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PREFACE. 


rhis  work  has  grown  out  of  a  coarse  of  ejtures  which 
m  jre  given  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  early  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  when  1 
engaged  to  prepare  these  lectures,  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  me ;  and  that  the  interval  since  they  were  de- 
livered has  been  devoted  to  studies  in  the  same  field,  the 
results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  this  volume.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  practicable  to  present  to  intelligent  and 
educated  readers,  within  the  compass  of  a  volume  like  the 
present,  the  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
origin  and  nature,  the  principal  facts  ai^d  characters  of  the 
Reformation ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  through  notes  and 
references,  the  historical  student  should  be  guided  to  fur- 
ther researches  on  the  various  topics  which  are  brought 
under  his  notice.  There  are  two  features  in  the  plan  of 
the  present  work  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call 
attention.  With  the  religious  and  theological  side  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  I  have  endeavored  to  interweave  and 
to  set  in  their  true  relation  the  political,  secular  or  more 
general  elements,  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
determining  the  course  of  events.  The  attempt  has  alsc 
been  made  to  elucidate  briefly,  but  sufficiently,  points 


pertaining  to  tlie  history  of  tbeolngical  doctrine,  an  onder^ 
standing  of  which  is  peculiarly  essential  in  the  study  ot 
this  period  of  history. 

The  authorities  on  which  I  have  chiefly  depended,  aw 
indicated  in  the  mar^nal  references.  The  highest  plaoe 
belongs  to  the  writings,  and  especially  the  correspondenoe 
of  the  Reformers  themselves.  The  letters  of  Luther,  Me- 
lanethon,  Zwingle,  Calvin  j  the  correspondence  of  the 
Engliflli  with  the  Helvetic  Reformers  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth ;  the  correspon- 
dence of  Reformers  in  the  French-epealting  Itnda,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Herminjard,  afford  the  most  vivid  as  well 
as  correct  impression  of  the  transactions  in  which  their 
authors  bore  a  leading  part.  Works  like  the  "  Correspon- 
dence of  Philip  n.,"  which  M.  Gachard  —  among  his  other 
valuable  contributions  —  has  published  from  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  have  cast  much  new  light  on  another  side  of 
the  history  of  this  era.  Of  the  more  recent  historians, 
there  are  two  of  whom  I  am  bound  to  make  special  mention 
in  this  place.  Tlie  first  is  Ranke,  whose  admirable  series 
of  works  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
been  constantly  in  my  hands.  The  mingling  of  general 
news  with  apposite  and  characteristic  facts,  lends  to  iha 
historical  productions  of  this  truly  illustrious  writer  a 
peculiar  charm.  The  other  historian  is  Gieseler,  who  pos- 
fieased  in  an  eminent  degree  the  genius  for  accuracy, 
which  Gibbon  ascribed  to  Tillemont,  and  whose  investi- 
gataons,  though  extensive  and  profound  upon  every  period 
of  Church  History,  are  nowhere  more  instructive  than 
upon  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  must  be  a  mattei 
of  Bmcere  r^ret  to  all  scholars  that  Neander  did  not  lin 
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to  carryforward  his  groat  work,  the  counterpart  oi  Giese- 
ler,  into  this  period.  His  posthumous  History  of  Doctrine 
is  quite  brief  in  its  treatment  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
but  is  not  wanting  in  striking  suggestions.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  to  this  short  catalogue,  the  ^^Histoire  de 
France  "  of  Henri  Martin,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the  history 
of  that  country. 

There  is  one  explanation  further  which  I  am  anxious 
to  make  respecting  the  design  of  this  book.  It  is  intended 
in  no  sense  as  a  polemical  work.  It  has  not  entered  into 
my  thoughts  to  inculcate  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  or  to 
propagate  any  type  of  Christian  doctrine ;  much  less  to 
kindle  animosity  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Very 
serious  as  the  points  of  difference  are  which  separate  the 
body  of  Protestants  from  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  points  on  which  they  agree  outweigh  in  importance  the 
points  on  which  they  differ.  Whoever  supposes  that  the 
Reformers  were  exempt  from  grave  faults  and  infirmitieB, 
must  either  be  ignorant  of  their  history,  or  have  studied 
it  under  the  influence  of  a  partisan  bias.  Impartiality, 
however,  is  not  indifference ;  and  a  frigid  and  carping 
spirit,  that  chills  the  natural  outflow  of  a  just  admiration, 
may,  equally  with  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  hinder  one 
from  arriving  at  the  real  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  lessons 
of  history. 

Should  this  volume  be  used  in  the  class-room,  it  may 
be  suggested  to  teachers  that  frequent  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  appendix, 
where  contemporaneous  events  in  the  different  countriet 
are  granped  together.     Dates  are  pretty  thickly  strewn 
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thruugli  the  text,  but  are  given  more  fully  in  the  Table  of 
Coutenta.  In  the  List  of  Works,  which  follows  llie  Chro- 
nological Table,  1  liave  briefly  uharacteviEed  some  of  the 
books  to  which  the  more  advanced  student  would  uaturally 
resort. 
Nbw  Qaven,  Jan.  IJ,  1873. 


NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

In  two  or  three  places  only,  in  this  volume,  the  term 
"  confiubsttntiHtion  "  is  applied  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  j  but  the  term  Is  defmud  (p.  118)  aa 
the  co-preaence  of  two  substances,  —  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  allowed  by  the  best  Lutheran  theologiiiJia.  The  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  last  chapter  will  observe  that  the 
effects  which  ai-e  there  aecribed  to  the  Reformation,  are 
not  credited  to  the  dogiuatic  system  of  Protestantism  ex- 
clusively, but  to  the  Protestant  religion,  taken  oompre- 
heusively.  It  is  tlie  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
as  seen  In  the  long  processes  of  history,  which  are  there 
referred  to.  The  place  and  the  importance  of  the  Re- 
naissance are  illustrated  in  variouB  parts  of  the  volume, 
ially  in  the  third  chapter.  The  influence  of  the 
a  on  modem  culture  is  not  underrated  in  this 
vrork  ;  nor  Is  the  Renaissance  confounded  with  the  relig- 
ions Reform.  There  ia  one  other  point  which  may  deserve 
a  word  of  remark.  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  do 
not  consider  "  a  mitigated  evil,"  but  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  society.  What  is  said  of  the  Papacy  should  not  be 
understood  of  the  Church,  —  the  organized,  collective  in- 
duence  of  Christianity,  But  even  the  Papacy,  as  is 
shown,  ^ras,  in  the  mediffival  period,  in  jmny  respects,  fi 
b«nefi<«nt  institution. 
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CHAPTER  L 

nrEBODucnoN :  the  genebaij  ohabaoteb  of  thb 

BBFORMATIOK. 

Tecb  four  most  prominent  events  of  modem  history  are 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  blended  the  Ger- 
man and  Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subjected 
the  new  nations  to  the  influence  of  Christianity;  the 
crusades,  which  broke  up  the  stagnation  of  European 
society,  and  by  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the  feudal  system 
opened  a  path  for  the  centralization  of  the  nations  and 
governments  of  Europe ;  the  Reformation,  in  which  re- 
ligion was  purified  and  the  human  mind  emancipated 
from  sacerdotal  authority ;  and  the  French  Revolution,  a 
tremendous  struggle  for  political  equality.  The  Refor- 
mation, like  these  other  great  social  convuLsions,  was  long 
in  preparation.  Of  the  French  Revolution,  the  last  upon 
the  list  of  historical  epochs  of  capital  importance,  De 
Tooqueville  observes:  "It  was  least  of  all  a  fortuitous 
event.  It  is  true  that  it  took  the  world  by  surprise ;  and 
yet  it  was  only  the  completion  of  travail  most  prolonged, 
the  sadden  and  violent  termination  of  a  work  on  whicii 
ten  generations  had  been  laboring."^  The  method  of 
Providence  in  history  is  never  magical.  In  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  are  the  length  of  time 
and  the  variety  of  agencies  which  are  employed  in  pro- 

1  AitcUn  Bdgime  €i  la  lUvolution  (7th  ed.,  1866),  p.  81. 
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ducing  it.  Events,  because  they  are  unexpected  and 
startling,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  some  proxi- 
mate antecedent.  The  Protestant  movement  is  often 
looked  upon  as  hardly  less  preternatural  and  astoniflhing 
than  would  be  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  midnight.  But 
the  more  it  is  examined,  the  less  does  it  wear  this  mar- 
velous aspect.  In  truth,  never  was  a  historical  crisis 
more  elaborately  prepared,  and  this  through  a  train  of 
causes  which  reach  back  into  the  remote  past.  Nor  ia  it 
the  fact  that  such  events  are  wholly  out  of  the  I'each  of 
human  foresight ;  they  cast  their  shadows  before ;  they 
are  the  object  of  presentiments  more  or  less  distinct, 
sometimes  of  definite  prediction.^ 

But  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the 
opposite.  We  moflt  take  into  account  the  personal  qual- 
ities and  the  plastic  agency  of  individuals  not  less  than 
the  operation  of  general  causes.  Especially  if  a  revolu- 
tion in  long  established  opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is 
to  take  place,  there  most  be  individuals  to  rally  upon } 
men  of  power  who  are  able  to  create  and  sustain  in 
others  a  new  moral  hfe  which  thoy  have  first  reahzed  in 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  three  centuries  have  since  elapsed, 
the  real  origin  and  significance  of  the  Reformation  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy.  The  rapid  spread  of  Luther's 
opinions  was  attributed  by  at  least  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries "  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  mahgnant  position 
of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and 
'  Twenl/  jeaia  before  the  accession  ol  Loni*  XTI.,  LiOTd  Chcaterfield  wmlai 
"In  ihnrt,  all  the  sjinptonu  vbich  I  bave  ever  met  wiLb  in  bUlory,  pierloni  to 
graal  chiinfH!s  and  revolutions  in  govemmeni,  now  eiiat  and  iiail7  increase  In 
France."  Chesleriield's  iiH*"  (Dec  26,  1763)  ;  qnoled  by  Carlylo,  BiHwy  of 
tlt4  Frtnch  Revolution,  eh.  ii.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  able  men 
who  looked  tonrvi  to  an  eecleniaslical  revoiulioii.  Cardinal  Julian  Ccsarini, 
who  M  piTiA.  leKate  presided  at  the  Council  of  Baile,  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Eugen* 
IT.,  in  1431,  predicted  a  great  uprising  of  the  tulj  tor  the  oveTlhrow  of  a  cor 
mpt  clergy,  and  a  heresy  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  Bohemiana.  £pMl 
/.  Julian,  Can!.,  in  the  Q/itra  jEnta  St/Mi,  p.  Sfl.  It  i>  giTSn  In  part  bj 
KaTnaldui.  1431,  No.  93  :  eitrai:U  in  Gieseler,  Period,  ill.  v.  c.  1,  i  132,  n.  fl. 
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innovation  over  the  world."  ^  Although  the  astrological 
solution  has  no  advocates  left,  it  was  not  wholly  implau- 
sible in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of  foretelling  the 
future  by  an  inspection  of  the  stars  counted  among  its 
believers  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthon,  a 
statesman  as  sagacious  as  Burleigh,  and  a  far-sighted 
ecclesiastic  like  Pope  Paul  III.,  "  who  appointed  no  im- 
portant sitting  of  the  consistory,  undertook  no  journey, 
without  observing  the  constellations  and  choosing  the  day 
which  appeared  to  him  recommended  by  their  aspect."  ' 

But  other  explanations  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
which  are  hardly  less  imaginary  and  inadequate,  have 
been  gravely  suggested.  When  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo 
X.,  heard  of  the  commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Saxony,  he 
pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monks.  This  judgment, 
which,  considering  the  time  and  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  may  not  occasion  much  surprise,  is  reechoed  by 
writers  so  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  spirit  as 
Bossuet   and  Voltaire:  one  the   champion  of   the  anti- 

1  Jovius,  HUtoria^  Lut.  1553,  p.  134 ;  quoted  by  Robertson,  History  of  Ckarltm 
r.,  book  ii. 

3  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes  (Mrs.  Austin's  translOt  i*  249,  263.  On  th« 
influence  of  astrology  in  Italy,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  see  Burckhardt, 
Die  Ctdtur  d.  Renaissance  in  ItaUenf  p.  512  seq.  In  vain  was  it  attacked  by 
Petrarch,  and,  in  common  with  alchemy,  denounced  by  some  of  the  popes. 
Melancthon  professes  his  faith  in  astrolog}'.  Corpus  Reformatorumy  iii.  516. 
But  the  free-thinking  Pomponazzi,  and  the  celebrated  publicist  Bodin,  shared  in 
this  credulity.  (See  Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  i.  284.)  Cecil 
consulted  astrology  respecting  Queen  Elizabeth's  marriage.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  famous  astrologist,  Nostradamus,  was  patronized  by  Heniy  IT. 
and  Charles  IX.,  and  was  visited  in  his  retreat  at  Salon  by  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction.  Even  the  great  astronomers,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  did  not 
give  up  the  faith  in  astrology.  The  latter,  from  a  study  of  the  constellationi 
under  which  Wallenstein  was  bom,  described  his  character  (Ranke,  Gesckichte 
WaUensteins,  p.  1).  Wallenstein's  own  devotion  to  astrology  is  made  familiar 
by  the  dramas  of  Schiller.  I^rd  Bacon,  although  he  pronounces  astrology 
^  so  full  of  superstition  that  scarce  anything  sound  can  be  discovered  in  it,'' 
irould  still  ''  rather  have  it  purified  than  altogether  rejected,"  and  admits  into 
'Sane  Astrology,"  predictions  of  seditions,  schisms,  and  ''all  commotions oi 
greater  revolutions  of  things,  natural  as  well  as  civil."  De  Aug.  Bdent.,  m. 
W,  It  is  only  as  a  branch  of  physics  and  on  the  basis  of  induction,  howeviTi 
that  he  allows  any  placs  for  astrology. 
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protesiaat  tlieology,  and  the  other  the  ]Qa,dur  of  the 
of  fre^-thinkers  in  tlie  last  century.'  Even  a  living 
man  historian,  a  leamod  as  well  as  brilliant  writer,  speaki 
of  the  Reformation  a3  an  academical  quarrel  that  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  all  the  discontent  of  a  turbulent  age.' 
It  is  true  that  an  Augustinian  monk  began  the  conflict  hy 
assailing  certain  practices  of  a  Dominican,  that  each 
found  much  support  ia  liis  own  order,  and  that  the  rival 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  enlisted  on  oppo- 
B^'te  sides  in  the  strife.  But  these  are  mere  incidents.  To 
bring  them  forward  as  principal  causes  of  a  mighty  his- 
toric change,  is  httle  short  of  trifling.*  A  class  of  persons 
diapt/se  of  the  whole  question  ia  a  summary  manner  by 
caUing  the  Reformation  a  new  phase  of  the  old  conflict 
which  the  Popes  had  waged  with  the  Hohenstaufen  Em- 
perors ;  of  the  struggle  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  the  Reforraatioa  was  not  confined  to 
Germany :  it  was  a  European  movement  that  involved  a 
religious  revolution  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  power- 
fully affected  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  Romanic 
peoples  among  which  it  failed  to  triumph.  Moreover, 
while  the  political  side  of  the  Reformation  is  of  great 
importance,  both  ia  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  Protestantism,  this  is  far  from  being  the  exclu- 
sive or  even  predominant  element  in  the  problem.  Polit- 
ical agencies  were  rather  an  efficient  auxiliary  than  a 
direct  and  principal  cause. 

Guizot  has  presented  his  views  respecting  the  nature 
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I  Voltaire,  Otal  tur  Ut  3faui 
Fariatumi  dci  Frot.  ;    (Eurru 
"  Martin  Lather,  >n  Austin  friar,  profeaaor 
nsentiag  th>  aOroDt  put  upon  hia  order,"  «t< 

'  Leo,  UnhtnalatKhkhte,  iii.  c.  2. 

*  Tlere  is  not  the  slightest  groDad  for  the 
RMntJiieat  *l  a  Blight  upon  bie  order.  Ai  if  ' 
boooT  tLat  he  coveted !  Bui  it  it  not  true  tt 
pren  to  the  Angustiniiina.  See  Fallavicii 
fliitary  ',/  the  St/omalim.  i.  131.  The  origin  of  this 
1  traced  hy  Gieaeler,  Charclt  Ifiilory, 


1.  137,  Did.  Phil.  (Art.  CHmat)  j  Bosauet, 
&91.  The  same  thing  la  aaid  by  Home, 
irofeaaor  in  the  Uai\~eni^  of  Wittenberg, 
lor,"  ete.    Hiitory  of  England,  ch.  nix. 
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THEORIES  RESPECTING  THE  REFORMATION.  5 

of  the  Ueformation,  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  this  topic.^ 
The  Reformation,  in  his  judgment,  was  an  effort  to  deliver 
human  reason  from  the  bonds  of  authority  ;  ^^  it  was  an 
insurrection  of  the  human  mind  against  the  absolate 
power  of  the  spiritual  order."  It  was  not  an  accident, 
the  result  of  some  casual  circumstance  ;  it  was  not  simply 
an  effort  to  purify  the  Church.  The  comprehensive  and 
most  powerful  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  human  mind 
for  freedom.  Free  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  legiti- 
mate product,  the  real  intent  of  the  movement.  Such  is 
Guizot's  interpretation.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  his 
definition  does  not  describe  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
actors  who  achieved  the  revolution.  The  Reformation, 
he  says,  "  in  this  respect  performed  more  than  it  under- 
took, —  more,  probably,  than  it  desired."  "  In  point  of 
fact^  it  produced  the  prevalence  of  free  inquiry  ;  in  point 
of  principle^  it  believed  that  it  was  substituting  a  legiti- 
mate for  an  illegitimate  power."  The  distinction  between 
the  conscious  aims  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution,  and  the 
real  drift  and  ultimate  effect  of  their  work  ;  between  the 
direct  end  which  they  endeavor  to  secure,  and  the  deeper, 
hidden  impulse,  the  imdercurrent  by  which  they  are 
really  impelled,  is  one  that  is  proper  to  be  made.  It 
would  appear  evident,  also,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  must  affect  the  principle  of  au- 
thority in  general ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  eventually  to  lead 
to  a  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  authority  wherever  it 
is  assumed  to  exist.  Yet  we  venture  to  cojisider  the  in- 
terpretation of  Guizot  defective  as  confining  the  import 
and  effect  of  the  Reformation  within  too  narrow  limits. 
The  Reformation  claimed  to  be  a  reform  of  religion ;  it 
was  certainly  a  religious  revolution;  and  religion  is  so 
great  a  concern  of  man  and  so  deep  and  pervasive  in  its 
influence,  that  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Reformation 
oiost  be  held  to  belong  to  its  essential  character.     In 

1  Gemerai  Hutory  ofCivHuadtm  m  Eurupt^  lect  zU. 
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other  words,  the  ultimate  motive  and  final  eEEect  is  not  lib- 
erty alone,  but  the  improvement  of  religion  likeiviae.^ 

There  ia  a  class  of  writers  who  would  make  the  Refor- 
mation a  transitional  era,  paving  the  way  for  freethink- 
ing  or  unbelief.  We  might  say  that  there  are  two  clasaea 
who  advocate  this  view.  On  the  one  hand  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  frequently  declared  Protestantism 
the  natural  parent  of  RationaJism ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Rationahsts  themselves,  who  reject  Christianity  as 
a  rjpernatural  and  authoritative  system,  have  applauded 
the  Reformation  as  a  step  toward  their  position.  Both 
classes  of  critics  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Christian  reUgion  is  so  far  coincident  with  tlie  medieval 
system,  that  the  fall  of  the  latter  logically  carries  with  it 
the  abolition  of  the  former.  Time  was  required  for  these 
latent  tendencies  of  Protestantism  to  develop  themselves ; 
they  were  ludden  fi'ora  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers  them- 
selves ;  but,  it  is  alleged,  they  have  since  become  appar- 
ent. This  character  was  imputed  to  Protestantism,  on 
its  first  appeai'ance,  by  its  enemies,  and  is  often  charged 
upon  it  by  its  theolc^ical  adversaries  at  the  present  day." 
Thus,  Bahnes,  the  author  of  an  extensive  work  on  the 
oomparative  effects  of  Cathohcism  and  Protestantism 
upon  civitizatJon,  maintains  that  the  system  which  be 
opposes  leads  to  atheism.^  Another  recent  Catholic  writer 
affirms,  that  "the  principle  of  Rationalism  is  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism."  *     For  the  opinions 

1  ElMwhcre  Guizot  himBctf  ayi  that  the  Roformatioti  wti  eaienlitSly  ud 
from  tbo  very  flrat  a  religious  rtforni  ;  uid  Uuil,  ai  lo  politrcB,  "  they  were  Id 
atcetaaxy  mesns  bu(  ool  its  clilelaiia."  — SI.  LouU  and  Calvin,  p.  15U. 

*Utnilitgiie  Btatei  that  hi^  father  began  lo  instruct  bi«  fnmiiy  in  nalonl 
thaology,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Proleslanliflm,  (rom  the  belief  tbat  it  wonW 
iMd  to  atheism,  —  Esiaa,  II.  KJi. 

FrtillUanliim  and  Calholkum  compartd  in  lAciV  Efftcit  on  the  Ciririmtiim 
tfEiinjie  lEngliih  traa<ilaltan,  Baltimore,  1351),  p.  (10,  and  the  not?,  p.  438. 

•  J.  B.  RoberlBon,  E^ij.,  in  the  Lite  of  Dr.  J.  A.  MMer,  prefixed  lo  the  Eng- 
lish Iranilalion  oE  MShler's  Si/mlii'liim,  p-xxxtii.    ButMcihIer  himaelf  appeon 
10  diuent  from  the  ufual  Catholic  reprefentation  on  this  point,  and  to  re 
SuiODalinn  u  the  opposite  of  primiliTe  Protestantum.    Pi'l  It.  }  liv. 
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of  the  free-thinking  school  on  this  point,  we  may  refei 
to  the  series  of  historical  works  by  M.  Laurent,  which 
contain  much  valuable  information,  especially  upon  the 
Middle  r^""*^.^  This  writer  holds  that  Christianity  itself 
Is  to  g{  lace  to  a  religion  of  the  future,  the  precise 
charactA  .  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  describe.  He 
declares\'  ^at  revealed  religion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
Papacy, y  id  that  Protestantism  "leads  to  the  denial  <rf 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  historical  Christianity." ' 
He  hails  the  Reformation  as  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  to  that  higher  plane  where  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  superseded.  Whether  Protestantism  fos- 
ters infidelity  or  not  is  a  question  which  can  be  more  intel- 
ligently considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
however,  that  the  Reformers  themselves  considered  that 
their  work  arrested  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the 
religion  of  Europe.  Luther  says  that  such  were  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  Germany  that  frightful  disorders 
would  infallibly  have  arisen,  that  all  religion  would  have 
perished,  and  Christians  have  become  Epicureans.*  The 
infidelity  that  had  taken  root  and  sprung  up  in  the  strong- 
holds  of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  threatened  to  spread  over  Europe. 
Melancthon,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  affirms  tliat 
far  more  serious  disturbances — longe  graviores  tumultus 
—  would  have  broken  out,  if  Luther  had  not  appeared 
and  turned  the  studies  of  men  in  another  direction.*  The 
Reformation  brought  a  revival  of  religious  feeling,  and 
resulted,  by   a  reactionary  influence,  in  a  great  quick- 

•Qother  place,  however,  he  finds  in  pantheism  a  logical  result  of  Protestant 
views  of  predestination.  §  27.  ^ 

1  The  title  of  the  series  is  JStudet  tur  VHittoire  de  VHutnanitiy  par  F.  Lan- 
rent,  Profejaenr  a  I'Univcrsit^  de  j^and. 

2  ''  Le  protestantisme  conduit  k  la  negation  des  dogmes  fondamentanx  do 
ehristianisme  historique."  —  La  PapauU  et  FJEmyire  (Paris,  1860),  p.  41. 

»  De  Wette,  Luther't  Britfe^  iu.  439. 

*  Ad  Camerarium  (1529),  Corpus  Be/,,  i.  1083.    See  the  remarkf  of  Neander. 
Wissenschaftliche  Ahhandl.^  p.  62. 


eniiig  of  religious  zeal  wilJiin  the  Catholic  body.  Laurent 
himself  elsewhere  flffinnf  tha.t  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
religion  was  in  a  state  of  decadence  and  tlireatened  with 
ruin  ;^  that  Luther  effected  a  religious  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  un  age  that  was  inclined  to  infidelity  and  mov- 
ing toward  it  at  a  rapid  pace ; "  that  he  was  a  reformer 
for  Catholiciam  as  well  as  for  Protestantism ;  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  foe  of  infidelity  and  saved  the 
Christian  world  from  it.  But  we  cannot  pursue  the  topic 
in  this  place.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  interpose  a  warning 
against  incautious  generalization. 

The  Reformation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  latent 
tendencies  and  ulterior  consequences,  was  an  event  within 
the  domain  of  religion.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must 
first,  and  prior  to  all  speculation  upon  its  indirect  and  re 
mote  results,  be  contemplated. 

Wliat  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  revo- 
lution? Before,  a  vast  institution  had  been  interposed 
between  the  individual  and  the  objects  of  religious  faith 
and  hope.  The  Reformation  changed  all  this ;  it  opened 
to  the  individual  a  direct  access  to  the  heavenly  good  of- 
fered him  in  the  Gospel. 

The  German  nations  which  established  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  received  Christianity 
with  docility.  But  it  was  a  Christiaoity,  which,  though 
it  retained  vital  elements  of  the  primitive  doctrine,  had 
become  transformed  into  an  external  theocracy  mth  iti 
priesthood  and  ceremonies.  It  was  under  this  mixea 
system,  this  combination  of  the  Gospel  with  character- 
istic features  of  the  Judaic  dispensation,  that  the  new 
uations  were  trained.  Such  a  type  of  Christianity  had 
certain  advantages  in  relation  to  their  uncivilized  condition. 
Its  extemaUty,  its  legal  character,  as  well  as  its  gorgeous 
ritual,  gave  it  a  peculiar  power  over  them.  But  alj 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  the  outward,  theocntic 
>  La  B^K'rmt,  p.  UT.  >  JUd..  p.  ili. 
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element  that  had  been  grafted  on  Christianity  developed 
itself  more  and  more  yei  the  polity  and  worship  of  the 
Church,  the  reactionary  operation  of  the  primitive,  spir- 
itual idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  likewise  more  and 
more  manifest.  Within  the  stately  and  imposing  fabric 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  there  was  a  force,  as  it  were, 
imprisoned,  struggling  for  freedom,  and  gradually  acquii^ 
ing  strength  sufficient  to  break  down  the  wall  that  con- 
fined it.  "  The  Reformation,  viewed  in  its  most  general 
character,  was  the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  Gospel 
against  Christianity  as  law."  ^  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  with  the  traditional  form  of  Christianity 
"there  was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a 
source  of  divine  knowledge  not  exposed  in  like  maimer 
to  corruption,  from  which  the  Church  might  learn  how  to 
distinguish  primitive  Christianity  from  all  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  purifying  the 
Christian  consciousness  to  its  entu-e  completion."  ^ 

Protestantism,  therefore,  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a  neg- 
ative side.  It  had  something  to  assert  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  deny.  If  it  discarded  one  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  it  espoused  another.  Old  beliefs  were  sub- 
verted, not  as  an  effect  of  a  mere  passion  for  revolt,  but 
through  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  convictions,  a 
purer  apprehension  of  truth.  The  liberty  which  the 
Reformers  prized  first  and  chiefly  was  not  the  abstract 
right  to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint,  but  a  lib- 
erty that  flows  from  the  unforced  appropriation  by  the 
soul,  of  truth  in  harmony  with  its  inmost  nature  and  its 
conscious  necessities. 

It  is  erident,  also,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  in 
Protestantism  there  was  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjec- 
tive  factor.     The   new  type  of  •religion,  deeply  rooted 

1  UIlmaDi  Reformatoren  vor  der  Peformationf  i.  p.  xiii. 

*  Neander,  General  History  of  the  Christian  ReUgion  and  Church  (Torrey'i 
teMul.)y  iii.  1  seq.  The  view  taken  in  the  paragraph  above  snhatantially  a» 
vidf  with  that  of  Neander  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
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tliougli  it  ■was  in  Bubjecdve  impulsea  and  convictions, 
owed  its  being  to  the  direct  contact  of  the  mind  with  the 
Scripturea.  In  them  it  found  alike  its  source  and  its 
regulative  norm.  Tliia  distinguishes  Protestantism,  his- 
torically considered,  from  all  movements  on  the  plane  of 
natural  religion,  and  stampa  upon  it  a  distinctively  Cliria- 
tian  character.  The  new  spiritual  life  had  consciously  its 
foontain-bead  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles. There  waa  no  pretense  of  devising  a  new  religion, 
but  only  of  reforming  the  old,  according  to  its  own  an- 
ttiopJ:ative  standards. 

^^iTet  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  transferring  their  al- 
l^;iance  from  the  Church  to  the  Word  of  God,  practically 
asserted  a  right  of  private  judgment.  Their  proceeding 
■was  founded  on  a  subjective,  personal  conviction.  Deny 
to  the  individual  tliis  ultimate  prerogative  of  deciding 
where  authority  in  matters  of  rehgion  is  rightfully  placed, 
and  then  what  the  acknowledged  rule  of  faitli  means,  and 
their  whole  movement  becomes  indefejisible,  irrational. 
Hence  intellectual  liberty,  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry, was  a  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  that  could 

_jiDt  fail  to  be  eventually  reahzed. 

But  while  the  Reformation  in  its  distinctive  character 
is  a  religious  event,  it  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  is  a  part  and  fruit  of  that  general  progress  of  society 
which  marks  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  as  the  period  of  transition  &om  the  Middle 
Ages  to  modern  civiHzation.'  This  was  the  period  of 
mventions  and  discoveries ;  when  the  magnetic  compass 
coming  into  general  use  enabled  adventurous  mariners 
to  steer  their  vessels  into  remote  seas ;  when  gunpowder 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  peasant  to  the 
level  of  the  knight ;   when   printing  by  movable  typei 

<  yfihar,Wtllgeieiielile,ix.  307.  Daraj,  Hilt,  dti  Tinipi  Madcma  [iUi- 
1T89),  p.  1  teq.     J.  I.  RitMr,  Xiraaiffuehick-.e,  p.  148  Kij.     Rnmbcildt,  Cm 

MMCBoho'ied.),  ii.  601.  613,  S«. 
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famished  a  new  and  marvelous  means  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  era  of  great  nautical  discoveries ;  when 
Columbus  added  another  hemisphere  to  the  world  as 
known  to  Europeans,  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  sailing  to  In- 
dia round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  highway 
for  commerce.  It  was  likewise  the  era  when  the  heavens 
were  explored,  and  Copernicus  discovered  the  true  system 
of  the  universe.  Then,  also,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  were 
brought  forth  from  their  tombs.  It  was  the  period  of  a 
new  life  in  art,  the  age  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Albert  Diirer.  The  revived 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  was  directing  intel- 
lectual activity  into  new  channels.  Equally  momentous 
was  the  change  in  the  political  life  of  Europe.  Monarchy 
having  gained  the  victory  over  feudalism,  the  principal 
kingdoms,  especially  France,  Spain,  and  England,  were 
becoming  consolidated.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
Vni.,  in  1494,  commenced  the  wars  of  which  Italy  was  at 
once  the  theatre  and  the  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
European  States  for  the  acquisition  of  tendtory  or  of  as- 
cendency over  one  another.  To  the  intercourse  of  nations 
by  means  of  commerce,  which  had  spread  from  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  the  to^vns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  through 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  was  added  the  intercourse  of 
diplomacy.  A  state-system  was  growing  up,  in  which 
the  several  peoples  were  more  closely  connected  by  political 
relations.  In  the  various  changes  by  which  the  transi- 
tional era  is  characterized,  the  Romanic  peoples  on  the 
whole  took  the  lead.  But  the  Reformation  in  religion 
was  not  their  work. 

As  Protestantism  in  its  origin  was  not  an  isolated  event, 
so  it  drew  after  it  political  and  social  changes  of  the  high- 
est moment.  Hence  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  transformation  in  the  Church,  in 
which  are  involved  contests  of  theologians,  modificationi 
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of  creed  and  ritual,  new  systems  of  polity,  an  altered 
type  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
transaction,  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations  bear  a  part ; 
the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties ;  the  close  of  an  old  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  culture 
and  civilization. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  give  to  the  term 
this  comprehensive  meaning,  embraces  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  posting  of  Luther's  Theses,  in  1517,  and  the 
ooDclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 


CHAPTER  n. 

iHB   RISE    OF    THE    PAPAL    HIERABCHr  AND    ITS    DEGLOn 
THROUGH  THE  CENTRALIZATION  OF  NATIONS. 

One  essential  paxt  of  Protestantism  was  the  abolition 
of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchical  order.  Bossuet  haa 
remarked  that  if  it  is  only  abuses  in  the  Church  that 
separate  Protestants  from  Catholics,  these  abuses  can  be 
remedied,  and  thus  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the 
schism  is  taken  away.^  But  to  say  that  the  Reforma- 
tion began  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of  administration 
is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not  full-grown 
at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
the  Reformation  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly 
authority.  In  studying  the  movement,  this  is  one  of  the 
main  points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed.  In 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  therefore, 
we  shall  first  review  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  hier- 
archical system,  and  show  how  it  had  been  weakened  in 
the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  then  contemplate  a  variety  of  facts 
which  betokened  a  reli^ous  revolution  and  contributed 
\jo  produce  it. 

I  The  extent  of  these  abases  before  the  Reformation  is  admitted  by  the  highest 
C«tholic  authorities.  Bellarmine  says  :  "  Annis  aliquot,  antequam  Lutherana 
H  Calvinistica  hieresis  oriretur,  nulla  ferme  erat,  nt  ii  testantur,  qui  etiam 

one  virebant,  nulla  (inquam)  prope  erat  in  judlciis  ecclesiasticis  severitas,  nulla 
in  moribus  disciplina,  nulla  in  sacris  Uteris  eruditiOi  nulla  in  rebus  divinii 
rererentia,  nulla  propemodum  jam  erat  religio."  OperOf  vi.  296;  or  Crerdesioa 
Hitt,  Evang.  renovati,  i.  25.  Pope  Adriai  VT.  confessed  to  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg in  1522  that  the  deepest  corruption  had  infected  the  Holy  See  and 
ipread  thence  through  the  lower  ranks  of  the  dergy.  Raynaldus,  AnnaleSt  ann. 
U88,  No.  66;  or  Sleidan,  I.ir    See,  also,  Bossuet,  Variationt  det  Prot,,  livr.  i. 

(Emor€$t  ▼.  619).    The  I/etters  of  Erasmus  abound  r  corroborative  testimonies. 
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Tbo  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  order  ia 
separable  from  the  idea  of  papal  supremacy  within  it. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  causes  that  tended 
to  the  overthrow  of  faith  in  the  latter  doctrine,  opemted 
likewiae  to  undermine  the  former.  The  keystone  of  the 
arch  could  not  be  loosened  without  affecting  the  stability 
of  the  whole  structure.  In  the  present  chapter,  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  papal  dominion  will  be  tho  -nain  sub- 
ject of  attention  ;  and  in  treating  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  topic,  the  decline  of  the  Papacy,  we  shall  direct  atten 
tion  in  particular  to  the  influence  of  a  cause  which  may 
be  denominated  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

The  religion  of  the  old  dispensation  is  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  by  the  prophets,  to  be  rudiraental 
and  introductory  to  a  more  spiritual  system.  This  char- 
acter of  inwardness  belongs  to  the  reli^on  of  Cliriat, 
which,  for  this  i-eason,  is  fitted  to  be  universal.  Worship 
is  set  free  from  legal  restrictions,  and  from  the  external 
and  sensuous  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  In  one 
grand  feature,  especially,  is  the  religion  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament distinguished  from  the  preparatory  system  —  the 
absence  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  The  disciples  were  to 
form  a  community  of  brethren,  who  should  be  associated 
)n  a  footing  of  equaUty,  all  of  them  being  illuminated 
iind  directed,  as  well  aa  united,  by  the  one  Spirit.  The 
peroeyering  efforts  of  the  judaizing  party  to  preserve  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Jewish  system  and  foist  them 
upon  the  Churcli,  failed.  The  true,  catholic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  as  giring  liberty  to  the  soul  and  direct 
access  to  God  throngh  the  one  high  priest  who  super- 
sedes all  other  priestly  mediation  —  that  interpretation 
to  which  all  of  the  Apostles  assented  in  principle,  but  of 
which  Paul  was  so  clear  and  steadfast  an  expomider  —  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  societies  that  were  early  scattered 
over  flie  Roman  Empire.  TIimt  organization  waa  simple 
The  idea  of  a  bodv  in  which,  while  all  the  members  serv* 
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Ufccli  other,  they  are  still  adapted  to  different  functions, 
for  which  they  are  severally  designated  by  the  ruling 
principle  —  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  is  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  —  lay  at  the  root.  As  was  natural,  all  of  the 
Christians  in  a  town  were  united  in  one  society,  or  ecclesia, 
the  old  Greek  term  for  an  assembly  legally  called  and 
Bummoned.  In  each  society  there  was  a  board  of  pastors, 
called  indifferently  elders,  presbyters  —  a  name  taken 
from  the  synagogue  —  or  bishops,  overseers,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  persons  charged  with  a  guiding  over- 
sight in  civil  administration.  In  the  election  of  them, 
the  body  of  disciples  had  a  controlling  voice,  although,  as 
long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  their  suggestions  or  appoint- 
ments would  naturally  be  accepted.  These  officers  did 
not  give  up,  at  first,  their  secular  occupations ;  they  were 
not  even,  at  the  outset,  intrusted  as  a  peculiar  function 
with  the  business  of  teaching,  which  was  free  to  all  and 
specially  devolved  on  a  class  of  persons  who  seemed  des- 
ignated by  their  gifts  for  tliis  work.  The  elders,  witb 
the  deacons  whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  poor 
and  to  perform  kindred  duties,  were  the  officers,  to  whom 
each  little  community  committed  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  The  change  that  took  place,  either 
during  or  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  by  which 
precedence  was  given  in  each  board  of  pastors  to  one  of 
their  number  to  whom  the  title  of  bishop  was  exclusively 
Appropriated,  did  not  of  itself  involve  any  fundamental 
jdteration  in  the  spirit  or  polity  of  the  churches.^     But 

1  The  polity  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age  is  admirably  described  by 
Rothei  Die  Anfangt  d.  Christl.  Kirche  u.  Hirer  Ver/assung  (1837),  although 
Rotaic's  particular  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate  has  found 
tittle,  if  any  favor.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  view,  that  the  Episco- 
pAta,  as  a  distinct  office,  was  ordained  by  the  Apostles  for  the  whole  Church,  is 
auuntained  by  Walter,  Kirchenrecht  (13th  ed.,  1861).  The  counterpart,  on  the 
Protestant  side,  of  Walter's  work  is  that  of  Richter,  Ktrchewrtcht  (7th  ed.,  1872). 
There  is  an  able  historical  Dissertation  on  the  '*  Christian  Ministry  "  by  Prof. 
Lightfoot,  St,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  PkUippians  (2d  ed.,  1869).  The  more  usual 
riew  of  Protestants  is  advocated  by  Niander  and  Gieseler  in  their  Church  histo- 
liea.  See,  also,  Jacob,  The  Ecd.  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  (1872).  The 
Mmtroversial  literature  on  the  subject  is  enough  to  form  a  library. 
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M  we  approach  tlie  close  of  the  second  century  we  find 
marked  changes,  some  of  them  of  a  portentous  character 
Buoh  as  indicate  that  the  process  of  externalizing  th« 
Christian  religion  and  tlie  idea  of  the  Church,  has  f^rly 
set  in.  The  enlargement  of  the  jurtadiction  of  bisbopa 
by  extending  it  over  dependent  churches  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  towns,  and  the  multiplying  of  eliurcli  offices, 
■re  changes  of  less  moment.  But  the  officers  of  the  Church 
are  m^re  and  more  assuming  the  position  of  a  distinct 
order,  which  is  placed  above  the  laity  and  is  the  ap- 
pointed medium  of  conveying  to  them  grace.  The  con- 
ception of  a  priestliood,  after  the  Old  Tesbiment  system, 
18  attaching  itself  to  the  ChriBtian  ministry.  Along  with 
thia  gradual  change  there  is  an  imperceptible  yet  grow- 
ing departure  from  tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, as  it  had  been  set  forth  by  Paul,  and  an  adoption 
of  a  more  legal  view,  in  which  faith  is  identified  with  doc- 
♦rinal  belief,  and  hence  ia  coupled  with  works,  instead  of 
being  their  fruitful  source.  This  doctrinal  change  and 
this  attributing  of  a  priestly  function  and  prerogative  to 
the  clergy,  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  the  re- 
sult of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians  and  of 
judaizing  parties,  which  had  been  early  overcome  and 
cast  as  heretical  sects  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
They  were  rather  the  product  of  tendencies  in  bm 
nature,  which  we  liable  to  manifest  themselves  at  any  time, 
and  which  serve  to  account  in  great  part  for  the  tenacious 
adherence  of  the  Jewish  sectaries  to  their  ritual.  But 
these  tendencies  were  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar 
.drcumstances  in  which  the  early  Church  was  placed,  of 
which  the  abuse  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  by  Gnostic  and 
by  Antinomiau  speculations  was  doubtless  one.  There 
were  causes  which  gave  rise  at  once  to  the  hicnu-chical 
Maa  or  doctrine  and  the  hierarchical  polity.  The  perae- 
cntions  to  which  the  Church  was  subject  at  the  hands  ol 
Uie  Komau  government,  and  stiU  more  the  ^reat  conflict 
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with  a  Bwaxm  of  heretical  teachers  who  sought  to  amal- 
gamati3  Christianity  with  various  forms  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  philosophy,  suggested  the  need  of  a  more  com- 
pact organization.  The  polity  of  the  Church  naturally 
took  a  form  corresponding  to  political  models  then  exist- 
ing. Confederated  government  was  something  familiar 
to  the  Greek  mind.  The  Church  in  the  capital  of  a  pi-ov- 
inoe,  with  its  bishop,  easily  acquired  a  precedence  over  the 
other  churches  and  bishops  in  the  same  district,  and  thus 
the  metropolitan  system  grew  up.  A  higher  grade  of 
eminence  was  accorded  to  the  bishops  and  churches  of 
the  principal  cities,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Ephe- 
bus;  and  thus  we  have  the  germs  of  a  more  extended 
hierarchical  sway. 

Even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
the  Church  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  visible  or- 
ganized commonwealth.  We  find  Irenaeus  uttering  the 
famous  dictum  that  where  the  Church  is  —  meaning  the 
visible  body  with  its  clergy  and  sacraments  —  there  is 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is 
the  Church.^  To  be  cut  off  from  the  Church  is  to  be  sep- 
arated from  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  door  of  acceas  to 
Him.  We  can  also  readily  account  for  the  importance 
that  began  to  be  attached  to  tradition ;  for  the  defenders 
of  Christianity  against  Gnostical  corruptions  naturally 
fell  back  on  the  historical  evidence  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence and  testimony  of  the  leading  churches  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  had  planted.  Irenasus  and  Tertul- 
lian  direct  the  inquirer  to  go  to  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome, 
to  the  places  where  the  Apostles  had  taught,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  novel  speculations  of  the  time  could 
justly  claim  the  sanction  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
or    had  been  transmitted  from    them.^    It  is  the  pre- 

l  Adv,  HiBres.f  ul  ill.  §  1.    IrensBtu  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  from  177  to  909. 
*  Irensus,  Adv,  Hcsr.f  iii.  iii.    Tertullian,  De  Prascript,  HiBrtt.f  c.  xxxri 
firtiiUimii*  a  Presbyter  at  Carthage,  i  di  between  220  and  240. 
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eminence  of  Rome,  aa  the  custodian  of  traditions,  that 
Irenreus  means  to  assert  in  a  noted  passage  in  which  he 
exalts  that  CImrch.'  But  this  sort  of  preeniuience  might 
contribute  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  and  a  far  dif- 
ferent conception,  which  would  connect  itaelf  with  it. 
The  unity  of  the  Church,  this  great  visible  society  of 
Christians,  was  realized  iu  the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal 
body.  It  was  natural  to  seek  and  to  End  a  head  for  tbia 
body.  And  where  should  it  be  sought  except  at  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  the  principal  Church, 
where,  as  it  was  generally  and  perhaps  truly  beheved, 
Peter  as  well  as  Paul  had  perished  a.')  martyrs  f  After 
Peter  came  to  be  considered  the  chief  of  the  Apostles, 
and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  idea 
was  suggested  and  became  current  that  Peter  had  been 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  strong  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  minds  of  men  for  the  recognition  of  the  pri- 
macy of  that  Church  and  of  its  chief  pastor.^  The  habit 
of  thus  regarding  the  see  of  Rome,  so  far  gains  ground 
that  in  tiie  middle  of  the  tJiii-d  century  we  find  a  Cyprian 
whose  zeal  for  episcopal  independence  would  not  tolerate 
the  subjection  of  one  bishop  to  another,  still  speaking  of 
that  see  as  the  source  of  sacerdotal  unity.*  The  influ- 
ences that  gradually  built  up  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  had  a  special  force  of  operation  in  the  Western 
Church,  were  multifonn.  Rome  had  a  preeminence  and 
a  grandeur  in  the  estimation  of  men,  such  as  no  modem 
cities,  however  splendid,  have  ever  rivaled.  To  that  cap- 
ital the  nations  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  awe. 
Something  of  this  reverence  was  easily  transferred  to  the 
Church  which  had  its  seat  in  tlie  Eternal  City.  The  eus- 
lom  of  regarding  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  divinely  consti- 
tuted theatre  for  the  Cliristian  religion,  which  God  had 

1  Lib.  m.  iii.  3. 

*  The  lint  mentlan  ol 
■Lleh  were  camposed  ii 

*  Ep,  It.  ad  Conul. 
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moulded  for  this  end  by  a  long  providential  history,  led 
men  to  consider  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  predestined 
metropolis  of  Christianity.  In  times  of  persecution,  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  gathering  storm  was  often  com- 
municated from  the  Roman  Church,  whose  bishops  were 
likely  to  be  the  earliest  victims.  The  Roman  Church 
was  revered  as  the  only  apostolic  see  in  the  West.  Many 
of  the  churches  of  the  West  were  planted  by  its  agency ; 
many  received  from  it  pecuniary  aid.  There  were  fewer 
cities  than  in  the  East,  and  hence  fewer  competitors  to  dis** 
pute  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  less  room 
for  the  development  of  the  metropolitan  system,  which  in 
the  East  operated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  check  upon 
the  ambition  of  any  single  prelate.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Latin  Church  partook  of  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
race  among  whom  it  was  planted;  it  kept  on  its  path 
more  steadily,  while  the  East,  swayed  by  the  speculative 
spirit  of  the  Greek,  was  convulsed  by  the  great  contro- 
versies in  theology,  which  mark  especially  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  Through  all  the  period  of  the  Arian  and 
Nestorian  conflicts,  the  Roman  bishop  stood  sufficiently 
apart  from  the  contending  parties  to  acquire  great  import- 
ance in  their  eyes  and  to  make  his  support  coveted  by 
each  of  them.  He  was  the  powerful  neutral  whom  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  all  factions  to  conciliate.  The  desire  to 
gain  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  so  influential  a 
pi'elate  must  give,  would  induce  partisans  to  resort  to  him 
ai  an  umpire,  and  to  exalt  his  prerogative  in  flattering  lan- 
guage, such  as  under  diilerent  circumstances  they  would 
never  have  employed.  At  critical  moments  the  Roman 
bishop  actually  interposed  with  doctrinal  fornyilas  which 
met  with  general  acceptance ;  the  most  memorable  in- 
stance being  that  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (451),  when  the  statement  of  the  creed  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ  was  substantially  drawn  from  the  letter 
of  Leo  I.     But  how  far  the  Eastern  prelates  were  from 
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acknowledging  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Lifiho[i 
was  indicated  at  this  Yery  conncil,  where  a  titulai  and 
konorary  precedence  was  granted  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  equality  in  other  respects  was  claimed  for  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  acconnt  of  his  being  bishop 
of  "  New  Rome."  Leo  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  council,  which  placed  his  autliority  on  so 
precarious  a  foundation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on 
the  political  importance  of  the  city  where  it  was  exerted. 
He  repels  the  declaration  of  the  conncil  with  great 
warmth,  and  asserts  that  the  authority  of  spiritual  Rome 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  see  of  Peter.  But 
Leo  does  not  renounce  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  commanding  political  position  of  Rome,  but  skillfully 
interweaves  this  with  the  more  vital  consideration  jtist 
named.  He  claims  that  the  Roman  Empire  was  built  up 
with  reference  to  Christianity,  and  that  Rome,  for  this 
reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles.  This  idea  as  to  the  design  of  the  Roman 
Empire  passed  down  to  later  times.  It  is  implied  in  the 
lines  of  Dante,  where,  speaking  of  Rome  and  the  Empire, 
be  aays : — 


I  If  we  watch  the  course  of  history  for  several  centuries 
after  the  second,  we  observe  that  the  attempts  of  the 
R:man  bishops  to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  functions 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Church,  now  succeed  and 
•gain  are  repulsed ;  but  on  the  whole,  under  all  these 
fluctuations,  their  power  is  increasing. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  (311)  found  the  Church 
lo  firmly  oi^anized  under  its  hierarchy  that  it  could  not 
be  absolutely  merged  in  the  state,  as  might  liave  been 
B  result  had  its  constitution  been  different.  But  ium*^ 
I  "  Were  esUblished  ai  the  boly  place,  whereia 
SiU  Uu  tucceMor  of  ths  grealait  Peter." 
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him  and  his  successors,  the  supremacy  of  the  state  aud 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
maintained  by  the  emperors.  General  councils,  for  ex- 
ample, were  convoked  by  them  and  presided  over  by 
their  representatives,  and  conciliar  decrees  published  as 
laws  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  bishops  felt  it  to  be  an 
honor  to  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor.^  In  the 
closing  period  of  imperial  history,  the  emperors  favored 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  as  a  bond 
of  unity  in  the  Empire.  Political  disorders  tended  to 
elevat-e  the  position  of  the  Roman  bishop,  especially 
when  he  was  a  person  of  remarkable  talents  and  energy. 
In  such  a  case  the  office  took  on  new  prerogatives.  Leo 
the  Great  (440-461),  the  first,  perhaps,  who  is  entitled 
to  be  styled  Pope,  with  the  more  modem  associations  of 
the  title,  proved  himself  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  midst 
of  tumult  and  anarchj\  His  conspicuous  services,  as  in 
shielding  Rome  from  the  barbarians  and  protecting  its 
inhabitants,  facilitated  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion that  stretched  not  only  over  Italy,  but  as  far  as 
Gaul  and  Africa.  To  him  was  given  by  Valentinian  III. 
(445)  an  imperial  declaration  which  made  him  supreme 
over  the  Western  Church. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (476)  in  one  impor- 
tant particular  was  of  signal  advantage  to  tlie  popes :  it 
liberated  them  from  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The 
fate  of  the  Eastern  Chiu-ch  and  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Western  Church  and 
of  Rome,  had  its  political  situation  been  equally  unpro- 
pitious.  The  slavish  condition  to  which  the  Roman 
bishops  were  redaced  in  the  brief  period  of  the  full 
Greek  rule  in  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Justinian 
(539-568),  proves  how  closely  the  vigor  and  growth  of 
te  papal  institution  were  dependent  on  favor  ng  political 
circumstances.     From  this  ignoble  servitude  it  was  lib 

1  Gieseler,  n.  i.  3,  $  91 
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erated  by  the  Lombard  invasion,  which  brolte  down  Iha 
Greek  power  in  the  peninsula. 

Eat  the  direct  consequences  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  Weet  had  been  disaatrous  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  Papacy.^  Christian  Britain  had  been  con- 
qnered  by  the  heathen  Sasona  from  the  continent.  A  ri- 
anism  had  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  Germanic 
tribes.  The  Greek  Church,  which  became  more  and  more 
distinct  from  the  Latin,  in  language,  creed,  and  ritual, 
attached  itself  mth  increasing  loyalty  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  As  Arianiam  was,  step  by  step,  dis- 
placed by  orthodoxy  through  the  conquests  of  the  Franks, 
the  autliority  of  the  Papacy  was  not  proportionately  ad- 

I  vanced.  Even  the  power  of  metropohtana  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  sank,  and  the  government  of  the  Church 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  and  of  the  aristocracy  of 
nobles  and  bishops.  The  bishops  under  the  Merovingian 
kings  amassed  wealth,  but  led  unholy  hvea,  with  httle 
concern  for  the  interests  of  rehgion.  The  disorder  in  the 
Frank  Chiu-ch  reached  its  height  under  Charles  Martel. 
At  this  time  the  heretical  Lombards  had  founded  their 
kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Arabs,  having 

[  carried  their  dominion  over  Africa  and  Spain,  were  ad- 

1  raninng  apparently  to  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

Tlie  fortunate  aUiancc  of  the  Papacy  vrith  the  Frank* 
was  the  event  on  wliich  its  whole  medieval  history  turned. 
They  counted  at  their  conversion,  in  the  fifth  century,  only 
about  five  thousand  warriors.  They  gained  the  ascen- 
deney  over  the  Burgundians  and  Goths,  and  thus  secured 
the  victory  of  the  Catholic  faitli  over  the  Arian  type  ol 
Christianity.  This  alone  was  an  event  of  signal  moment, 
in  its  ultimate  bearing  on  the  papal  dominion.  Then 
tinder  Charles  Martel,  at  Poitiers  (732),  they  defeated  the 
Moslems  who,  in  their  victorious  progress,  were  encircling 

*  Christendom  and  threatening  not  only  to  crush  the  I'a- 
1  GleHbrecht,  Dit  Dculfdie  KaittTtiil,  I.  93. 
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pacy  but  even  to  extirpate  Christianity  itself.  Under  the 
■hield  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  went  forth  to  accomplish 
the  conversion  of  the  Germans ;  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  the  nation  which  had  been  won  from  heathenism  by 
missionaries  sent  directly  from  that  pontiff  whose  reign 
separates  the  ancient  or  classical  from  the  mediaeval  era 
of  the  Church,  Gregory  the  Great.  The  usurpation  of 
Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  was  hallowed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  by  the  sanction  obtained  from 
Pope  Zacharias  (750).  The  political  renovation  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy  was  attended  by  an  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  see.  The  Frankish  Church  was  brought 
into  closer  connection  with  Rome.  The  primacy  of  Peter 
was  universally  recognized ;  it  even  acquired,  through  tlie 
labors  of  Boniface,  a  far  higher  significance  than  it  had 
ever  before  possessed.^  After  the  Lombards  had  wrested 
from  the  Greeks  their  provinces  in  Italy,  and  were 
thi'eatening  Rome,  at  a  time,  too,  when,  by  the  contro- 
versy about  the  worship  of  images,  the  Western  Church 
was  separated  fi-om  the  East  and  the  Roman  bishop  was 
left  to  protect  himself,  he  turned  to  the  Franks  for  assist- 
ance against  his  heretical  and  aggressive  neighbors.  The 
deliverance  achieved  first  by  Pepin  (754-55),  and  then  by 
Charlemagne,  resulted  in  the  coronation  of  the  latter,  on 
Christmas  day,  800,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Thus  Charles  became  in  form  what  he 
had  made  himself  in  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The 
idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  was  never 
lost  from  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
the  Pope  virtually  proceeded  in  the  character  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Roman  people,  and  his  act  signified  the  re- 
nval  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charlemagne,  while  he 
recognized  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
demeaned  himself  as  a  master  in  reference  to  him,  as  in 
relation  to  his  own  bishops.     But  while  the  foundatioB 

1  Qiesebrecht,  i.  97. 
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waa  laid  for  the  papal  kmgdom  in  Italy  by  the  grants  oJ 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  a  plausible  ground  was  also  fur- 
nished for  the  subsequent  claim  that  the  Pope,  by  hia 
own  autliority,  had  ti-anaferred  the  Empire  from  the  East 
to  the  Wert,  and  selected  the  individual  to  fill  the 
throne.'  In  later  times  the  coronation  of  Charles  lent 
color  to  tlie  pretended  right  of  the  pontiffs  to  exert  a 
governing  influence  in  civil  not  less  than  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

As  the  divisions  and  conflicts  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire after  his  death  tended  to  exalt  the  bishops  who 
were  called  in  to  act  aa  umpires  among  rival  aspirants  or 
courted  for  the  religious  sanction  which  they  could  give 
to  successful  ambition,  so  did  this  era  of  disorder  tend  to 
magnify  tlie  power  of  the  recognized  bead  of  the  whole 
episcopate.  In  this  period  appeared  the  False  or  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decret;ils,  which  forraulizeil,  to  be  sure,  ten- 
dencies already  rife,  hut  still  imparted  to  those  tendencies 
an  authoritative  basis  and  an  augmented  strength.  The 
False  Decretals  brought  forward  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  made  the  Church  independent  of  the  State 
and  elevated  the  Roman  See  to  a  position  unknown  to 
preceding  ages.  The  immunity  and  tiigh  prerogatives 
of  bishops,  the  exaltation  of  primates,  as  the  direct  instru- 
ments of  the  popes,  above  metropolitans  who  were  closely 
dependent  on  the  secular  rulers,  and  the  ascription  of  the 
highest  legislative  and  judicial  functions  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  were  among  the  leading  features  of  this  spurioui 
collection,  which  found  its  way  into  the  codes  of  canon 
law  and  radically  modified  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  sya- 
tem.'  There  was  only  needed  a  pope  of  sufficient  talent* 
and  energy  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  new  prind- 

1  For  tha  blBloi7  ot  the  papml  kJDi^am  ia  Italy,  ue  the  work  af  Suseahnm 
MAtt  dtr  EtiUfthtinp  u.  Ambildanj  da  Kirehtntlaalu  {Ltiprig,  1864" 
,  ■  revieir  of  this  work  in  tha  fftvi  £»glattdir,  vol.  xxvi.  (Jin.  1807). 
On  tha  date  of  ths  PHUdo-Iud.  Decretali,  tet  Kiedner,  Kirektngtidlldtf 
H.    ThFy  firjl  appeared  i.boal  the  mtddlo  of  the  ninth  eenluty. 
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pies;  and  such  a  person  appeared  in  Nicholas  I.  (858- 
867).  Availing  himself  of  a  favorable  juncture,  he  exer- 
cised the  discipline  of  the  Church  upon  Lothair  II.,  the 
King  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  forced  to  submit  to  the 
papal  judgment  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  while  he  de- 
posed the  archbishops  who  had  endeavored  to  baffle  his 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  humbled  Hincmar, 
the  powerful  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  disregarded 
the  appeal  which  one  of  his  bishops,  Rothad  of  Soissons, 
had  made  to  Rome.  Such  exertions  of  power,  for  which 
the  False  Decretals  furnished  a  warrant,  seem  to  antici 
pate  the  Hildebrandian  age. 

Anxious  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  control  which 
Charlemagne  had  established  over  them,  the  popes  even 
fomented  the  discord  among  the  Prankish  princes  ;  but  the 
anarchical  condition  into  which  the  Empire  ultimately  fell, 
left  the  Papacy,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  prey  of 
Italian  factions,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  papal  office 
was  reduced  to  a  lower  point  of  moral  degradation  than 
it  ever  reached  before  or  since.^  This  era  —  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  harlots  disposed  of  the  papal 
office,  and  their  paramours  wore  the  tiara  —  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  intervention  of  the  German  sovereigns 
Otho  I.  and  Otho  III. ;  with  the  first  of  whom  the  Holv 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  used 
in  subsequent  ages,  the  secular  counterpart  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, takes  its  origin.^  The  pontiffs  preferred  the  sway 
of  the  emperors  to  that  of  the  lawless  Italian  barons.' 
This  dark  period  was  terminated  by  Henry  III.,  who 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and,  in  1046, 
^t  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  which  he  had  convoked,  dethroned 

^  The  degradation  of  the  Papacy  in  this  penod  is  depicted  in  the  dsTkeit 
9olon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  annalist,  Baronius.  AnnaleSf  x.  650  seq.  He  erea 
fallen  a  specioi  divine  preservation  of  the  Chnrch  and  of  the  Holy  See. 

*  Bryce,  ffoty  Roman  Empire,  p.  80.  This  admirable  work  deserves  to  be 
read  by  every  student  of  history. 

>  Ttn  Ranmer,  Oetehichte  dtr  ffohenttaufen^  i.  20 
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three  rival  popes,  and  rajsed  to  the  vacant  office  c 
hia  own  bishops. 

The  imperial  office  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  kings,  and  they,  like  their  Carlovingian  prede- 
casBors,  rescued  the  Papacy  from  destruction.  We  1 
"reached  tlie  period  when  Hildebrand  (1073-1085)  aj> 
peared  with  his  vast  reforming  plan.  While  he  aimed  at 
a  thorough  reformation  of  morals  and  a  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  disciphne,  he  coupL'd  with  this 
landable  project  the  fixed  design  to  subordinate  the  Stata 
to  the  Church,  and  to  subject  the  Chuich  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Pope.*  The  prosecution  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  good-  and  evil  were  almost  inseparably 
blended,  by  Hildebrand  himself,  and  by  a  series  of  able 
and  aspiring  pontiffs  who  trod  in  his  footsteps,  occasioned 
the  confiict  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

Tins  conflict,  with  which  medieval  history  for  several 
centuries  resounds,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  princes 
upon  their  sovereign,  and  hence  his  right  to  invest  them 
with  the  badges  of  their  office,  must  be  maintained ;  other- 
wise the  kingdom  would  be  divided  ag.iinst  itself.  On 
ie  contrary,  such  a  relation  on  the  part  of  bishops,  in- 
dependently of  simony  and  kindred  corruptions  which  were 
connected  with  the  control  of  secular  rulers  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  ecclesiastics,  was  naturally  deemed  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  the  sacerdotal  body.  To  fix  the  bounds  of 
authority  between  the  two  powers,  the  Papacy  and  tlie 
Empire,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  by  the  ordinance  of  heaven,  was 
impracticable  without  a  contest.  That  the  Emperor  wob 
oommissioned  to  preside  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  men, 
while  the  Pope  was  to  glide  and  govern  them  in  things 
■piritual,  was  too  vague  a  criterion  for  defining  the  limita 
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stf  jurisdiction.  The  coordination,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
two  powers,  was  a  relation  with  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  were  practicable,  neither  party  would  be  content. 
It  was  a  struggle  on  both  sides  for  universal  monarchy. 
Consequently  our  sympathies  aan  be  given  without  re- 
serve to  neither  party,  or  rather  they  must  be  given  to 
each  so  far  as  each  labored  to  curb  the  encroachments  and 
pravent  the  midue  predominance  of  the  other.  Neither 
aimed  at  the  destruction,  but  each  at  the  subjugation,  of 
the  other.  It  was  a  battle  where  society  would  have 
equally  suffered  from  the  complete  and  permanent  triumph 
of  either  contestant. 

The  Papacy  had  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the 
warfare  against  the  Empire,  even  apart  from  the  force  of 
the  religious  sentiments  which  the  head  of  the  Church 
could  more  easily  invoke  in  his  favor.  There  was  an  in- 
congruity between  the  station  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  fact  that  his  actual  dominion  was  far  fi'om  being 
coextensive  with  Christendom.  He  could  assert  nothing 
more  than  a  shadowy,  theoretical  supremacy  over  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  was  everywhere  the  acknowledged  head  of  Latin 
Christianity.  If  a  jealousy  for  their  own  rights  might 
tempt  other  kings  to  make  common  cause  vnth  the  Em- 
peror against  papal  aggressions,  this  feeling  would  be 
neutralized  by  the  danger  to  other  sovereigns  that  would 
follow  from  the  triumph  and  undisputed  exaltation  of  the 
Empire.  Few  kings  were  possessed  of  the  magnanimity 
of  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
peaceful  remonstrance  to  protect  Frederic  11.  from  the 
implacable  vindictiveness  of  Gregory  IX.  Moreover,  the 
relation  of  the  German  emperors  to  the  hierarchy  of 
their  kir^jdom  was  quite  different  from  that  held  by 
Charlemagne,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  aa 
well  as  a  civil  ruler.  An  indispensable  and  effective  sup- 
port the  popes  found  in  the  German  princes  themselves, 
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tbe  great  vasBals  of  the  Empire,  and  in  their  dispieitiuii 
to  put  checks  upon  the  power  of  their  soyereigns,  Th« 
same  cause  which  impeded  the  emperors  in  acting  upon 
Italy,  aided  the  popes  in  acting  upon  Germany.  The 
strength  of  the  popes  lay  in  the  intestine  divisions  whicli 
they  eould  create  there.  The  attempt  of  Gregory  VIL 
to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  utterly  hopel&js 
but  for  the  disaffection  which  the  arbitrary  conduct  jf 
Henry  had  provoked  among  his  own  subjects.  On  the 
contrary,  the  municipal  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  Itahan 
cities,  and  their  determined  struggle  for  independence, 
provided  the  popes  with  potent  allies  against  the  imperial 
authority.  The  pontiffs  were  able  to  present  themselves 
in  the  attractive  light  of  champions  of  popular  fi'eedom 
in  its  battle  mth  despotism.  The  crusades  gave  the 
popes  the  opportunity  to  corae  forward  as  the  leaders  of 
Christendom,  and  turn  to  their  own  account  the  religious 
enthusiasm  which  spread  as  a  fire  over  Europe.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  this  great  movement  was  seen  in  the 
augmented  power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  diminished 
strength  of  the  Imperial  cause. ^ 

The  Papacy  was  victorious  in  the  protracted  struggle 
with  the  Empire.  The  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.,  whom 
Hildebrand  kept  waiting  for  three  winter  days,  in  the 
garb  of  a  penitent,  in  the  yard  of  the  castle  at  Canossa, 
whatever  might  be  the  disgrace  which  it  inflicted  upon 
ttie  imperial  cause,  was  but  the  politic  act  of  a  passionate 
young  ruler,  who  saw  no  other  way  of  regaining  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  (1077).  When  the  lifting  of  the 
excommunication  was  found  not  to  include  the  full  resto- 
ration of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  he  took  up  arms  with 
an  energy  and  success  that  showed  how  little  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  the  indignities  to  which  he  had  submitted. 
The  Worms  Concordat  which  Calixtus  II.  concluded  with 
Henry  V.  in  1122,  and  which  provided  both  for  a  secala? 
1  Sm  Qiewler,  lu.  ill.  1, ;  IS. 
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and  a  epiiitual  investiture,  was  a  marked,  though  not  a 
fully  decisive,  triumph  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  a  great 
step  towards  complete  emancipation  from  imperial  sway.^ 
But  the  acknowledgment  which  Frederic  Barbarossa  made 
of  his  sin  and  error  to  Alexander  III.  at  Venice,  in  1177, 
after  a  contest  for  imperial  prerogatives  which  that  mon- 
arch had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  an  impres- 
rive  indication  of  the  side  on  which  the  victory  was  to 
rest.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  appeared  complete 
when  Gregory  X.  (1271-1276)  directed  the  electoral 
princes  to  choose  an  emperor  within  a  given  interval, 
and  threatened,  in  case  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  to  appoint,  in  conjunction  with  his  cardinals, 
an  emperor  for  them  ;  and  when  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
whom  they  proceeded  to  choose,  acknowledged  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  submissive  manner  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Empire,  that  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  have  cul- 
minated. In  the  eighteen  years  (1198-1216)  in  which 
Innocent  III.  reigned,  the  papal  institution  shone  forth 
in  full  splendor.^  The  enforcement  of  celibacy  had 
placed  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  a  closer  relation  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  Vicar  of  Peter  had  become 
the  Vicar  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  theocracy 
on  earth,  in  which  the  Pope  should  rule  in  this  character, 
fully  possessed  the  mind  of  Innocent,  who  united  to  the 
courage,"  pertinacity,  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Gregory 
VTI.,  a  broader  range  :>i  statesmanlike  capacity.  In  his 
view  tlie  two  swords  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power 
had  both  been  given  to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  so 
that  the  earthly  sovereign  derived  his  prerogative  from 
the  head  of  the  Church.  The  king  was  to  the  Pope  as 
the  moon  to  the  sun-— a  lower  luminary  shining  with 

1  Giesebrecht,  i.  917. 

S  Horter,  QtichichU  Papst  \nocent  d,  Drittenf  8  toU.  (1841). 
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borru'ived  Uglit.  Acting  on  tliia  tlieorj,  he  a^umed  the 
post  of  arbiter  in  the  contentions  of  Dations,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  dethrone  kings  at  his  pleasure.  Thi 
intei-posed  to  decide  the  disputed  imperial  election  in  Ger- 
miiny  ;  and  when  Otbo  IV.,  the  emperor  whom  he  had 
placed  in  power,  proved  false  to  his  pledges  respecting  the 
papal  «ee,  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  and 
brought  forward  Frederic  II.  in  his  stead.  In  his  conflict 
with  .Iiim,  King  of  England,  Innocent  laid  bis  kingdom 
onder  an  interdict,  excommunicated  him,  and  finally  gave 
his  dominions  to  the  sovereign  of  France ;  and  John, 
after  the  most  abject  liumiliation,  received  them  back  in 
fee  from  the  Pope.  In  the  Church  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  universal  bishop,  under  the  theory  that  all  epis- 
copal power  was  originally  deposited  in  Peter  and  bis 
successors,  and  communicated  through  this  source  to 
bishops,  who  were  thus  only  the  vicai-s  of  the  Pope,  and 
might  be  deposed  at  will.  To  him  belonged  all  legis- 
lative authority,  councils  having  merely  a  deliberative 
power,  while  the  right  to  convoke  them  and  to  ratify  or 
annul  their  proceedings  belonged  ejcelusively  to  him.  He 
alone  was  not  bound  by  the  laws,  and  might  dispense 
with  them  m  the  case  of  others.  Even  the  doctiine  of 
papal  infallibility  began  to  spread,  and  seems  implied,  if 
not  explicitly  avowed,  in  the  teaching  of  the  most  eminent 
theologian  of  the  a^e,  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  ecclesia*- 
tical  revolution  by  which  the  powers  tJiat  of  old  had  been 
distributed  through  the  Cluu-ch  were  now  absorbed  and 
WDcentratod  in  the  Pope,  was  analogous  to  the  political 
shange  in  which  the  feudal  system  gradually  gave  place 
to  monarchy.  The  right  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
all  biidops,  the  right  even  to  nomiuatu  bishops  and  to 
dispose  of  all  benefices,  the  exclusive  right  of  absolution, 
canonization,  and  dispensation,  the  right  to  tax  the 
churches  —  such  were  some  of  the  enormous  preroga- 
tives, for  the  enforcement  of  which  papal  legates,  clothed 
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mth  ample  powers,  were  sent  into  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  to  override  the  authority  of  bishops  and  of  local 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  establishment  of  the  famous 
mendicant  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  raised 
up  a  swarm  of  itinerant  preachers  who  were  olosely 
attached  to  the  Pope,  and  ready  to  defend  papal  prey 
rogatives  and  papal  extortions  against  whatever  opposi- 
tion might  arise  from  the  secular  clergy.  Gaining  a  foolr- 
hold  in  the  universities,  they  defined  and  defended  in 
lectures  and  scholastic  systems  that  conception  of  the  pa- 
pal institution  in  which  all  these  usurpations  and  abused 
were  contained. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papacy  was  achieving 
its  victory  over  the  Empire,  a  power  was  at  work  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  vic- 
tory a  barren  one,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  conqueror.  This  power  may  be  described  as 
nationalism,  or  the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  in- 
volved an  expansion  of  intelligence  and  an  end  of  the 
exclusive  domination  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests.^ The  secularizing  and  centralizing  tendency, 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  was  a 
force  adverse  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  towns,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  growth  of  their  power ;  the  rise  of  com- 
merce ;  the  crusades,  which  in  various  ways  lent  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  new  crystallization  of  European 
society;  the  conception  of  monarchy  in  its  European 
form,  which  entered  the  minds  of  men  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  —  these  are  some  of  the  principal  signs  of 
the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  things.     Before  the  end  of 

1  "The  gradnal  but  slow  reaction  of  the  national  feeling  (dea  staatlichea 
Mtftes)  against  ecclesiastical  government  in  Europe  (europaische  Kirchenrecht), 
if,  in  general,  the  most  weighty  element  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Age;  it 
appears  in  every  period  under  li£Ferent  forms  and  names,  particularly  in  the 
•troggie  about  investitures  and  the  conflict  it  the  Hohenstaufen,  is  continued  in 
Um  Beformation,  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  still  visible  in  the  most  n* 
MBt  Concordats  and  in  the  antagonisms  )f  onr  own  time." — Gregorovini,  G0> 
•dUdkte  der  Siadi  Rom  im  Sfittelalter,  v   66L 
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the  tliirteenth  century,  tho  laat  Syi'iaa  town  in  tlie  handi 
of  the  Cliristiana  ■was  yieldud  to  the  Saracens,  and  the 
peculiar  enthusiasm  ivhich  had  driven  multitudua  by  at 
irresiBtible  force  ia  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  had 
vanished.  The  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Empire 
had  been  really  itself  a  contest  bet-ween  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  lay  elements  of  society.  The  triumph  of  the  I'u^ 
pacy  had  been  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  and  in- 
trinsic weakness  of  the  German  monarchy.  It  had  been 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  German  princes ;  but  tlicy,  in 
their  turn,  were  found  ready  to  resist  papal  encroach- 
ments. From  the  time  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
Europe  had  formed,  so  to  speak,  one  family,  united  by 
the  bond  of  religion,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy. 
All  other  influences  tended  to  division  and  isolation. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  formed  but  a  temporary 
breakwater  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.  The  Ger- 
man spirit  of  independence  was  unfavorable  to  political 
unity.  The  feudal  system  was  an  atomic  condition  of 
political  society.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Church, 
through  its  hierarchical  organization  under  one  cliief,  did 
a  beneficent  work  for  civilization  by  fusing  the  peoples, 
as  far  as  its  influence  went,  into  a  single  community,  and 
subjecting  them  to  a  uniform  training.  The  medieval 
Papacy,  whatever  evils  may  have  been  connected  with  it, 
saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  "  Provi- 
dence might  have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  ima^ne  by  what  other  oi^anizing  or  ccnsoli- 
dating  force,  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nationa 
cjuld  have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  cod- 
Qicting  league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and 
conformity  of  manners,  usages,  laws,  religion,  which  have 
made  their  rivalries,  oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long, 
ceaseleBs  wars,  on  the  wliole  to  issue  in  the  noblest, 
highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civilization  kno\vn  ta 
man.' "     But  the  time  must  come  for  the  diversifying  ot 

1  Hilman.  Biitoiy  of  Latiit  Ciruliii»lif,  li.  13.     See  t]H>  iii   im. 
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tlus  unity,  for  the  deffelopment  of  the  nations  in  Unit 
ieparate  individuality.  This  waa  a  change  equally  indis- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  national  languages  which  fol- 
lowB  the  chaotic  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
is  an  interesting  sign  of  that  new  stage  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  upon  which  Europe  was  preparing  to 
enter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  earliest  vernacular 
literature  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England  in- 
Tolved  to  BO  great  an  extent  satires  and  invectives  against 
eccleriastica.  Many  of  the  writers  in  the  living  tongxiea 
I  were  laymen.  A  class  of  lay  readers  sprang  up,  so  tliat 
!t  was  no  longer  the  case  that  "  clerk  "  was  a  synonym  for 
one  who  ia  able  to  read  and  write.  "  The  greater  part 
of  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Hallam,  *'at  least 
from  the  twelfth  century,  may  be  considered  as  artillery 
leveled  against  the  clergy."  ^  In  Spain,  the  contest  with 
the  Moors  infused  into  the  earliest  literary  productions 
the  mingled  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  religion,^  But  in 
Germany  the  minnesingers  abound  in  hostile  allusiona  to 
the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics.  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time, 
a  warm  champion  of  the  imperial  side  i^inst  the  popes, 
denounces  freely  the  riches  and  usurpations  of  the 
Chnrch.'  It  ia  true  that  the  brute  epic,  of  which  Rey- 
nard tlie  Fos  may  be  considered  the  blossom,  which 
figures  largely  in  the  early  literature  of  Germnny  and 
the  neighboring  countries,  was  not  didactic  or  satirical 
in  it«  design.*  But  it  was  later  converted  into  this  use 
and  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  chastising  the  faults  of 
priests  and  monks.*     The  Proven^l  bards  were  bold  and 

■  XAenUun  of  Europe,  I.  ISO. 

*  TtcknoT,  Biitory  of  Spanith  Littraturt,  I  103. 

*  Knrti,  Ofchichlt    dir    diatKhen  Lifpmlw,  I.  18   Mq.,  Irben    [>u»CM 

*  Tilmir,  Gth.  d.  deutieH.  lil.,  p.  S99  seq. 
DJ,  QKk.  d.  dtvltehm  Lit.  i,  lU. 
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imsparmg  in  their  treatment  of  fte  hierarchy  until 
were  silenced  by  the  Albigensian  crusade.  In  Italy 
Dante  sind  Petrarch  signalized  the  beginning  of  a 
national  literature  by  then-  denunciation  of  the  -vices  and 
usurpations  of  the  Papacy ;  while  iu  the  prose  of 
Boccacio  the  popular  religious  teaehera  are  a  mark  for 
anbounded  lidicule.  English  poetry  begins  with  con- 
temptuous and  indignant  censure  of  the  monks  and 
higher  clergy,  with  the  boldest  manifestations  of  the 
anti-hierarchical  tendency.  "  Teutonism,"  saya  Milman, 
"  is  now  holding  its  fii-st  initiatory  struggle  with  Latin 
Christianity."  ^  "  The  Vision  of  Piers'  Ploughman,"  by 
Wilham  Langland,  which  bears  the  date  of  1362,  la 
from  the  pen  of  an  earnest  reformer  who  Taluea  reason 
and  conscience  as  the  guides  of  the  soul,  and  attributes 
the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  the  world  to  tlie  wealth 
and  worldly  temper  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the 
mendicant  orders."  The  poem  ends  with  an  assertion  of 
the  small  value  of  popes'  pardons  and  the  superiority  of 
ft  righteous  life  over  trust  in  indulgences.  "Pierce  the 
Ploughman's  Crede,"  ia  a  poem  from  another  hand,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1394.  The  poet  intro- 
duces a  plain  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  Christian  knowledge  and  wanta  to  learn  Ida 
creed.  He  applies  successively  to  the  four  orders  of 
mendicant  friars,  who  give  him  no  satisfaction,  but  rail  at 
each  other,  and  are  absorbed  in  riches  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. Leaving  them,  he  finds  an  honest  ploughman,  who 
inveighs  against  the  monastic  orders  and  gives  him  the 
instruction  which  he  desires.'     The  author  is  an  avowed 

1  binary  of  Latin  ChriUianily,  nii.  3T9.  In  this  ind  in  the  tbne  preced- 
tag  chapten,  Mittnoii  gira  »n  iaterestinp  description  of  [be  early  vernacular 
UUratunu.  tn  ch.  W.  he  tpeakg  of  ihe  ealirical  Latin  poemg  that  sprang  np 
amine  the  clergy  sad  within  the  walls  of  convents. 

>  The  poem  is  amang  the  poblicatiODs  of  the  Enrlj  Engluh  Tixt  Soatly.  II 
ia  aaal"zed  hi  (he  prttace  of  Part  I,  Text  A.  See  also,  Warloii,  Sulary  ^ 
Engliih  Porlry,  sect.  riii.  [rot.  ii.  U). 

*  The  poem  ia  pabliahedbjUu  £aWy  Et/UA  Tiai  Secittt  (1867).   Wutoft 

wet,  ii.  lii.  m- 
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Wickliffite.  Chaucer,  in  the  picture  of  social  life  whi(ih 
he  has  drawn  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  shows  himself 
in  full  accord  with  Wickliffe  in  the  hostility  to  the  men- 
dicant friars.  Chaucer  reserves  his  admiration  for  the 
simple  and  faithful  pamh  priest,  «  rich  in  holy  thought 
and  work ; "  the  higher  clergy  he  handles  in  a  genuine 
anti-sacerdotal  spirit.  In  the  "  Pardoner,"  Uden  with 
his  reUcs,  and  with  his  wallet 

*'  Brimful  of  pardons,  come  from  Rome  all  hot,'' 

he  depicts  a  character  who  even  then  excited  scorn  and 
reprobation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  many  of  the  early  writers 
who  have  been  referred  to,  how  reverence  for  religion  and 
for  the  Church  is  blended  with  bitter  censure  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  wealth  of  ecclesiastics ;  how  the  spiritual 
office  of  the  Pope  is  distinguished  from  his  temporal 
power.  In  the  one  character  he  is  revered,  in  the  other 
he  is  denounced.  The  fiction  of  Constantine's  donation 
of  his  western  dominions  to  Pope  Silvester,  which  was 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accounted  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  There  was  the  source  of  the  pride  and 
wealth  of  the  popes.     Dante  adverts  to  it  in  the  lines : 

"Ah,  Constantine,  of  how  mnch  ill  was  mother, 
Not  thy  conversion,  hut  that  marriage-dower. 
Which  the  first  wealthy  father  took  from  thee.''  ^ 

And  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  Constantine,  who 

"  Became  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  Pastor," 

and  says  of  him  in  Paradise, 

'*  Now  knoweth  he  how  all  the  ill  deduced 
From  his  good  action  is  not  harmful  to  him, 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  be  destroyed."  * 

1  i^f.  xiz  115.        "  Ahi,  Costantin,  di  qnanto  mal  fa  matn, 

Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  qnella  dot* 
Che  date  prese  11  prime  ricco  patre  I  '* 

*  Farad,  xz.  58.     ''  Ora  conosce  come  .  mal,  dedutto 

Dal  sue  bene  ope '^ar.  nor  gli  h  nocivo, 
Awegna  che  sia  '  mondo  indi  distrntfo.** 
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We  find  a  like  lament  reBpectlng  tlie  fatal  gift  to  Sil- 
vester, in  the  Waldensian  poem,  "  The  Noble  Lesaon.  ' 
Waiter  von  der  Vogelweide  makes  tlie  angels,  when  Con- 
Etantino  endowed  Silvester  with  worldly  power,  cry  out 
with  grief  ;  and  justly,  he  adds,  since  the  popes  were  to 
use  that  power  to  ruin  the  emperors  and  to  stir  up  tbn 
princes  against  them.'  These  bitter  lamentations  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  from  advocates  of  reform,  until  the  talo 
of  the  alleged  donation  was  discovered  to  be  destitute  of 
truth.2 

The  anti -hierarchical  spirit  was  powerfully  reinforced 
by  the  legists.  From  the  middle  of  the  tlmteenth  cen- 
tury the  University  of  Bologna  rose  in  importance  as  the 
groat  Bnat  of  the  revived  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
As  PiU'is  was  the  seminary  of  theology,  Bologna  was  the 
nursery  of  law.  Law  was  cultivated,  however,  at  other 
universities ,8  That  a  class  of  laymen  should  arise  who 
were  devoted  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  ancient 
law  was  in  itself  a  significant  event.  The  le^ta  were 
the  natural  defenders  of  the  state,  the  powerful  auxilia- 
ries of  the  kings.*  Their  influence  was  in  opposition  to 
feudalism  and  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  and  placed  bul- 
warks rmmd  the  civil  authority  in  its  contest  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  were  con- 
fronted by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a 
venerable  code,  who  claimed  for  the  kings  the  rights  of 
Caesar,  and  could  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  Church  canons  of  an  earher  date.* 

The  effectual  reaction  against  the  Papacy  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  cherished  to  the  full 


E,  Cici.  d.  dmudi.  LiU  i-  M-    l^o  »o 

,y  Kurtz,  p.  &0, 

iTtt  public  and  foriDHl  exposure  fit  tbe 


*  Ssvigny,  GeeJiichU  dei  ron.  Secht,,  i 

*  UureDt,  FeodaliU  il  tti/lu*,  p.  S30. 
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extenfc  the  theories  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.,  but 
was  destitute  of  their  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom.^ 
The  resistance  that  he  provoked  sprang  from  the  spirit 
which  we  have  termed  nationalism.  The  contest  in 
which  the  Hohenstaufen  had  perished,  was  taken  up  by 
the  King  of  France,  the  country  which  th.  oughout  the 
Middle  Ages  had  been  the  most  faithful  protector  of  the 
Papacy,  and  whose  royal  house  had  been  established  by 
the  popes  on  an  Italian  throne  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Empire.  It  was  ordained  that  their  protectors  should  be- 
come their  conquerors.^  The  conflict  of  Boniface  with 
Philip  the  Fair  is  of  remarkable  interest  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  source  of  Boniface's  anger  was  the  levying 
by  Philip  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  the  clergy  and  his 
prohibiting  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from 
his  kingdom.  Another  point,  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting, is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  laity 
in  relation  to  the  clergy  come  up  for  discussion.  One  de- 
fining characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
the  release  of  the  laity  from  subserviency  to  clerical  con- 
trol. There  is  something  ominous  in  the  opening  words 
which  give  its  title  to  one  of  the  famous  bulls  of  this 
pontiff :  Clerteis  laicos.  It  begins  with  reminding  Philip 
that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chievous to  clergymen.  Not  less  significant,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  history,  is  one  of  the  responses  of  Philip 
to  the  Pope's  indignant  complaints,  in  which  the  king 
affirms  that  "  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
is  composed  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  laymen ; " 
that  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an  abuse  when  they  try  to 
appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves  the   ecclesiastical 

1  DrumaLn,  G»ch,  Bonifadus  des  Achten  (1852.)  An  apologetic  biographer 
^  Boniface  is  Tosti,  Storia  di  Bonifacio  VIII.  e  de*suoi  tempi  (1846).  la 
she  same  vein  is  the  article  of  Wiseman  Cm  review  of  Sismondi),  Estayt  on 
Varioiu  Subjects,  iii.  161  seq.  Schwab,  in  the  (Roman  Catholic)  QuarUd' 
Kkri/t  (1846,  No.  1),  considers  that  Tt«ti  and  Wiseman  are  unduly  biased  ia 
favor  of  Boniface.    Hifl  reign  was  from  1294  to  1303. 

*  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  d.  Stadt  Rem  im  MittehUer,  v  560. 
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liberty  with  which  the  grace  of  Christ  has  made  as  free 
that  Christ  himself  commanded  to  render  to  CiEsar  tho 
thinga  that  are  Ciesar'a.  More  remarkable  still  is  tha 
fact  that  Philip  tmce  suminoned  to  Iiia  support  the  es- 
tates of  his  i-ealm,  and  that  the  nation  stood  firmly  by  its 
excommunicated  sovereign.  The  pontifical  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  two  swords,  the  aupi-emacy  cf  the  ecclesias- 
tical over  the  temporal  power,  and  the  subjection  of 
every  creature  to  the  Pope,  who  judges  all  and  is  judged 
by  none,  were  met  by  a  determined  resistance "  on  the 
piirt  of  the  French  nation.  When  Boniface  summoned 
the  French  clergy  to  Rome  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
king,  the  act  aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  The 
Papal  Bull,  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  Legate,  waa 
publicly  burned  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1302.  The  clergy  of  France  addressed  to  the  incensed 
pontiff  a  denial  of  his  proposition  that  in  secular  mattera 
the  Pope  stands  above  the  ICing.  Finally  all  Franca 
united  in  an  appeal  to  a  general  council.  It  was  by  two 
laymen,  William  of  Nogaret,  keeper  of  the  king's  seal, 
and  Sciarra  Cotonna,  that  the  personal  attack  was  made 
on  Boniface  at  Auagni,  which  resulted  shortly  afterwai-da 
in  his  death  (1303). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  when  the  prestige  of 
the  Papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as,  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  it  had  grown.  This  fall  was  due  to  the 
expansion  of  inteUigence,  to  the  general  change  in  society 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But  it  was  acceler- 
ated by  influences  which  were  subject,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  control  of  the  popes  themselves.  It  ie  tho 
puriod  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  the  long  leai- 
dence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  gi'eat  schism. 
During  a  great  part  of  this  period  the  Papacy  waa 
enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  French  court.  This  situation  impelled  the  popes  to 
unjust  and  i^ressive  measures  towjird  Germany,  Eu^ 
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land,  and  other  Catholic  coantries,  measures  which  coidd 
not  fail  to  provoke  earnest  resentment.  France  was  wil) 
ing,  as  long  as  the  Papacy  remained  her  tool,  to  indulge 
the  popes  in  extravagant  assertions  of  authority,  which 
could  only  have  the  effect  to  aggravate  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  other  nations.  The  revenues  of  the  court 
at  Avignon  were  supplied  by  means  of  extortions  aid 
usurpations  which  had  been  hitherto  without  example. 
The  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  even 
of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  by  the 
popes  upon  imworthy  persons,  or  given  in  commendam 
to  persons  already  possessed  of  lucrative  places;  the 
claim  of  the  first  fruits  or  annMes — a  tribute  from 
new  holders  of  benefices  —  and  the  levying  of  burdensome 
taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  grades,  were  among  the  methods  resorted  to  for 
replenishing  the  papal  treasury.  The  effect  of  these 
various  forms  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  upon  public 
opinion  was  the  greater,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  ex- 
tremely luxurious  and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  im- 
moraUty  of  which  has  been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch, 
an  eye-witness. 

The  attempt  of  John  XXII.  to  maintain  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire  and  to  deprive 
Louis  of  Bavaria  of  his  crown,  that  he  might  place  it  on 
the  head  of  the  King  of  France,  had  an  effect  in  Ger- 
many analogous  to  that  produced  in  France  by  the  con- 
flict of  Boniface  and  Philip.  The  imperial  rights  found 
die  boldest  defenders.  At  length,  in  1338,  the  electoral 
princes  solenmly  declared  that  the  Roman  king  receives 
his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electiiral 
college. 

In  England,  irom  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  undei 
Henry  II.,  in  1164,  there  had  been  manifest  a  disposition 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  and  set  bounds  to  the  encroach- 
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ments  of  the  Church,  and  especially  to  curtail  foi^eigu 
eccleaiastical  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.' 
Now  that  the  Papacy  had  become  the  instrument  of 
Ki'ance,  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  naturally  quickened. 
Two  imporUnt  statutes  of  Edward  III.  were  the  con- 
sequence :  the  statute  of  provisors,  which  devolved  on 
tliB  King  the  right  to  fill  the  Church  offices  that  had 
been  reserved  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  statute  of  prsemu' 
nire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring,  by  direct  prosecu- 
tion or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tribunal,  a  cause  that 
fell  under  the  King's  jurisdiction, 

In  this  contest  of  the  foui'teenth  century,  "  monarchy  " 
was  the  watchword  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Papacy,  the 
symbol  of  the  new  generation  who  were  breaking  loose 
from  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  The  mon- 
archists rose  against  the  papists."  ^  In  France  it  was  the 
rights  of  the  throne  and  its  independence  of  the  Church 
which  were  maintained  by  the  jurists,  and  by  the  school- 
men, as  John  of  Paris  and  Occam,  who  came  to  their 
help.  In  Germany  it  was  the  old  imperial  rights  as  de- 
fined ir,  the  civil  law,  and  as  preceding  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church,  that  were  defended.  In  opposition 
to  the  pohtical  ideas  of  his  master  in  theology,  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  Dante  wrote  his  noted  treatise  on  monarchy, 
in  advocacy  of  Gliibelline  principles,  against  the  claims 
oi  the  popes  to  temporal  power.  Apart  from  the  great 
influence  of  this  book,  and  outside  of  Italy,  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  the  nature  of  monarchy 
in  general,  led  to  earnest  investigation.  In  Germany 
especially,  legists  and  theologians  immersed  themselves 
in  historical  and  critical  inquiries  upon  the  foundation 
of  civil  authority,  and  the  ground  on  which  papal  inters 
ferences  with  secular  government  professed  to  repose. 
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These  writers  did  not  stop  with  confuting  the  notion 
that  the  Empire  was  transferred  by  papal  authority  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  The  celebrated  work  of  Marsiliua 
of  Padua,  the  "  Defensor  Pacis,"  went  beyond  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  and  assailed  even  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  It  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over 
the  otlier  Apostles,  and  even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved 
to  lia79  ever  visited  Rome.  This  work  maintained  the 
supreme  autliority  of  a  general  council.  The  Minorites, 
or  schismatical  Franciscans,  who  insisted  on  the  rule  of 
poverty  as  binding  on  the  clergy,  and  accused  John 
XXII.  of  heresy  for  rejecting  their  principle,  contended 
on  the  same  side.  William  of  Occam  seconded  Marsiliua 
in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Eight  Questions  on  the  Power  of 
the  Pope."  Occam,  like  Dante,  rested  his  denial  of  the 
validity  of  the  alleged  donation  of  Constantino  on  the 
ground  that  an  emperor  had  no  right  to  renounce  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Empire.  He  placed  the  Emperor 
and  the  General  Council  above  the  Pope,  as  his  judges. 
Coronation,  he  said,  was  a  human  ceremony,  which  any 
bishop  could  perform.  "  These  bold  writings  attacked  the 
collective  hierarchy  in  all  its  fimdamental  principles ;  they 
inquired,  with  a  sharpness  of  criticism  before  unknown, 
into  the  nature  of  the  priestly  office;  they  restricted 
the  notion  of  heresy,  to  which  the  Church  had  given  so 
wide  an  extension;  they  appealed,  finally,  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  only  valid  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
As  fervent  monarchists,  these  theologians  subjected  the 
Church  to  the  State.  Their  heretical  tendencies  an- 
nounced a  new  process  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  CathoUc  Church  went  down."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  among  the  principal  literary  champions  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  there  was  found  a  representative  of 
each  of  the.  cultivated  nations  of  the  West.^ 

1  Gregon^-ius,  vi.  139,  130.  Copioan  extracts  from  the  De/emor  Poom, 
ikhieh  was  the  joint  production  of  Marailiusof  Padua  and  John  of  Jandnn, 
Uit  Emperor  Louis's  physician,  are  given  by  Gieseler,  in.  iv.  c.  1,  §  99,  n.  15- 
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Dniing  the  achiam  which  ensued  upan  the  election  ot 
Urban  VI.  in  lii78,  there  was  presented  before  Chi-Jsfcen- 
doin    the    spectacle   of   rival  popes  imprecating    curses 
upon  C'lch  other;  each  with  his  court  to  be  maintained 
.  by  tasea  and  contributions,  which  had  to  be  lai^ely  in- 
on  account  of  the  division.    When  men  were  com- 
[  pelled  to  choose  between  rival  claimants  of  the  oifice,  it 
'  was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise  a  still  deeper  invea- 
f  ligation  into  the  origin  and  grounds  of  papal  authority. 
Inquirers  reverted  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  find  both  the  causes  and  the  core  of  the  dreadful 
evils  under  which  Christian  society  was  suffering.     More 
than  one  jurist  and  theolc^ian  called  attention  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  popes  for  secular  rule  and  to  their  oppressive 
domination  over  the  Church,  as   the  prime   fountain  ot 
this  frightful  disorder. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  vigorous  and  prolonged 
endeavors,  which  proved  for  the  most  part  abortive,  to 
reform  the  Church  "  in  head  and  members."  Princes 
intervened  to  make  peace  between  popes,  as  popes  had 
before  intervened  to  make  peace  between  princes.'  It  is 
the  era  of  the  Reforming  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel,  when,  lai^ely  under  the  lead  of  the  Paris  theolo- 
gians, a  reformation  in  the  morals  and  administration  ot 
the  Church  was  sought  through  the  ^ency  of  these 
►  great  assembhes.^  Tlie  theory  on  which  D'Ailly,  Grer- 
I  son,  and  the  other  leaders  who  cooperated  with  them, 
fToceeded,  was  that  of  episcopal,  as  contrasted  with  pa- 
pal, supremacy.  The  Pope  was  primate  of  the  Church, 
bnt  bishops  derived  their  authority  and  grace  for  the  dis- 
diai^  of  their  office,  not  from  him,  but  from  the  ssme 
B<nirce  as  that  from  which  he  derived  his  powers.  The 
Church,  when  gathered  together  by  its  representatives  in 
«  generid  council,  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  the 
pope  himself  is  subordinate  and  amenable.     Their  aim 

>  Uurtnt,  La  R'/ormt,  p.  8D.  ^  lU'»-l"30 
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wsB  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  constitutional  instead 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  The  Gallican  theologians  held 
to  an  infallibility  residing  somewhere  in  the  Ch  irch  ; 
most  of  them,  and  ultimately  all  of  them,  placirg  this 
infallibility  in  oecumenical  councils.  The  flattering  hopes 
under  which  the  Council  of  Pisa  opened  its  proceedings, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  in  consequence  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  reformers  to  push  through  their  meas- 
ures without  a  pope,  and  the  failure  of  Alexander  V.  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  made  them  prior  to 
his  election.  Moreover,  the  schism  continued,  with  three 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  Council  of  Constance 
began  under  the  fairest  auspices.  The  resolve  to  vote  by 
nations  was  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  crushed  the  design  of  the  flagitious  Pope  John 
XXIII.  to  control  the  assembly  by  the  preponderance 
of  Italian  votes.  Solemn  declarations  of  the  supremacy 
and  authority  of  the  Council  were  adopted,  and  were 
carried  out  in  the  actual  deposition  of  the  infamous  Pope. 
But  the  plans  of  reform  were  mostly  wrecked  on  the  same 
rock  on  which  they  had  broken  at  Pisa.  A  pope  must  be 
elected  ;  and  Martin  V. ,  once  chosen,  by  skillful  manage- 
ment  and  by  separate  arrangements  with  difEerent  princes, 
was  able  to  undo,  to  a  great  extent,  the  salutary  work  of 
the  Council,  and  even  before  its  adjournment  to  reassert 
the  very  doctrine  of  papal  superiority  which  the  Council 
had  repudiated.  The  substantial  failure  of  this  Council, 
the  most  august  ecclesiastical  assemblage  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men 
everywhere  deemed  indispensable,  was  a  proof  that  some 
more  radical  means  of  reformation  would  have  to  bo 
adopted.  But  another  grand  effort  in  the  same  direction 
was  put  forth ;  and  the  Council  of  Basel,  notwithstanding 
that  it  adopted  numerous  measures  of  a  beneficent  charac- 
ter, which  were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  nations,  had  at 
last  no  better  issue ;  for  most  of  the  advantages  that  were 
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granted  to  them  and  the  concessions  that  were  niatle  by 
the  popes,  especially  to  Germany,  they  contrived  after- 
ward, by  adi-oit  diplomauy,  to  recall. 

If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  time  of  the  schism  and  the  reforming 
councils,  we  observe  that  political  considerations  have 
6way,  in  the  room  of  distinctively  ecclesiastical  motives 
and  feelings.'  National  rivalries  and  the  ambition  of 
princes  are  everyivhere  prominent.  The  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are  endeavoring  to  augment  their  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  especially  by  taking  into  their 
hands  ecclesiastical  appointments.  It  was  during  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  European  monarchies  were  ac- 
quiring a  firm  oi^anization.  In  England  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  hia 
Bon  and  auccesaor  the  rights  of  both  hues  were  united. 
In  France  the  century  of  strife  with  England  had  been 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudatories  to  sub- 
jection to  the  crown.  In  Spain,  Caatile  and  Aragon  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  their  sovereigns,  and  their 
kingdom  was  consolidated  by  the  conquest  of  Granada. 

At  this  critical  epoch,  when  it  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  for  pontiffs  devoted  to  the  inter- 
estfl  of  religion  to  breast  the  dominant  spirit  of  national- 
ism, it  appeared  to  be  the  sole  ambition  of  a  series  of 
popes  to  aggrandize  their  families  or  to  strengthen  the 
states  of  the  Church.  No  longer  absorbed  in  any  grand 
public  object,  like  the  crusades,  they  plotted  and  fought 
to  build  up  principalities  in  Italy  for  their  relatives.  To 
'he  furtherance  of  such  worldly  schemes,  they  often  applied 
llie  treasures  which  they  procured  by  taxing  the  Church 
and  from  the  sale  of  church  offices.  The  vicious  character 
of  several  of  them  augmented  the  scandal  which  this  cor- 

1  The  sontroversy,  aiiring  this  perifid,  between  the  ndTocates  of  the  ■rieto- 
vatic  or  GiUlcan  and  of  the  pupal  sjiIemB.  ii  descnbed,  with  ropioiu  dtMOaet 
tnm  the  polemiol  •rrilera  who  {urticipalcd  in  it,  by  Oieseler,  Cliurci  Buten/ 
111.  T.  i.  S  138. 
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rapt  policy  created.  Sixtus  FV.,  aiming  to  found  a  prin- 
cipality for  his  nephew  —  or,  according  to  MachiaveUi, 
his  illegitimate  son  Girolamo  Riario  —  favored  the  con 
rpiracy  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  former  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  high  maso» 
fie  then  joined  Naples  iu  making  war  on  Florence.  In 
3rder  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew,  he  first  incited 
Venice  to  war ;  but  when  his  nephew  went  over  to  the 
side  of  Naples,  the  Pope  forsook  his  Venetian  allies  and 
excommunicated  them.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  his  consequent  chagrin  hastened  his  death.  In- 
nocent VIII.,  besides  advancing  the  fortunes  of  seven 
illegitimate  children,  and  waging  two  wars  with  Naples, 
received  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Sultan  for  detaining 
his  brother  and  rival  in  prison,  instead  of  sending  him  to 
lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom. Alexander  VI.,  whose  wickedness  brings  to  mind 
the  dark  days  of  the  Papacy  in  the  tenth  century,  occu- 
pied liimself  in  building  up  a  principality  for  his  favorite 
son,  that  monster  of  depravity,  Caesar  Borgia,  and  in 
amassing  treasures,  by  base  and  cruel  means,  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  licentious  Roman  Court.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  poison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  a  rich  cardinal,  who  bribed  the  head  cook  to  set  it  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself.  If  Julius  II.  satisfied  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  family  in  a  more  peaceable  way,  he  still  found 
his  enjoymept  in  war  and  conquest,  and  made  it  his  sole 
task  to  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  organized 
(dliances  and  defeated  one  enemy  after  another,  forcing 
Venice  to  succumb,  and  not  hesitating,  old  man  as  he  was, 
10  take  the  field  himself,  in  winter.  Having  brought  in 
the  French,  and  joined  the  league  of  Cambray  for  the  sake 
of  subduing  Venice,  he  called  to  his  side  the  Venetians 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  (1510).^ 

^  Qmnanj  embt iied  its  oomplaiDts  against  lie  ocrrapt  and  extortionate  mi- 
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Tliis  nbsorption  of  the  popes  iii  seMsti  and  seculm 
Bchemes  waa  not  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  but  juab  at  tiie 
peiioJ  when  learning  had  revived  and  when  Europe  haa 
entered  upon  lui  em  of  inventions  and  discoveriea  ^hicli 
were  destined  to  pat  a  new  /ace  upon  civilization,  Tho 
demomhzed  condition  of  the  Chui-ch  was  a  f:ict  tli:»t 
could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itself  general  attention. 

Leo  X.,  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and 
pope  at  thirty-seven,  whose  pontificate  waa  to  be  signal- 
ized by  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  was  free  from 
the  revolting  vices  which  had  degraded  several  of  his 
near  predeceaaors,  and  from  the  violent  aud  belligerent 
temper  of  Julius  II,,  who  iinrae<liateiy  preceded  him,^ 
Yet  the  influence  of  his  character  and  j'oHcy  waa  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  disaffection  towiLrd  the  Papacy.. 
Sarpi,  in  lib  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  after  prais- 
ing the  learning,  taste,  and  liberality  of  Leo,  remarks  with 
fine  ■wit,  that  "  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  Pope,  if  he 
had  combined  with  these  qualities  some  knowledge  of  the 
afE^rs  of  religion  and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for 
neither  of  which  he  manifested  much  concern."  ^  Even 
Pallavicini,  the  opponent  of  Sarpi,  laments  that  Leo  called 
about  him  those  who  were  rather  familiar  with  the  fables 
of  Greece  and  the  delights  of  the  poets  than  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
He  deplores  the  devotion  of  Leo  to  profane  studies,  to 
hnnting,  jesting,  and  pageants ;  to  employments  ill  suited 
to  his  exalted  olfice.     If  he  had  been  surrounded  by  thecK 


uf  Julius,  urnlatEd  taltat  countT7,mGraDaintna.  A  levult  againit 
eccleiUBtiM,  or  ■  greit  detectioD  from  the  Eommn  CIiukIi,  like  thai  of  the  Bo- 
tunUns,  were  declared  lo  be  inunineot,  if  these  evils  were  aot  corrected. 
~  QieBcler,  in.  v.  1,  {  I3b,  o.  S. 

■  There  ia  no  ground  for  believing  the  ecandalous  charges  of  immorality  which 
lufe  beea  made  against  bim.  They  are  brought  logelhcr  from  the  origiuL 
Mdices  in  Bayle'e  Dii:tioiiaiy. 

'  "Eaarebbestato  un  perfello  Pontedce,  Be  con  quesle  avesse  congiunto  quklcht 
Kgnliloae  dcUe  cose  della  religioDe,  ed  nliiiuanta  plu  d'tucliauione  alia  fuet^ 
lall'  una  •  dell'  ilCn  dell*  qoali  qmi  moMtwra  >vei  gnu  cura."  iMloria  dtl  Co» 
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iogiaiis,  Pallaviciiii  thinks  that  he  would  have  bt)ea  moii> 
cautious  in  distributing  indulgences  and  that  tlie  lieresiea 
of  Luther  might,  perhaps,  have  been  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  writings  of  learned  men.^  The  Italian  historians 
Muratori  and  Guicciardini,  in  connection  with  their  praise 
of  Leo,  state  the  misgivings  that  were  felt  by  wise  n:en 
at  the  costly  pomp  which  he  displayed  at  his  coronation, 
and  "jensure  his  laxity  in  the  administration  of  his  office.^ 
The  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  seen  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  fascinations  of  literature,  art,  and  music.  In  his 
gay  and  luxiuious  court,  religion  was  a  matter  of  subord- 
inate concern.  Vast  sums  of  money  which  were  gathered 
from  Christian  people  were  lavished  upon  his  relatives.* 
Leo's  influence  fostered  what  Ranke  has  well  called  "  a 
sort  of  intellectual  sensuality." 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  interests  of  sovereigns 
moved  them  tacitly  to  admit  pretensions  on  the  side  of 
the  popes,  that  were  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  1452, 
Nicholas  V.  granted  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  the 
privilege  of  subduing  and  reducing  to  perpetual  servitude, 
Saracens,  Pagans,  and  other  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  of  their  kingdoms, 
territories,  and  property  of  whatever  sort,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  same  "  apostoho 
authority,"  he  bestowed  on  him  the  new  discoveries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Alexander  VI.,  in  virtue  of 
rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  Apostolic  See,  assumed 

eUio  Trid.f  lib.  i.  (torn.  i.  5).    Not  very  different  is  the  estimate  of  a  modem 
Catholic  writer  :  "  Er  besass  herrliche  Eigenschaften  des  Geistes  und  Herzcns 
0^6  feine  Bildung)  Kenntniss  und  Liebe  fur  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft ;  aber 
Mr  einen  Papst  war  erviel  zu  vergniignngsUchtig,  verschwenderlsch  und  lander- 
lUditig.''    J.  I.  Ritter,  Kirchengesckichtef  ii.  143. 

1  litoria  di  Condlio  di  TrentOf  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  s.  ii. 

*  Murafori,  Annali  d^ftaliaf  torn.  xiv.  156.  Guicciardmi,  Ittoria  d* Italia, 
butOl.  vi.  p.  81.    See,  also,  torn.  vii.  pp.  108,  109. 

s  Ranke,  Deutsche  Geschicktty  i.  255.  Rosco^  {Lift  of  Leo  X,,  iv.  ch.  xxiv.) 
iafends  him  against  the  imputation  of  un:ha8tity,  but  does  not  conceal  thi 
pleasure  he  took  in  buffoonery,  and  mildly  regrets  his  double-dealing  in  his  lO' 
Uirooorse  with  sovereigns. 
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to  gpve  away,  "  of  his  luere  liberality,"  to  Ferdinanil  and 
Isabella,  all  Hie  newly  discovered  i-^oiia  of  America. 
from  a  line  stretching  one  hundred  leagues  westward  of 
the  Azores,  and  extending  "  from  the  arctic  to  the  ant- 
arctic pole."  Afterwards  Ferdinand  allowed  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  that  this  line  should  rmi  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  instead  of  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores.  But  the  importance  of  the  popea  in  this  period 
wftE  chiefly  dependent  on  their  temporal  power  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  political  combinations  which  they  were  able 
to  organize.  The  concessions  which  they  obtained  from 
princes  -were  often  of  more  apparent  than  real  conse- 
quence. This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Francis  I.  to  Leo  X.  (1516). 

In  1438,  after  the  Council  of  Basel  had  passed  its  re- 
forming measures,  Charles  VII.  assembled  the  clergy  of 
France  in  a  great  Synod  at  Boui^es.  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  that  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  Louis  IX., 
—  St.  Louis  of  France  —  had  issued  the  famous  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  the  charter  of  Gallican  liberties,  by  which 
interference  with  free  elections  to  benefices  in  France,  and 
exactions  and  assessments  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 

'  popes,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  and  with  the  king's 

J   consent,  were  forbidden.   With  this  example  before  them, 

'  /tiie   Synod  of   Bourges  asserted   the  rights  of   national 

churches,  not  only  above  the  Pope,  but  also  above  the 

Council,  a  part  but  not  all  of  whose  reformatory  decrees 

it  adopted.     It  declared  the  Pope  subject  to  a  general 

I  council,  and  bound  to  convoke  a  council  every  ten  years. 

\  The  riglit  of  nomination  to  benefices  was  denied  to  the 
Pope,  except  in  a  few  instances  specially  reserved,  and 
appeals  to  him  were  restricted  to  Ihe  gravest  cases. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  Bourges  Sanction  was  the 
denunaation  of  annates  and  first-fruits  as  simony.  The 
efforts  of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  to  procure  the  repeal  ol 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were   steadily  resisted   by  tha 
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Parliament  of  Paris.  When,  therefore,  Leo  X.  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  Francis  I.,  after  his  victorious  campaign 
in  Italy,  the  abandonment  of  the  Sanction,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  great  advance  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy.  In  reality, 
however,  although  the  Galilean  Church  was  robbed  of  its 
liberties,  the  Pope  gained  only  the  annates,  while  the 
power  of  nominating  to  the  great  benefices  fell  to  the 
king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  required  to  bring 
the  Parliament  to  register  the  new  Concordat,  and  the 
indignation  which  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved 
that  it  resulted  from  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation. 

The  long  struggle  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism, 
afford  a  constant  illustration  of  the  predominance  which 
had  been  gained  by  secular  and  pohtical,  over  purely 
ecclesiastial  interests.  There  were  critical  moments  when 
not  only  the  king  and  the  emperor,  but  the  Pope  also, 
were  led  from  motives  of  policy  to  become  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

It  is  a  striking  incident,  and  yet  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  word 
to  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  take  good  care  of  Lu- 
ther—  "  we  might,  perhaps,  have  need  of  him  some  time 
or  other."  *  For  fear  that  Charles  V.  would  be  too  much 
strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  League 
of  Smalcald,  Pope  Paul  III.  recalled  the  troops  which  he 
had  lent  to  the  Emperor,  and  encouraged  Francis  I.  to 
prosecute  his  design  of  aiding  the  Protestants.  The  Pope 
sent  a  message  to  the  French  king,  "  to  help  those  who 
were  not  yet  beaten."  At  the  moment  when  the  Protes- 
tant cause  might  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  appear  as  its  defendors. 
Francis  even  sought  to  make  the  Turks  his  alUes  in  his 
itmggle  against  the  Emperor,     What  a  change  was  thia 

1  Ban\e,  DeuUch,  G$ch^  i.  210^  ffiffory  ^  the  Pcpts,  1  96. 
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from  the  days  when  the  princes  and  nations  of  Europe 
were  banded  together,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  to  wreal 

the  holy  places  from  the  infidels !  * 

Thug,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
are  two  facts  which  arrest  attention  :  — 

First,  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  nations, 
in  their  separate  individuality,  each  with  its  own  lan- 
guage, culture,  laws,  aud  institutions,  and  animated  by  a 
national  spirit  that  chafed  under  foreign  ecclesiastical  con 
trol. 

Secondly,  the  secularizing  of  the  Papacy.  The  popes 
had  virtually  renounced  the  lofty  position  which  they  still 
assumed  to  liold,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  had 
once  really  held,  of  moral  and  religious  guardians  of  so- 
ciety. As  temporal  rulers,  they  were  immersed  in  politi- 
cal contests  and  schemes  of  ambition.  To  further  these, 
they  prostituted  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  spir- 
itual function,  and  by  the  traditional  reverence  of  men, 
which,  though  weakened,  was  still  powerful,  for  their 
episcopal  authority.  It  was  unavoidable  that  they  and 
their  office  with  them,  sliould  sink  in  public  esteem. 
"During  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Coleridge,  the  Papacy 
was  another  name  "  for  a  confederation  of  learned  men 
in  the  west  of  Europe  against  the  barbarism  and  igno- 
fikuce  of  the  times.  The  Pope  was  the  chief  of  this  con- 
federacy ;  and,  so  long  as  he  retained  that  character,  his 
power  was  just  and  irresistible.  It  was  the  principal 
means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that 
we  now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.  But  as 
Boon  as  the  Pope  made  a  separation  between  his  character 
as  premier  clerk  in  Cliristeudom  and  as  a  secular  prince  — 
IS  soon  as  he  began  to  squabble  for  towns  and  castles  — 
then  he  at  once  broke  the  charm,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
revolution."  "  Everywhere,  but  especially  throiighont 
the  North  of  Europe,  the  breach  of  feeling  and  sympa^ij 

>  Buike,  Dtituek.  OkA.,  I.  BS. 
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went  on  widening ;  so  that  all  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  started,  like  giants  out  of  their 
sleep,  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet."  ^ 

1  Table  Talk  (July  24, 1830).  Almost  the  same  statement  as  to  the  moral 
fall  of  the  Papacy  is  made  by  a  fair-minded  Catholic  historian.  He  traces  ita 
decline  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the  period  of  the  Reforming 
Councils,  and  the  reign  of  Julius  II.  and  the  popes  of  the  house  of  Medici. 
'*  Bis  dahin  batten  die  Papste  durch  ihr  Vermittleramt  iiber  den  Fursten  ges- 
tanden;  jetztaber  stellten  sie  sich  denselben  gleich  und  erweckten,  durch  ihre 
L&nder-  and  Kri^gslusti  Neid  und  Hass  gegen  sich.  So  war  die  ganze  moraU 
iflche  Kraft,  wodurch  Rom  seit  vier  Jahrhunderten  die  Welt  beherrscht  hatta, 
nntergraben,  und  es  bedlirfte  nur  eines  krSftigen  Stosses,  nm  lie  iibtr  don 
Haalsn  sa  werfen.''    J.  I.  Bitter,  Kir:henguckieht€f  ii.  141b 


CHAPTER    in. 


SPECIAL  CAUSES    AND    OMENS  OF   AN   BCCLE8U8TIUA1 
REVOLUTION   PRIOB  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTUBT. 

The  mediieval  type  of  religion,  in  contrast  with  prim 
itive  Christianity,  ia  pervaded  by  a  certain  legaliBm. 
Everything  is  prescribed,  reduced  to  rule,  subjected  to 
authority.  Mediieval  Catholicism  may  be  contemplated 
nnder  the  three  departments  of  dogma,  of  polity,  and 
of  Christian  life,  under  which  modes  of  worship  are 
included.'  Under  this  last  comprehensive  rubric,  mou- 
aaticism,  for  example,  which  apringg  out  of  a  certain  con- 
ception of  the  Christiati  hfe,  belongs.  The  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, as  elaborated  by  the  schoolmen  from  the  materials 
furnished  by  tradition  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
constituted  a  vast  body  of  doctrine,  which  every  Chris- 
tian was  boimd  to  accept  in  all  its  particulars.  The 
polity  of  the  Church  lodged  all  government  in  the  handa 
of  a  superior  class,  the  priesthood,  who  were  the  com- 
missioned, indispensable  almoners  of  divine  grace.  The 
worship  centered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  constantly 
repeated  miracle  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
In  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  the  visible  act  was  made 
lo  count  for  so  much,  ceremonies  were  so  multiplied  and 
80  highly  valued,  that  a  character  of  externality  was 
atainped  upon  the  method  of  salvation.  Salvation,  in- 
stead of  being  a  purely  gratuitous  act,  flowing  from  tha 
mercy  of  God,  was  connected  with  human  merit.  The 
^{aantitative,  as   opposed  to  the  qualitative  standard  of 

1  DUmum,  Sejarmalvrtn  v/r  dtr  Stformalion,  I.  p.  18  Mq. 
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excellence,  tlie  disposition  to  lay  stress  on  performances 
and  abstinences,  instead  of  the  spirit  or  principle  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  life,  lay  at  the  root  of  celibacy 
and  the  monastic  institution.  The  masses,  pilgrimages, 
fastings,  flagellations,  prayers  to  saints,  homage  to  their 
relics  and  images,  and  similar  features  so  prominent  in 
mediaBval  piety,  illustrate  its  essential  character,  ("ihrift- 
tianity  was  converted  into  an  external  ordinance,  into  a 
round  of  observances.^ 

The  reaction  which  manifested  itself  from  time  to  time 
within  the  Church,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  might 
have  a  special  relation  to  either  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  mediaeval  system,  or  it  might  be  directed 
against  them  all  together.  It  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  dissent  from  the  prevailing  dogmas,  especially  from 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  in  salvation;  it  might  be 
leveled  against  the  priesthood  as  usurping  a  function  not 
given  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  departing  in  various 
ways  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry ; 
it  might  take  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  indirect  resist- 
ance to  the  exaggerated  esteem  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  austerities.  In  either  of  these  directions  the  spirit*. 
ual  element  of  Christianity,  which  had  become  overbwbdi 
and  cramped  by  traditions,  might  appear  a^;  ^  antago- 
nistic or  silently  renovating  force.  A  general)  progress  of 
inteUigence,  especially  if  it  should  lead  to,  the  study  of 
early  Christianity,  would  tend  to  the  same  result. 

The  forerunners  of  the  Reformatiou  have  been  prop- 
erly divided  into  two  classes.*  The  first  of  them  con- 
sistb  of  the  men  who,  in  the  quiet  path  of  theological 
research  and  teaching,  or  by  practical  exertions  in  behalf 
of  a  contemplative,  spiritual  tone  of  piety,  were  under-* 
mining  the  traditional  system.     The  second  embraces  €ki 

I  This  fact  is  well  presented  by  Ullmr a.  Reformaioren  vor  dtr  i^/bnpalirtii 
V  p.  xiii.  seq.|  p.  8  seq. 
•  ULmimn,  i.  p.  16  seq. 
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Dames  ot  men  who  are  better  known,  for  the  reason  thaX 
they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  ideas  praetioally  in  the 
way  of  effecting  ecclesiastical  changes.  The  first  daje 
are  more  obscure,  but  were  not  leas  influential  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  fur  the  Reformation.  Protestantism  waa 
a  return  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  authentic  aouiae  of 
Christian  knoxvledge  and  to  the  principle  that  salvation, 
Lhat  inward  peace,  is  not  from  the  Church  or  from  timan 
worlcs  ethical  or  ceremonial,  but  through  Christ  alone, 
received  by  the  soul  in  an  act  of  trust.  Whoever, 
whetlier  in  the  chair  of  theology,  in  the  pulpit,  through 
the  devotional  treatise,  or  by  fostering  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  of  history,  or  in  perilous  combat  with  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  drew  the  minds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  a  reformer  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  wo  have  reviewed  the  rise  of 
the  hierarchical  order,  and  have  noticed  one  of  the  main 
causes,  the  tendency  to  centralization,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, which  had  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
cleigy,  and  especially,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentb 
century,  had  materially  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Papacy. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  various  special 
causes  and.  omens  of  an  approaching  revolution,  which 
would  affect  not  only  the  pohty  but  the  entire  religious 
Byatem  of  the  medieval  Church. 

I.  Among  these  phenomena  is  to  be  mentioned  the  rise 
of  anti-sacerdotal  sects  which  sprang  up  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  tlie  twelfth  and 
thirteenth.  These  indicated  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  and  with  prelaticaj 
government  in  the  Church.  There  were  individuals,  lika 
Peter  of  Bruys,  himself  a  priest,  and  Henry  the  Deacon, 
a  monk  of  Clugny,  who,  in  tlie  earher  part  of  the  twelftl 
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oentnry,  made  a  great  disturbance  in  Southern  France  by 
vehement  invectives  against  the  immoralities  of  the  priest- 
hood and  their  usurped  dominion.  The  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  persons  of  this  character,  whose  impassioned 
harangues  won  for  them  numerous  adherents,  shows  that 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  clergy  was  shaken.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  sectaries  of  this  period  are  th^ 
Catharists,  who  were  found  in  several  coimtries,  but 
were  most  numerous  in  the  cities  of  North  Italy  and  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  dualism  of  the  ancient  Manicheana 
and  of  the  later  Paulicians — the  theory  that  the  empire 
of  the  world  is  divided  between  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples —  together  with  the  asceticism  that  grows  out  of  it, 
reappears  in  a  group  of  sects,  which  wear  different  names 
in  the  various  regions  where  they  are  found.^  Tbey  are 
characterized  in  common  by  a  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood.  In  Southern  France,  where 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Albigenses,  they  were  well 
organized,  and  were  protected  by  powerful  laymen.  The 
poems  of  the  troubadours  show  to  what  extent  the  clergy 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this  wealthy  and  flourishing 
district.^  In  the  extensive,  opulent,  and  most  civilized 
portion  of  France,  which  formed  the  dominion  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  the  old  religion  was  virtually  sup- 
planted by  the  new  sect.  The  Albigensian  preachers,  who 
mingled  with  their  heterodox  tenets  a  sincere  zeal  for 
purity  of  life,  were  heard  with  favor  by  all  classes.  The 
extirpation  of  this  numerous  and  formidable  sect  was  ac- 

^  Upon  the  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  these  sects,  their  tenets,  and  theii 
relation  to  the  earlier  duallstic  heresies,  see  Neander,  Church  History,  iv.  MS, 
■eq. ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengetchichtey  m.  iii.  7,  §  87 ;  Milman,  Hittory  of  LaHm 
Christianity f  v.  156  seq. ;  Baur,  Kirchengeschichte^  iii.  489  seq.;  Schmidt, 
Higt,  et  Doctrine  de  la  8ecte  des  Cathares  (Paris,  1849),  and  article  '*  Katharer  " 
!ii  Herzog's  Rtcd-EncyclopSdie ;  Hahn,  Geschichte  d,  Ketzer  im  Mitttlaltery  i.  ; 
Biaitland,  Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Historyf  etc.,  of  the  AJbi' 
senses  and  the  Waldenses  (1882);  also.  Eight  Essays  {Lond,  1852).  Schmidt 
tttfimpts  to  disprove  the  historic  connection  of  the  CatharistB  with  the  Pauliciiiif 
•0  well  as  with  the  Manicheana. 

•  Milman,  Latin  ChrisHamiiy,  y.  164     S«e  also  p.  137. 
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complished  only  through  a  bloody  crusade,  that  was  set 
on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III,,  and  was  foU 
lowed  by  tlie  efforts  of  the  Inquisition,  which  here  had  its 
beginoing.i  The  Alhigenaes,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Biithority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  in  their  rejection  of  pilgrimages  and  of  certain  prac- 
tices, like  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  anticipated 
the  Protestant  doctrine ;  although  in  other  respects  their 
creed  is  even  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism  than  la  that  of  their  opponents.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Papacy  appeared 
to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  could  only  be  put  down  by  a  great  exertion  of 
military  force,  and  by  brutahtiea  which  have  left  an  in- 
delible stain  upon  those  who  instigated  them.' 

The  Waldensea,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manichean 
doctrine,  and  distinct  from  the  Catharists,  arose  in  1170, 
under  the  lead  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons.  Finding  tliem- 
selvea  forbidden  to  preach  in  a  simple  manner,  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  the  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  as 
they  were  styled,  made  a  stand  agjiinst  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  Gospel.  Although  the  Waldenses 
are  not  of  so  high  antiquity  as  was  often  supposed,  since 
they  do  not  reach  further  back  than  Waldo,  and  although 
they  were  far  leas  enhghtened  as  to  doctrine  than  they  be- 
came aft«r  they  liad  been  brought  in  contact  with  Protea- 
tantism,  yet  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  their 
opposition  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy,  entitle 
tbem  to  a  place  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.* 

-  "It  «u  &  war,"  MVB  Guizal,  " between  teuilal  Fnnee  ■al  muaicipd 
FnaCB."     Biilory  of  Civiliinttim,  lect.  x. 

3  'Hic  di9lia(n>'>liBd  Catholic  theologiui,  Hefele,  in  tbo  Ktrehtn-Laitoit, 
•Tt.  "AlbigcDHB,"  enduroralo  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  Popt  uid  the  no- 
cleuuticol  ■uthoiitiea  (or  the  Albi^nsEin  muucres.  But  this  ig  possible  oulj 
to  n  vei7  limited  extent.  It  vax  not  nalil  Frightful  atrocitica  had  been  com- 
mitted, llut  sn  atteiDpt  vu  miidc  to  curb  the  ferocity  which  had  been  exeitsd 
b5  the  most  urgent  appcRls. 

'  Tlie  principal  works  which  h»Tt  nrred  to  «ettlt  diipuled  pi  I 
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Wtwrtver  they  went,  they  kindled  among  the  puojilo  the 
desiie  to  rtiatl  the  Bible.  The  principal  theatre  of  their 
labors  wns  Milan,  and  other  places  in  the  north  if  Italy 
and  the  south  o£  France,  where  the  hierarchy  had  a 
weaker  h"ld  on  the  people,  and  where  many  who  wore 
disgusted  ^th  the  priesthood  were  likewise  repelled  by 
(he  obnoxious  theology  of  the  Catharista. 

The  departure  of  the  Franciscana  from  the  rule  of 
poverty  led  the  stricter  party  in  that  order  to  break  off  { 
and  ail  efforts  to  heal  the  schism  proved  ineffectual.  The 
Spirituals,  as  the  stricter  sect  were  called,  in  their  zeal 
against  ecclesiastical  corruption  did  not  spare  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  they,  especially  the  lay  brethren  among 
them,  the  Fratricelli,  were  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed 
in  the  Netherlands  societies  of  praying  women,  calling 
themselves  Eeguines,  who  led  a  hfe  of  devotion  without 
monastic  vows.  Similar  societies  of  men,  who  were  called 
Beghards.  were  afterwards  formed.  Many  of  both  classes, 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  connected  themselyea  with  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  monastic  orders.  Many,  following  the 
rule  of  poverty,  became  mendicants  along  the  Rhine  and, 
perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  tlie  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit  —  a  Pantheistic  sect —  adopted  hereH^al  opinions  ; 
so  that  the  names  Beguine  and  Beghard,  outside  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  synonymous  with  heretic.  A  swarm 
of  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  known  by  these  appellations, 
clierished  a  sincere  hostility  to  the  corrupt  administration 
of  the  Church. 

Ute  Waldcntes  are  DicckhofE,  Die  Wnldtnitrin  MiUtlaUtr  (18Sl)i  Uamg 
Dit  ramainitdten  ITaMeiuer  (18S3],  nenog  htu  brought  torwanl  new  infor- 
nltion  in  his  uticlG  oD  the  WalJenss)  in  hia  Btal-EmescIvpiiHt.  The  ttUlf 
diaoc»«Ted  mamiscript  of  the  KoMa  Liyaon  renden  il  highly  probabU  Uul 
■his  poem  vru  composed  in  tho  fifteenth  cenlniT  On  tlie  date  of  the  olhw 
WBldeciinQ  writiogs,  and  the  inteqwIatiocB  which  the]'  have  suffered.  Me  Her' 
•uic'a  aitJcl'  That  (he  Waldeasea  hkve  do  exieteace  prior  to  Walito  ■■  COO 
Md«d  at  preMDl  hj  coaipetent  uholan. 
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The  existence  and  the  nnmber  of  this  species  of  sectu* 
lies,  whom  the  luquisition  could  not  extirpate,  and  who, 
it  should  be  obsei-ved,  were  mostly  plain  and  unlearned 
people,  prove  that  a  profound  diasatiafaetion  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  a  deep  craving,  mingleil 
though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  the 
peatoration  of  a  more  simple  and  apostoL'c  type  of  Chri^ 
tianity,  had  penetrated  the  lower  orders  of  aociety.  For- 
merly they  who  were  offended  by  the  wealth  and  worldly 
temper  of  the  clergy,  had  found  rehef  by  retreating  to 
the  auateritiea  of  monastic  life  within  the  Church.  But 
the  monastic  aocieties,  each  in  its  turn,  aa  they  grew 
older,  fell  into  the  luxurious  ways  from  which  their  foun- 
ders had  been  anxious  to  escape.  Now,  as  we  approach 
the  epoch  of  the  Refonnation,  we  observe  tlie  tendency 
of  this  sort  of  disaffection  to  embody  itself  in  aecta  which 
BBBurae  a  questionable  or  openly  inimical  attitude  towards 
the  Church,  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion was  not  left  for  them  to  accomplish,  but  was  reserved 
for  enhghtened  and  aober-minded  men,  who  would  know 
how  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  destroy, 

n.  The  Conaervatiye  Reformers,  the  champions  of  the 
liberal,  episcopal,  or  Galhcan,  aa  contrasted  with  the 
papal  conception  of  the  hierarchy  ;  the  leadera  in  the 
reforming  councila,  both  by  what  these  eminent  men 
achieved  and  by  what  they  failed  to  achieve,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  great  change  from  which  they  themselvea 
would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  In  carrying  forward  their 
battle  they  were  led  to  expose  with  unsparing  severity 
the  errors  and  crimes,  as  well  aa  the  enormous  usurpations 
of  authority,  with  which  the  popes  were  chargeable.  This 
oonld  not  but  essentially  lower  the  respect  of  men  for  the 
papal  office  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  discomfiture  of 
these  reformers,  as  far  as  their  principal  attempt  is  con- 
cerned, to  reform  the  Church  "  in  head  and  members," 
discomfiture  effected  by  the  persistency  and  dexterity  o( 
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th«  popes  and  their  adherents,  could  not  fail  to  leave  the 
unpression  on  many  minds  that  a  more  stringent  remedy 
would  have  to  be  sought  for  the  unbearable  grievances 
under  which  the  Church  labored.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  Gerson,  D' Ailly,  and  their  compeers, 
were  as  firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  and  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  system,  aa 
were  their  opponents.  At  Constance,  the  Paris  thee- 
logians  almost  outstripped  their  papal  antagonists  in  th  9 
violent  treatment  of  Huss  during  the  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  condemned  hira 
ttnd  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  stake.  It  was  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals,  not  of  doctrine,  at  which  they  aimed  ;  the 
distribution,  but  not  the  destruction  of  priestly  authority. 
III.  But  there  were  individuals  before,  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Luther,  who  are  appropriately  called  radical 
reformers ;  men  who,  in  essential  points,  anticipated  the 
Protestant  movement.  There  were  conspicuous  efforts 
which,  if  they  proved  to  a  considerable  extent  abortive 
at  the  moment,  left  seed  to  ripen  afterwards,  and  were 
the  harbinger  of  more  effectual  measures.  Of  all  this 
class  of  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  John  Wick- 
liffe  is  the  most  remarkable.^  Living  in  the  midst  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Luther ;  not  an  obscure  or  illiterate  man,  but  a 
trained  theologian,  a  Professor  at  Oxford ;  not  hiding 
his  opinions,  but  proclaiming  them  with  boldness;  he, 
nevertheless,  took  the  position  not  only  of  a  Protestant, 
but,  in  many  important  particulars,  of  a  Puritan.  In  his 
principal  work  he  afiirms  that  no  writing,  not  even  a 
papal  decree,  has  any  validity  further  than  it  is  founded 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  denies  transubstantiation,  and 

1  Lift  and  Sufferingi  of  John  WicUif  by  J.  Lewis  (Oxford,  1890);  lAft  oj 
WickUf  by  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas  (1846);  John  de  Wydife^  a  Monograph. 
by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D.  (London,  1853);  Weber,  Oesckichte  der  cJsatkolw 
fllen  Kirchen  ».  Beaten  wm  Grott-BrittanUn,  i.  83  seq. ;  Hardwick,  Hialorg  ^ 
JU  Chritiian  Church:  Mid  lie  Af^e,  p.  403  seq. 
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a  of  this  dogma  to  the  Bubsdtution  of 
papal  declarations  for  belief  in  the  Bible ; 
he  asserts  tluj,t  in  the  primitive  Cliiireh  there  were  but 
two  sorts  of  clergy  ;  doubta  the  Scriptural  waiTimt  for  the 
rites  of  coiifimiatioK  and  extreme  unction ;  would  havo 
all  interference  with  civil  affairs  and  temporal  authority 
interdicted  to  tlie  clergy ;  speaks  against  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confeaaioa ;  avers  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  bind  and  loose  is  of  no  effect,  save  when  it  is  conformed 
to  the  judgment  of  Christ ;  is  opposed  to  the  multiplied 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  popes,  carduials,  patriarchs,  monks, 
canons,  and  the  rest ;  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences and  supererogatory  merits,  the  doctrine  of  the 
excellence  of  poverty,  aa  that  was  held  and  as  it  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  mendicant  orders  ;  and  he  sets  him- 
self against  artificial  church  music,  pictures  in  worship, 
consecration  with  the  use  of  oil  and  salt,  caunnization, 
pilgrimages,  church  asylums  for  criminals,  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.^  Almost  every  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
medifeval  and  papal  church,  as  contrasted  with  the  Prot- 
estant, is  directly  disowned  and  combated  by  AVickliffe. 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  could  do  this  so  long,  in  that 
age,  with  comparative  impunity,  and  die  at  last  in  his 
bed,  when  so  many  whom  he  immeasurably  outstripped 
in  his  reformatory  ideas  paid  for  their  dissent  vrith  their 
lives  ?  ITie  reason  is  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  he 
identified  himself  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
with  tlie  secular  or  parish  clergy  in  their  struggle  ii  gainst 
the  aspiring  mendicant  orders,  and  still  more  in  the  fact 
lliafc  he  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a  champion  i  if  civil 
Hud  kingly  authority,  against  ecclesiastical  encroafhraenta. 
He  was  protected  by  Edward  III.,  whose  cause  against 
papal  tyranny  he  had  Bnppori«d!  and  after  Edward's 
deatJi,  by  powerful  nobles.     He  was  strong  enough  to 
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withstaud  llie  opposition  to  his  worl:  of  traiislatiug  tlie 
Bible,  and  publicly  to  dafend  thu  right  of  tlie  people  to 
have  tlie  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.     Nut  until  the 
.  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  relation  of  the  kiiiga  to  the 
■  dergy  was   changed,   was  the  persecution  of  the  Wick- 
l-liSitcs,  or  Lollards,  as  they  were  called,  vigorously  under- 
'  takei .     They  were  not  exterminated ;  but  the  principles 
of  Wickliffe  continued  to  have  adherents  in  the  poor  and 
obscure  classes  in  England,  down  to  the  outbreaking  of 
the  Protestant  movement.     It  is  remarkable  that  Wick- 
liffe predicted  that  among   the  monies  themselves  there 
would  arise  persona  who  would  abandon  their  false  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity,  and,  retiu-ning  to  the  original 
religion  of  Christ,  would  build   up  the  Church  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul.^ 

In  the  same  rank  with  Wickliffe  stands  the  name  oi 

■John  Huss.^    Before  him  in  Bohemia  there  had  appeared 

KMilitz  and  Conrad  of  Waldliausen,  preachera  animatec 

with    the    fiery   zeal    of    prophets,    and  liftuig  up  their 

■Voices,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  against  tlie  corruption 

■of  religion.^     Still  more  was  Huss  indebted  to  Matthia 

I  Janow,  whose   ideas  respecting   the  Church  and   the 

of  clergy  to  laity  involved  the  germs  of  changes 

tore   radical   than   he    himself    perceived.      Huss  was 

trongly  influenced,  likewise,  by  the  writings  of  Wick- 

1  The  tollDwing  pasMge  is  from  Ibe  Trinlogia :  "  Suppono  autem  quod  aliqni 
H  Deu9  docors  di^atur,  sd  religiatiDUi  iirimievHin  Chmd  deiotlui 
ir,  et  relicta  sua  perflilia,  sive  obtenU  live  petita  Atiticbristi  [icentla, 
mLbunl  libers  ad  nligionem  Christ!  primevam,  et  tunc  cdificabuut  eccleaiam 
lieiit  Paulus."     Sue  Meander,  v.  173. 

1  Uutaria  tt  MoimmttUa  Jo.  Hut  tt  Bienm.  Prage'uii  U71&)|  Palacky, 
Dpumenla  M'tgiiln  J.  Bui,  and  thB  GtKhichlt  BShmtiu  by  the  saoM 
^^IBttasr;  Hctader,  Church  Bininry,  r.  !35  eeq.;  Gillett,  Lift  and  Tima  ej 
»  JTiujllSTDi  the  works  of  Van  der  Harcll  and  Lenfant  upon  Ibe  Coun- 
jl  at  ConsUneej  L.  Krumme.,  GachtckU  d.  Bakiaiick.  Ar/cirnuil.  Ah  XC. 
UrA.  (1308);  Wessenberg,  Die  groiuit  Kircktiuertomntliingim  del  XV. 
'  m.  XYJ.  Jakrh.  (vol.  11.  ISVi,;  Cierwenka,  GiA  der  Esani).  KireU  m 
BMrntn,  9  rula.  Leipzig,  ISOD-TD. 

■  Keudu',  r.  m  aeq. ;  Joi  [an,   t  orlA^/ir  det  .'TuBdnrlkuw  ir,  BUmm 
Palpus,  1846). 
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fiffe,  and  was  active  in  disseminating  them.  The  Bo 
hemian  reformer  had  less  theological  acmnen  tJuin  the 
English,  with  whom  he  agreed  in  his  advocacy  cf  phiio- 
Bophlcal  realism  and  predestination ;  nor  did  he  go  eo  far 
on  the  road  of  doctrinal  innovation;  since  IIubs,  to  the 
last,  was  a  behever  in  transnbatantiation.  Uut  in  his 
conception  of  Che  functions  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  in 
his  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  In  his  explication  of 
the  ScriptiireB  above  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  in  moral  excellence  and  heroism  of  character, 
Hubs  was  outdone  by  none  of  the  refoi'mers  before  or 
since.  Luther,  wlien  he  was  a  monk,  accidentally  fell 
upon  a  volume  of  tlie  sermons  of  Huss,  in  the  convent 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  that 
the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  contained  should 
nave  been  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude 
which  Hubs  assumed  before  the  Council  of  Constance, 
there  was  involved  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protestantism — that  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  He  was  commanded  to  retract  hia  avowals  of 
opinion,  and  tUia  he  refused  to  do  until  he  could  be  con- 
vinced by  ai^ument  and  by  citations  from  Scripture  tliat 
tiis  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he  went  behind 
the  authority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their  eyes, 
amonnted  to  flugrant  heresy,  and  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  the 
principle  of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Huss 
(1415)  and  of  Jerome,  especially  as  the  former  had 
rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-conduet,  excited  a  storm  of 
wrath  among  tlieir  countrymen  and  adherente.^     Bohe- 

1  Th»t  thora  was  no  violalion  of  the  safe-conduit  a  BSBuni»d  by  Palackj 
Cm4.  SShtHeHi,  and  is  niBiDtuQcd  by  Hclele,  CundUtagadiichti,  vU.  For  ■ 
tiTiewof  Hefeleandadiacosaionof  tiispoiol,  eeeJVewi'Bjfnnrftr,  April,  ISI't 
One  of  tbe  principal  offensea  of  Hogs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  and  of  many 
•mtan  sinoe,  vaa  the  doctiine,  imputed  to  him,  that  prelalo  aod  magiitnite» 
MiMnUd  trom  Christ  by  mortal  lin,  reaUy  cease  to  be  inTeatsd  with  that 
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mia  was  long  che  theatre  of  violent  agitation  and  of  civii 
war.  Repeated  crusades  were  undertaken  against  the 
Hussites,  but  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  assailants. 
More  pacific  measures,  coupled  with  internal  conflicts 
in  their  ovm  body,  finally  reduced  their  strength  and 
loft  tliem  a  prey  to  their  persecutors;  but  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren,  an  offshoot  from  the  more  radical  of  the 
Hussite  parties,  continued  to  exist  in  separation  from 
the  Church ;  and  in  their  confessions,  drawn  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reject  transub- 
Btantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  worship  of  saints. 

Other  names  exist,  less  renowned  than  those  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  Huss,  but  equally  deserving  to  be  inscribed 
among  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  is 
John  Wessel,  who  was  connected  at  different  times  with 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Heidel- 
berg, as  a  teacher  of  theology,  and  died  in  1489.^  He 
set  forth  in  explicit  and  emphatic  language  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Against  the  alleged  in- 
fallibility of  bishops  and  pontiffs,  he  avers  that  many  of 
the  greatest  popes  have  fallen  into  pestilent  errors  both 
of  doctrine  and  practice;  giving  as  examples,  Benedict 
Xin.,  Boniface  IX.,  John  XXIII.,  Pius  II.,  and  Sixtus 
IV.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  reformers  which  Wessel  did  not  avow. 
Luther,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  several  of  Wes- 

offices.  This  was  thought  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  civil  and  eccJIesi- 
Mtical  authority.  But  Huss  explained  to  the  Council  that,  in  his  vleW|  such 
persons  are  still  to  be  recognized  quoad  offidum^  though  not  quoad  meritum. 
They  are  destitute  of  the  ethical  character  that  forms  the  moral  essence  of  the 
office,  though  still  exercising  its  f 'inctions.  See,  on  this  important  question, 
Palacky,  UL  i.  353;  Krummel,  p.  519;  Wessenburg,  ii.  171;  also,  Hefele,  Con< 
eitUngetchiehtef  vii.  i.  163.  To  Wickliffe  were  imputed  similar  opinions. 
Only  those  in  a  state  of  grace,  he  held,  can  possess  property;  others  mar 
occupy  but  not  have, —  Gieseler,  iii.,  *v,  c  viii.  $  125|  n.  18;  ^chrockh, 
Kirckengeschichtef  xxxiv.  536. 

^  The  career  of  Wessel  and  his  principles  are  fully  described  by  Ullmmnn, 
ToU  ii.  pp.  287-642.  For  the  reformatory  opinions  of  John  of  Gocb  and 
lohn  of  Wesel,  see  Ullmann,  and  Gieseler,  in.  y.  6,  {  158. 
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■el's  treatises,  declares  him  to  have  been  a  mim  of  admi- 
rable genius,  a  rare  and  great  soul,  and  so  far  in  acxMrd 
with  hira  eis  to  doctrine,  that  if  he  had  read  sooner  the 
works  of  Wesael,  it  might  Lave  been  plausibly  said  by  his 
enemit'S  that  he  had  borrowed  everything  fi-om  them, 

A  man  whose  doctrinal  position  was  far  less  divcrsa 
from  the  current  system,  hut  who  must  be  ranked  among 
the  noted  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  is  Savonarola.' 
From  1489  to  his  death  m  1498,  he  lived  at  Florence, 
and  for  a  while,  by  the  force  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  and  by  his  commanding  eloquence,  ex- 
erted a  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
was  lai^ely  instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Medici  from  Florence.  Against  their  tyranny  and 
the  iinraorahties  which  they  fostered  he  directed  from 
the  pulpit  his  sharp  invectives.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  French  under  Charles  VIII.,  which  Savonarola  had 
predicted,  he  was  able,  through  the  personal  respect, 
amounting  to  awe,  with  which  he  inspired  the  king,  to 
render  important  services  to  Florence.  His  position 
there  resembled  that  wliich  Calvin  long  maintained  at 

1  The  two  principal  Germui  blognpliiiis  of  SsToniirols  are  by  Rudetbach 
(Hamburg,  1835),  sni  Msiei  (Berlin,  1836),  IhefomieTof  wliich  (rents  prrn- 
clpslty  of  Savonarola'i  doctrine,  the  Imttar  of  the  evenla  of  hia  cireer.  Froni 
the  French  we  hive  Jerome  Samnarola,  ta  Vie,  $et  Pridientiant,  km  EcHu,pnr 
F.  T.  Perrent  (Parii,  1813).  An  extremely  caiuablo  life  of  SBFonarola  ia  thu 
by  Vlllnri  — La  Sloria  dt  Girolamo  Bacnnarota  t  <fe'  moi  tempi,  imrrnja  da 
Paiqunk  VUlari  em  Piauto  di  nuori  docummli  [Flrimie,  18B9).  Tilliri,  in 
Ul  Prrjatirme,  criticizes  the  previous  blographen,  including  the  English  worii 
bjUadden.  He  coiuiders  that  Rudelbach  and  othera  hive  exaggertteil  the 
Protutint  tendencies  of  tlie  great  Dominican;  (hat  he  adhered  BabstanCialiy 
to  the  dogmatic  ■ystemal  the  Church,  though  hoitile  to  iMpal  absoli.tinn. 
Vfllarivinilieatea  him  against  the  caioiDOa  Imputation  of  a  denugogical  lem- 
^r  and  exhibits  him  as  a  thorough  patriot.  He  also  shows  that  Savonarola's 
Tacillatlon  under  torture  was  only  in  reference  to  (he  source  of  his  prophecies, 
whtlher  natural  or  supernatural;  a  point  an  which  he  had  cherished  no  unifomi 
conviction.  An  instructive  and  brilliant  article  by  Milmaa  (writlen  priori 
the  publication  of  Villari's  Life)  appeared  in  the  QuaHfrlg  Stvitw  (1859).  ll 
it  found  hi  Milman's  Eimyi  (London,  1870).  Jlomnla.  by  GeorRo  Eliot  {tin. 
Lewes),  one  of  the  most  remarkihls  novels  of  (he  present  day,  pretentt  • 
■aUuE  Tiiclore  at  Savoaaroli  and  of  Florentine  lif"  in  h<i  tine. 
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Geneva.  A  Cominicau,  stimulated  to  stiicter  asceticism 
by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  so- 
ciety, he  poured  out  his  rebukes  without  stint,  until  the 
political  and  religious  elements  that  were  combined 
against  him,  efiEected  his  destruction.^  He  had  pro- 
nounced the  excommunication,  which  was  issued  againit 
him  by  the  flagitious  Alexander  VI.,  void,  had  declared 
that  it  was  from  the  devil,  and  he  had  continued  to 
preach  against  the  papal  prohibition.  In  prison  he  com- 
posed a  tract  upon  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  which  he 
comes  so  near  the  Protestant  views  of  justification,  that 
Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.  Savona- 
rola did  not  despair  of  the  cause  for  which  he  laid  down 
his  life,  but  predicted  a  coming  Reformation. 

rV.  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  men  who  power- 
fully, though  indirectly,  paved  the  way  for  the  Protes* 
tant  Revolution  —  the  Mystics.^ 

Mysticism  had  developed  itself  all  through  the  scholas- 
tic period,  in  individuals  of  profound  religious  feeling,  to 
whom  the  exclusively  dialectical  tendency  was  repugnant. 
Such  men  were  St.  Bernard,  Bonaventura,  and  the  school 
of  St.  Victor.  Anselm  himself,  the  father  of  the  school- 
men, mingled  with  his  logical  habit  a  mystical  vein,  and 
this  combination  was  in  fact  characteristic  of  the  best  of 
the  scholastic  theologians.  But  with  the  decline  of 
scholasticism,  partly  as  a  cause  and  partly  as  an  e£Eect, 
mysticism  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  mystics  is  the  life  of  feeling ;  the  prefer- 
ence of  intuition  to  logic,  the  quest  for  knowledge 
through  light  imparted  to  feeling  rather  than  by  pro- 

1  For  an  example  of  his  denunciation  of  the  venality  and  other  sins  of  tht 
ilogj,  see  Villarii  ii.  80:  *' Vendcao  i  benefizi,  vendono  i  sacramenti,  yen- 
liono  le  messe  dei  matrimonii,  vendono  ogni  cosa,''  etc. 

3  Upon  the  Mystics,  besides  Ullmann's  work,  Die  Reformatoren  vor  ier  Rt- 
fomaUon^  and  Neander,  y.  380  seq.,  see  C.  Schmidt,  Etudtt  tur  h  Jktiftticumi 
Memamdau  XIV,  nkcU{lU7);  HslfFerico,  Die  christL  Mystik  (1842);  Noack 
Qedi.  d.  Myitik  (1853);  R.  A.  Van^haa,  Houre  with  the  ifyjfict  (1856). 
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;es8ea  of  the  intellect ;  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the 
soul,  elevated  to  a  holy  calm  by  the  conaciouaness  of  Hia 
presence ;  absolute  aelf-renunciation  and  the  absorption 
of  the  human  will  into  the  divine;  the  ecatatio  mood. 
The  theory  of  the  mystic  may  easily  slide  into  pantU» 
ism,  where  the  union  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  diviaa 
is  resolved  into  the  identification  of  the  two.^  This  ten- 
dency ia  perceptible  in  one  class  of  the  ante-Protestant 
mystics,  of  which  Master  Eckart  is  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative. He  was  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  for 
Saxony ;  tJie  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rhine,  and  he  died  abont  1329.  Affihated  ao- 
cieties  calling  themaelvea  the  Friends  of  God,  although 
they  formed  no  sect,  grew  up  in  the  south  and  weat  of 
Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  They  made  rebgion 
centra  in  a  calm  devoutneas,  in  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  in  labors  of  benevolence.  It  was  in  Cologne,  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  that  the  preachers  of  this  class  chiefly  flourished. 
Of  them  the  moat  eminent  is  John  Tauler  (1290-1361), 
Doctor  aubllmia  et  illuminatua,  as  he  was  styled,  a 
pupil  of  Eckart,  but  an  opposer  of  pantheism  and  a 
preacher  of  evangelical  fervor,^  To  him  Luther  errone- 
ously ascribed  the  little  book  which  emanated  from  soma 
member  of  thia  rayatical  school,  called  "The  German 
Theology,"  a  book  which  Luther  published  anew  in  1516, 
and  from  which  he  said  that,  next  to  the  Bible  and  St. 
Augustine,  he  had  learned  more  than  from  any  other 
book  of  what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are.  The 
mystics  were  eagerly  heard  by  thousands  who  yearned 

1  Ob  the  nalure  of  myatidsni,  see  Killer,  Gtch.  d.  chrisll.  PhiloiopMe,  i 
«q.  Kilter  esplniDi  especiiUy  the  ideas  of  Gerson.  3ae  «1bo,  Hmb,  3a 
Etdivivut. 

»  C.  Schmidt.  Johannes  Taukr  ton  Sti-miarg  ilSil) ;  Life  of  Taaltr,  witt 
T\Bt»tg-Jtve  of  Mt  Sirtaoni,  tramlated  from  the  Gennui  b;  Siuanoa  Wink 
mith,  to  which  »re  iiideiJ  a  preface  by  Res.  C.  Kiagsley,  and  an  iDtrodocliaa 
kr  Kav.  E.  D,  Bilchcwk,  D.  D.  (Ifeir  York,  ISBS). 
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for  a  more  vital  kind  of  religion  than  the  Church  had 
afforded  them.  The  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  a  work  which  has  probably  had  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  any  other  except  the  Bible,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  mystical  school.^  Tho 
reformatory  effect  of  the  mystics  was  twofold:  they 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  system  and 
caUed  men  away  from  a  dogmatic  religion  to  something 
more  inward  and  spiritual;  and  their  labors,  likewise, 
tended  to  break  up  the  excessive  esteem  of  outward 
sacraments  and  ceremonies.  Standing  within  the  Church 
and  making  no  quarrel  with  it,  they  were  thus  preparing 
the  ground,  especially  in  Germany,  through  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  Protestant  reform.  With 
these  pioneers  of  reform,  and  not  with  men  like  Huss  and 
Wickliffe,  the  religious  training  of  Luther  and  his  great 
movement  have  a  direct  historical  connection. 

V.  An  event  of  signal  importance,  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  and  means  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  was 
the  revival  of  learning.  This  great  intellectual  change 
emanated  from  Italy  as  its  fountain.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing  darkness  and  disorder, 
Italy  never  wholly  lost  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization. 
"  The  night  which  descended  upon  her  was  the  night  of 
an  Arctic  summer.  The  dawn  began  to  re-appear  before 
the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded  from 
the  horizon."  2  The  three  great  writers,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  introduced  a  new  era  of  culture. 
To  the  long  neglect  which  the  classic  authors  had 
suffered,  Dante  refers,  when  he  says  of  Virgil  that  he 

**  Seemed  from  long  conliiined  silence  hoarse."  * 

The  mind  of  Italy  more  and  more  turned  back  upon  itf 

^  upon  the  authorship  of  this  work,  see  Gieseler,  ui  v.  4.  §  146;  rUciaiii^ 
fi  711  seq. ;  Schmidt  in  Herzog's  Real-EncycL 
s  Macaolay,  EsMy  on  MacckiaveUi.     Es$ayt,  i.  (New  York,  1861 1. 
*  Ii\f.,  i.  63.    '*  Chi  per  lungo  silenzio  parea  fioco." 
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ancient  history  and  literature.  The  study  of  the  Roman 
niassies  became  a  paaaiou.  No  pains  and  no  expense  were 
spared  in  recovering  manuscripts  and  in  collecting  libra- 
ries. Princes  became  the  personal  cultivators  and  pro- 
fuse patrons  of  learning.  The  same  zeal  extended  itaelf 
to  Greek  literature.  The  philosophers  and  poets  of  an- 
tiquity were  once  more  read  with  delight  in  their  own 
tongues.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Torks, 
in  1453,  brought  a  throng  of  Greek  scholars,  with  their 
invaluable  litei-ary  treasures,  to  Italy,  and  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  new  studies.  From  Italy,  the  same 
literary  spirit  spread  over  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  humanities  —  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  eloquence, 
I  the  classical  authors  —  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
BtndiouB  everywhere. 


Won  frooi  the  lumbs  of  migbty  inoeglors, 
Ths  seeds,  the  gold,  the  gima,  [he  ■ilenl  harps 
Hut  lay  deep  buried  with  the  ueDiDriei  of  old  n 

And  ribnite  with  the  heat  and  melody, 
Stirred  by  the  warmth  of  old  louian  daye. 
Tfafl  martyred  ea^,  the  attic  orator, 
Immatably  incarnate,  like  the  godi. 
In  epiritual  bodies,  winged  words. 
Holding  a  uaireme  impalpsble, 


Thi}  movement  brought  with  it  momentous  wnse- 
qnencea  in  the  field  of  religion.  It  marked  the  advent  of 
a  new  st,'ige  of  culture,  when  the  Church  was  no  longer 
lo  be  the  sole  instructor ;  when  a  wider  horizon  was  to 
be  opened  to  the  human  intellect  —  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  soon  to  be  produced  by  the  grand  geographical 
discoTery  of  a  new  hemisphere.  Christianity  was  to  come 
I  into  contact  with  the  products  of  the  intellect  of  the  an 

1  Q«i>n{e  Eliot's  Sp'tniih  Gi/pa^,  pf  5,  G- 
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ciunt  nations,  and  to.  assimilate  whatever  might  tot  be 
alien  to  its  own  nature 

For  several  hundred  years  the  Scholastic  philosophj  and 
tlieology  had  reigned  with  an  almost  undisputed  sway. 
When  the  Schoolmen  arose  with  their  methods  of  logical 
analysis  and  disputation,  the  old  compilations  or  books  of 
excerpts  from  the  Fathers,  out  of  which  theology,  for  » 
number  of  centuries,  had  been  studied,  quickly  became 
obsolete,  and  the  adherents  of  the  former  method  were 
utterly  eclipsed  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  science. 
Young  men  by  thousands  flocked  after  the  new  teachers. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  Scholasti- 
cism had  been  dominant.  Nor  was  this  era  without  fruit. 
As  a  discipline  for  the  intellect  of  semi-civilized  peoples  ; 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tendencies  to  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  which  were  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  as  a 
means  of  reducing  to  a  regular  and  tangible  form  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  could  be  examined  and 
judged,  the  scholastic  training  and  the  intellectual  prod- 
ucts of  it  were  of  high  value.^  But  the  narrowness  and 
other  gross  defects  of  the  scholastic  culture  were  laid 
bare  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  studies.  The  barbarous 
style  and  the  whole  method  of  the  Schoolmen  became 
obnoxious  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  o£ 
classical  learning.  The  extravagant  hair-splitting  o£ 
Scotus  and  Durandus,  when  compared  with  the  nobler 
method  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  excited  disdain. 
The  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  now  possessed  in 
their  own  language,  exposed  blunders  in  the  translation 
ivud  interpretation  of  him,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Schoolmen.  Their  ignorance  of  hi3tory,  their  uncriti- 
^  habit,  their  overdrawn  subtlety  and  endless  wrang- 
kJig,  made  them  objects  of  derision ;  and  as  the  School- 
lien  had  once  supplanted  the  Compilers,  so  now  the  race 
of  syll(^istic  reasoners  were,  in  their  t'lra,  laughed  off  tht 
stage  by  the  new  generation  of  classical  scholars. 

'  Qicscler.  Dcgmengeschiehte,  p.  478  vn. 
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But  the  fall  of  Scholasticism  did  not  tiike  place  until  ii 
had  run  its  course  and  lost  its  vitality.  The  essentia.' 
principle  of  the  Schoolmen  waa  the  correspondence  oi 
faith  and  reason  ;  the  characteristic  aim  was  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  faith,  the  articles  of  the  creed, 
on  grounds  of  reason.  This  continued  to  be  the  charac- 
ter of  Scholaatieiam,  although  the  successora  of  Anaelm 
did  not,  like  him,  aspire  to  establish  the  positive  truths  of 
Christianity  by  argameats  independent  of  revelation. 
"  Fides  quserit  intellectum  "  was  ever  the  motto.  There 
were  individuals,  as  Abelard  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth,  who  seem  restive  under 
the  yoke  of  authority,  but  who  really  differ  from  their 
oontemporariea  rather  in  the  tone  of  their  mind  than  <a 
their  theolt^cal  tenets.  Scholasticism,  when  it  gave  u,i 
the  attempt  to  verify  to  the  intelligence  what  faith  re. 
ceived  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  confessed  its  own 
failure.  This  transition  was  made  by  Duns  Scotus,  It 
was  Occam,  the  pupil  of  Scotus,  by  whom  the  change  waa 
consunmtated.  He  waa  the  leading  agent  in  reviving 
Nominaham.  Although  both  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were 
Realists,  it  was  Nominalism  that  brought  Scholasticism  to 
an  end.  In  giving  only  a  subjective  vahdity  to  general 
notions  and  to  reasonings  founded  on  them,  in  seeking  to 
bhow  that  no  settled  conclusions  can  be  reached  on  the 
path  of  rational  inquiry  and  argument,  and  in  leaving  na 
other  warrant  for  Church  dogmas  except  that  of  authority, 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  scepticism.  The  way  was  paved 
(or  the  principle  which  found  a  distinct  expreaaion  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theology 
and  false  in  philosophy.  Occam  was  a  sturdy  opponent 
of  the  tempoi'al  power  of  the  popes,  a  defender  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  authority  as  related  to  them. 
When  he  suggests  propositions  at  variance  with  ortho- 
doxy and  argues  for  them,  he  saves  himself  from  tlu 
xnputatioQ  of  heresy  by  professing  an  absolute  submissioA 
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to  iKthority ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  protet- 
nonB  perfectly  sincere.  NomiDalism  uecessarily  tetiderl  to 
a  empirical  metliod,  an  attentiDi}  to  thb 
facts  of  natvire  and  of  innei-  experience,  in  the  room  of  the 
logical  fabric  which  had  been  eubverted.  The  Buholastic 
philosophy,  when  it  came  to  nffii-m  the  dissonance  of 
reason  and  the  creed,  dug  its  0(¥n  grave.'  It  maybe 
mentioned  here  that  Luther  in  his  youth  was  a  diligent 
student  of  Occam.  From  Occam  he  derived  defenses,  &b 
to  another  Nominalist,  D'Ailly,  he  owed  the  suggestion, 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^ 

But  other  effects  of  a  more  poative  character  than  the 
downfall  of  Scholasticism  flowed  from  the  renovation  of 
learning.  The  Fathera  were  brought  out  of  their  ob- 
sciu  ity,  and  their  teachings  might  be  compared  with  the 
dogmatic  system  which  professed  to  be  founded  upon 
them,  but  which  had  really,  in  its  paBs:\ge  through  the 
mediEeval  period,  taken  on  features  wholly  unknown  to 
the  patristic  jige.  More  than  this,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  primitive  documents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  brought  forward  in  the  original 
tongues,  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  by  which  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  system  must  be  tested.  The 
newly  invented  art  of  printing,  an  art  which  almost  im- 
mediately attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hardly  less  important  manufacture  of  paper 
from  linen,  stimulated,  at  the  s:ime  time  tliat  it  fed,  the 
appetite  for  literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  fresldy 
awakened  thirst  for  knowledge,  witli  the  abundant  means 
for  gratifying  it,  must  produce  a  wide-spread  ferment.    A 

<  On  Ocorn,  lee  Baur,  Dogmi»s'*'liieUc,  il.  336  acq.;    Donter,  £mlwieln- 

hmfftgid,  von  dcr  Ptrim  Ckriiti,  il.  44T  st^- :  Kitler,  CkA.  d.  cUeittl.  Pkil.,  i«. 
tT4  wq. ;  Haareau,  Dt  la  PUL  Sckolatliq'it,  t.  u. ;  Hcnog,  Stal-Emc  d.  TkioL 
%ti.  "Occam"  and  "Schol.  Phil," 

>  Kaltberg,  Oceaia  *»d  Lulitr.  Studim  u.  KriUktn,  ISSt,  1.  Dunicr,  iL  W  T 
"Ku  iDuIlBniqiie  legit  scripta  Occam.  Hiijiu  acu3eo  anlefeiebit  Thoma  d 
Suu."    MelancUioii,  Vita  LaVuti,  v. 
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Fuovement  bad  begun,  in  the  presence  of  which  Lstie 

Christianity,  that  viist  fabric  of  piety  and  supers tition,  of 
reason  and  imagination,  would  not  be  left  undisturbed, 

From  tlie  beginning  of  the  humanistic  revival,  it  ns- 
Biimed,  north  of  the  Alps,  especially  in  Gennauy,  charao- 
seristics  different  fi'om  those  which  pertained  to  it  in  Italy . 
In  Italy  the  Humanists  were  so  smitten  with  antiquity, 
so  captivated  with  ancient  thought,  as  to  look  with  indif- 
ference and,  very  frequently,  vrith  a  secret  scepticism, 
upon  Christianity  and  the  Church,'  Even  an  Epicurean 
infidelity  as  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  which  was 
caught  from  Lucretius  and  from  the  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
infected  a  wide  circle  of  hterary  men.  Preachers,  in  a 
strain  of  florid  rhetoric  would  associate  the  names  of 
Greeli  and  Roinau  heroes  with  those  of  apostles  and  saints, 
and  witli  the  name  of  the  Saviour  himself.  If  an  example 
of  distinguished  piety  was  required,  reference  would  be 
made  to  Numa  Pompiliua.  So  prevalent  was  disbehef 
respecting  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion  that 
the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  under  Leo  X.,  felt  called  upon 
to  affirm  the  immortahty  and  individuality  of  the  eoul. 
The  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  was  thus,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  revival  of  paganism.  When  we  look  at 
the  poets  and  rhetoricians,  we  should  suppose  that  the 
gods  of  the  old  mythology  had  risen  from  the  dead,  while 
in  the  minds  of  thinldng  men  Plato  and  Plotinus  bad  sup- 
planted Paul  and  Isaiah.  If  in  the  Florentine  school  of 
Platoniste,  under  the  lead  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  more 
believing  temper  prevailed,  yet  these  mingled  freely  with 
Christian  tenets  fancies  borrowed  from  the  favorite  phi- 
losophy. It  is  not  meant  that  religion  was  driven  out  by 
humanism.  The  spirit  of  rehgion  had  vanished  to  a  great 
«£tent  before,  and  Humanism  took  possession  of  vacant 
and.  Under  the  influence  of  the  classic  school,  sart 
"•-  the  Church  in   Italy  "  gave  hersell   up  lu  all  thti 
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oleasiires  of  an  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  civilization ; 
to  a  taste  for  letters,  the  arts,  and  social  and  physical 
enjoyments.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  the  men  who 
played  the  greatest  political  and  literary  parts  at  that 
period  passed  their  lives  —  Cardinal  Bembo,  for  example^ 
—  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  the  mixture  which  it  ex- 
hibits of  luxurious  effeminacy  and  intellectual  culture, 
of  enervated  maimers  and  mental  vigor.  In  surveying 
this  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  opinions 
and  of  social  relations,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  living 
among  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was 
the  same  desire  for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  for 
the  acquirement  of  new  ideas ;  the  same  taste  for  an 
agreeable  and  easy  life,  the  same  luxury,  the  same  licen- 
tiousness; there  was  the  same  want  of  political  energy 
and  of  moral  principles,  combmed  with  singular  sincerity 
and  activity  of  mind.  The  literati  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  as  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  did  to  the  nobility.  They  had  the  same 
opinions  and  manners,  lived  agreeably  together,  and  gave 
themselves  no  uneasiness  about  the  storms  that  were 
brewing  round  them.  The  prelates  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  rest,  no  more  fore- 
saw Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
foresaw  the  French  Revolution.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  is  striking  and  instructive."  ^ 

The  semi-pagan  spirit  was  not  confined  to  elegant  lit* 
erature.  It  entered  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practical 
morals,  and  in  this  department  found  a  systematic  ex- 
pression in  "  The  Prince  "  of  Macchiavelli.  This  work, 
which  was  intended  neither  as  a  satire,  nor  as  an  expo- 
sure  of  king-craft  for  the  warning  of  the  people,  but  as  a 
serious  code  of  political  maxims,  sets  at  defiance  the  prin* 
oiples  of  Christian  morality.     The  only  apology  that  cu 

1  Oulsot,  Eiit.  of  CimRMoUonfl^et,  zi. 
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be  made  for  it  is  that  it  simply  reflects  the  actual  prao< 
tice  of  that  age,  the  habitual  conduct  of  rulers,  in  which 
treachery  and  dissimuliition  were  accounted  a  merit.* 
Macchiavelli  was  a  patriot,  he  waa  at  heart  a  republican, 
but  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that  Italy  had  no  hope 
Bave  in  a  despot,  and  that  all  meana  are  justifiable  which 
are  requisite  or  advantageous  for  securing  an  end.  Yet 
he  was  supported  aud  held  in  esteem  by  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.,  and  inscribed  his  flagitious  treatise  to 
young  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  The  political  condition  of  Italy 
favored  tlie  growth  of  a  public  opinion,  in  which  the  vices 
recommended  in  "The  Prince"  were  looketl  upon  not  only 
without  disapprobation,  but  as  commendable  qualities  in 


In  Germany,  ou  the  contrary,  from  the  outset,  the  new 
learning  was  cultivated  in  a  reUgious  spirit.  It  kindled 
the  desire  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to 
study  earnestly  the  Scriptures.  Reuchlin,  the  reccgnized 
leader  of  tlie  German  Humanists,  considered  that  liis 
greatest  work,  his  most  durable  monument,  waa  Ids 
Hebrew  Grammar.  His  battle  with  the  monks  is  a  de- 
cisive event  in  the  combat  of  tlie  new  era  with  the  old. 
Kiiuclilin  had  studied  Greek  at  Paris  and  Basel ;  he  had 
leistured  in  various  schools  and  universities ;  had  been  em- 
ployed in  important  oEBces  by  princes  ;  had  visited  Rome 
on  official  business;  at  Florence  had  mingled  with  Poli- 
tian,  Pico  de  Mirandola,  Marsdius  Ficinus ;  had  devoted 
him&elf  enthusiastically  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  only 
aa  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  because  he 
supposed  himself  to  find  in  the  Kabbala  corroboration  and 
illustration  of  Christian  doctrmes.  He  was  everywhere 
famous  as  a  scholar.  The  Dominicans  of  Cologne,  v/ith 
Hoogstraten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their  head,  vexed  at 

1,  EltmeniM  of  Inttmaiioitnl  Laic,  i.  pp.  18,  II 
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Reuchlin's  refusal  to  support  them  in  their  project  for 
destroying  Judaism  by  burning  all  the  Hebrew  literature 
except  the  Old  Testament  —  a  project  to  which  they  had 
been  incited  by  PfeflEerkom,  a  converted  Jew — put  forth 
a  resolute  and  malignant  effort  to  get  him  convicted  oi 
heresy  or  force  him  to  retract  his  published  opinions. 
Finding  that  soft  words  and  reasonable  concessions  were 
unavailing,  he  took  up  the  contest  in  right  earnest,  and. 
being  supported  by  the  whole  Humanist  party,  which 
rallied  in  defense  of  their  chief,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  not  without  passing  through  much  anxiety  and 
peril,  in  achieving  a  victory.  By  it  the  scale  was  turned 
against  the  adversaries  of  literature.  The  scholars  van- 
quished the  monks.  In  this  conflict  Reuchlin  was  eflB- 
ciently  aided  by  Francis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  both  of  them  quite  disposed,  if  it  was  necessary, 
to  make  use  of  carnal  weapons  against  the  hostile  ecclesi- 
astics. It  was  the  aUiance  of  the  knights  with  the  pio- 
neers  of  learning.  The  Hpistolca  ohscurorum  virorum, 
composed  by  Hutten  and  others,  are  a  scornful  satire  upon 
the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  Hoogstraten  and 
the  monks.^  The  applause  that  greeted  the  appearance 
of  these  letters,  in  which  the  monks  are  held  up  to  merci- 
less ridicule,  was  a  significant  sign  of  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence (1516). 

The  Humanists  were  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
universities.  These  estabUshments  in  Germany  had  been 
founded  on  the  model  of  Paris.  Theology  had  the  upper- 
most seat,  and  the  Scholastic  pihilosophy  was  enthroned  in 
the  chairs  of  instruction.  In  particular,  Paris  and  Cologne 
were  the  strongholds  of  the  traditional  theology.  The 
Humanists  at  length  gained  admission  for  their  studies  at 
Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  and  some  other  places.  In  1602, 
the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  organized  a  university  at 

1  On  this  work  see  Bear,  JTtrdkeiivetcltoUe,  ir.  17,  tnd  Sir  Williain  HnUI* 
I,  etc.  (1853). 
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Wittenberg.  Thia  new  institution,  which  declared  Au' 
gustine  to  be  ita  patron  saint,  was  from  the  first  favoi-ablc 
to  Biblical  studies,  and  gave  a  hospitable  reception  to  tlwi 
teachers  of  classical  learning.'  Here  was  to  be  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  Reformation, 

In  other  countries  the  cause  of  learning  was  advancing, 
imd  brought  iivith  it  increased  liberahtj,  and  tendencies 
to  reform  in  religion.  In  1498,  Colet,  the  son  of  n 
wealthy  London  merchant  who  had  bee'.i  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city,  had  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  wan 
expounding  the  Greek  epistles  of  Paul  at  Oxford,  to  the 
deUght  of  all  who  aspired  after  the  "  new  learning,"  and 
the  disgust  and  alarm  of  the  devotees  of  the  Scholastic 
theology.  He  was  Joined  by  Erasmus,  then  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  the  same  age  as  Colet,  and  not  yet  risen  to  fame, 
but  full  of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  glad  to 
enter  into  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
with  the  more  devout,  if  less  brilhant  and  veraatile,  Eng- 
lish scholar.  To  them  was  united  a  young  man,  Thomas 
More,  who  was  destined  to  the  law,  but  whose  love  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
£^e,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  two 
scholars  just  named."  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus  contin- 
ued to  be  friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  cause 
to  the  end.  Colet  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  founded  St. 
Paul's  school  at  his  own  expense,  and  boldly,  yet  with 
gentleness,  exerted  his  influence,  not  only  in  favor  of  clas- 
sica  and  Biblical  study,  but  also,  not  without  peril  to 
bimaeif,  against  superstition  and  in  behalf  of  enlightened 
views  in  religion.  More  followed  the  same  path,  and  in 
his  "  Utopia "  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  religions  of  that 
ima^nary  commonwealth,  in  which  he  represents  that  the 

I  VoQ  Rftnmer^  GachichU  dtr  Padogagik^  iv-  31- 

*  At  Oitord,  Bi  It  PMris  and  eluwbere,  the  adt-emries  of  Ihe  "  ncir  letift 
iBj  "  united  in  b  hosliUfy  to  t^^  «tuily  of  Groek.  tl  reiniiidi  one  of  Ihe  u> 
SpBthj  \B  thr  ume  itnAj  which  eiiilcd  among  the  cimwrvsti?!  Komani  wbs( 
';iceni  wBB  B  J-outh.     Forayth,  Lift  of  Cicero.  \.  W. 
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people  were  debating  among  themselves  "whether  one 
that  were  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest,  would  not  be 
thereby  qualified  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that 
character,  even  though  he  had  no  authority  derived  from 
the  Pope."  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Utopians 
that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  his  religion,  but  con* 
verts  were  to  be  made  to  any  faith  only  "  by  amicable  and 
modest  ways,  without  the  use  of  reproaches  or  violence." 
They  made  confession,  not  to  priests,  but  to  the  heads  of 
families.  Their  worship  was  in  temples,  in  which  weie 
no  images,  and  where  the  forms  of  devotion  were  care- 
fully framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  feelings 
of  any  class  of  sincere  worshippers.  In  this  work,  as  in 
the  sermons  of  Colet,  even  such  as  were  preached  before 
Henry  VIII.,  there  was  a  plain  exposure  of  the  barbari- 
ties and  impolicy  of  war.  In  reference  to  what  we  term 
political  and  social  science,  there  appear  in  the  teachings 
of  Colet  and  More,  and  of  their  still  more  famous  asso- 
ciate, a  humane  spirit  and  a  hostility  to  tyranny  and  to 
all  oppressive  legislation,  which  are  not  less  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  were  in  advance 
of  the  practice  of  the  times.^ 

The  foremost  representative  of  Humanism,  the  incar- 
nation, as  it  were,  of  its  genius,  was  Erasmus.^  The 
preeminence  which  he  attained  as  a  literary  man  is  what 
no  other  scholar  has  approached,  unless  it  be  Voltaire, 
:vhom  he  resembled  in  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  the 

I  The  relations  of  Colet,  More,  and  ErasmoB,  and  the  characteristic  work  of 
each,  are  finely  described  in  the  truly  interesting  work  of  Seebohm,  The  Oxford 
iSe/ormert  of  1498  (London,  1869). 

3  Opera^  xi.  vols.,  folio  e«i.  (Clericns)  1703.  There  are  lives  of  Erasmus  bj 
Leaerc,  Bayle,  Knight,  Burigny  (Paris,  1767),  Jortin  (1768-00),  Hess  (Zurich, 
1790),  Adolf  Mailer  (1828),  by  Erhard  in  Enehund  Gruher's  EncyckpSd, 
^KXXviOt  And  by  others:  a  sketch  by  Nisard  in  his  Etudes  iur  la  Renaissance, 
rhese  biographies  are  criticized  by  Milman  in  his  interesting  article  on  Eras- 
muBf  QmaW.  Bev.f  No.  ccxi.,  reprinted  in  his  Essays,  Notirithstanding  the 
unfavorable  judgment  of  #'>hnson,  Jortin*!  Life  is  anything  but  a  *'  dull  book." 
For  a  scholar,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  plan  and  of  symnr  etry,  it  is  one  ol 
Uio  most  delightful  of  biographies. 
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p%at  in  worldly  rank.  Each  was  a  mt  and  an  iconoclant 
in  hia  own  way,  but  their  characters  in  other  respecta 
were  quite  unlike.'  The  fame  of  Erasmus  was  rendered 
possible,  in  part,  by  the  universal  use  of  Tjatin,  as  the 
common  language  of  educated  men  ;  a  state  of  things  cl 
which  hia  want  of  familiarity  with  ItaU^m  and  Englisli 
although  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  and  lived  long  in 
Englanil,  is  a  curious  sign.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  by  assiduous  culture,  Erasmus  waa 
a  man  of  letters.  He  must  be  that,  whatever  else  he 
failed  to  be.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Budieus  ;  he  took  no 
pains  to  give  his  style  a  classical  finish,  and  laughed  at 
the  pedantic  Ciceronians,  who  avoided  all  phraseology  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  ancient  authority,  and  sometimea 
all  worda  not  found  in  their  favorite  author.^  He  wrote 
hastily :  "  I  precipitate,"  he  saya,  "  rather  than  com- 
pose."* Yet  the  wit  and  wisdom  and  varied  erudition 
which  he  poured  forth  from  his  full  mind,  made  him 
justly  the  most  popular  of  writers.  He  aat  on  his  throne, 
an  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy.  By  his  multifarious 
publications  and  his  wide  correspondence  with  eminent 
persona,  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  hia  influence 
was  diffused  over  all  Europe.  In  .all  the  earlier  part  of 
hia  career  Erasmus  atruggled  with  indigence.  His  health 
waa  not  strong  and  bethought  that  he  could  not  live  upon 
a  little.  His  dependence  upon  patronage  and  pensions 
placed  fetters  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  the  end  of  hia 
life  ;  yet  he  loved  independence,  frequently  choae  to  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  tlie  great  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  selected  for  his  place  of  abode  the  city  of  Basel 
iriiere  he  was  free  alike  from  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.     Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  his  entire  per* 

1  ColeiWg*  bu  «imp*red  »nd  waUaiUi  them,  The  Frii»d,  Tint  Lum1ui| 
BiBCSt  EiU7  1. 
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Bonal  influence,  was  the  foe  of  superstition.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish 
life,  an  i  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in- 
tense by  this  bitter  recollection  and  by  the  trouble  it  cost 
him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  himself  from 
the  thtaldom  to  which  his  former  associates  were  iusilined 
to  call  him  back.  In  truth,  he  conducted  a  life-long  war- 
fare against  the  monks  and  their  ideas  and  practices.  Hid 
"Praise  of  Folly  "  and,  in  particular,  the  "  Colloquies," 
in  which  the  idleness,  illiteracy,  self-indulgence,  and  arti- 
ficial and  useless  austerities  of  "  the  religious,"  were 
handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were  read  with  in- 
finite amusement  by  ^,11  who  sympathized  with  the  new 
studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not  calculate  the  effect 
of  this  telling  satire  in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the 
Church.  The  "  Praise  of  Folly  "  was  written  in  1510 
or  1511,  in  More's  house,  for  the  amusement  of  his  host 
and  a  few  other  friends.  Folly  is  personified,  and  repre- 
sented as  discoursing  to  her  followers  on  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  AU  classes  come  in  for  their  share  of  ridicule. 
Grammarians  and  pedagogues,  in  the  foQtid  atmosphere 
of  their  schoolrooms,  bawling  at  their  boys  and  beating 
them;  scholastic  theologians,  wrangling  upon  frivolous 
and  insoluble  questions,  and  prating  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  if  they  had  come  down  from  a 
council  of  the  gods  —  "  with  whom  and  whose  conjectures 
nature  is  mightily  amused ; "  monks,  "  the  race  of  new 
Jews,"  who  are  surprised  at  last  to  find  themselves  among 
the  goats,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  faring  worse 
than  common  sailors  and  wagoners ;  kings  who  forget 
their  responsibilities,  rob  their  subjects,  and  think  only  of 
their  own  pleasures,  as  hunting  and  the  keeping  of  fine 
horses ;  popes  who,  though  infirm  old  men,  take  the 
•word  into  their  hands,  and  "  turn  law,  religion,  peace, 
and  all  human  affairs  upside  down  "  —  such  are  some  ot 
the  divisions  if  mankind  who  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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At  tliiB  time  Julius  II.  filled  the  papal  chair, 
readers  of  Erasmus  must  have  recognized  the  portrait 
which  he  drew  of  the  waxlike  old  pontiff.  Erasmus  did 
Dot  spare  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which  formed  so  fair  a 
mark  for  the  shafts  of  wit ;  and  by  his  ohaervations  on 
the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  offended  the  order  ol 
which  he  was  the  almost  adored  founder.  When  r» 
quested  by  a  cardinal  to  draw  up  the  hves  of  the  Saints, 
he  begged  to  be  excused  ;  tliey  were  too  full  of  fables.' 
His  comments  on  misgovernment  in  the  Church,  on  the 
extortions  and  vices  of  the  clei^,  from  the  Pope  down 
wards,  wei^e  not  the  leas  biting  and  effective,  for  the  hu- 
morous form  in  which  they  were  generally  cast.  Indeed, 
as  Coleridge  has  said,  it  is  a  merit  of  tlie  jests  of  Erasmus 
that  they  can  all  be  translated  into  arguments.  There 
was  what  he  called  a  "  Pharisaic  Idngdom,"  and  he  would 
never  write  anything,  he  said,  that  would  give  ajd  and 
comfort  to  the  defenders  of  it.^  In  his  own  mind,  he 
distinguished  between  the  Church  aud  the  "  Popish  sect," 
as  be  designated,  even  in  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  the  sup- 
porters of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  tyranny,^  There 
were,  in  his  judgment,  two  evils  that  must  be  cut  up  by 
the  roots  before  the  Church  could  have  peace.  The*  one 
was  hatred  for  tlie  court  of  Rome,  occasioned  by  her  in- 
tolerable avarice  and  cruelty ;  the  other  was  the  yoke  of 
human  constitutions,  robbing  the  people  of  their  religious 
liberty.  He  would  have  made  the  creed  a  very  short 
Dne,  limited  to  a  few  "  plain  truths  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture," and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  tlie  individual  judgment. 
He  thought  that  many  things  should  be  referred,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  cry,  to  "  the  next  general  council." 
bat  to  the  time  when  we  see  God  face  to  face.*  Partly 
fiom  the  natural  kindness  of  his  temper,  partly  from  hii 
libeml  culture,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  a  persona, 
appreciation  oi  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  rehgioni 
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doctrine,  he  went  beyond  almost  every  other  eminent  maa 
of  his  age  in  hia  liking  for  religious  liberty.  He  was  con- 
scious that  without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration 
on  the  part  of  rulers  in  Chm-ch  and  State,  he  woold  him- 
self fare  ill.  He  was,  in  fact,  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
his  defense  against  charges  of  heresy.  He  had  said  things 
without  number  which  could  easily  be  turned  into  gromids 
of  accusation.  His  enemies  were  numerous  and  vindictiTe, 
and  although,  in  the  literary  combat,  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  all  of  them,  he  was  sensitive  to  their  attacks. 
He  complains  that  the  Spaniard,  Stunica,  had  presented 
to  Leo  X.  a  libel  against  him,  containing  sixty  thousand 
heresies  extracted  from  his  writings.'  Notwithstanding 
all  his  denials  and  professions,  there  lurked  in  the  minda 
of  the  ardent  adherents  of  the  medieval  system,  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that 
his  influence,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  could  only  conduce  to 
their  overthrow.  In  this  feeling,  whatever  may  have  been 
true  of  their  specific  charges,  they  were  fully  justified. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  condemnation  of  his  "  Col- 
loquies "  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  a  like  nature,  which  emanated  from  the  monkish 
party,  did  not  operate  to  give  to  his  ideas  a  wider  currency. 
But  there  was  a  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did,  the 
BoUdity  and  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
By  his  editions  of  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  hia  transla- 
tions from  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Chryeostom,  he  opened 
Dp  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  gave  Ills 
contemporaries  access  to  a  purer  and  more  Biblical  the- 
oli^y.  His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  his  paraphrases 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  at  one  time  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  England,  his  commentiiriea, 
his  treatise  on  preaching,  and  various  other  works,  pro- 

■iit«d  Christian  knowledge  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

B  bis  writings  of  this  sort,  along  with  enlightened  vicwi 
>  Jortin.  I.  ttO. 
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of  doctrine  aud  of  the  natui'e  of  the  Christian  life,  vera 
earnest  compkiuta  agaiuat  the  multitude  of  chui'ch  ordin- 
ancee  contriYed  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the 
emiching  of  the  clei^.  He  would  have  the  laity  in- 
structed ;  he  wished  that  the  humblest  woman  might  rea^l 
the  Gospels.  The  judaizing  customa  aud  ritea  with  which 
the  Church  was  burdened,  are  pointed  out  in  his  commenta 
on  Scripture,  In  these  publications,  which  the  art  of 
printing  scattered  in  multiphed  editions  over  Europe,  tha 
great  lights  of  the  patristic  age,  and  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, reappeared  to  break  up  the  reign  of  superstition. 
Never  was  an  aUiance  between  author  and  printer  more 
happy  for  both  parties,  or  more  fruitful  of  good  to  the  pub- 
he,  than  was  that  bet^veen  Erasmus  and  Froben  of  Basel. 
In  view  of  the  whole  career  and  various  productions  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Humanists,  it  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to  say 
that  he  was  "  the  living  embodiment  of  almost  all  that 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  the  mind  of  the  Western  nations  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  had  wrought  out  and  attained.  It  was  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  languages,  not  only  cultivation  of 
style,  of  t4iste  ;  but  therewith  the  whole  mental  cast  had 
received  a  freer  turn,  a  finer  touch.  In  this  comprehen- 
sive sense,  one  may  say  that  Erasmus  was  the  most  cul- 
tivated man  of  his  times."  ^ 

Of  the  relations  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  there  ^vill  be  an  occasion  to  apeak  hereafter. 
His  writings  and  the  reception  accorded  to  them  show 
that  the  European  mind  had  outgrown  the  existing  ec- 
clesiastical system,  and  was  ready  to  break  loose  from  it« 
oontrol. 


Some  of  the  principal  p(  ints  in  the  view  which  has  been 
presented  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  lecture,  respecting 
tha  causes  that  paved  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  may 
be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows ;  — 

1  Sln"is.  ninch  ™.  l/ulttn.  p.  «1. 
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Among  the  salient  features  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were :  the  subordination  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety, of  the  State  to  the  vast  theocratical  community 
having  its  centre  at  Rome  ;  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  the  clergy ;  the  umion  of  peoples  under  a  common  ec- 
clesiastical law  and  a  uniform  Latin  ritual ;  an  intellectual 
activity  shaped  by  the  clergy  and  subservient  to  the  pre- 
vailing religious  and  ecclesiastical  system. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of 
things  were :  — 

1.  The  laical  spirit ;  becoming  alive  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  civil  society  ;  developing  in  the  towns  a  body 
of  citizens  bold  to  confront  clerical  authority,  and  with 
their  prax^ical  miderstanding  sharpened  and  mvigorated 
by  diversified  mdustry  and  by  commerce  ;  a  laical  spirit 
which  manifested  itself,  also,  in  the  lower  classes,  in  satires 
auned  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  which,  likewise,  gave' 
rise  to  a  more  intense  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  new  sense  of 
the  national  bond,  a  new  vigor  in  national  churches.^ 

2.  A  conscious  or  unconscious  religious  opposition  to 
the  established  system ;  an  opposition  which  appeared  in 
sects  like  the  Waldenses,  who  brought  forward  the  Bible 
as  a  means  of  correcting  the  tea<;hmg,  rebukmg  the  offi- 
cers, or  reforming  the  organization  of  the  Church ;  or  in 
mystics  who  regarded  religion  as  an  inward  life,  an  im- 
mediate relation  of  the  individual  to  Grod,  and  preached 
fervently  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

3.  A  literary  and  scientific  movement,  following  and 
d:Bplacing  the  method  of  culture  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
mediaeval  age ;  a  movement  which  enlarged  the  area  and 
multiplied  the  subjects  of  thought  and  investigation ;  which 
drew  inspiration  and  nutriment  from  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  art. 

^  See  Hikgen,  DeuUchland*i  HUrarisehe  u,  rtUgiike  VerMUmae  mh  JKe/brmo* 
HotmeUaUert  i.  1-32.  Bat  Hagen  (p.  18)  leparatefltlie  **  satyriicli  volksmfissige  " 
pppositioii,  as  a  distinct  head,  in  the  room  of  the  more  general  mbric  above. 
He  does  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  the  other  elements  inTclred  in  the  lav 
9fML 
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These  three  latent  or  open  species  of  antagonism  to  the 
mediaeval  spirit  were  often  mingled  with  one  another. 
The  Mystic  and  the  Humanist  might  be  nnited  in  the 
Bame  person.  The  laical  spirit  in  its  higher  types  of  mani- 
festation  was  reinforced  by  the  new  culture.  Satirical 
attacks  upon  absurd  ceremonies,  upon  the  follies  and  sins 
of  monks  and  priests,  had  a  keener  edge,  as  well  as  a 
more  serious  efEect,  when  they  emanated  from  stadenii 
hmiliar  with  Plautus  and  Juvenal. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

tUTHEB     AND    THE    GEBMAN   BEFOBMATION,    TO    THl 

DIET  OP  AUGSBUBO,  1530. 

Gebmany,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland, 
was  the  centre,  the  principal  theatre,  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  not  without  truth  that  the  Germans  claim,  as  the 
native  characteristic  of  their  race,  a  certain  inwardness, 
or  spirituality  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term.  This  goes 
far  to  explain  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  Germanic 
tribes  gave  to  Christianity,  and  the  dociHty  with  which 
they  embraced  it.^  They  foimd  in  the  Christian  religion 
a  congenial  spirit.  The  German  spirit  of  independence, 
or  love  of  personal  liberty,  is  a  branch  of  this  general 
habit  of  mind.  Germany  began  its  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation  in  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the 
clergy  to  dispose  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.*  It 
was  the  Germans  who  prevented  his  monarchy  from  being 
converted  into  an  ecclesiastical  State.  On  the  field  of 
Fontenay  the  forces  of  the  Franks  were  separated  into 
two  hostile  divisions,  the  one  composed  predominantly  of 

I  "  Bb  war  das  Christenthum  nichts  was  dem  Deutachen  fremd  and  widerwfir- 
t!^  gewesen  ware,  vielmehr  bekam  der  deatsche  Charakter  dorch  das  Christeii- 
tham  nur  die  VoUendong  seiner  sel^st;  erf  and  sich  in  der  Kirche  Christi  selbst, 
nor  gehoben,  yerklart  nnd  geheiligt."  Vilmar,  Oeschiehte  der  deutschen  Lit" 
eratur,  p.  7.  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they  conceived  it  un- 
worthy of  the  gods  to  be  confined  withix  walls,  or  to  be  represented  by  images; 
and  that  the  head  of  a  family  exercised  a  priestly  function.  Otrmania,  cc  ix., 
X.  Orimm  finds  in  the  descriptions  of  Tacitus  the  complete  germ  of  Protestan- 
tism —  "  den  vollen  keim  des  Protestantismus/'  Deutsche  MyihotogUf  p.  xliiL 
For  like  views  from  a  French  writer,  s^  Taine,  Art  m  Ms  NetherlanJ*t  pp.  32. 
IS,  64.  The  SaxoBs  resisted  the  Uospel,  because  it  was  forced  on  thtm  bj  • 
sonqneror. 

s  Banke,  Dwttehe  (7e#dUeAfs,  i.  10  im|. 
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the  German  element,  which  planted  itself  on  the  German 
traditional  law  for  regulating  the  succession ;  the  other  of 
the  Roman  element  tliat  had  the  support  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics. Mysticism,  the  product  of  a  craving  for  a  religion 
of  less  show  and  more  heart,  had,  aa  we  have  seen,  its 
stronghold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mediieval  period,  in 
G*'rmany.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  had  been  dne  to 
the  division  between  tlie  emperor  and  the  gi-eat  vassals  , 
not  to  any  deep-seated  fondness  for  a  foreign  and  ecclest 
aatical  supremacy.  It  waa  natural  that  the  Reformation. 
which  waa  an  uprising  against  clerical  usurpation  and  in 
favor  of  a  more  inward  and  spiritual  worship,  should 
spring  up  in  Germany.  A  German  philosopher  has  dwelt 
with  eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  gone  out  to  America,  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches 
and  to  found  an  earthly  empire  encircUng  the  globe,  on 
which  the  sun  should  never  set,  a  simple  monk,  turning 
away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  forms,  was  find- 
ing Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  for  in  a 
sepulchre  of  stone.  Hegel  attributes  the  inception  and 
success  of  the  Reformation  to  this  "  ancient  and  constantly 
preserved  inwardness  of  the  German  people,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  not  content  to  approach  God  by 
proxy,  or  put  their  religion  outside  of  them,  in  saci-aments 
and  ceremonies,  in  sensuous,  imposing  spectacles.^  A  Gei 
man  historian  has  made  substantially  the  same  assertion 
respecting  the  genius  of  the  German  people :  "  One  pe- 
culiar characteristic  for  which  the  German  race  has  ever 
been  distinguished  is  their  profound  sense  of  the  religions 
element,  seated  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul ;  their 
readiness  tc  be  impelled  by  the  discordant  strifes  of  the 
external  world  and  imfruitful  human  ordinances,  to  seek 
Mtd  find  God  in  the  deep  recesses  of  tlieir  own  hearts,  and 
to  experience  a  hidden  life  in  God  sprin^ng  forth  in  op- 
position to  barren  conceptions  of   the  abstract  intellect 

>  Hecol,  Phil,  dtr  OttctiOiU  ;  Werki.  ix.  499  hq. 
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■  (lat  leave  tlie  heart  cold  and  dead,  a  mechanism  that  i«m- 
>  erts  religion  ijito  a  round  of  outward  ceremoniea."  * 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Lu- 
ther. Without  him  and  his  powerful  influence,  other 
reformatory  movements,  even  such  as  had  an  independent 
beginning,  like  that  of  Zwingle,  might  have  failed  of  buc- 
cese.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  would  have  produced 
no  wide-spread  commotion  and  led  to  no  enduring  resalta. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  of  Luther,  that  "  his  whole 
life  and  character,  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  are  iden- 
tified and  one  with  his  great  work,  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  see  in  other  men.  Melancthon,  for 
instance,  may  easily  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  an  eminent  divine,  living  in  other  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  the  friend  of  Augustine  or  the  companion  of 
F^nelon,  Even  Calvin  may  be  separated  in  thought 
from  the  ago  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  set  among 
the  Schoolmen,  or  in  the  council  chamber  of  Hildebrand 
or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  among  Crom- 
well's chaplains."  "But  Luther  apart  from  the  Refor- 
mation would  cease  to  be  Luther."  ' 

He  was  bom  in  1483,  at  the  very  time  when  Colum- 
bus was  etruggling  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting 
that  voy^e  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.*  It  is  a  marked  historical  coincidence,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  that  the  reform  of  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  simultaneous  with  the  open- 
ing of  new  regions  of  the  globe,  into  which  Christianity 
was  to  be  carried.*    Luther's  family,  before  his  birth. 


1  of  jMthtr  a^W  Xi<   reocBl   EitgJiih  At- 


■  HelancUiDn  states  that  Luther's  iniithcr  ofteo  uid  that  while  abe  mnun- 
bttti  with  cerlaintj  tha  day  and  hour,  she  caaid  not  remember  the  year  of  hii 
Irirth;  but  his  bmlher,  Jamt^,  iin  honesl  and  opri^C  man,  eaid  Ihal  It  xu 
im.     rila  M.  lull,(ri,  ii.     Some  are  of  opinion,  ia  new  of  reccnily  iliacoT- 

id  evidence,  that  it  waa  1481.    See  Studim  u.  KrilOtiUCkt.  ISIi). 
~  dente  of  the  great  g«i>(Taphical  dlecoreriea  with  Ihe  tixma  s 
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had  removed  to  Eialeben  from  Mohi-a,  a  village  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  near  the  spot  where  Boniface,  the 
Rpoatle  of  Germany,  hail  first  preached  the  Goapel.' 

■'I  am  a  peasant's  son,"  he  says;  "my  father,  my 
giandfather,  my  great  grandfather  were  thorough  peas- 
ants  (rechte  Bauern)."  HiB  domestic  training  was  well 
meant,  but  rough  and  austere.  He  was  severely  punished 
ti.T  elight  oEFensea,  both  at  home  and  by  his  teacher.. 
At  school  he  was  chastised  fifteen  times,  in  one  forenoon, 
tor  trivial  or  ima^nary  infractions  of  law.  Having 
spent  a  year  at  school  at  Magdeburg,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Franciscan  school  at  Eisenach,  where  he  sang  at  the 
doors  of  the  principal  citizens,  after  the  old  German  cus- 
tom, for  the  means  of  support.  Destined  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  pursued,  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  the 
Nominalist  logic  and  the  classics,  and  made  a  beginning 
in  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He  was  twenty  years  old  and 
had  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree  when  it  happened  that, 
while  he  was  looking  one  day  at  the  books  in  the  Erfurt 
library,  he  casually  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  taken 
the  sacred  volume  in  his  hands.^  Struck  with  surprise  at 
the  richness  of  its  contents,  compared  with  the  extracts 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  hear  in  the  Church  services. 
he  read  it  with  eagerness  and  intense  dehght.  This  hour 
was  an  epoch  in  his  existence.  Deep  religious  anxieties 
that  had  haunted  him  from  childhood,  moved  him,  two 
years  later,  against  the  will  of  hia  father,  to  forsake  the 
Ugal  profession  and  enter  the  Augnstinian  convent,  where 

'.igbt  reipecting  tbe  GtMpel  aad  wilh  the  riTivil  of  leiming,  la  noticed  hy  tlis 
Fnuicb  Itefonaer,  Lefevre,  Corre^ondauee  da  Iteformaltun  daiu  la  Font 
it  la  Langui  Fran^itt,  pa,r  X.  h.  Henamjud  (ISBS)  i,  Dl. 

'  A  copious  writor  npon  the  Mrlier  portion  of  the  life  of  Luther  i>  Jiirgens, 
UlAer  DOfi  Hiner  Gelmrl  lot  aim  Abtaa-rtreitt,  1JS3-151T.     3  tdIi.  (IStS). 

1  Halliealui,  Hitloritn  con  d.  EhrtsBrdigat  Ji.  LnlAer.  p.  3  led.  15801.  Thii 
honeit  chronicler  «how»  how  groMly  defective  wM  the  religioiu  iaatnicUol 
liven  to  yonth  by  reference  to  hia  own  ewe.  The  pusage  miy  b*  Hid  il 
k«,  GadiuAte  d.  deutiche*  Sc/ormalioH,  I.  0. 
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he  became  a  monk  and  a  priest.  It  is  vfoxtiiy  of  ruraark 
that  the  only  two  books  that  he  carried  into  the  convent 
were  bis  Plautus  and  Virgil.  Here  he  remained  until  he 
was  called  to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Witten- 
bej^.  The  Elector  of  Sasony  had  established  this  univer- 
sity, giving  to  the  professors  charge  over  the  principal 
Church  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  incoTnes ;  hia  idea  being 
not  only  to  organize  a  place  of  instruction,  but  to  collect  a 
learned  body,  to  which,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  questions, 
ho  might,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  resort  for 
counsel.  Here,  to  quote  another's  words,  we  find  thn 
poor  miner's  boy  who,  having  "  become  a  young  Doctor, 
fervent  and  rejoicing  in  the  Scriptures,  well  versed  in  his 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Occam,  and  Gerson,  familiar  with  all 
the  subtle  theological  and  philosophical  controversies  of 
the  day,  was  already  spoken  of  honorably  in  vrider 
circles,  as  a  good,  clever  thinker,  as  a  victorious  assaiier 
of  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle ;  took  a  Uvely  interest  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Humanists  against  the  ancient  bar- 
barism ;  was  esteemed  by  the  most  celebrated  champions 
of  the  freedom  of  science :  was  exalted  by  the  approba- 
tion of  his  colleagues,  of  the  students  that  Socked  to  his 
lectures  —  in  a  word,  was  advancing  with  rapid  steps  to 
the  highest  honors  of  literary  renown."  '  This  was  the 
utuation  of  Luther  when  the  event  occurred  that  gave 
character  to  the  remainder  of  hia  career. 

Here  we  must  pause  to  consider  the  religions  expe- 
rience of  Luther ;  for  whoever  would  explore  the  causes 
of  history  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  events  at  the 
spiritual  life  of  men.  His  earlier  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity is  condensed  in  one  expression,  that  he  had  looked 
apan  Christ  as  a  lawgiver,  a  second  Moses,  only  that  the 
fjrmer  was  a  legislator  of  more  awful  rigor.     "  We  were 

1  Hnndeuugan,  Dtr  diatMche  Prottitantumui,  p,  13,  (Quoted  by  Bare,  p, 
tU>  wq.)-  An  ides  of  Lulber's  mSuenci,  u  ireU  u  ot  his  mii]tiptie4  em  ilcv- 
■*aU,  DUf  be  gathered  fnim  one  ot  hie  etrljr  letten,  De  WettCi  i.  II 
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tU  tanghl;,"  he  says  in  his  "  Table-talk,"  "  that  we  most 
make  satisfactioii  for  our  sins,  and  that  Christ  at  the  last 
day  would  demand  how  we  had  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and 
Low  many  good  works  we  had  done."  Melancthon  say? 
that  the  motive  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  monastic  life 
^vas  this :  "  Often  when  he  thought  on  the  anger  of  God 
or  of  the  wonderfiil  inatances  of  divine  punislmient,  he 
was  seized  with  a  terror  so  violent  that  he  was  well-nigh 
bereft  of  life."  ^  When  he  held  his  first  mass,  and  came 
t3  recite  the  words,  "  I  bring  this  offering  to  thee,  the 
eternal,  living  God,"  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  rushing  away  fi'Om  the  altar  in  fear  and  dismay. 
"  I  had,"  he  confesses,  "  a  broken  spirit,  and  was  ever  in 
floiTow."  "  I  wore  out  my  body  vrith  vigils  and  fastings, 
and  hoped  thus  to  satisfy  the  law  and  deliver  my  con- 
science from  the  sting  of  guilt,"  "  Had  I  not  been  re- 
deemed by  the  comfort  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  not  have 
lived  two  years  longer."  This  comfort  he  began  to  ob- 
tain through  an  old  monk  who  pointed  bim  to  the  sen- 
tence in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  foi^ive- 
ness  of  sins,"  and  to  a  passage  in  St.  Bernard  where 
reference  is  made  to  Paul's  doctrine  that  "  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith."  StiU  more  was  he  aided  by  the  judicious 
counsels  of  John  Staupitz,  the  learned  and  pious  Vicar- 
general  of  his  order,  whose  words,  Luther  aftei-wards 
said,  pierced  him  "  Hke  the  sharp  arrow  of  a  strong  man," 
Hs  studied  Augustine  and  Taulor,  and  caught  glimpses 
of  evangelical  doctrine  in  them.^  Especially  he  devcted 
himself  to  the*  study  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  He 
had  hardly  begun  to  expound  to  his  pupils  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  when  his  pye  fastened  upon  the  citation 
from  a  prophet,  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  These 
words  never  ceased  to  sound  in  his  ear.  Going  to  Rome 
t  riM  nr.  Luii.,r. 

■  He  recnmin«ndii  Tauler  to  b 
(olin  tgo  rel  in  Latlna,  vel  <n  n 
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devotional  ai-dor,  fmm  chuicii  to  cliuich.  But  those  words 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  more 
and  more  impressed  themaelvea  upon  his  thoughts.  Dur- 
ing his  slow  journey  homewards  he  pondered  these  words. 
At  length  their  full  meaning  burst  upon  him.  "  Through 
the  Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  be- 
fore God  — by  wliich  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compaa- 
sion,  justifies  us  through  faith."  "  Hero  I  felt  at  once," 
ha  says,  "  thut  I  was  wholly  born  again  aud  that  I  had 
entered  through  open  doora  into  Paradise  itself.  That 
passive  of  Paul  was  truly  to  me  the  gate  of  Paradise."' 
He  saw  that  Christ  is  uot  come  as  a  law^ver,  but  as  a  Sa' 
iour ;  that  love,  not  wrath  or  justice,  is  the  motive  in  his 
mission  and  woi'k ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
Him  is  a  fme  gift ;  that  the  relationship  of  the  soul  to 
Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  tei'm  faith,  the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  to  the 
divine  mercy,  is  all  that  is  required.  This  method  of 
reconciliatiou  is  without  tlie  works  of  the  law.  Good 
works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product.  Now  he  had  found  a  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  If  John  was  his  favorite  Evangelist,  he 
found  in  them  all  one  doctiine.  But  in  the  writings  of 
Paid,  whose  i-ehgious  development  so  closely  resembled 
his  own,  he  found  a  protest  against  judaizing  theokgy 
tmd  an  atsertion  of  salvation  by  faith,  in  opposition  t^i  a 
legal  system,  which  gave  him  intense  satisfaction.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  were  his  familiar 
numpanions;  the  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way, 
hid  wife,  his  Catharine  von  Bora. 

The  logical  consequences  of  his  new  position,  in  rela- 
LioD  to  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
ihe  principle  of  Church  authority,  had  not  occurred  to  the 
thoughts  of  Luther.     Itwaa  only  providential  events,  and 

I  Fn*f,  Opervn  (IMB). 
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the  reflection  whicli  tliey  induced,  that  brought  the  latent 
contents  of  his  principle  to  distinct  consciouaneaa.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  the  appearance  of  Tetzel,  a 
hawker  of  indulgences,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Witteu- 
bei^.  The  mischief  resulting  from  this  traffic  was  forced 
on  the  attention  of  Luther  by  facts  that  were  disclostd  tc 
him  in  the  confessional.  He  was  moved  to  preach  against 
it,  to  write  to  bishops  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  to 
post  his  five  and  ninety  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints  at  Wittenberg  (1517). 

Indulgences,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  had 
been  a  relaxation  of  penance,  or  of  the  discipline  imposed 
by  the  Churcli  on  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal 
sin.  The  doctrine  of  penance  required  that  for  such  sin 
satisfaction  should  be  superadded  to  contrition  and  con- 
fession. Then  came  the  custom  of  commuting  these 
appointed  temporal  penalties.  When  Christianity  spread 
among  the  northern  nations,  the  canonical  penances  were 
frequently  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  condition.  The 
practice  of  accepting  ofEerings  of  money  in  the  room  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  penance,  harmonized  with  the  penal 
codes  in  vogue  among  the  barbarian  peoples.  At  first  the 
priest  had  only  exercised  the  ofiice  of  an  intercessor. 
■^Gradually  the  simple  function  of  declaring  the  divine 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  transfonued  itself  into  that  of 
a  judgii.  By  Aquinas,  the  priest  is  made  the  instrument 
lit  conveying  the  divine  pardon,  the  vehicle  through 
irhich  the  grace  of  God  passes  to  the  penitent.  With 
Ihe  jubilees,  or  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  ordained  by  the 
jiopoB,  came  the  plenary  mdulgences,  or  the  complete  le- 
tnissiou  of  all  temporal  penalties — that  is,  the  penalties 
•till  obhgatory  on  the  penitent  —  on  the  fulfillment  of 
prescribed  conditions.  These  penalties  might  extend  into 
purgatory,  but  the  indulgence  obhterated  them  all.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomai 
Aquijias  set  forth  the  theory  of  supererogatory  merits,  at 
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the  treasnre  of  merit  bestowed  upon  the  Church  through 
Chiist  and  the  saints,  on  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
might  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  worthy  and  more 
needy.  This  was  something  distinct  from  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  power  to  grant  absolution,  which  inhered 
in  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mor- 
tal sin  being  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of 
the  priest,  it  was  open  to  the  Pope  or  his  agents,  by  the 
grant  of  indulgences,  to  remit  the  temporal  or  terminable 
penalties  that  still  rested  on  the  head  of  the  transgressor. 
Thus  soulB  might  be  deUvered  forthwith  from  purgatorial 
fire.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  had  officially  declared 
that  souls  already  in  purgatory  are  emancipated  per 
modum  iuffroffii;  that  is,  the  work  done  in  behalf  of 
them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  that 
was  claimed  over  the  dead,  was  not  practically  diminished 
by  this  restriction.  The  business  of  selling  indulgences 
had  grown  by  the  profitableness  of  it.  "  Everywhere,'* 
says  Erasmus,  "  the  remission  of  purgatorial  torment  is 
sold ;  nor  is  it  sold  only,  but  forced  upon  those  who  re- 
fuse it."  ^  As  managed  by  Tetzel  and  the  other  emis- 
saries sent  out  to  collect  money  for  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum, 
the  individual  received  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties 
of  sin  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames  of 
purgatory.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  offered  in  the 
market  for  money.  Against  this  lucrative  trade  Luther 
lifted  up  an  earnest  remonstrance.  The  doctrine  of  hia 
theses  was  that  the  Pope  can  absolve  only  from  the  pun- 
ishments which  he  himself  imposes ;  that  these  do  not 
reach  beyond  death ;  moreover,  that  the  right  to  absolve 
pel  tains  to  bishops  and  pastors,  not  less  than  to  the  Pope ; 

1  Prjtf,  L  EpUt,  Corinth,    Opera^  rii.  851.    The  Emporor  Mazimiliaii  htd 
Int  resisted  and  then  patronized  the  traffic 
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that  tlie  fouudation  of  mdulgencea  i&  in  the  power  ol  the 
keys ;  that  absolutiou  belongs  to  all  penitents,  but  is  not 
indispenaable,  and  is  of  leas  account  than  works  of  piety 
and  mercy.  If  the  Pope  can  free  souls  fi-oni  purgatory, 
why  not  deliver  them  all  at  once?  The  treasury  of 
mei'its  is  not  denied,  but  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  it  fur- 
ther than  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  hitercessious  of  the 
Church,  The  real  and  true  treasure  of  the  Church  is 
asserted  to  be  the  gospel  of  grace.  If  the  Pope  knew 
what  extortion  is  practiced  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences, he  would  rather,  it  is  said,  see  St.  Peter's  Church 
reduced  to  ashes  than  built  up  out  of  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  The  theses  were  an  attack  ou 
the  Thomiat  theory  of  indulgences ;  hut  in  spirit,  though 
onconHciously  to  the  author,  they  struck  much  deeper.' 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Luther's  conscience 
was  in  the  work  on  which  he  had  entered.  If  ever  a  man 
was  actuated  by  simple,  profound  convictions  of  duty,  it 
was  he.^  The  abuses  against  which  he  cried  out  were  so 
iniquitous  and  mischievous  in  his  eyes  that  he  could  not 
keep  silent.  He  had  no  ambition  to  gratify.  As  far  as 
hifl  earthly  prospects  were  concerned  he  had  nothing  to 
g^,  but  apparently,  in  case  he  persevered,  everything  to 
lose.  He  had  no  thought  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Church.  At  a  later  time  he  said  of  the 
theses :  "  I  allow  these  propositions  to  stand,  that  by  them 
it  may  appear  how  weak  I  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a 
Btate  of  mind  I  was  when  I  began  this  business.  I  was 
then  a  monk,  and  a  mad  papist ;  ready  to  murder  any 
person  who  denied  obedience  to  the  Pope."  ^      He  had 


>  Far  s  lileral  cop/  of  the  theses,  see  Ruiko,  ri.  80;  Loscher,  Sffor 
Klen,  i.  438.      Tbej'  are  given  in  Germiii  by  Meunr,  Lvlhtr'i  Lcbtn,  p.  75. 

'  Lutlier  apeske  of  his  motives  in  ■  lafter  to  the  Bishop  of  Mi>r?eburglFeh.  4, 
U90);  Da  Welle,  i.  4D3.  His  course,  he  saji,  would  ba  thai  o(  a  midouui  it 
U  were  toluiMed  hy  worlJIy  motives.  Sea  also,  Uo  Wetle,  iii.  S16  (LbIIot  t* 
Mt'iTi'tb"H)-  "  <>lo[ia  mea  est  lupc  una,  quod  verbuiu  Dei  pure  tndUl,  Dea 
■dBlteMvi  ullo  studio  gloris  aut  opuientiffi." 

•  AV.  Optr.  (1546.)    The  following  year  (May  30,  IBIS),  in  Ui  lattM  U 
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embraced  with  his  whole  soul  a  truth  which  he  kuew  to 
be  in  the  Scriptures,  but  where  it  would  lead  him  he 
could  not  anticipate.  He  was  still  an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church.  His  theses  were  propositions  for  dispute  ;  they 
concluded  with  the  sincere  and  solemn  declaration  that  he 
ftffiimed  nothing,  but  left  everything  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  What  he  would  do  in  case  the  Church 
should  declare  against  him,  and  forbid  him  to  teach  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  Gospel ;  what  course  he  would  take 
when  the  alternative  should  be  presented  of  giving  up  a 
truth  which  stood  in  letters  of  light  on  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture and  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  soul,  or  of  renouncing 
an  allegiance  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  the  obligation  to 
which  he  had  never  found  occasion  to  doubt  —  this  was 
a  question  which  did  not  occur  to  him.  This  portion 
of  the  career  of  Luther  is  intelligible  only  when  we  re- 
member that  the  incompatibleness  of  the  traditional  view 
of  Church  authority  \vith  his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
was  something  that  he  discovered  by  degrees,  and  that 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  actual  treatment  which  his 
doctrine  received  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Nothbig 
but  his  intense,  living  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  sufficed  to  neutralize  and  at  last  over- 
come his  established  deference  for  Church  superiors. 
"  O  !  "  her  exclaims,  "  with  what  anxiety  and  labor,  with 
what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I  justified  myself 
in  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the  Pope  !  " 

The  theses  were  designed  to  subserve  an  immediate, 
local  end,  but  they  kindled  a  commotion  over  all  Ger- 
many. Both  the  religious  and  political  opponents  of  the 
trade  in  indulgences  greeted  so  able  and  gallant  a  spokes- 
man.^    "No  one,"  says  Luther,  "would  bell  the  cats; 

Leo  X.,  covering  the  Rt*olutione$  of  the  theses,  he  saysi  in  connection  with 
other  expressions  of  spiritual  allegiance:  ^'Vocem  tuam,  Yocem  Christi,  in  U 
pnesidentis  et  loquentis  agnoscam/*    De  Wette,  i.  122. 

1  *'  £t  fovebat  me  utcamque  aura  ista  popularis,  quod  inrisiB  jam  essent  om- 
liboB  artes  et  Romanationes  illse  quibun  tot  urn  orbem  impleverant  et  fatigav^r 
int"    Praf.  Operum  (1645). 
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for  the  heresy-masters  of  the  Preaching  Order  hiid  driven 
all  the  world  to  terror  by  th«ir  fires." '  "  Tha,nks  be  to 
God,"  exclaimed  Reucblin,  "  the  monks  havo  now  found 
a  man  who  will  give  them  such  full  employment  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass  away  in 
peace,"  -  Maximilian  was  not  sony  to  see  the  theaea  ap- 
pear, Erasmus  was  at  heart  glad  tliat  a  new  and  vigoroui 
antagonist  of  superstition  had  stepped  into  the  arena.  Bat 
opponents  quickly  appeared  ;  Sylvester  Prierias,  Master 
of  the  Palace  at  Rome,  offended  that  his  Dominican 
order  should  meet  with  a  rebuff  from  so  insignificant  a 
quarter ;  Tetzel  himself,  whose  counter-theses  gained  for 
Mm  at  onne  a  doctorate  ;  Dr.  John  Eck,  an  exptrt,  well- 
read,  ambitious  thwlogical  disputant,  who  welcomed  so 
fair  an  occasion  to  signalize  himself.^  Luther  left  none 
of  them  unanswered.  Their  appeals  to  human  authority 
led  him  to  plant  himself  more  distinctly  on  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  defense  of  the  detestable  practices  which 
he  had  Eissailed,  inflamed  liis  indignation  still  more  against 
them.  Then  follows  his  suramona  to  Rome,  which  is 
modified,  at  the  request  of  his  noble-hearted  protector, 
Frederic  the  Wise,  whom  Leo  X.,  for  pohtical  i 
was  anxious  at  that  moment  to  concihate,  into  a  s 
to  Augsburg  to  meet  the  legate,  Cajetan  (1518).  Lutlier 
found  him  supercilious,  "  a  complete  Italian  and  Thombt," 
who  would  have  no  discussion,  and  whose  requirement 
that  Luther  should  retract  his  opinions,  was  met  with  s 
dvil  but  decided  refusal.  "  I  will  not,"  wrote  Luther  ti 
Carlstadt,  "  become  a  lieretic  by  denj-ing  the  truth  by 
which  I  became  a  Christian :  sooner  will  I  die,  be  burnt, 
bo  banished,  be  anathematized."  *  He  left  the  cardinal,  to 
whom  his  dark,  glistening  eyes  were  nowise  agreeable 
md  appealed  from  the  Pope  ill-informed  to  the  same  '»t- 

1  GiCHiler,  iv.  i.  l,;i,n.  ttt. 

■  WaddiQgton,  nuHirji  a/lkt  Kr/omatioti,  i.  93. 

■  ThtM  docuniCTtlja  are  in  Llwher,  Rrfnrmalioiuaelt*,  U. 
•  Letter  lu  Carlslndl  (Oct.  11,  ISIS),  i>e  Wette, ).  U). 
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ter- informed.^  When  a  bull  was  issued  from  Rome,  ii»- 
Berting  the  doctrine  as  to  indulgences,  which  Luther  had 
impugned,  he  published  his  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
general  council.  Still  he  looked  for  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Miltitz,  the 
second  messenger  from  the  papal  court,  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
oonciliatory  in  manner,  and  professing  a  sympathy  with 
Luther  in  his  hatred  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  vendors 
of  indulgences,  actually  persuaded  him  to  abstain  from 
further  combat  on  the  subject,  provided  his  opponents 
would  also  remain  silent.^  But  this  truce  was  quickly 
broken  by  the  challenge  of  Eck  to  a  public  disputation  on 
free-will  and  grace,  topics  on  which  he  had  before  debated 
with  Carlstadt,  one  of  the  theological  professors  at  Wit- 
tenberg; and  by  the  programme  which  Eck  put  forth, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Luther,  in  which  his  opinions 
were  directly  assailed.  Li  the  open  wagon  which  con- 
veyed Luther  to  Leipsic  to  attend  the  disputation,  there 
sat  by  his  side  Philip  Melancthon,  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-two, of  precocious  talents  and  ripe  scholarship,  whom 
his  grand-uncle,  Reuchlin,  had  recommended  to  the  Elec- 
tor as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  sent  to  Wittenberg  with  u 
glowing  prophecy  of  the  eminence  that  awaited  him.' 
At  the  age  of  twenty  his  powers  and  his  scholarship  were 
alike  mature.     Unlike  Luther  in  his  temperament,  they 

1  Letter  to  Cajetan  (Oct.  18, 1618),  De  Wette,  i.  164. 

*  Lather  did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Miltitz's  warm  demcnstratioiLa. 
He  speaks  of  his  **  Italities  and  simulations" —  "Italitates  et  simolationes.'' 
Tietter  to  Staupitz  (Feb.  20,  1519),  De  Wette,  i.  281.  See  also  the  Letter  to 
Egranus  (Feb.  2,  1519),  De  Wette,  i.  216. 

*  Reuchlin  to  Melancthon,  Corput  Ref*f  i.  33.  Reuchlin  applies  to  him  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.):  ''Ita  mihi  prssagit  animus,  ita  spero  futa- 
rum  de  te,  mi  Philippe f  meum  opus  etmeum  solatium.''  Melancthon's original 
anne  was  Schwarzerd,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  rendered 
.nto  Greek.  To  render  proper  names  into  Greek  or  Latin  was  usual  with 
scholars.  Thus  Hausschein  became  CEcolampadius;  Schneider — t.  e.,  Kom- 
Knneider  —  was  transformed  into  Agricda.  Johannes  Krachemberger  wrote 
.o  Reuchlin  to  famish  him  with  a  Greek  equivalent  for  his  not  very  euphoniooi 
lame.    Von  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Pcadagyyik,  i.  139. 
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were  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  Melancthon  fmrad 
rest  and  support  in  the  robast  nature,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  Luther;  Lather  admired,  in  turn,  the  fine  butcantioua 
intellect,  and  the  exact  and  ample  learning  of  Melancthon. 
Each  lent  to  the  other  the  moat  effective  assistance.  So 
intimate  is  their  friendship  that  Luther  dares  to  get  hold 
of  the  manuscript  commentaries  of  his  young  associate, 
whose  modesty  kept  them  from  the  press,  and  to  send 
them,  without  the  author's  knowledge,  to  the  printer.' 
"  This  little  Greek,"  said  Luther,  "  surpasses  me  in  the- 
ology, too."  By  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  MeLincthon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Protes- 
tant exegesis  ;  and  his  doctrinal  treatise,  the  "  Loci  Com- 
munes," won  for  him  a  like  distinction  in  this  department 
of  theology. 

The  disputation  at  Leipsic  went  on  for  a  week  between 
Carlstadt  and  Eck,  on  the  intricate  themes  of  fre&will  and 
grace,  in  which  the  former  defended  the  Augustinian  and 
the  latter  the  semi- Pelagian  side,  and  in  which  the  fluency 
and  adroitness  of  Eck  shone  to  advantage  in  comparison 
with  his  less  facile  adversary.  Then  Luther  ascended  the 
platform.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  ii  middling  height,  at  that  time  thin  in  person,  and 
with  a  clear,  melodious  voice.  It  is  a  fact  not  without 
interest  that  lie  carried  in  his  hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers.^ 
He  tcok  delight  in  nature  —  in  the  slcy,  the  blossoms, 
and  birds.  In  the  midst  of  bis  great  conflict  he  would 
turn  for  recreation  to  his  garden,  and  correspond  with  his 
friends  about  the  seeds  and  utensils  that  he  wanted  to 
procure  for  it.^     At  home  and  with  his  friends  he  was  full 

1  Ictler  lo  MctaiicIhoD,  De  Wette,  ii.  SIS.    Sec  niao  i1.  303. 

"  Forsn  intereeting  dncrii^tton  ot  T.ntber,  an  he  ippeand  in  this  Duipi^atinn, 
tmn)  the  pen  of  Petroa  Hosetlnniui,  me  Wnddington,  1. 130,  See  also  Ranks 
Diuttdi    Gich..  i.  3§1.     It  laiteil  rrom  June  27,  10  July  IB.  1619. 

«  "  While  Satan  with  his  iiipinfjtri  is  racing,  I  will  langh  at  him  and  urni  at- 
tend to  my  garden!,  that  is,  the  bleisingj  of  the  Creator,  and  enjoy  them 
pmMae  him."  LeiiurloWcDC,  Link.  (Dec.  lfi3S),  De  Welle,  iil.  58.  See,  alM 
ti.  in. 
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of  humor,  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  and  played 
with  skill  on  the  lute  and  the  flute ;  in  his  natural  con- 
stitution the  very  opposite  of  an  ascetic.^  His  powerful 
mind  —  for  he  was,  probably,  the  ablest  man  of  his  time 
—  was  connected  with  a  child-like  freshness  of  feeling, 
and  a  large,  generous  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  all 
its  innocent  manifestations. 

Standing  before  Duke  George,  who  proved  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  auditory 
who  sat  with  him,  Luther  discussed  with  his  opponent  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  de- 
clared that  the  headship  of  the  Pope  is  not  indispensable ; 
that  the  Oriental  Church  is  a  true  Church,  without  the 
Pope  ;  that  the  primacy  is  of  human  and  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment. Startling  as  these  propositions  were,  they  were 
less  so  than  was  his  avowal,  in  response  to  an  inquiry, 
that  among  the  articles  for  which  John  Huss  had  been 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  there  were  some 
that  were  thoroughly  Christian  and  evangelical.  A  feel- 
ing of  amazement  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  an 
audible  expression  of  surprise  and  anger  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  Duke.2 

The  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  by  stimulating  Luther  to 
further  studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  and  into  the 
character  of  Huss  and  of  his  opinions,  brought  his  mind 
to  a  more  decided  renunciation  of  human  authority,  and 
to  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  papal  rule  was  a  usurpa- 
tion in  the  Church  and  a  hateful  tyranny.^  Up  to  this 
time  his  attempt  had  been  to  influence  the  ecclesiastical 
•ulers ;  now  he  turned  to  the  people.     His  "  Address  to 

1  But  he  was  abstemious  in  food  and  drink;  '*  valde  modici  cibi  et  potus," 
«7B  Melancthon.  Often  for  many  ccnsecative  days  he  would  take  only  a  littl« 
tiread  and  fisb.     Vita  Luthtri,  v. 

>  Ranke,  i.  279  seq. 

s  Before  the  Disputation  at  Leipsic^  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  (March  13, 1519) : 

Verso  et  decreta  Pontificium,  pro  mea  disputatione,  et(inaujem  tibi  loquor; 
ifcio  an  Papa  sit  Antichristus  ipse  vel  apostolus  ejus:  adeo  misere  corrumpituf 
H  cmcifigitur  Christus  (id  est  Veritas)  ab  eo  hi  decretis."    De  Wette,  i.  iSS. 
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tlie  Christian  Nobles  of  the  Gennaii  Nation  "  \vaa  a  ring- 
ing appeal  to  the  German  laity  to  take  the  work  of  lefor- 
mation  into  their  own  hands,  to  protect  tlic  German 
people  against  the  aTarice  and  tyrannical  intermeddling 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastica,  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  rule 
in  secular  affairs,  to  abohsh  compulsory  celibacy,  to  reform 
the  convents  and  restrain  the  mendicant  orders,  to  come  lo 
a  reconcihation  with  the  Bohemians,  to  foster  education. 
In  this  harangue  Luther  strikes  a  blow  at  the  distinction 
between  layman  and  priest,  on  which  the  Ijierarchical 
system  rested.  "  We  have  one  baptism  and  one  faith," 
he  says,  "  and  it  la  that  which  constitutes  a  spiritual  per- 
son." He  compares  the  Church  to  ten  sons  of  a  king 
who,  having  equal  rights,  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
be  the  "  minister  of  their  common  power."  A  company 
of  pious  laymen  in  a  desert,  having  no  ordained  priest 
among  them,  would  have  the  right  to  confer  that  oflSce  on 
one  of  themselves,  whether  he  were  maiTied  or  not ;  and 
"  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all 
the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated  him."  The 
priestly  character  of  a  layman  and  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation are  the  Itiading  topics  in  this  stirring  appeal.  His 
treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed, in  which  he  handled  the  subject  of  the  sacraments, 
attacked  trausubstantiation,  nnd  the  statutes  that  violated 
Christian  liberty,  such  as  those  which  prescribed  pilgrim- 
ages, fastings,  and  monastidsm.  He  had  discovered  tha 
close  connection  between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  abuses 
of  the  Church.'  At  this  time  (1520)  he  sent  to  Leo  X.  a 
letter  containing  expressions  of  personal  respect,  but  com- 
paring him  to  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  to 
Daniel  among  the  lions,  and  invoking  lum  to  set  about  a 
work  of  reformation  in  liis  corrupt  court  and  in  tht* 
Chinch.^  With  it  ha  sent  his  Discourse  de  Uhertatf 
Christiana. 
>  W.-widingtoi 
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In  this  sermon  on  "  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  Lnther  set  forth  in  a  noble  and  elevated  strain 
the  inwardness  of  true  religion,  the  marriage  of  the  soul 
io  Christ  through  faith  in  the  Word,  and  the  vital  couneo 
tion  of  faith  and  works.  In  this  treatise  ho  rises  above 
the  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  unfolds  his  idea  of 
Christianity  in  the  genial  tone  of  devout  feeling. 

His  course  during  the  period  between  the  posting  ol 
the  theses  and  the  final  breach  with  Rome,  can  be  judged 
correctly  only  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mind  was 
in  a  transition  state.  He  was  working  his  way  by  de- 
grees to  the  light.  This  explains  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  expressions  relative  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  which  occasionally  appear  in  his  letters  and  pub- 
lications during  this  interval.  "  I  am  one  of  those,"  he 
said,  "  among  whom  Augustine  has  classed  himself  —  of 
those  who  have  gradually  advanced  by  writing  and 
teaching ;  not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound  spring  to 
perfection  out  of  nothing."  ^ 

The  Bull  which  condemned  forty-one  propositions  of 
Luther,  and  excommunicated  him  if  he  should  not  recant 
within  sixty  days,  after  which  every  Christian  magistrate 
was  to  be  required  to  arrest  him  and  deliver  him  at 
Rome,  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  Juno,  1620.  Luther  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  in  response  to  this  execrable  bull*  of 
Antichrist,  as  he  called  it ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December, 
in  the  public  place  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  of  doctors  of  the  university,  students,  and 
people,  he  threw  it,  together  with  the  book  of  canon  law, 
and  a  few  other  equally  obnoxious  writings,  into  the 
flames.     By  this  act  he  completed  his  rupture  with  the 

respect  fcr  Leo,  but  the  intermingling  of  personal  compliments  with  denan- 
ciations  of  his  court  and  of  the  Roman  Church  (which  is  styled  "  a  licentiooi 
den  of  robbers '')  was  ill-adapted  to  conciliate  the  Pooe's  favor. 

1  Prmf,  Operumi  "  Qui  de  nihilo  repta^ti  finnt  summl,  com  nihO  tint,  nMiM 
ipenti,  neqae  tentati,  neque  experti." 
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Papal  see.     There  was  no  longer  room  for  retreat.     Hfl 
bad  burned  his  ships  behind  him-^ 

This  decisive  step  drew  the  attention  of  the  wliole  Ger- 
man nation  to  Luther's  cause,  and  tended  to  coucentrate 
all  the  varioua  elements  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy.' 
Luther  found  pohtical  support  in  the  friendly  disposition 
u£  the  Elector,  and  from  the  jurists  with  whom  the  con- 
filet  of  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  courta  was  a  standing 
grievance.  The  Papal  Bull  was  extensively  regarded  as 
a  new  infringement  of  the  rights  of  tlie  civil  power. 
The  rehgioua  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  had  been 
quickened  by  Luther's  theolo^cal  writings,  and  which 
fomid  an  inspiring  ground  of  union  in  his  appeal  to  tha 
Divine  Word  and  in  his  ai-raignment  of  the  Pope  oa  an 
opposer  of  it,  engaged  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders.  Luther 
also  found  zealous  allies  in  the  hterary  ckas.  The 
Humauists  were  either  quiet,  laborious  scholars,  who  ap- 
plied their  researches  in  philosophy  and  classical  literature 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  defense  of 
Scriptural  truth  against  human  traditions,  of  whom 
Melancthon  was  a  t)'pe ;  or  they  were  poets,  filled  with 
a  national  spirit,  eager  to  avenge  the  indignities  suf- 
fered by  Germany  under  Itahan  and  Papal  rule,  and 
ready  not  only  to  vindicate  their  cause  with  iiiveetivea 
and  satii'es,  but  also  with  their  swords.  These  were  the 
combatants  for  Reuchliu  against  the  Dominican  pei-secu- 
tion ;  the  authors  of  the  "  Epistol;e  Obscurorum  Viromm," 
Lnther,  with  hia  deeply  reUgious  feeling,  had  not  hked 
tlie  tone  of  these  productions.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one 
of  the  writers,  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
youthful  literati,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  had  not 
been  interested  at  first  in  the  affair  of  Luther,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  monkish  and  theological  dispute.  But  he 
Boon  divined  its  b'ue  character  and  wide-reaching  scope 

^  Slnuu,  Ulrich  ton  Hullcn,  p.  39T.  >  See  Ranke,  i.  307  H>q. 
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and  became  one  of  the  Reformer's  most  ardent  support- 
ers. He  seconded  Luther's  religious  appeals  by  scatter- 
ing broadcast  his  own  caustic  philippics  and  satires,  iik 
which  the  Pope  and  his  agents  and  abettors  in  Germany 
were  lashed  with  unbridled  severity.  Abandoning  the 
Latin,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  Humanists,  he  b^au 
to  write  in  the  vernacular.  Hutten  enlisted  his  friend 
Francis  von  Sickingen,  another  patriotic  knight,  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  class  who  offered  themselves  to  redress 
wrongs  by  exploits  and  incursions  undertaken  by  their 
own  authority,  often  to  the  terror  of  those  who  were  thus 
assailed.  Sickingen  sent  to  Luther  an  invitation,  in  case 
he  needed  a  place  of  refuge,  to  come  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Ebemburg.^ 

We  must  pause  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  Germany.  Li  the  fifteenth  century  the 
central  government  had  become  so  weakened,  that  the 
Empire  existed  more  in  name  than  in  reaUty.  Germany 
was  an  afi:&cregcate  of  numerous  small  states,  each  of 
which  w^  f  great  extent,  independent  withi^  its  own 
bounds.  The  German  king  having  held  the  imperial 
office  for  »  „»y  ce.«e.f  fte  Z«.«c„,  ^»o  ^. 
cally  regarded  as  inseparable ;  but  neither  as  king  of  Ger- 
many nor  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  he 
sufficient  power  to  preserve  order  among  the  states  or  to 
combine  them  in  common  enterprises  of  defense  or  of 
agression.  By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356, 
the  electoral  constitution  was  defined  and  settled^  by 
which  the  predominance  of  power  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  seven  leading  princes  to  whom  the  choice  of  the 
Emperor  was  committed.  No  measures  affecting  the 
common  welfare  could  be  adopted  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  a  body  composed  of  the  electors,  the  princes, 
and  the  cities.     Private  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence 

1  See  the  very  interesting  biography  by  D.  F   Straius,  Ulrich  wm  ffuUfM 
ed^  1871 ). 
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between  the  component  parts  of  the  country.  They 
might  enter  separately  into  foreign  alliances.  During 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  great  efforts  were  made  to  eatab- 
hah  a  bettei'  constitution,  but  they  mostly  fell  to  the 
ground  in  consequence  of  tlie  mutual  unwillingness  of 
the  states  and  the  Emperor  that  either  party  should  ex- 
ercise power.  The  Public  Peace  and  the  Imperial  Cliam- 
ber  were  constituted,  the  former  for  the  prevention  oi 
intestine  war,  aud  the  latter  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal ; 
but  neither  of  these  measures  was  more  than  pai'tially 
Buccessful.  The  failure  to  create  a  better  organization 
for  the  Empire  increased  the  ferment,  for  which  there 
were  abundant  causes  prior  to  these  abortive  attempts 
The  efforts  of  the  princes  to  increase  their  power  within 
their  several  principalities  brougljt  on  quarrels  with 
bishops  and  knights,  whose  traditional  privileges  were 
curtailed.  Especially  among  the  loiighta  a  mutinous 
feeling  was  everywhere  rife,  which  often  brolie  forth  in 
deeds  of  violence  and  even  in  open  warfare.  The  cities 
complained  of  the  oppression  wliich  they  had  to  endure 
from  the  imperial  government  aud  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  princes  and  by  the  knights.  Thriving 
communities  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  mvited  hostility 
from  every  quarter.  The  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  the 
insecurity  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  were  for  tliem  an 
intolerable  grievance.  At  the  same  time,  all  over  Ger- 
many, the  rustic  population,  on  account  of  the  hardship 
of  their  situation,  were  in  a  state  of  disaffection  wiiicb 
might  at  any  moment  burst  forth  in  a  formidiible  rebel- 
lion. In  addition  to  all  these  troubles  and  grievanceB, 
the  extortious  of  Rome  had  stirred  up  a  general  feeling 
of  indignation.'  Vast  sums  of  money,  the  fruit  of  taxa- 
tion or  the  price  of  the  virtual  sale  of  Church  offices, 
were  carried  out  of  the  country  to  replenish  the  coffen 
j|  the  Pope. 

>  Buke,  i.  131  wq. 
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On  the  death  of  MaximiKan  ( Jmuary  12,  1619),  the 
principal  aspirants  for  the  succession,  were  Charles,  the 
youthful  King  of  Spain,  and  Francis  I.,  the  King  of 
France.  Charles,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
and  the  son  of  Philip  and  of  Joanna^  the  daughter  of  Fei*- 
dinand  and  Isabella,  inherited  Austria  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Navarre,  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  vast  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  The  Electors  offered  the  im- 
perial  office  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  a  prince  held  in 
universal  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  high  character ;  but 
he  judged  that  the  resources  at  his  command  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  govern  the  Empire  with  effi- 
ciency, and  cast  his  influence  with  decisive  effect  in  favor 
of  Charles.  The  despotism  of  the  French  King  was 
feared,  and  Charles  was  preferred,  partly  because,  from 
the  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
and  from  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  prove  the  best  defender  of  the  Empire  against 
the  Turks.  But  the  princes  took  care,  in  the  "  capitu- 
lation" which  accompanied  the  election  of  Charles,  to 
interpose  safeguards  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Emperor.  He  promised  not  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  to  put  any  state  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
without  the  assent  of  the  Diet ;  that  he  would  give  the 
public  offices  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  and  not  bring  foreign  troops  into  the 
country. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual excited  general  alarm.  Such  an  approach  to  a 
universal  monarchy  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  independence  of  all  other  king- 
doms would  seem  to  be  put  in  peril.  It  was  reasonably 
feared  that  Charles  wouH  avail  himself  of  his  vast  strength 
to  restore  the  Empire  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  revive 
its  claim  to  supremacy.      This  apprehension,  of  itself, 
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would  account  for  the  hostility  of  Francis,  apart  from  his 
perBoual  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  imperial 
election.  But  there  were  particizlar  causea  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  rival  monarcbs  which  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  open  rupture.  In  behalf  of  the  Empire,  Chatiea 
olaiined  Lombardy  and  especially  Milan,  together  with 
a  portion  of  Southern  France  —  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Aries.  Aa  the  heir  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
he  claimed  the  parts  of  the  old  dukedom  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  It  had  been  tlie  ambition  of  France,  since  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  to  establish  its  power  in 
Italy.  Francis,  besides  his  determination  to  clbig  to  the 
conquests  which  he  had  already  made,  claimed  Naples  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had 
reverted  to  the  French  crown ;  he  claimed  also  Spanish 
Navarre,  which  had  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  Flandei-s  and  Artois.  The  scene,  as  well 
as  the  mam  prize  of  the  conflict,  was  to  be  in  Northern 
Italy.  The  preponderance  of  strength  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  Charles  as  might  at  first  appear. 
The  Turks  perpetually  menaced  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
bia  hereditary  German  dominions,  which  were  given  over 
to  Ferdinand  his  brother.  His  territories  were  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  not  only  in  space,  but  also  in 
language,  local  institutions,  and  customs.  Several  of  the 
countries  over  which  he  reigned  were  in  a  state  of  internal 
confusion.  This  was  true  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Grat- 
raany. 

For  months  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  Empire 
was  without  a  head.  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  wjis  dis- 
posed to  protect  rather  than  repress  the  movement  of 
I>uther,  was  regent  in  Northern  Germany.  Had  he  been 
in  middle  life  and  been  endued  with  an  eneigy  equal  to 
hia  aaga«ity  and  excellence,  he  might  have  complied  with 
the  preference  of  the  electors  and  have  placed  himself  at 
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the  head  of  the  German  nation,  which  was  now  conscioua 
of  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  full  of  aspirations  after 
unity  and  reform  .^ 

Charles  V.  was  not  the  man  to  assume  such  a  position. 
He  developed  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  restless  activity, 
and  a  far-sighted  calculation,  which  trere  far  in  advance  of 
the  expectations  entertained  respecting  him  in  bis  early 
youth.  But  his  whole  history  shows  that  he  had  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  moral  force  of  Protestantism. 
His  personal  sympathies  were  with  the  old  system  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  this  was  more  and  more 
the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  But  apart  from 
his  own  opinions  and  predilections,  his  position  as  ruler 
of  Spain,  where  the  most  bigoted  type  of  CatholidBm 
prevailed,  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  him  from 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  More- 
over, the  whole  idea  of  the  Empire,  as  it  lay  in  his  mind 
and  as  it  waa^involved  in  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  pre- 
supposed the  unity  of  the  Church  and  union  with  the 
Papacy.  The  sacred  character,  the  peculiar  supremacy 
of  the  Empire,  rested  upon  the  conception  that  it  was 
more  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  more  than  a  German 
empire,  that  it  was  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  entire 
Catholic  Church.  ^Germany  was  regarded  by  Charles  V. 
as  only  one  of  the  countries  over  which  he  ruledX  The 
peculiar  interests  of  Germany  were  subordination  his 
thoughts,  to  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  of  political 
aggrandizement  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  acted 
in  the  affair  of  the.  Reformation  from  poKtical  motives. 
These,  at  least,  were  uppermost ,  and  accordingly  his  con- 
duct varied  to  conform  to  the  interest  of  the  hour.  He 
might  deplore  the  rise  and  progress  of  Lutheranism,  but 
he  desired  still  less  the  success  of  Francis  I.  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  him- 
9elf,  and  for  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  Em j  ire,  he 


might  fall  into  conflict  with  the  head  of  the  Church, 
old  contest  of  pope  and  emperor  might  be  rerived. 
was  the  more  liable  to  occur  in  a  period  when  the  popea 
were  anxiously  laboring  for  tlieir  own  temporal  power_ 
and  for  tlie  advanctment  of  their  relatives,  in  Italy.  A 
combination  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  new  doctrire 
might  suffice  to  crush  it.  But  would  this  combination  he 
effected  ?  In  addition  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  be- 
tween the  principal  potentates,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and 
the  King  of  France,  divisions  might  easily  arise  among  the 
Catholic  princes  in  Germany,  from  the  fear,  tor  example, 
of  the  increasing  power  of  the  houae  of  Austria,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conflicting  interests  out  of  which  the  Lutheran 
movement  might  find  its  profit,  Germany  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  incessantly  threatened  by  the 
Turks.  It  might  be  impracticable  to  persecute  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
their  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 

When  Charles  V.  first  arrived  in  Germany,  he  hoA 
reasons  for  cooperating  with  the  Pope,  and  wlien  this  was 
the  case  his  own  preferences  seconded  the  motive  of  pol- 
icy. Yet  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  cause  had  attracted  a 
religious  and  national  sympathy  that  was  too  strong  to 
permit  him  to  be  condemned  by  the  Emperor  without  a 
hearing.  A  less  summary  course  must  he  taken  than 
that  which  the  papal  party  urged  upon  him.^  Hence  the 
summons  which  Luther  received  to  appear  and  answer 
for  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  this  summons  he 
recognized  a  call  of  God  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth. 
As  he  made  his  journey  in  the  farmer's  wagon — when 
he  went  to  Augsburg  to  meet  Cajetan,  he  had  worn  a 
borrowed  coat  —  he  was  an  object  of  universal  interest 
and  attention.     At  Erfurt,  the  University  went  out  in  a 

1  or  lli<  tvD  nuncloB  wbo  were  seat  lo  the  imperial  court,  Carftccioli  and 
l<ir  iras  most  distiDgaished.  He  fignrect  in  the  Diet  nl 
LutliBr  has  given  B  BarCKBlJc  deacciplioD,  irbich  it  (jooted  br 
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procession  to  meet  him,  some  on  horseback,  with  a  great 
throng  on  foot,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from 
the  rector.  He  persevered  in  his  journey,  notwithstand- 
ing illness  by  the  way  and  many  voices  of  discourage- 
ment —  mingled,  to  be  sure,  with  others  more  cheering 
—  which  met  him  at  every  step.^  When  he  reached  the 
last  station  he  was  advised  by  a  councillor  of  Frederic 
uot  to  go  on  ;  the  fate  of  Huss,  it  was  said,  might  befall 
liiin.  To  which  he  replied:  "Huss  has  been  burned, 
but  not  the  truth  with  him.  I  will  go  in,  though  as  many 
devils  were  aiming  at  me  aa  there  are  tiles  on  the  roof.^a 
He  rode  into  the  town  at  midday,  through  streets 
crowded  with  people  who  had  gathered  to  see  him.  On 
the  foUowmg  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing first  solemnly  commended  himself  to  God  in  prayer, 
•he  was  escorted  by  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse, 
Ulrich  of  Pappenheim,  to  the  hall  of  audience.  He  was 
conducted  by  a  private  and  circuitous  way  in  order  to 
avoid  the  press  of  the  multitude ;  yet  the  windows  and 
roofs  that  overlooked  the  route  which  he  took,  were 
thronged  with  spectators.  As  he  entered  the  august  as- 
sembly he  beheld  the  youthful  Emperor  on  his  throne, 
with  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  his  side, 
and  a  brilliant  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  whom  were  his  own  sovereign,  Fred- 
eric  the  Wise,  and  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  the  imperial  cities,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
a  numerous  array  of  dignitaries  of  every  rank.  It  was 
estimated  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  were 

^  Some  interesting  details  are  given  by  Mjconius,  Hist,  Reformat,,  p.  88  (In 
C^Tprian's  Urkunden), 

*  Concerning  the  precise  form  of  the  expression,  see  Ranke,  i.  384,  and  hii 
raference  to  De  Wette,  ii.  139  But  Spalatin  gives  the  expression  in  the  more 
■sial  form  m  which  it  is  qnoted:  ''Dasser  mir  Spalitino  ans  Oppenheim 
fin  Warmbs,  schriebe:  'Er  wollte  fn'n  Wurmbs,  wenngleich  so  viel  Teufel 
larrinnen  waren,  als  immer  Zeigel  da  w8ren.' ''  Jakrb.  von  d.  Bef,  Luth,  (1621* 
p.  39  (in  Cyprian's  Urkunden).     He  arrived  at  Wottps,  April  16, 1621. 
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'jollected  in  and  around  the  hall.  For  a  momi-nt  h« 
BBcmed  to  be  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  imposing  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly.  He  apoke  in  a  low  voioe,  and  many 
thought  that  he  was  afraid.  In  reply  to  tlie  question 
whether  be  retracted  what  he  had  written  in  liis  boohs, 
the  titles  of  wliich  were  read,  he  asked  for  time  ta  framo 
tn  answer  suitable  to  so  grave  a  question.'  Time  wan 
g^ven  him,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at  an  hour  so 
We  that  lamps  were  lighted,  he  was  once  more  ushered 
into  the  assembly.  He  exhibited  no  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  in  a  calm,  determined  manner,  in  strong  and 
manly  tones  of  voice,  declined  to  revoke  his  opinions  or 
condemn  his  writings,  until  they  should  be  disproved  by 
Bome  other  authority  than  pope  or  council,  even  by  clear 
tOBtimonies  of  Scripture  or  conclusive  arguments  from 
reason.  A  council  could  err,  he  said ;  and  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  prove  it.  When  a  final,  definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  would  recant,  waa  demanded, 
he  replied  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him : 
"  Hera  I  stand ;  T  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me. 
Amen."  Tliere  were  many  besides  the  Saxon  Elector, 
whose  German  hearts  were  thrilled  by  the  noble  de- 
meanor of  Luther  on  that  momentous  day."  Tokens  of 
admiration  and  sjTnpathy  were  not  wanting.  Had 
violence  been  attempted,  there  were  too  many  young 
knights,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  resolved  to'  protect  him, 
to  ^ve  to  such  an  attempt  an  assurance  of  success.     One 

1  TbM  Luliier  uked  for  dela^  bas  beeo  made  ■  grourtd  of  reproach  by  id- 
nmu4es.  Soe  ths  sninTerto  Kraimbnurg,  in  Ssckendorf,  lib.  i.  tecl.  10,  {  {14. 
Itbu  ocMiiaaed  parplexit;  (a  Proteatanl  writen.  See  Waddinglon,  L  348. 
But  the  txplauation  ia  thai  be  bad,  in  all  probability,  not  ucpKled  a  peremp- 
tory  domaBd  of  Iliis  asture,  and  vrbhed  for  time  to  frame  in  answer  —  tsfit- 
cialtf  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  writinga  costained,  among  olhfr  things. 
BUDj  penoDalitica.  The  request  for  pottpoaement  was  duubtleu  iu  accord' 
tnce  with  the  advicB  of  Jerome  Schurif,  his  li^gal  issiMant.  On  (bis  topic  Mt 
Rieirtfr.  iv.  i.  I,§  1,  n.  T9.  Banke  observe):  "Anch  er  nahn  dig  Fiinilidt- 
Irifoi.  <!-•  il.'iciiB-  filr  "ic-h  in  Ansprueh."    Deultck.  GwA.,  i.  334. 

■  Bcpc^tlie  ""  impreasion  made  by  Luther  an  rariDUs  pcnoo*,  lee  Rarkt 
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who  was  prcAeut  testifies  that  Lather  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  full  of  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  declared 
that  had  he  a  thousand  heads  he  would  have  them  all 
Btruck  oflE  before  he  would  make  a  retraction.^  Some 
advised  Charles  to  disregard^  his  safe-conduct,  but  he  re- 
membered  the  blush  of  Sigismund,  when  Huss  looked 
him  in  the  face  at  Constance,  and  refused.  Even  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  cried  out  against  an  act  so  derogatory 
to  German  honor.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Em- 
peror, in  his  last  days,  at  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  when 
superstition  had  more  sway  over  him,  regretted  his  own 
fidelity  to  duty  and  honor  at  the  time  when  he  had 
Luther  in  his  power .^  When  a  part  of  the  assembly  had 
gone  home,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  that  placed  Luther 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  sentence  of  outla^vry  against  him  was  a  treaty  be- 
tween Leo  X.  and  Charles  for  the  reconquest  of  Milan 
by  the  latter.^  The  Pope  was  also  to  abstain  from  com- 
plying with  the  wish  of  the  Spanish  Estates  that  he  would 
soften  the  rigors  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  a  necessary 
instrument  of  Charles's  tyranny.'* 

Leo  X.  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles,  and  had 
made  great  exertions  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Francis 
to  the  imperial  station.  The  Pope  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent, if  he  could,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  the  im- 
perial office  from  being  in  the  same  hands.  He  dreaded 
the  consequences  to  his  own  states  and  the  effect  upon 
Italy  generally  that  would  result  from  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  power.  But  after  Charles  had  been  chosen,  both 
the  Emperor  and  Leo  saw  the  advantages  that  would  at- 
tend upon  their  imion,  and  the  damage  that  each  could 
inflict  upon  the  other  in  case  they  persevered  in  their 
hostiUty.       Accordingly  they  concluded   an   aUiance,  a 

1  Spalatin,  p.  42. 

3  Robertson,  History  of  Charles  ^,,  Prescott's  Appendix  (iil.  489). 

*  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popeif  i.  86. 

*  Banke,  Deutsche  Geschieht;  i.  898. 
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provision  of  which  was  that  the  parties  were  tc 
divide  between  them  the  places  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Emperor  in  Lombardy. 

Thus  Liitbec  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Church.  The  two  great  institutions,  the  two 
potentates,  in  whom  it  had  been  imagined  that  all  au- 
thority on  earth  is  embodied,  pronounced  against  him. 
The  movement  that  had  enlisted  in  its  support  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  literary  and  pohtieal,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinctively religious,  elements  of  opposition  to  Rome,  waa 
condemned  by  Church  and  State.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  decree  of  the  Diet  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

Now  we  find  Luther  in  the  Wartbui^,  the  place  of 
refuge  chosen  for  him  by  the  firm  but  discreet  Elector. 
It  is  a  very  fine  remark  of  Melanctbon  respecting  the 
Elector  to  wliose  honest  piety  and  discerning  spirit  the 
Reformation  owes  so  much  :  "  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  stifle  changes  in  their  veiy  birth.  He  was 
Bnbject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  read  the  writinga  that 
were  put  forth,  and  would  not  permit  any  power  to  crush 
what  he  thought  true."  Here,  though  enduring  much 
phyuoal'pain  consequent  upon  neglect  of  exercise,^  Luther 
IB  incrasantly  at  work,  sending  forth  controversial  p,im- 
phlets,  writing  letters  of  counsel  and  encourjigement  to 
his  friends,  and  laboring  on  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  portion  of  that  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  wliich  ia  one  of  his  most  valuable  gifts  to  the 
German  people.*  Idiomatic,  vital  in  every  part,  clothed 
in  the  racy  langoage  of  common  life,  it  created,  apart 
from  its  religious  infi,uence,  an  epoch  in  the  literary  de- 
velopment of  the  German  nation,^     Troubles  at  Witten- 

1  Ha  adrerU  to  bis  ph^cal  disorders,  De  Wette,  ii.  pp.  a,  IT,  39,  33,  50,  E9. 

*  On  the  prerious  tinnsliLtionB  of  the  Bible  into  High  and  Low  German,  aod 
In  their  gmall  circulation,  Bnpedally  among  the  laity,  sae  Heriug's  Btal-EiKfye., 
iM.  "DeaUche  BibeluberMtzungcn." 

■  On  the  incalculslde  advantage  of  Luther's  Bible  aa  fumi;bing  a  "  peopi*' 
bgiA  "  —  a  "  fnnctaniental  work  for  the  instruction  ot  the  people  "  —  there  an 
>d  nmark)  by  Hegel,  PkU.  dtr  aachithlt  ;  Wertt,  ix.  503,  60i. 
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berg  called  him  forth  from  his  retreat.  An  iconoclastio 
movement  had  broken  out  under  the  lead  of  Carlstadt, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abrupt  and  vio- 
lent manner  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  this 
radical  movement,  and  many  of  the  changes  that  were  at- 
tempted, Luther  and  his  followers  themselves  effected 
afterwards.  But  there  was  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
violence,  of  which  Luther  saw  the  danger ;  and  the  inno- 
vators were  associating  with  themselves  pretended  prophets 
from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miraculous  inspiration  and 
were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution.  Luther  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis.  Should 
his  movement  issue  in  a  sober  and  salutary  reform,  or  run 
out  into  a  wild,  fanatical  sect  ?  It  is  a  mark  of  the  sound 
conservatism  of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  profound  Chris- 
tian wisdom,  that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not 
result  spontaneously  from  an  insight  into  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Better,  he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious 
rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless  they  fall  away  from 
their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Gospel,  as  the 
natural  result  of  incoming  light  and  the  education  of  con- 
science. "  K  we,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  iconoclasts  because 
th<^  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  un- 
believers." ^  He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  of 
men  drawn  away  from  the  central  questions  by  an  excite- 
ment about  points  of  subordinate  moment ;  and  he  coimted 
no  changes  to  be  of  any  value,  however  reasonable  in 
themselves,  which  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  dictation 
of  leaders  or  by  any  form  of  external  pressure.  Seeing 
the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved,  whatever  might 
befall  himself,  to  return  to  his  flock.  Luther  never  ap- 
pears more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  prudent 
Elector  who  warned  him  against  leaving  his  retreat,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  protect  him  against  the  con- 

1  De  Wette,  iL  548. 
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Bcquences  of  the  edict  of  Worma,  lie  wrote  m  a  loftj 
Btraio  of  courage  aud  faith.  He  went  forth,  he  said,  iin> 
der  far  higher  protection  than  that  of  the  Elector.  Thia 
wsui  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  directed  by  the  swoi-d.  He 
■who  has  most  faith  will  be  of  most  use.  "  Since  I  now 
perceive,"  he  wrote,  "  that  your  Electoi-al  Grace  ia  still 
very  weak  in  faith,  I  can  by  no  means  regard  your  Elec- 
toral Highness  as  the  raan  who  is  able  to  shield  or  save 
me,"  *  If  he  had  as  pressing  business  at  Leipsic,  he  said, 
Rs  he  h;id  at  Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  In  there  if  it 
rained  Duke  Georges  nine  days  ! '  Arriving  at  Witten- 
berg, he  entered  the  pulpit  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
by  a  series  of  eight  discourses  put  an  end  to  the  formi- 
dable disturbance  (1522). 

Restored  to  Wittenbei^,  Luther  continued  his  hercu- 
lean labors  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commen- 
tariee,  tracts,  letters  ujion  all  the  various  themes  on  which 
he  was  daily  consulted  or  on  which  he  felfc  impelled  to 
speak,  continually  flowed  from  his  pen.  In  a  single  year 
he  put  forth  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
publications.^ 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  the 
gOTornment  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  de- 
cUned  to  adopt  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lu- 
therans. The  ground  was  taken  that  the  rehgious  move- 
ment was  too  much  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  it  had  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  too  great  a  number  to  allow  of  its 
Buppression  by  force.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  breed 
disturbances  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  drift  of  feel- 
ing throi^h  the  nation  was  unmistakably  in  the  dtrectioo 
IDeWetW,  il.  139. 
•  D«  Welte,  ii.  HO. 

iiaoiD  pramatar,  quiecinid  scribo."  Letter  to  StwlBlin  (Feb.  3,1530);  DeWette, 
I.  ME.  XineTMtalntcrlie  wrileat  "  Sic  obrnorquotidio  Uteris,  utmcDsk.Hun- 
na,  Kabelli,  pQlpils,  fene.slTs,  urea.;  aasenn,  et  omnia  plena  jacranl  titstia 
^tiiestJonibufl,  ciQerelin,  petit ionibiis,  elc^  la  mn  ruil  lota  moles  eci 
volitlci,"  ate.     Lettir  to  Wenc.  I  ink.  {June  30,  IIW);  De  WeCle, 
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of  reform.  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  X.,  found  himseK  unable  to  remedy 
the  abuses  to  which  he  attributed  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. The  demand  which  he  made  by  his  legate  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  that  the  decree  against 
Luther  should  be  enforced,  was  met  by  the  presentation 
of  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  of  which  the  Diet  had  to 
complain  to  the  Roman  see.  His  successor,  Clement  VII., 
in  whom  the  old  spirit  of  worldliness,  after  the  brief  in- 
terval of  Adrian's  reign,  was  reinstated  in  the  papal 
chair,  fared  little  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1524,  when,  through  his  legate  Campeggio,  he  demanded 
the  unconditional  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  could  obtain  no  more  than  an 
indefinite  engagement  to  observe  the  Worms  decree,  "  as 
far  as  possible."  This  action  was  equivalent  to  remand- 
ing the  subject  to  the  several  princes  within  their  respec- 
tive territories.  It  was  coupled  with  a  reference  of  dis- 
puted matters  to  a  general  council,  and  with  a  resolution 
to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet.  A 
majority  could  not  be  obtained  against  the  Lutherans  and 
in  favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Pope 
and  by  Charles.  And  the  movement  of  refonn  was 
spreading  in  every  part  of  Germany. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the 
adoption  of  active  measures  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  other 
side — measures  which  began  the  division  of  Germany. 
Up  to  this  point  no  division  had  occurred.  The  nation 
had  moved  as  one  body :  it  had  refused  to  suppress  the 
new  opinions.  Now  strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
combine  the  Catholics  into  a  compact  party  for  mutual 
aid  and  defense.  At  Ratisbon  an  alliance  of  this  charac- 
ter was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of 
South  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg 
neresy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they 
▼ore  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.     At 
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the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  it  had  been  determined  to  hold 
an  assembly  shortly  after  at  Spires  for  the  regulation  ol 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  princes  were  to  procure  before- 
hand from  their  counuillors  and  scholars  a  stiitement  of 
the  points  in  dispute.  The  grievances  of  the  nation  were 
to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  were  to  be  sought  for  them. 
The  nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  great  matter 
of  rehgioua  ruform.  The  prospect  was  that  the  evangel- 
ical party  would  be  in  the  majority.  The  papal  coiui 
saw  the  danger  that  was  involved  in  an  assembly  gathered 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing. At  this  moment  war  was  breaking  out  between 
Charles  and  Francis.  Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend 
the  Pope.  He  forbade  the  assembly  at  Spires  and,  by 
letters  addressed  to  the  princes  individually,  endeavored 
to  drive  them  into  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms. 
In  consoquence  of  these  threatening  movements,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  entered 
into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  several  Protestant  communitieB.  The  battle 
of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  were  events  that 
appeared  to  be  fraught  with  peril  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  the  Peace  of  Madrid  (January  14, 1526)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  the  determination  to  suppress  heresy.  But  the 
dangerous  preponderance  obtained  by  the  Emperor  created 
an  alarm  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  release  of  Francis 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  confederacy  against 
Charles,  of  which  Clement  was  the  leading  promoter. 
This  changed  the  imperial  policy  in  reference  to  the 
Lutherans.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1526  unanimously  re- 
solved that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every 
state  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms  as  it 
might  answer  to  God  and  his  imperial  majesty.  Once 
more  Germany  refused  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  and 
adopted  the  principle  that  each  olthe  component  parts  of 
"he  Empire  should  be  left  free  to  jac^-accgrding  tg^its  owt 
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wiU.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Proteatiantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
the  Lutherans. 

In  1527,  an  imperial  army,  composed  largely  of  Lu- 
theran infantry,  captured  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome. 
For  several  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charles  with  respect  to 
France  and  the  Pope,  and  the  fear  of  Turkish  invasion, 
had  operated  to  embolden  and  greatly  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Luther.  But  now  that  the  Emperor  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic  party  revived  its 
policy  of  repression ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529, 
a  majority  was  obtained  for  an  edict  virtually  forbidding 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation^  the  stateajhich  had 
not  accepted  it,  at  the  same  time  that  Uberty  was  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  ^d  confession  in  the  reformed 
states  to  celebrate  their  rites  with  freedom.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  here  the  methods  by  which  a  reversal  of 
the  national  policy  was  thus  procured.  The  decisive  cir- 
cumstance was  that  Charles  V.,  in  consequence  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism,  instead  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  religious  and 
national  movement  in  Germany,  chose  to  maintain  the 
ancient  imion  of  the  Empire  with  the  Papacy.  The  pio- 
test  against  the  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Protestants  to  the  reforming  party,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor,  to  a  general  or  a  German  council,  and 
to  all  impartial  Christian  judges,  was  signed  by  John,  the 
liloctor  of  Saxony,  the  ]\Iargrave  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  l^rince  of  Anhalt ;  to  whom  were  united  fourteen 
cities,  among  which  were  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  and  Con 
ftance. 

The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  bjp 
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the  action  of  the  Diet,  not  ODiy  because  iU  edict  looked 
to  compulsioii  in  a  matter  that  should  ho  left  to  the 
conscience,  but  also  because  it  overthrew  a  pohcj  which 
had  been  solemnly  established ;  a  policy  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  princes  and  cities  that  were  favorable  to 
the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping  their  re- 
ligious polity  and  worship.  The  efforts  maile,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  combine  the  supporters  of 
the  Reformation  in  a  defensive  league,  were  chilled  by  the 
opposition  of  Luther  to  roeasurea  tliat  looked  to  a  war 
with  tlie  Emperor,  and  still  more  prevented  from  behig 
Buecessful  by  his  determined  unwillingness  to  unite  with 
the  Swiss,  on  account  of  wlmt  he  considered  their  heretical 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament.  Luther  and  hia  associates 
were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  obhgation  of  the  subject 
to  the  powers  that  be  and  witii  the  sacredneaa  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  courae  for  the  Christian  to  take,  in  their 
judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  like- 
wise deemed  it  an  unlawful  thing  to  join  with  erroristB 
—  with  men  who  rejected  material  pai-ts  of  Christian 
truth.  However  open  to  criticism  the  position  of  tte 
Saxon  reformers  was  on  both  of  these  points,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive  was  the  sub- 
lime disregard  of  mere  expediency,  which  had  character- 
ized, and,  we  may  add,  had  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

Iq  this  state  of  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  bqc,- 
oesB,  met  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  1530,  at 
the  memorable  Diet  of  Augsbui-g.  The  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  keeping  the  Pope  in  captivity  had  caused 
Chiirles  to  wish  for  an  accommodation  with  him.  The 
dosire  of  Clement  VIL,  a  self-seeking  politician,  to  hava 
Florence  restored  to  hia  family,  in  connection  with  other 
less  influential  considerations,  inspired  him  witli  a  Uka 
L  feeling ;  so  that  amity  was  reestabhshed.  At  the  same 
!  the  Peace  of  Cambrav  terminated  for  a  time  the 
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conflict  with  France.  The  Emperor  was  freed  from  the 
embarrassments  which  had  hindered  him  from  putting 
forth  determined  endeavors  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  He  had  been  crowned  at  Bologna,  and  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  guardian  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  nobiUty 
as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  representatives  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  design  was  to  persuade,  and,  if  this  should 
prove  impracticable,  to^  overawe  and  coerce  the  Protes- 
tants into  an  abandonment  of  their  cause.  A  faith  and 
heroism  less  steadfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It 
was  not  considered  wise  or  safe  for  Luther  to  go  to 
Augsburg.  He  was  left  behind  in  the  castle  of  Coburg, 
within  the  Umits  of  the  Elector's  dominion,  but  he  held 
frequent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians  who 
attended  the  Elector.  The  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly 
defining  the  essential  tenets  of  Protestantism  —  a  creed 
which  has  obtained  more  currency  and  respect  than  anj 
other  Protestant  symbol  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  The 
reply,  composed  by  Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians, 
was  also  presented.  Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise, 
in  which  Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  showed 
a  willingness  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was 
deemed  most  vital.  These  efforts  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  could  invent  no  formulas  on  which  they  could  agree, 
^pon  the  merit  of  works,  penance,  and  the  invocation  of 
Bdints.  The  elaborate  and  able  Apology  by  Melancthon, 
in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not  heard,  but  was 
published  by  the  author.  The  majority  of  the  Diet  en- 
joined the  restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
allowing  the  Protestants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th 
of  November  of  the  following  year ;  after  which,  it  was 
implied,  coercion  would  be  adopted.     Nothing  in  the  hi» 
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tory  of  the  Reformation  is  more  pathetic  than  the  coEdacl 
of  the  Elector  John  at  Augsburg,  wlio,  in  the  full  pros- 
pect of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest,  and  not  without 
the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment  to  the  Em- 
peror and  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheleaa  resolyed 
to  stand  by  "the  imperishable  AVord  of  God."  The 
Reformei-s  were  willing  to  release  him  from  all  obligation 
to  protect  them,  to  take  whatever  lot  ProTidence  might 
Bend  upon  them  ;  but  this  true-hearted  prince  refused  to 
compromise  in  the  least  hiB  sacred  convictions.^ 

The  letters  written  by  Luther  during  the  sesBions  of 
the  Diet  exhibit  in  bold  relief  the  noblest  and  most  at- 
tractive sides  of  hia  character.  The  line  mingling  of  j'eat 
and  earnest,  the  grand  elevation  of  hia  faith,  his  serene, 
dauntless  courage,  and  liia  broad  sagacity,  are  never  more 
striking.  He  takes  time  to  write  a  charming  letter  to  hia 
httle  son. '  To  his  fi-iends  at  Augsburg  he  sportively  ivritea 
that  in  the  flock  of  crows  and  rooks  hun-ying  to  and  fro, 
and  screaming  in  a  thicket  before  his  window,  he  finda 
another  Diet,  with  its  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  re- 
sembles the  imperial  assembly.  "  They  care  not  for  lai^ 
halls  and  palaces,  for  their  hall  is  roofed  by  the  beautiful, 
wide-spreading  sky,  its  floor  is  the  simple  turf,  its  tables 
are  pretty  green  branches,  and  its  wiills  are  as  ivide  ai 
the  world's  end."  *  He  will  build  there,  in  his  seclusion, 
three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets,  one  for  the  Psal- 
ter, and  another  for  .^aop ;  for  not  only  will  he  expound 
the  Scriptures,  he  will  translate  .^sop,  too,  for  the  in- 
Btructioii  of  his  Germans.*  Why  had  Master  Joachim 
twice  written  to  him  in  Greek  ?  He  would  reply  izi 
Turkish,  so  that  Master  Joachim  might  also  read  what  he 
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could  not  understand.^  He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidi« 
0U8  musical  critic  into  an  approval  of  a  piece  which  Luther 
had  himself  partly  composed,  but  which  he  contrives  to 
have  passed  off  as  a  performance  at  Augsburg,  to  cele- 
brate the  entrance  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.^  Suffering 
himself  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundei- 
ing  in  the  head,  which  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  boots 
for  days,  he  enjoins  Melancthon  to  observe  the  rules  for 
the  care  of  his  "  little  body."  ^  He  exhorts  the  anxiouB 
Philip  to  the  exercise  of  greater  faith.  K  Moses  had  re- 
solved to  know  just  how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  army 
of  Pharaoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egypt  to-day.* 
Let  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.6  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  PhiUp 
was  the  stronger,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Luther, 
of  those  which  are  of  a  public  nature.®  If  we  fall,  he 
says,  Christ  falls,  and  I  prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  than 
stand  with  Caesar.-^  He  rejoices  to  have  lived  to  have  the 
Confession  read  before  the  Empire.®  He  bids  Melancthon, 
if  the  cause  is  unjust,  to  abandon  it ;  but  if  it  be  just,  to 
cast  away  his  fears.  He  is  full  of  that  sublime  confi- 
dence which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his  hymns, 
"  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"  Ein  fester  Burg  iet  oaser  Gott"  — 

Three  hours  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer.®  He  writes 
to  the  Elector's  anxious  Chancellor :  "  I  have  Lately  seen 

1  De  Wette,  iv.  16.     «  ftid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  36.  <  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  55.  «  Ibid.,  p.  62.       T  Ibid.,  p.  63.         8  Ibid.,  p.  71. 

^  Yeit  Dietrich,  wbo  was  with  him,  wrote  to  Melancthon:  "I  cannot  suffi- 
eientlj  wonder  at  this  man's  admirable  steadfastness,  cheerful  courage,  faith,  and 
liope,  in  rio  doleful  a  time.  He  nourishes  these  tempers,  however,  by  stadions, 
unintermpted  meditation  of  God's  Word.  Not  a  day  passes  when  he  does  not 
spend  three  hours,  and  those  best  suited  for  study,  in  prayer.  Once  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  him  pray.  Good  God,  what  a  faith  appeared  in  his  words! 
He  prayed  with  such  reverence  that  one  saw  he  was  talking  with  God,  and  yet 
with  such  faith  and  hope  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  talking  with  a  father  and 
i  friend.  '  I  know,*  he  said,  *  that  Thou  art  our  God  and  Father.  So  I  am 
tertain  Thoa  wilt  bring  to  shame  the  persecntors  of  Thy  children.  If  Thoo 
loest  it  not,  the  hazard  's  Thine  as  well  as  oars.    In  truth,  the  whole  matter  «« 
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two  wonders,  —  first,  as  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I 
saw  the  stars  m  the  heavens  and  the  entire  heautiful 
vault  which  God  lias  raised ;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not, 
and  the  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  some  would  be  glad 
to  find  the  pillars  tliat  sustain  it,  and  grasp  and  feel 
them."  "  The  other  was :  I  saw  gi-eat  thick  clouds  hang> 
ing  above  us  with  such  weight,  that  they  might  he  com- 
pared to  a  great  sea  ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  uu  which 
they  rested  and  no  veeael  wherein  they  were  contained  ; 
yet  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  with  a  harsh 
look  !ind  fled  away.  As  they  pass  away,  a  rainbow  shines 
forth  on  tlie  gi-ound  and  on  our  roof." '  "  All  things," 
he  writes  in  another  place,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  can  cover  the  sky  with  clouds  and  brighten  it  again 
in  a  moment."^  It  ia  painful  to  him  tliat  Gods  Word 
muat  be  so  silent  at  Augsburg  ;  for  the  Protestants  were 
not  allowed  to  preach.^  He  had  a  settled  distmst  of 
Campe^io  and  the  other  Italians :  "where  an  Italian  ia 
good,  he  is  most  good,"  but  to  find  such  an  one  is  aa 
hard  as  to  find  a  black  swan.  He  went  along  with 
Melancthon  in  a  mllingness  to  make  concessions,  pro- 
vided the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preaching 
it  were  not  saciificed.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  Phihp,  aa 
Bome  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies,  which  were 
trifles — leviculfE  —  not  worth  disputing  about,  Tet  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  magistrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church 
in  these  points.'  He  would  go  so  far,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  as  to  allow  bishops  to  continue,  but  would 
permit  no  subjection  to  the  Papaey.  But  Luther  had  no 
belief  in  the  possibiUty  of  a  compromise  or  reconciliation. 


Thine  own:  we  have  been  only  mm 

polled  to  Uy  lunda  on  It;  Thou  m»yrt  then 

iM»d,"&o.     Corpus  Hr/.,\i- m- 

1  Db  Welle,  JT.  138.    Atanearli 

r  day,  on  llie  occaaion  of  hii  inlerview  will: 

C«i«4n,  in  reply  lo  the  question  wh 

re  he  would  aland  if  the  Elector  ahoald  M 

»  D.  Wette,  iv.  168. 

■  lUd.,  p.  im 

or  vjuiun  nv  _ 
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Here  was  a  radical  antagonism  that  could  not  be  bridged 
over.  There  could  be  no  agreement  in  doctrine  ;  politic 
cal  peace  alone  was  to  be  aimed  at  and  hoped  for.^  Hence 
he  rejoiced  when  the  perilous  negotiations  bet^veen  the 
opposing  committees  of  theologians  were  brought  to  an 
end. 

There  are  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  which 
took  place  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets  of  Worms 
and  of  Augsburg,  and  which  are  of  marked  importance 
both  in  their  bearing  on  the  Reformation,  and  as  illus- 
trating the  personal  character  of  Luther. 

One  of  these  events  was  his  marriage,  in  1525,  to 
Catharine  von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  as 
we  learn  from  himself,  partly  because  he  expected  that 
his  life  would  not  continue  long,  and  he  was  determined 
to  leave,  in  the  most  impressive  form,  his  testimony 
against  the  Romish  law  of  celibacy.  Another  motive 
was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  which 
his  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  encouraged. 
The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  his  own 
friends  and  then  the  world  over,  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  by  the  posting  of  his  theses.  The  example 
of  Luther  was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  characteristic  jest  of  Erasmus,  that  what 
had  been  called  a  tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy,  as  it 
came  out  in  a  marriage.  The  marriage  of  an  apostate 
monk  with  a  runaway  nun  betokened,  in  the  view  of 
the  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Antichrist  as  the  fruit 
of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  was  one  of  those  bold 
steps,  characteristic  of  Luther,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
proved  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  the  solace 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitement  and  prodigious  labors 
in  which  he  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  his  days* 
There,  with  music,  and  song  and  frolics  with  his  chil- 
dren, in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  poured  out  his  liomoi 

*  De  Wette.  ir.  UO. 
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and  kindly  feeling  without  stint.  Hia  diverting  letters  to 
Lis  wife  —  hia  "  Miatresa  Kate,"  "  Doetoresa  Luther,"  aa 
be  styled  her  —  and  the  tender  expressions  of  his  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  children  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  man.' 

Among  these  events  are  his  controversies  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  with  Erasmus.  From  the  outset  it 
was  evident  that  Luther  must  either  give  np  his  cause 
or  contend  for  it  against  countless  adversaries.  His 
polemical  writings  are  therefore  quite  numerous,  and  it 
shows  the  amphtude  of  his  mind  that  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  so  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work  aa  to 
neglect  more  positive  labors,  through  his  Bible,  cate- 
chisms, sermons,  tracts,  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church.  He  had  to  fight  his  own  friends  when  they 
swerved  from  the  truth,  as  did  Carlstadt,  and  also 
Agricola,  who  set  up  a  form  of  Antinomiauism.  But 
his  principal  literary  battles  were  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
■with  Eraamua.  The  intemperance  of  Luther's  language 
has  been  since,  aa  it  was  then,  a  subject  of  frequent  cen- 
sure. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tempest 
of  denunciation  fell  upon  him ;  how  he  stood  for  all  his 
life  a  mark  for  the  pitiless  hostility  of  a  great  part  of  the 
■world.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  for  a  time  he 
Btood  alone,  and  everything  depended  on  his  constancy, 
determination,  and  dauntless  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of 
hia  cause.  Had  he  wavered,  everj'thing  would  have  been 
lost.  And  mildness  of  langnage,  he  said,  was  not  his 
pit ;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  hghtly  as  Melanc- 
thon.*    His  convictions  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an 


I  SMi  (or  example,  Che  Utter  (lo  Nie.  Hauamaan],  Aagiut  G,  1DS8,  after  the 
death  of  hit  daaghtcr.  De  WeCte,  iii.  861.  A  complele  account  »(  Luther'i 
jumeitiG  character  and  relationn  Is  g^ten  b;  F.  G.  Hofmsn,  Xatharum  rua 
&Ta,  odtr  Dr.  Marli»  Lvlher  ab  Oaltt  tmd  Vattr  (Leipzig,  1Mb).  Then  if 
Hnch  of  ialercnt  on  Ibn  same  snbject,  la  ■  qudnt  little  book,  D.  UaHin  /» 
Asr'i  ZdtrerkUittingui,  rnn  M.  Johana  Nicolaaa  Anton  (Leipzig,  IBOi). 

"  J*Uer  to  Ihe  Elector  JobD,  De  Welte,  iv.  IT. 
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expression  of  them  in  any  but  the  strongest  language  ;  in 
words  that  were  blows.  Moreover,  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
sound  and  wise  policy  to  fling  away  reserve  and  to  speak 
out,  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  the  sentiments  of  his 
soul.  It  was  not  a  disease  to  be  cured  by  a  palliative.^ 
The  formidable  enemy  against  which  he  was  waging  war, 
was  rendered  more  arrogant  and  exacting  by  every  act  of 
deference  shown  him,  and  by  every  concession.  There 
was  no  middle  course  to  be  pursued.*^  There  must  be 
surrender,  or  open,  uncompromising  war.  Besides,  in  hia 
study  of  the  Bible,  he  conceived  himself  to  find  a  war- 
rant for  all  his  hard  language,  in  the  course  taken  by  the 
prophets,  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul.^  He  felt  that  he  was 
in  conflict  with  the  same  Pharisaical  theology  and  ethics, 
which  called  forth  the  terrible  denunciations  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  If^t  was  proper  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names  then,  it  was  ^proper  now.  He  had 
been  hampered  at  the  beginning,  hB  came  to  think,  by 
a  false  humility,  by  a  lingering  reverence  for  an  author- 
ity that  deserved  no  reverence.  He  regretted  that  at 
Worms  he  had  not  taken  a  different  tone ;  that  he  had 
said  anything  about  retracting  in  case  he  could  be  con- 
vinced of  his  error.  He  would  cast  all  such  qualifications 
and  cowardly  scruples  to  the  winds ;  he  would  stand  by 
what  he  knew  to  be  truth,  without  any  timid  respect  for 
tfcs  adversaries.*      These  considerations  are  not  withqut 

^  "  Ant  ergo  desperandura  est  de  pace  et  tranquillitate  hujos  rei,  aat  ^'erbom 
neguidam  est."    Letter  to  Spalatin  (February,  1520).    De  Wette,  !.  425. 

*  "Mein  Handel  ist  nicht  ein  Mittelhandel,  dcr  etwas  weichea  odernacb* 
({eben,  oder  sich  imterlassen  soil,  wie  ich  Narr  bisher  gethan  habe."  De  Wette, 
U.  244. 

>  He  gives  reasons  for  his  vehemence  in  a  letter  to  Wenceslaus  Link  (August 
19,  1520),  De  Wette,  i.  479.  Among  other  things  he  says:  "  Video  enim  e«, 
quaB  nostro  sasculo  tractantur,  mox  cadere  in  oblivionem,  nemine  ea  curante." 
He  says  elsewhere  that  love  and  severity  are  compatible.  De  Wette,  ii.  213. 
dee  also,  pp.  236,  243. 

^  Hallam  censures  Luther  for  'bellowing  in  bad  Lain."  But  it  was  a  crt* 
frith  which  all  Europe  rang  "  from  side  to  side."  Had  he  been  a  man  of  thf 
semperament  ?f  Hallam,  where  would  have  been  the  Reformation  ?  The  £ra» 
Duans  can  scHom  appreciate,  much  less  look  with  complacency  upon  Luther. 
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weight.  A  man  whose  natural  weapon  is  a  battle-axe 
must  not  be  rebuked  for  not  handling  a  rapier.  There  is 
sometimes  work  to  be  done  which  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  weapon  could  never  accomplish.  At  the  same 
time,  with  all  Luther's  tenderness  of  feeling,  with  his 
6ne  and  even  poetic  sensibility,  there  was  a  vein  of 
coarseness,  a  plebeian  vehemence,  which,  when  he  waa 
gcxded  by  opposition,  engendered  scurrility. 

The  book  of  Henry  VIII.  was  directed  against  Lu- 
Jier's  work  on  the  sacraments,  "  The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity." ^  It  is  marked  by  extreme  haughtiness  toward 
Luther,  and  is  hardly  less  vituperative  than  the  Reformer's 
famous  reply.  Luther  was  the  hound  who  had  brought 
up  heresies  anew  out  of  hell ;  princes  would  combine  to 
bum  him  and  his  books  together.  It  was  throughout  an 
appeal  to  authority;  Luther  had  audaciously  presumed 
to  set  himself  against  popes  and  doctors  without  number. 
The  impression  of  Henry's  book  itself  wholly  depended 
on  the  fact  that  its  author  was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth.  Luther  probably  meant  to  neutralize  this  impres- 
sion by  bemiring  the  purple  of  this  regal  disputant  who 
had  stepped  forth,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  into  the 
arena  of  theological  debate,  to  win  from  the  Pope,  whom 
he  obsequiously  flattered,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Subsequently,  when  Henry  was  reputed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  cause,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  and  of  other 
friends,  Luther  wrote  to  the  King  a  humble  apology  for 
the  violence  of  his  language  —  making  no  withdrawal, 
however,  of  any  portion  of  his  doctrine.  In  composing 
this  apologetic  letter  he  was  carried  away,  he  says,  by  the 
promptings  of  others,  to  do  what  of  himself  he  would  never 
liave  done.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  reception 
and  use  of  the  letter  by  Henry,  Luther  did  not  regret 

1  Adurtio  Septem  Sacramentorum  advertut  Martinum  Lutherum   [IBHX) 
Ubpabluhcft  in  a  Gt^rman  translation  in  Walch's  ed.  of  Lather's  Wiitiiigs. 
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bhat  he  hov^  written  it,  as  he  did  not  regret  the  sending 
of  a  similar  epistle  to  Duke  George.  As  far  as  his  own 
person  was  concerned,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  humble 
himself  to  a  child ;  his  doctrine  he  would  not  compromise. 
But  such  experiences  established  him  in  the  feeling, 
which  he  had  entertained  before,  that  humility  was 
thrown  away ;  that  here  was  a  mortal  conflict,  in  which 
gentle  words  were  misinterpreted,  and  therefore,  wasted, 
and  into  which  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  enter  with  his 
hands  tied.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  must 
neither  think  of  retreat  nor  of  the  possibility  of  placat- 
ing the  foe.  It  was  natural  that  his  experiences  of  con- 
troversy, in  their  action  on  a  temper  naturally  combative, 
should  contribute  to  carry  Luther  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  charity,  as  well  as  of  civility,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Sacramentarians,  the  adherents  of  Zwingle.  Of  this 
ixiatter,  where  his  intemperance  was  more  mischievous, 
we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

As  to  Erasmus  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  there  was  an 
earnest  wish  on  both  sides  that  he  should  not  take  part 
against  them.  Luther,  and  Melancthon  still  more,  re- 
spected him  as  the  patriarch  of  letters,  the  restorer  of  the 
languages,  and  the  effective  antagonist  of  fanaticism  and 
Bupersrition.  When  Luther  published  his  work  on  the 
Galatians,  he  regretted  that  Erasmus  had  not  put  forth  a 
book  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
own  unnecessary.^  Erasmus,  in  turn,  could  not  but  ap- 
plaud the  first  movement  of  Luther.  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, not  less  than  his  religious  predilections,  would  in- 
cline him  strongly  to  the  Lutheran  side.  The  Witten- 
berg theologians  were  earnest  champions  of  the  cause  of 
learning.  But  the  caution  of  Erasmus  was  manifest  from 
the  begiiining.  He  avoided  the  need  of  committing  him- 
self by  professing  to  his  various  correspondents  that  he 
had  not  read  the  books  of  Luther.     He  told  the  Electo* 

1  Df  Wett«   I  335. 
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of  Sascaiy,  in  an  interview  at  Cologne,  shortly  before  tlis  I 
Diet  of  Worms,  that  the  two  great  offences  of  Luthor  j 
were  that  he  had  touched  the  crown  of  the  Pope  and  iho  I 
bellies  of  the  monks.     The  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  Wittenberg  movement   that  escaped   him,  notwith- 
standing his  prudence,  or  which  reached  the  ear  o£  the  ] 
public  thi-oiigh  the  unauthorized  publication  of  his  letters, 
kept  him  busy  in  allaying  the  suspicions  and  anxieties  ol 
Cathohc  friends  and  patrons.     But  Luther  and  Erasmus 
were  utterly  diverse  from  one  another  in  character  ;  and 
"  such  unlikes,"  as  Coleridge  has  said,  "  end  in  dislikes."  ■ 
Erasmus,  it  has  been  remarked  with  truth,  lacked  depth  | 
and  fervor  of  religions  convictions.      He  was   a  typical 
latitudinarian,  in  the  cast  of  his  mind.'     His  absorbing 
passion  was  for  hterature.     He  could  not  conceive  how 
any  man  of   taste  could   prefer  Augustiue   to  Jerome, 
while  Luther  could  not  see  how  any  man  that  loved  tha  i 
Gospel  could  fail  to  set  Augustine,  with  his  Httle  Greek  J 
and  less  Hebrew,  infinitely  above  Jerome.^     As  the  con-  * 
flict  which    Luther   had   excited  grew  warm,  attention 
was  inevitably  drawn  away  from  the  pursuit  of  letters 
and  absorbed  in  theological  inquiry  and  controversy  ;  and 
this  change  Erasmus  deplored.     The  heat  which  Luther  | 
manifested  was  repugnant  to  Iiia  taste.     The  Reformex'a 
vehemence  and  roughness  became  more  and  more  offen- 
sive to  him.s     Erasmus  hated  a  commotion,  and  smd  him-  I 
self  that  he  would  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  trutli  for  the  sake  1 
of  peace,  and  that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  which  martyrB.J 
are  made  of.    He  could  be  an  Arian  or  a  Pelagian,  he  said,  J 
if  the  Church  had  so  made  its  creed ;  and  yet,  in  hia  in- 


Erumai  thut  leads  Gibbon  (ch.  Uv.  n.  38)  t»  ] 
Mf :  "  EiUJnus  may  ba  cansidercd  the  father  o(  ntionBl  theology.    After  a 
■Inmber  of  vi  hunilrcd  ynua,  it  nu  revived  hj  the  Anniaians  of    IluUuid,  i 
Gniliiu,  Limbondi,  xnd  La  Clerc;  in  Engtand  b^  Chill ingwarth,  the  Utitudioa!-  I 
tiuu  of  Cuubildge  (Burnet,  Hill,  ofhiiom  rtuw.  vol.  L  fl- 361-368,  ocw 
•dkioD),  Tillotson,  Clarke,  Qoadley,"  etc. 

*  Da  WsUe,  i.  63. 

*  Stnna,  Ulrieh  von  OuHin,  p.  486. 
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mofit  heart,  and  apart  from  the  feeling  that  he  must  be 
anchored  somewhere,  the  authority  of  tlie  Church  coimted 
for  little.  Being  by  temperament,  by  his  personal  rela- 
tions, and  by  the  eflfect  of  years,  and,  we  might  add,  on 
principle,  a  time-server,  he  found  himself,  being  also  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. He  must  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
ofiEend  neither  party .^  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a 
letter  that  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scholar  by  inviting  him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tragedy  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.^ 
The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when 
he  visited  Basel,  and  the  furious  controversy  that  ensued 
between  them  —  for  Erasmus  was  provoked  into  the  use 
of  a  style  which  he  very  much  deplored  in  Luther,  an 
inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not  fail  to  point  out  — 
was  the  first  decided  step  in  the  alienation  of  the  great 
scholar  from  the  evangelical  party.  Then  Erasmus  at 
length  yielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  long  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  field 
against  Luther,  in  a  treatise  on  free-will ;  in  which  the 
Reformer  v^as  assaulted  on  a  subject  where  his  extrava- 
gant language  exposed  him  to  an  easy  attack,  and  on 
which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some  warmth  of  convic- 
tion. He  and  his  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology 
to  that  of  Augustine,  on  this  subject  of  the  will.  More 
once  complained  that  Luther  "  clung  by  tooth  and  nail 
to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine."  Theologians  who  explain 
difficulties  by  referring  to  "  original  sin,"  Erasmus  had 
once  likened  to  astrologers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars. 
The  moderation  of  the  personal  references  to  Luther  in 
the  book  of  Erasmus  did  not  restrain  the  former  from  the 
use  of  the  severest  style  m  his  reply.  Erasmus,  he 
tfaooght,  had  taken  his  place  under  the  banner  of  the 

1  Lather  notices  the  **  dexterity  "  of  Erasmus,  De  Wette,  L  8M. 
•  Letter  to  Ensmns  (April,  16S4),  De  Wette,  ti.  498. 
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Pope  ;  he  had  come  out  on  the  senii-Pelagian  Gide,  tnt^i 
which  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit  was  imep> 
arable ;  and  the  higher  his  atanding  the  more  unsparing 
must  be  the  attack  upon  htra.  The  rejoinder  of  Erasmua 
—  the  "  Hyperaapiates,"  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1525,  and  the  second  in  1527  —  completed,  if  anything 
was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual  estrangement. 
Prom  that  time  Luther  habitually  spoke  of  liim  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  an  enemy  of  all  re- 
Ugions,  especially  the  Christian,  and  flung  at  him  other 
appellations,  which,  if  literally  unjust,  sometimes  had  the 
truth  of  a  caricature.  Finally,  a  long  letter  of  Luther 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  in  which  the  authw 
undertook  to  m^ntain  a  charge  of  scepticism,  as  well 
of  frivolous  le\'ity,  against  Erasmus,  by  reference  to 
comments  on  Scripture,  drew  out  a  reply  which 
marked  by  all  the  refinement,  ingenuity,  and  wit  for 
which  Erasmus  was  deservedly  famous.  From  this  time, 
his  animosity  against  the  Protestant  cause  went  on  in- 
creaaing.  Luther  more  than  once  complains  that  Eras- 
mas  could  make  the  sins  and  distress  of  the  Cliurch  a 
theme  for  jesting.'  In  the  epistle  to  Amsdorf,  he  chargea 
him  with  infusing  into  the  young  a  spirit  at  war  with 
religious  earnestness.^ 

1  De  Wetta,  i.  TD.  He  flndi  fault  wilh  Erumiis,  "  unex  el  tbeologus,"  fbr 
IreitingBOcrBd  things  in  aJEating  way,  in  a  period"negoIio>iMlnioelUborio«o." 
Ibid,,  IT.  MM;  UtlertaNic.  Anudorf.  Lather,  it  will  be  remembeiei],  bad 
not  thou^t  well  of  the  Epi/rolar  OhiK^ronim  Virorum. 

>  Hid.,  iv.  BIS.  The  lettera  of  (.uUier  set  forth  the  rise  ind  progreM  of  hta 
estnagemenc  from  Erasmiu.  la  •  letter  to  Spatalin  (October  IS,  16tB)  Im 
Kprenei  hia  dissent  from  the  idea  uf  Erasmiui  thai,  by  "works  of  th* 
kw,"  Paul  mean)  ceremonial  worki  aloue,  g'vo  hIa  own  view  of  juslifio- 
lion,  aod  withe*  Spalslin  to  try  to  alter  ths  v  ews  of  Erafmui  on  this  pointi 
He  writes  to  Ijinge  (March  I,  151T),  that  tie  reads  Eraimui  — "  noslnua 
BnHnum,"  he  slylea  him  —  but  that  his  e«teem  for  liim  diminishes  daily, 
that  Erasiuus  expo«i>s  well  the  ignorance  of  priests  and  moaks,  but  does  nol 
dwell  aufllctentl;  on  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God:  "humana  prsvatent  id  ee 
pins  quatn  divina."  He  comes  to  Ibis  conclusloa  reluclanlly.aad  is  careful  not 
to  disclose  it,  in  order  not  to  give  aid  to  Che  enemies  and  riTats  of  Erai'mot 
VbAw'i  censure  of  'he  levity  of  Erasmus  Id  reference  to  the  calamities  of  Out 
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If  we  look  below  the  accidents  of  the  controversy,  and 
cast  aside  particulars  in  which  Luther  was  often  incorrect, 
as  he  was  uncharitable  in  his  general  estimate  of  liis  an- 
tagonist,  we  must  conclude  that  Luther  was  still  in  the 
right  in  his   judgment   respecting   the   reform    of   the 

Church  is  frequently  expressed.  Erasmus  (April  14,  1519)  wrote  to  the  Elector 
a  letter,  in  which  he  complimented  Luther.  In  writing  to  Spalatin  (May  22, 
1619),  Luther  expresses  his  gratification.  On  the  28th  of  the  previous  March, 
Luther  had  written  a  respectful  letter  to  Erasmus  himself,  in  which  his  talents 
and  services  are  fully  appreciated;  to  which  Erasmus  replied,  in  May,  in  gra^ 
cious  but  cautious  terms.  Everything  shows  that  Erasmus  was  favorable  to 
Luther,  but  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  betray  the  extent  of  his  sympathy.  His 
position  Luther  fully  understood,  as  is  shown  in  many  passages  of  his  letters. 
In  a  letter  to  Spengler  (November  17,  1520)  Luther  remarks  that  he  has  private 
disputes  with  Melancthon  on  the  question  how  far  from  the  right  way  Erasmus 
is  —  Melancthon,  of  course,  being  more  favorable  to  the  great  Humanist.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  advice  of  Erasmus  that  Luther  would  be  more  moderate,  he  writes 
(to  Spalatin,  September  9, 1521)  that  Erasmus  looks  *'  non  ad  crucem,  sed  ad  pa- 
cem  ":''memini  me,  dum  in  prsBfatione  sua  in  Novum  Testamentum  de  se  ipso 
diceret:  'gloriam  facile  contemuit  Christianus ' — in  corde  mea  cogitasse  :  'O 
Erasme,  falleris,  timeo.  Magna  res  est  gloriam  contemners.' "  To  Spalatin  (May 
15, 1522),  he  charges  Erasmus  with  betraying,  "in  sua  Epistolarum farragine,*' 
his  secret  hostility  to  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  declares  that  he  prefers  an  open 
foe  like  Eck  to  a  tergiversating  person,  now  friendly  and  now  hostile.  To  Caj$par 
B(')rner  (May  28,  1522),  he  writes  that  he  is  aware  that  Erasmus  dissents  from 
him  on  predestination,  but  that  he  has  no  feai  of  Erasmus's  eloquence :  **  poten- 
tior  est  Veritas  quam  eloquentia,  potior  splritus  qnam  ingenium,  major  fides 
quam  eruditio.''  To  (Ecolampadius  (June  20,  1683),  he  speaks  of  the  covert 
hostility  of  Erasmus  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  characterizes  him  thus: 
**  Linguas  introduxit,  et  a  sacrilegis  studiis  revocavit.  Forte  et  ipse  cum  Mose 
in  campestribus  Moab  morietur:  nam  ad  meliora  studia  (quod  adpietatem  perti- 
net)  non  provehit"  In  April,  1524,  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  in  which 
he  makes  an  offer  of  peace,  but  in  a  manner  so  condescending  and  with  such 
plain  observations  upon  the  limitations  of  Erasmus  as  to  courage  and  discern- 
ment, that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  irritated  by  it  In  this  singular  epistle,  which 
was  well  meant  but  very  ill  calculated  to  produce  amity,  Luther  expresses  the 
wish  that  his  friends  would  desist  from  assailing  Erasmus;  as  they  would  do,  it 
is  added,  "  if  they  considered  your  iuibecility  and  weighed  the  greatness  of  the 
cause,  which  has  long  since  exceeded  the  measure  of  your  powers."  lie  con- 
doles with  his  correspondent  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  enmity  which  Eras- 
mus had  excited  against  lumself,  *'  since  mere  hun;an  virtue  such  as  yours  is 
insufiicient  for  such  burdens.''  The  reply  of  Erasmus,  though  dignified  in  tone, 
ibows  how  deeply  he  was  offended.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  gave 
way  to  the  importunities  of  the  opponents  of  Luther  and  wrote  his  book  De 
lAbero  Ai'bitriOf  which  was  followed  by  an  acrimonious  controversy.  From 
Siis  time  Luther  denounces  him  wit2iout  reserve.  lie  calls  Erasmus  that  "  most 
vain  animal'*  (De  Wette,  iil.  98),  predicts  that  he  w^il  "fall  between  .w» 
dUMia ''  (idK^M  427);  and  characterizes  him  in  tL.  manner  stated  above. 
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Church.  It  could  not  come  from  literature.  Erasmui 
could  assail  the  outworks,  such  aa  tlie  follies  of  monkery, 
bat  the  principles  out  of  which  these  obnoxious  practices 
had  groivn,  he  would  touch  only  so  fur  as  it  could  be 
done  without  danger  to  himself  and  without  disturbance. 
Luther  had  been  himself  a  monk,  not  like  Erasmus  for  a 
brief  time  and  through  compulsion,  but  of  choice,  with  a 
profound  inward  consecration.  He  had  personally  tested, 
with  all  sincerity  and  eameatness,  the  prevailing  system 
of  religion,  until  he  discerned  the  wrong  foundations  on 
which  it  rested.  He  saw  that  the  tree  must  be  made  good 
before  the  character  of  the  fruit  could  be  changed.  And 
there  was  still  a  vitality  in  the  old  system  with  which  tha 
weapons  of  Erasmus  were  quite  insufficient  to  cope.  It 
is  humiliating  to  see  him  resorting  to  the  Pope's  legate, 
and  then  to  the  Pope  himself,  for  leave  to  read  the 
writJDgs  oE  Luther.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  Eraa- 
mian  school  would  eventually  have  been  driven  to  the 
wall  by  tlie  monastic  party,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  coiubined  its  energies ;  and  that  without  the  sterner 
battle  waged  by  Luther,  the  literary  reformers,  with  their 
lukewarm,  equivocal  position  in  relation  to  fundamental 
principles  would  have  succumbed  to  the  ten-ors  of  tlie 
Inquisition.  There  was  certain  to  be  an  aroused,  im- 
olacuble  eiiruestneas  on  the  papal  side  ;  a  like  spirit  was 
required  in  the  cause  of  reform.  At  the  same  time,  jns- 
jice  to  Erasmus  requires  that  he  should  be  judged  rathei 
by  his  relation  to  the  precedbg  age,  than  by  compari- 
son with  Luther.'  The  forerunner  is  not  to  be  weighed 
by  the  standards  of  the  era  which  ho  has  hdjed  to  in- 
troduce. 

Aa  we  have  touched  on  the  personal  traits  of  Luther  at 
a  controveraalist,  it  is  well  to  add  here  that  of  all  men 
he  may  most  easily  be  misrepresented.     A  man  of  imagi- 
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ine  may  most  easily  ne  misrepreaentea.     a  man  oi  imagi- 
uation  and  feeling,  with  intense  convictions  that  burned    ^^H 
>  StnuM,  mrink  ma  HuUm,  ^  4S1.  ^^M 
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for  utterance,  he  never  took  pains  to  measure  Lis  lan- 
guage. He  put  forth  his  doctrine  in  startling,  paradox^* 
ical  forms,  out  of  which  a  cold-blooded  critic,  or  artful 
polemic  could  easily  make  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
In  this  respect,  he  was  as  artless  and  careless  as  the 
writei-s  of  the  Bible.  Like  Paul,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  he  has  been  charged  with  favoring  an  anti- 
nomian  laxness  and  positive  immorality.  It  is  a  charge 
which  emanates  from  ignorance  or  malice.  It  is  fre- 
quently made  by  plodders  who  are  incapable  of  inter- 
preting the  fervid  utterances,  of  entering  into  the  pro- 
found conceptions  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  are  simply 
shocked  by  them.^ 

One  other  event  of  which  we  have  to  speak  is  the 
Peasants'  War.  The  preaching  of  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates produced  inevitably  a  ferment,  in  which  tendencies 
to  social  disorder  might  easily  acquire  additional  force. 
The  discontent  of  the  nobles  or  knights  with  the  princes 
sought  to  ally  itself  with  the  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  a 
pure  Gospel ;  but  this  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Francis  of  Sickingen.  The  dis- 
aflfection  of  the  peasants,  on  account  of  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suflEered,  had  long  existed.  It  had  led 
in  several  instances  to  open  insurrection.  Long  before 
the  Reformation  there  had  been  mingled  with  these 
political  tendencies  a  religious  element.*  But  their  dis- 
content was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty,  from  which  they 
drew  inferences  in  accord  with  their  own  aspirations, 
and  by  the  popular  excitement  which  the  Reformation 
kindled.  There  was  a  secular  and  religious  side  to  the 
revolt.  Heavier  burdens  had  been  laid  upon  the  laboring 
class  by  their  lay  and  ecclesiastical  masters.    The  forcible 

1  The  criticisms  of  Hallam  upon  Luther,  together  with  the  erroneous  statA- 
Bients  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  are  thorough.y  answered  07  Archdeacon  Hani 
VmdiccUion  ofLutker^  etc.  (3d  ed.,  1865). 

•  Banke,  i.  137 
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repression  of  tlie  evangelical  doctrine  was  an  added  giiey- 
ance.  Their  roll  of  coraplaLats  cai-riea  us  forward  to  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  many  of  them  called  loudly  for  redrese.^  Luther 
had  much  sympathy  with  them  ;  he  advised  mutual  con- 
ceewona ;  but  he  was  uiflexibty  and  on  principle  opposed 
to  a  resort  to  anna.  He  had  counseled  Sickiugen  and 
Hutten  against  it,^  lu  general  he  set  his  face  ag-,iinst 
every  attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  reform  from  the 
arena  of  discussion  to  the  Held  of  battle.  What  would 
become  of  schools,  of  teaching,  of  preaching,  he  said, 
when  once  the  sword  was  drawn  ?  It  was  a  part  of  his 
deliberate  reaolution  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  upon  the 
main  questions  in  controversy,  that  there  might  be  an  in- 
telligent, enlightened,  free  adoption  of  the  truth.  The 
peasants,  he  held,  had  no  right  to  make  an  insurrection. 
Like  the  early  Clirisfcians,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  spirit- 
ual agency  and  not  force  that  could  give  to  the  truth  a 
real  victory.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  cause  of  God  clear 
«f  the  entanglements  of  worldly  prudence  and  worldly 
power.  Hence,  when  their  great  rebelhon  broke  out,  in 
1524  and  1525,  he  exhorted  the  princes  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  He  saw,  in  the  event  of  the  succesa 
of  it,  nothing  but  the  desti-uction  of  civil  order  and  a 
wild  reign  of  faoaticism."  The  abolition  of  all  existiiig 
authority  in  Church  and  state,  equaUty  in  rank  and  iii 
property,  were  a  part  of  the  peasants'  creed.  If  the  fact 
of  the  revolt,  evidently  occasioned  as  it  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  Reformatiou,  produced  a  temporary  reaction 

I  HIiiuger,  Gxh.  d.  Z,itnk.  J.  Re/.,  p.  103  seq. ;  Ranke,  Denocht  Gsth.,  i. 

«  Letter  bi  Spilutin  (January  10, 1621),  De  Wetle,  i.  M3. 

■  Buike,  Dmticke  Giek,,i,  US.  Wadrtingtoii  (ii.  1G4  seq.),  and  otlier 
canaare  Lalher  wtlb  mucb  aeretit?  for  bis  deatiacialjon  of  the  peuuiu.  Bnl 
Lather  coneidered  Ihat  titere  was  a  tearful  crisis,  in  wliicb  the  fouadationi  c< 
;  well  Id  peril.    The  intumction  ma  verj  tonnldabl*  la  nomban  tat 
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against  it,  this  effect  was  diminished  by  the  outspoken, 
strenuous  opposition  which  Luther  had  made  to  the  ill- 
fated  enterprise.  The  Reformation  is  not  responsible  for 
the  Peasants'  War.  It  would  have  taken  place  if  the 
Protestant  doctrines  had  not  been  preached ;  and  it  was 
caused  by  iuveterate  abuses  for  which  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  in  Germany,  by  their  oTtortions  and  tyranny, 
were  chiefly  accountat.^. 


CHAPTER  ^ 

THE  GERMAN  KBFOBMATION  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ATTQflh 
BUBO,  1555:  ZWINGLB  AND  THE  SWISS  (GEBMAN) 
BEFORMATION. 

At  the  time  when  Luther  was  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe,  another  reformatory  movement,  of  a 
type  somewhat  peculiar,  was  springing  up  on  a  more  con- 
tracted theatre.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Swiss, 
whose  military  strength  had  been  developed  in  their  long 
and  victorious  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  had 
done  much  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  by  showing 
that  infantry  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  cavalry, 
were  employed  in  large  numbers,  as  mercenary  soldiers, 
in  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the  French  King  were  the  chief 
competitors  in  efforts  to  secure  these  valuable  auxiliaries. 
The  means  by  which  tliis  was  accomplished  were  de- 
moraUzing  in  their  influence  upon  the  country.  The 
foreign  potentates  purchased,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
the  cooperation  of  influential  persons  among  the  Swiss, 
and  thus  corrupted  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  patron- 
age of  the  Church  was  used  in  an  unprincipled  manner, 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  worldly  interest  of  the  Pope. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  sacrificed,  preferments  and 
indulgences  lavishly  bestowed,  in  order  that  the  hardy 
peasantry  might  be  enticed  from  their  homes  to  fight  his 
battles  in  tlie  Italian  peninsula.  These  brought  home 
from  their  campaigns  vicious  and  lawless  habits.  At  the 
same  time,  in  consequence  of    what  they  witnessed  in 
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Italy,  much  of  their  reverence  for  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
was  dispelled.  The  corrupt  administration  of  the  Church 
had  a  like  effect  on  their  countrymen  who  remained  at 
home.  Thus  there  was  a  combination  of  agencies  which 
operated  to  debase  the  morals  of  the  Swiss  people,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  superstitious  awe  for  ecclesiastical 
superiors  was  vanishing.  The  influence  of  the  literary 
culture  of  the  age,  also,  made  itseU  felt  in  Switzerland. 
High  schools  had  sprung  up  in  various  cities.  A  circle  of 
men  who  were  interested  in  classical  literature  and  were 
gradually  acquiring  more  enlightened  ideas  in  religion, 
had  their  centre  in  Basel,  where  Erasmus  took  up  hie 
abode  in  1516  and  became  their  acknowledged  head.^ 

Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  in  Wild- 
haus,  an  obscure  town  situated  high  on  the  moimtains 
which  overlook  the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  was  only 
a  few  weeks  younger  than  Luther.  The  father  of 
Zwingle  was  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town.' 
Young  Zwingle  spent  his  boyhood  at  home,  until  he  was 
sent  to  school  first  at  Basel,  and  then  at  Berne.  Bright- 
minded  and  eager  for  knowledge,  he  was  also  early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  truth,  which  never  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  marked  virtues  of  his  character.  Like  Luther, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music.  He  learned 
afterwards  to  play  on  various  instruments.  Among  his 
tssociates  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  first 
placed,  was  the  famous  Eck ;  and  at  Basel,  to  which 
place  he  was  transferred,  Capito  and  Leo  Juda,  who  were 
to  be  his  confederates  in  the  work  of  reform,  were  among 
his  fellow-students.  Here  his  principal  teacher  was 
Thomas  Wyttenba<jh,  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  as  weU 
as  of   devout  character,  who  predicted  the  downfall  of 

1  There  was  a  literary  publi:.    See  Ranke,  Dtuisch.  Osch.,  ii.  40,  41. 
s  See  the  account  of  Zwingle's  family  in  the  excellent  biography  of  J.  Q 
Iforikofer,  Ulrinh  Zwingli  nach  den  urkundlichen  QuelUn,  2  vols.  (1867). 
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the  sdiolastiu  theology,  and  Imparted  impulBes  to  Iiii 
papUa  which  eventually  carried  them  beyond  his  cwn 
position,  Zwingie  was  a  zealoua  student  of  the  Latin 
classics,  and  after  becoming  a  pastor  at  Glarus,  he  prose- 
cuted the  reading  of  the  Roman  authors,  partly  for  the 
truth  which  he  loved  to  seek  in  them,  and  partly  to  make 
himself  an  orator.  He  entered,  also,  with  dilige.nce  upon 
the  study  of  Greek.  Ho  carefully  copied  ivith  Iiis  own 
hand  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  the  original,  that  he  might 
have  them  in  a  portable  volume  and  commit  them  to 
memory.  More  and  more  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
examination  of  the  Bible  and  deferred  to  its  authority. 
He  read  the  Fathers,  as  counselors,  not  as  authorita- 
tive guides.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Glarus,  on  account 
of  his  bold  opposition  to  the  system  of  pensions  and  of 
mercenary  service  under  the  French.  Zwingie  was  a 
thorough  patriot  from  his  early  boyhood.  He  listened  by 
the  hearthstone  to  tales  of  gallant  work  done  by  his  rela 
tivea  and  townsmen  in  the  recent  war  against  Charles  of 
Buigundy.  As  he  grew  older  he  witnessed  the  delete- 
rious effect  of  the  French  influence,  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  He  saw,  moreover,  the  low  condition  of  morals 
■tmong  the  clei^,  and  became  more  alive  to  the  deploi^ 
•ible  state  of  things  from  the  bitter  compunction  which 
his  own  compliance  with  temptation  in  a  single  instance, 
cost  him.*  At  first  he  did  not  look  upon  mihtary  service 
which  was  rendered  at  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  with  the  same  disapprobation  which  he  felt 
in  regard  to  the  French.  He  even  accompanied  his 
parishioners  to  war,  and  was  present  on  the  field  of 
Marignano.  He,  moreover,  thought  it  no  wrong  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  from  the  Pope,  which  was  first  given  bim 
for  the  purchase  of  books.      But  his  public  opposition  at 
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Glams  to  the  French  party,  which  was  strong  there, 
obliged  him  to  leave  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at  a 
Bmaller  place,  Einsiedeln,  where  he  took  the  oflBce  of 
pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgo  Eremi- 
tana  —  Virgin  of  the  Hermitage.  This  was  in  1516. 
Here  was  a  cloister  as  well  as  a  church,  with  a  store  of 
legends.  It  was  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  the 
adjacent  region.  Indulgences  were  Uberally  bestowed, 
and  an  image  of  Mary,  of  peculiar  sanctity,  attracted 
crowds  of  devotees.  Zwingle,  without  directly  assailing 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  preached  to  the  throng  of 
visitors  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  of  his 
mercy  and  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  hearing 
new  truth,  and  a  striking  effect  was  produced  on  many. 
He  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  ultimate  authority,  in  preference  to  the 
dogmas  of  men.  To  individuals,  to  his  friend  Capito  and 
to  Cardinal  Sitten,  he  stated  that  he  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures no  foundation  for  the  rule  of  the  Papacy.^  He 
even  said  to  Capito,  in  1517,  that  he  thought  the 
Papacy  must  fall.  In  1518,  he  preached  against  one 
Samson,  who,  like  Tetzel,  was  a  peddler  of  indulgences, 
BO  that  the  traffic  was  stopped  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz, 
and  Samson  obliged  to  decamp.  In  1519,  owing  very 
much  to  the  influence  of  leading  opponents  of  the  French 
party,  Zwingle  was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Zurich,  then  a  city  of  about  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Here  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  which  he  an- 
nounced at  the  outset,  of  expounding  the  Bible  to  his 
hearers,  and  of  inculcating  the  truth  which  he  found  there. 
In  this  way,  in  sermons  which  were  heard  by  a  multitude 
with  eager  interest,  he  went  thrDugh  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew.    He  explained,  also,  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  for 

1  Chriftoffel,  i.  24. 
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fear  that  some  would  have  less  respect  for  PaoI,  as  he  waa 
not  one  of  the  twelve,  he  showed  the  identity  of  Peter'i 
doctrine  by  an  exposition  of  Iiia  epistles.  Hehadgrett 
power  as  a  preacher :  one  of  his  heai'ers  suid  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Zwingle  held  him  by  the  hair  of  Ma 
head.  When  Samson  appeared  witli  hia  indulgences  (in 
1519),  he  ^ain  denounced  him  and  his  trade,  and  wna 
Bupported  in  his  opposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Constance, 
to  whom  Samson  had  negbcted  to  exhibit  his  credentials ; 
BO  that  the  friar  was  denied  permission  to  vend  hia  wares 
in  Zurich.  Zwingle  was  a  man  of  robust  health,  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  kindly  manners,  affable  with  all 
classes;  a  man  of  indefatigable  industiy,  yet  enjoying 
domestic  Ufe  to  the  full  —  he  was  married  in  1524  —  and 
lond  of  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn,  in  familiar  con- 
versation with  magistrates  or  leading  citizens,  or  with" 
atrangers  who  happened  to  be  present.^  Upright,  hum- 
ble before  God,  but  fearless  before  men,  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  preacher  and  pastor,  but  taking  an  active  part 
in  whatever  concerned  the  well-being  of  his  country, 
Zwingle  acquired  by  degrees,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition and  occasional  exposure  to  extreme  d.inger,  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  Zurich.  A  turning  point  in  his 
career  was  the  public  disputation,  which  was  held  at  hia 
own  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Zurich,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1523,  in  the  great 
Council  Hall,  where  he  had  proposed  to  defend  himself 
against  all  who  chose  to  bring  against  him  charges  of 
heresy.  He  had  really  won  the  battle  beforehand,  in 
persuading  the  Council  to  take  the  pvirt  of  judges,  and  to  . 
have  all  questions  decided  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures 
alone.  In  an  open  apace,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of 
more  than  six  hundred  men,  he  sat  by  a  table,  on  which  he 
1  "Serilsel  jnctx  miMdU  et  lados:  nam  ingiinto  ■maenns,  et  aw  jucuodiu 
•Qpnqaam  dici  t>089it,  erat.  IJcin  musicea  amnlB  geooriB  instrnmeaU  pctdl- 
liciCatezercuit,  noD  nisi  at  ingeitio  Mriis  Illh  deffttlgato  et  racreari  et  ad  m 
aanOot  itdlre  paatei."    Mf  coalaa,  Vila  BuU.  ZamgRi,  Ui. 
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had  placed  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  and  the  Latin 
version.  His  triumphant  maintenance  of  his  opinions 
against  his  feeble  assailants,  resulted  in  an  injunction  from 
the  Council  to  persevere  in  preaching  from  the  Scriptures 
alone,  and  a  like  command  to  all  the  clergy  to  teach 
nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant.  In  this 
conforenco  he  defended  sixty-seven  propositions  which 
were  leveled  against  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  authority  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted  for 
the  authority  of  the  Church ;  the  Church  is  declared  to 
be  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  who  have  no  head  but 
Christ ;  salvation  is  through  faith  in  Him  as  the  only 
priest  and  intercessor ;  the  Papacy  and  the  mass,  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  justification  by  works,  fasts,  festivals,  pil- 
grimages, monastic  orders  and  the  priesthood,  auricular 
confession,  absolution,  indulgences,  penances,  purgatory, 
and  indeed  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  creed  and  cultus  are  rejected.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  authorities  of  the  Church  is  claimed  for  tlie 
civil  magistrates.^  Again,  in  another  disputation,  before  a 
much  more  numerous  audience,  on  the  26th  of  October 
following,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Council  against 
the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  After  a 
severe  contest,  he  established  the  principle  tliat  the  fasts 
of  the  Church  are  optional,  not  obligatory.  In  all  the 
changes  of  this  sort,  radical  as  they  were,  extending  even 
to  the  disuse  of  the  organ  in  the  minster,  Zwingle  pro- 
ceeded temperately,  with  tlie  same  regard  to  weak  con- 
•ciencea  which  Luther  had  shown,  and  taking  care  that 
everything  should  be  done  in  xn  orderly  manner,  and  by 
public  authority.  Like  Luther,  he  had  a  contest  to  sus- 
tain with  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  Zurich,  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  became 
%  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  magistrates, 
who  were  proper  representatives,  in  Zwingle's  view,  *>! 
Ae  body  of  the  congregation  (1524). 

*  Zwingle,  Optra,  vii.  Herzog,  Eeal-Fncycl,tirt.  "Zwingli,'*  xvili.  Tit 
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In  1525  Zwingle  publiahed  hia  princiiial  work,  the 
"Commentary  on  True  and  Falae  Religion,"  which  waa 
dodicalxd  to  Francis  I.;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a 
t.reatiae  on  original  sin.  In  these  and  other  writings  he 
Bot  forth  his  theological  system.  In  most  points  he  coin- 
cides with  the  usual  Protestant  doctrine.  But,  as  will 
be  explained,  he  departed  farther  from  the  old  system  in 
his  conception  of  the  sacraments ;  he  ascribed  to  them  a 
less  important  ftmction ;  and  he  considered  original  ain 
a  disorder  rather  than  a  state  involving  guilt.'  It  is  re- 
markable that  Zwingle  in  bis  pliiloaophy  was  a  predeati- 
narian  o£  an  extreme  type,  and  anticipated  Calvinism  in 
avowing  the  supralapaarian  tenet ;  in  this  particular  going 
beyond  Augustine.  But  he  held  that  Christ  has  redeemed 
the  entire  race,  which  has  been  lost  in  Adam  ;  and  that 
infanta,  not  only  such  as  are  unbaptized  in  Christian 
lands,  but  the  offspring  of  the  heathen,  also,  are  all 
saved.  Moreover,  he  did  not  accept  the  prevailing  belief 
in  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  heathen.  The  paa- 
Bs^es  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  assert  this  he  regarded 
aa  intended  to  apply  only  to  such  as  hear  the  Goapel  and 
willfully  reject  it.  The  divine  election  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit  are  not  confined,  he  thought,  withiu  the 
circle  of  revealed  reli^on,  or  to  those  who  receive  the 
Word  and  sacraments.  The  virtues  of  heathen  sages  and 
heroes  are  due  to  divine  grace.  By  grace  they  were  led 
to  exercise  faith  in  God.  A  Socrates,  he  says,  was  more 
pious  and  holy  than  all  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  On 
the  catalogue  of  saints  with  the  patriarchs  and  pi-ophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  he  associates,  besides  Socrates,  the 
names  of  the  Scipios,  Camillus,  tne  Cntos,  Nnma,  Ariati- 
des,  Seneca,  Pindar,  even  Theaeus  and  Hercules."     The 

I  His  opinion  on  <hi>  rabject  varied  somewhit  it  diderent  times.  See  ZcUer, 
DaiHtol.  8st.  ^innglU  dargtiteOl  (,Vbdnick  *us  Jahrg.  1S&3,  rAfot.  JnArt,. 
■.Slaeq. 

*  Fidti  Expotitio,  Optra,  iv.  BB.  "  Son  fnlt  vir  booun,  non  erit  mem  wsou 
BDD  Rdelia  nnima,  ib  i[vio  mandi  exordio  usqns  ad  ejus  coiunmmitlDaeni,  liMa 
>u>o  111  iitbic  cam  Deo  viiTinii." 
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influence  of  Zwingle's  humanistic  culture  is  obvious  in 
this  portion  of  his  teaching.  "  He  had  busied  himself," 
says  Neander,  "  with  the  study  of  antiquity,  for  which  he 
had  a  predilection,  and  had  not  the  right  criterion  for 
distinguishing  the  ethical  standing-point  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  ancients."  ^ 

From  Zurich  the  Reformation  spread.  In  Basel  it  had 
for  a  leader  QEcolampadius,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Erasmus,  was  an  erudite  scholar  of  mild  temper, 
and  in  his  general  tone  resembled  Melancthon.  In  that 
city  it  gained  the  upper  hand  in  1529.  In  Berne  it  was 
established  after  a  great  public  disputation,  at  which 
Zwingle  was  present,  in  1528.  The  same  change  took 
place  in  St.  Gall  and  Schaffhausen. 

This  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  a 
poHtical  one.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  republi- 
can and  reforming  party  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  bent 
on  purifying  the  country  from  the  effects  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, from  the  corruption  of  morals  and  of  patriotism 
which  had  resulted  from  that  source,  and  an  oligarchy, 
on  the  other,  who  clung  to  their  pensions,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  mercenary  service  with  which  their  power  w^ 
connected.  The  party  of  Zwingle  were  contending  for 
a  social  and  national  reform,  on  a  religious  foundation. 
They  aimed  to  make  the  Gospel  not  only  a  source  of 
light  and  life  to  the  individual,  but  a  renovating  power  in 
the  body  politic,  for  effecting  the  reform  of  the  social  life 
and  of  the  civil  organization  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Zwinglian  movements  to  one  another.     There  were 

A  Dogmengeschichtef  ii.  263.  On  this  topic  Neander  has  written  an  able  dig- 
coasion:  Uberdas  Verhdltniss  d.  hellenischen  EthUszur  ChrUtlichen ;  Wissen- 
efaaf  tl.  Abhandlangen,  p.  140.  It  had  not  been  uncommon  for  the  strictest  Roman 
Catholics  to  believe  in  the  sai  vation  of  Aristotle.  Of  Zwingle,  Henri  Maitic 
Wky%  {ffittoire  de  France^  viii.  156):  ''On  pent  consid^rer  Voeavre  de  Zoinglf 
eomme  le  plos  puissant  effort  cuJ  ^d  fait  pour  sanctifier  la  Renaissance  st  raoif 
i  U  B^orme  en  J^sus  Christ  ^ 
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1  Cliurch 
a  degree  that  was  not  true  in  the  case  of  Zwi 
of  profound  agitiition,  through  loug  mental  struggles,  in 
which  he  received  little  aid  or  direction  from  abroad, 
Luther  bad  come  out  of  the  old  system.  It  was  a  proceao 
of  personal  expei-ionoe  with  which  bis  intellectual  enlight- 
enment kept  pace.  One  truth,  that  of  salvation  by  faith, 
in  contrast  with  salvation  by  the  merit  of  works,  stood 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Luther.  The  method  of 
forgiveness,  of  reconciliation  with  God,  had  been  with 
him,  from  hia  early  youth,  the  one  engrossing  problem. 
The  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  had  absorbed  hia 
tbooghte  and  moved  his  .sensibibtiea  to  the  lowest  depths. 
The  renunciation  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Church  was  an 
net  to  which  nothing  would  have  driven  him  but  the  force 
of  his  convictions  respecting  the  central  truth  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone.  The  course  of  Z^vingle's  personal 
development  liad  been  different.  Of  cheerful  temper  and 
fond  of  hia  clasaica,  he  had  felt  no  inclination  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  He  came  out  of  the  Ei-asmian  school.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  never  bad  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  him,  even  before  be  expbcitly  questioned  the  validity 
of  it.  As  lie  studied  the  Scriptures  and  felt  their  power, 
he  easily  gave  to  them  the  allegiance  of  bis  mind  and 
heart.  It  cost  hira  little  inward  effort  to  cast  off  what- 
ever in  the  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Latin 
Church  appeared  to  him  at  variance  with  the  Bible  or 
with  common  sense.  In  his  mind  there  was  no  bard  con- 
flict with  an  estabUshed  prejudice.  It  would  be  very 
oojuBt  to  deny  to  Zwingle  religious  earneatness  ;  but  the 
oourse  of  his  inward  life  wsis  such  that,  although  he 
heartily  accepted  tlje  principle  of  justification  by  faith 
he  had  not  the  same  vivid  idea  of  its  transcendent  impor- 
tance which  Lutber  biid.  Zwingle,  a  bold  ajid  independ 
)nt  student,  took  the  Bible  for  his  chart,  and  was  d» 
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terred  by  no  scruples  of  latent  reverence  from  abruptly 
discarding  usages  which  the  Bible  did  not  sanction.  While 
Luther  was  disposed  to  leave  untouched  what  the  Bible 
did  not  prohibit,  Zwingle  was  more  incUned  tc  reject 
what  the  Bible  did  not  enjoin.  Closely  related  to  this 
dijBFerence  in  personal  character,  is  the  very  important  di- 
versity in  the  aims  of  the  two  reformers.  Luther  was 
practical,  in  one  sense  of  the  term  ;  he  sympathized  with 
the  homely  feelings,  as  he  was  master  of  the  homely  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  reach 
their  hearts.  He  was  a  German  who  was  inspired  with 
a  national  sentiment,  and  indignantly  resented  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  his  country.  But  his  aim  was  throughout 
a  distinctly  religious  one.  He  drew  a  sharp  Une  between 
the  function  which  he  conceived  to  beloi^  to  him,  as  a 
preacher  and  theologian,  and  the  sphere  of  political  ac- 
tion. Absorbed  in  the  truth  which  he  considered  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Gospel,  and  intent  upon  propagating  it, 
he  had  no  special  aptitude  for  the  organization  of  the 
Church  ;  much  less  did  he  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  civil 
government,  except  in  the  character  of  a  minister,  to  en- 
join obedience  to  established  authority.  Zwingle's  aim 
and  work  were  so  diverse,  his  turn  of  mind  and  his  cir- 
cumstances being  so  different,  that  Luther  and  the  other 
Saxon  theologians  were  slow  in  understanding  him  and  in 
doing  justice  to  him.^  Zwingle  was  a  patriot  and  a  social 
reformer.  The  salvation  of  his  country  from  misgovem- 
ment  .and  immorality  was  an  end,  inseparable,  in  his 
mind,  from  the  effort  to  bring  individuals  to  the  practical 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel.^  The  Swiss  people  must  be 
lifted  up  from  their  degeneracy ;  and  the  instrument  of 

1  Thsre  is  an  excellent  essay  by  Hundeshagen,  Zu^  CharacteritUk  Ulrick 
HwvnqUa  u  seines  Be/ormatioruwerkes  unter  Vergleichung  mit  Luther  immI 
CcOnn,    Shtdien  u,  KrUiken^  1862.  4. 

3  Of  his  attack  upon  the  system  of  pensions,  his  friend  Mytonius  says: 
'<  Hnnc  yidebat  tanc  demum  doctrinse  coelesti  locum  f a.*:irumy  ubi  fons  malomm 
isaet  exhaustos  omnium.*' — VUa  Zwinglii,  It. 
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doing  this  was  the  tnitb  of  the  Bible,  to  be  applieil  not 
only  to  the  indi\'idual  m  bia  personal  relations  to  God, 
but  al80  to  eoiTect  abuses  in  tlie  social  and  dvil  bfe  of  the 
nation.  These  grew  out  of  Helfisbness,  and  there  waa  no 
ciire  for  that  save  in  the  Word  of  God,  After  Zwingle 
renounced  the  Pope's  pension,  and  declined  his  flattering 
offer  to  make  it  laiger,  and  took  his  stand  against  forrign 
influence,  come  fi-ora  what  quarter  it  might,  which  at- 
tained its  ends  at  the  cost  of  national  corruption,  he  re- 
Bembled  in  his  position,  in  his  mingled  patriotism  and 
piety,  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  "  The  Cardinal  of  Bit- 
ten," he  said,  "  with  right  wears  a  red  hat  and  cloak ; 
you  have  only  to  wring  them  and  you  will  behold  the 
blood  of  your  nearest  Idnsmen  dripping  from  them  1 " 
He  wonld  have  the  Swiss  abstain  from  all  these  dishonor- 
able, pernicious  alliances. 

The  question  of  priority  as  to  time,  between  Luther's 
movement  and  that  of  Zwingle,  has  often  been  discussed. 
Zwingle  asserted  with  truth  that  his  opinions  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  method  of  satra- 
tion,  were  formed  independently  of  the  influence  of  Luther. 
It  ia  true  that,  independently  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  as 
early  as  1.518,  preaclied  against  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
But  the  exjiressions  of  Zwingle  on  these  topics  were  such 
as  might  be  heard  elsewhere  from  other  good  men.  In 
this  matter  he  had  the  support  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, and  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  Leo  X.,  who 
had,  perhaps,  learned  moderation  from  the  orcurrenoea  in 
Saxony.  The  great  point  in  Luther's  case  was  his  collis- 
ion with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  justly  claimed 
for  Luther  that  he  broke  the  path  in  this  momentous  and 
perilous  conflict.  When  Luther  was  put  under  tlie  ban 
of  the  Church,  Zwingle  was  still  the  recipient  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Pope.  When  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the 
face  of  the  German  Empire,  refused  to  submit  to  ths 
ftuthority  of  Pope  or  Council,  Zwingle  had  uot  yet  beei 
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Beriously  attacked.  As  late  as  1523  he  received  a  com- 
plimentary letter  from  Pope  Adrian  VI.  Zwingle  from 
the  beginning  was  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance, 
from  the  concern  of  the  papal  court  for  its  poUtical  and 
selfish  interests.  These  circumstances  involve  nothing 
discreditable  to  Zwingle,  when  the  whole  history  of  his 
relations  to  the  Papacy  is  understood.  But  they  demon- 
strate  that  the  distinction  of  sounding  the  trumpet  of 
revolt  against  the  Roman  see  belongs  to  the  Saxon  re- 
former. Luther's  voice,  which  was  heard  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  It  was  then 
that  Zwingle  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  being  a 
follower  of  Luther.  This  he  denied,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  avowed  his  agreement  with  Luther  in  the  great 
points  of  doctrine,  and  courageously  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  warm  praise.  But  it  was  the  noise  of  the  battle 
which  Luther  was  waging  that  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
to  the  real  drift  of  Z\vingle's  teaching. 

An  vmhappy  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  outbreaking  of  the  great  controversy  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  upon  the  Eucharist.  In  1624, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  division  of  Germany  into  two 
hostile  parties,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  was  taking  place, 
the  evangehcal  forces  were  weakened  by  this  intestine 
conflict.^  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  Church.  The  view  of  Augustine, 
which  was  that  a  spiritual  power  is  imparted  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  analogous  to  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in 
.he  baptismal  water,  long  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church, 
even  after  the  more  extreme  opinion  had  been  broached 
by  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Greek  theologians.  This 
is  evident  from  the  effect  that  was  produced  when  literal 
transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was  advocated 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Radbert,  the  Abbot  of  Corv^y. 

I  Banke,  DeuUck.  Gtch,  ii.  59. 
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This  theory  was  opposed  by  his  contemporariea,  Rabanns 
MaojoB  and  by  KatramDua,  who  adhered  to  the  views  of 
Augustine.  The  bread  and  wine  nouriah  the  body,  but 
the  spiritual  power  imparted  to  them  —  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ,  of  which  they  are  the  sign  —  is  received 
by  faith  and  nourishes  the  soul  to  an  Immortal  life.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  view  of  Radbert  had  so  far 
gained  the  ascendency  that  Berengar,  who  defended  the 
more  ancient  theorj',  was  condemned,  although  it  waa 
claimed  that  his  opinion  waa  favored  by  Hildebrand. 
Transubstantiatiou,  the  cliauge  of  substance,  was  defended 
by  the  leading  schcMDlmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
waa  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, in  1215,  imder  Innocent  III. 

The  Reformers,  with  one  accord,  denied  this  dt^ma, 
tc^ther  with  the  associated  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Eucharist.  But  ui  other  respects  they 
were  not  agreed  among  themselves.  Luther  affirmed  the 
actual,  objective  pi'esence  of  the  glorified  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine,  so  that 
the  body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious  way,  are  received 
by  the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  believer  or  not.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  two  substances  in  the  sacrament,  or  con- 
Bubatantiatiou.  His  doctrine  included  a  behef  ui  the 
ubiquity  of  the  human  nature  of  the  ascended  Christ, 
Zwingle,  on  the  contrary,  had  come  to  consider  the  Lord's 
Sapper  as  having  principally  a  mnemonic  sigiuficance , 
RH  a  symbol  of  the  atouing  death  of  Christ  and  a  t^ken  or 
pledge  —  as  a  ring  would  be  a  pledge  —  of  its  continual 
efficacy.'  A  middle  view,  which  waa  that  of  Calvin,  though 
BHggested  by  others  before  him,  waa  that  of  a  real  but 
■pirituiil  reception  of  Christ,  by  the  believer  alone,  where- 
by there  is  implanted  in  the  soul  the  germ  of  a  gloi-ified 
body  or  form  of  being  like  that  of  Christ.  In  this  view 
the  elements  are  the  symbol,  the  pledge,  or  authentic&- 
I  Ttui  idea  ol  ■  token  or  pledge,  hairerer,  he  ■oon  dropped.   Uoiikofcr,  !!■  Vf 
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tion  of  the  grace  of  God  through  the  death  of  Christ , 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  believer,  though  to  no  other, 
Christ  is  himself  mysteriously  and  spiritually  imparted, 
as  the  power  of  a  new  life  —  the  power  of  resurrection. 
From  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  now  exalted 
to  heaven,  or  from  his  flesh,  there  enters  into  the  soul  of 
the  believer  a  life-giving  influence,  so  that  he  is  anited  in 
the  most  intimate  union  to  the  Saviour.^ 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  hostility  to  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  is  manifest  in  his  coiTespondence  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  rise  of  the  controversy.  There  were 
no  terms  of  opprobrium  too  violent  for  him  to  apply  to 
the  tenet  and  the  persons  of  the  Sacramentarians.  There 
were  times  when  for  special  reasons  —  chiefly  from  the 
hope  that  they  were  coming  over  to  his  opinion  —  his 
hostilit)'^  was  sensibly  abated.  But  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Zwinglian  doctrine  never  left  him.  The  reasons  that 
misled   him  into  an   intolerant  and  uncharitable  course 

1  Luther  did  not  hold  that  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ,  which  is  offered  ana 
received  in  the  sacrament,  occupies  space.  Yet  it  is  received  by  all  who  partake 
of  the  bread  and  wine  —  not  a  portion  of  the  body,  but  the  entire  Christ  by  each 
communicant  It  Is  received,  in  some  proper  sense,  with  the  mouth.  Sometimes 
he  uses  crass  expressions  on  this  point.  See,  for  example,  the  instructions  to 
Melancthon  for  the  conference  with  Bucer  at  Cassel :  **  Und  ist  summa  das  anser 
Meiuung,  dass  wahrhaftig  in  und  mit  dem  Brod  der  Leib  Christi  gessen  wird, 
also  dass  alles,  was  das  Brod  wirket  und  leidet,  der  Leib  Christi  wirke  und  leide, 
das  er  ausgetheilt,  gessen,  und  mit  denZahnen  zubissen  werde.'*  De  AVette,  iv. 
572.  He  asserts  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  substantialUer  but  not  localUer — aa 
extended  or  occupying  space  —  present.  De  Wette,  iv.  573.  Zwingle,  on  the 
contTBry,  denied  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present,  in  any  sense,  in  the  sacra- 
men'.  Thus  he  writes  to  Luther  himself  (April,  1527:  Zwing.  Opera,  viii. 
?9):  **  Nunquam  enimaliud  obtinebis,  quam  quod  Christi  Corpus  quum  in  coena 
\\wim  in  mentibus  piorum  non  aliter  sit,  quam  sola  contemplatione.''  Zwingle 
and  his  followers  were  more  and  more  disposed  to  attach  importance  to  a  tpirit- 
ual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  This  Calvin  empliasized  and  added 
the  positive  assertion  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  believing  communicant, 
which  flows  from  Christ  through  the  medium  or  instrumentality  of  his  human 
DttuFe.  Hid  flesh  and  blood,  though  locally  separated,  are  really  imparted  to 
the  seal  of  thd  believer,  as  an  effect  of  his  faith,  by  *'  the  secret  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"  IrutituteSf  iv.  xvii.  9,  10,  23.  An  able  historical  discassivn  by 
^ulios  Miiller,  entitledfVergleichungder  Lehren  Luthers  und  Calvins  Hber  dai 
ft.  Abendmtihl  Is  in  Miiller's  Dogtnatucht  Abhamdlungenf  pp.  404-467. 
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irf  conduct  it  13  aot  impossible  to  discoyer.  The  obnux- 
iooB  theory  was  first  proposed  by  Carlatadt,  an  enthn- 
waat  and  fanatic  who  had  given  Luther  infinite  trouble . 
aad  it  was  defended  by  him  through  a  weak  device  o( 
exegesis.  It  was  associated  m  Luther's  mind  with  the 
extreme  spii-itualism,  or  the  subjective  tendency,  which 
andervalued  aud  tended  to  sweep  away  the  objectiye 
means  of  grace,  the  Word  as  well  as  the  sacraments,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a  special  illumination  or  inspiration 
fiv)m  the  Spirit.'  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  Luther 
bad  made  the  criteria  of  the  Chureli.  On  upholding  them 
in  their  Juat  place,  everything  that  distinguishiHl  his  re- 
form froui  enthusiasm  or  rutioualism  depended.  He  had 
never  thought  of  forsaking  the  dogmatic  system  of  Latin 
Christianity  in  its  earlier  and  purer  days,  and  he  looked 
mth  alarm  on  what  struck  him  as  a  rationalistic  innoTB- 
tion.  Besides,  over  and  above  all  these  considerations,  the 
real  objective  presence  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature, 
was  a  belief  that  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  feelings.  He  had  been  tempted  to  give  to  the 
text  —  "this  is  my  body" — a  looser,  more  figurative 
tneauing ;  but  the  text,  be  declared,  was  too  strong  for 
him.  He  must  take  it  just  as  it  reads.  The  trutli  is 
that  his  religious  feelings  were  intertwined  with  the  literal 
interpretation.  Being  immovably  and  on  such  groimds 
established  in  his  opinion,  he  would  have  no  fellowship 
witli  audi  as  rejected  it.     They  denied,  Ms  he  considered, 

'  Lolher  was  In  the  babit  of  itigmalizing  ths  Zwinglians  afi  "  PchirtinDer." 
nil  Menu  Bt  first  Inspposite,  eren  na  a  tenn  of  opprulrium.  Dul  Liilher  woald 
Mi  tasi  lo  the  olijicllee  Won!  nnc!  the  oijecline  sacranifnts.  Ah  the  truth  wm 
in  the  Word  when  it  catered  the  ear  even  of  the  unhelierer;  u  it  was  tbe  Word 
)t  Ood,  however  it  might  be  received;  so  wbh  Ctariat  in  the  ■ai^nuiiental  eIs- 
mmt],  whatever  the  beliefs  or  feelings  of  the  recipient  might  be.  The  Httraaiient 
*U  complete,  indepeailenti^  of  the  character  of  the  recipient,  not  lew  than  nl 
Um  dunicter  of  the  miaistcr.  It  owed  its  comptetenesa  to  the  divine  in^tltutioa : 
tut  IS  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  same,  whether  thejr  fall  apon  Ibe  eye  Ihif 
jan  see  or  upon  the  blind.  In  a  word,  Luther  felt  strongly  that  the  Zwingltun 
tttlibDled  (so  much  to  the  guhjective  factor,  to  faith,  and  thus  sacrificed  tin 
gniutobjective  character  of  the  means  of  icrace  — doing  b^lhe  sacrament*  vbM 
Um  eotfaualuti  did  by  the  Scriptures 
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an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  precious  fact  of  Ghris- 
tian  experience.  The  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
— the  unio  mystica — is  a  theme  on  which  he  has  writ- 
ten more  impressively,  perhaps,  than  npon  any  other  topic 
of  Christian  doctrine.^  Philosophical  objections  connted 
for  nothing  with  him  against  the  intuitions  of  the  ethical 
or  reUgious  nature.  He  was  profoundly  sensible  that  the 
truths  of  religion  transcend  the  limits  of  the  understand- 
ing. Difficulties  raised  by  the  mere  imderstanding,  in 
however  plausible  form  they  might  be  presented,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  really  superficial.  Yet,  in  defending  his 
own  view  he  sometimes  condescended  to  fight  with  weap- 
ons of  philosophy  which  he  had  drawn  in  earlier  days 
from  the  tomes  of  Occam. 

Of  course  the  most  urgent  exertions  would  be  made  to 
heal  a  schism  that  threatened  to  breed  great  disasters  to 
the  Protectant  cause.  Not  only  was  it  a  scandal  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
make  an  abundant  use,  but  it  distracted  the  counsels  and 
tended  to  paralyze  the  physical  strength  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  The  theologian  who  was  most  industrious  in  the 
work  of  bringing  about  a  union,  was  Martin  Bucer,  who 
from  his  position  at  Strasburg  was  well  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  both  of  the  contending  parties,  and  who  was  un- 
commonly ingenious  at  framing  compromises,  or  at  devising 
formulas  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  cover  dissonant  opinions. 
Rude  and  violent  though  Luther  sometimes  was,  he  was 
always  utterly  honest  and  outspoken,  and  for  this  reason 
proved  on  some  occasions  unmanageable  ;  and  Zwingle, 
ei^mest  as  was  his  desire  for  peace,  was  too  sincere  and 
self-respecting  to  hide  his  opinion  under  equivocal  phrase- 
ology. At  least,  when  it  was  openly  attacked,  he  would 
as  openly  stand  for  its  defense.  Of  the  princes  who  were 
active  in  efforts  to  pacify  the  opposing  schools  and  bring 

^  Passages  from  Lather  on  this  subject  may  be  read  hi  Domer,  Entwkhbimg^' 
0tcA.  d.  Lehre  v,  d.  Ptrton  Christ,,  ii.  510  seq. 
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them  upon  some  common  ground,  Philip,  the  Iiandgravn 
of  Hesse,  was  most  conspicuous.  The  most  memorable 
attempt  oE  this  sort  was  the  Conference  at  Marburg  in 
1529,  where  the  Swiss  theolc^ians  met  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon.  The  former  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
views  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  and 
nn  some  other  points  respecting  which  their  orthodoxy  had 
been  qneationed.  The  only  point  of  difference  was  the 
EuehariBt ;  but  here  the  difference  proved  irreconcilable. 
The  Landgrave  arranged  that  private  conferences  should  i 
first  be  held  between  (Ecolarapadius  and  Luther,  and  be-' 
tween  Melancthon  and  Zwingle ;  ZwingJe  and  Luther 
being  thus  kept  apart,  and  each  put  by  the  side  of  a 
theologian  of  mild  and  conciliatory  tamper.  Bat  the 
experiment  was  fruitless.  No  more  could  an  agreement 
be  reached  when  all  were  assembled  with  the  Landgrave 
and  a  select  company  of  spectators.  The  theologians  sat 
by  a  table,  the  Saxons  on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  opposite 
them.  Luther  wrote  upon  the  table  with  chalk  hia  text, 
—  "hoc  est  meum  corpus" — and  refused  to  budge  an 
iota  from  the  Uteral  sense.  But  his  opponents  would  not 
admit  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  or  that  his  body  ia  received  by  imbelievers. 
Rnally,  when  it  was  evident  that  no  common  groimd 
could  be  reached,  Zwingle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  offered 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  to  Luther.  But  this 
Luther  refused  to  take,  not  willing,  says  Ranke,  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  of  the  same  commimion.  But  more  wa« 
meant  by  this  refusal ;  Luther  would  regard  the  Swiss  aa 
friends,  but  such  was  the  influence  of  his  dogmatic  sys- 
tem over  his  feelings,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
regard  tlicm  as  Christian  brethren.  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon at  this  time  appear  to  have  supposed  that  an  agree- 
ment in  every  article  of  belief  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  Christian  fellowship.  Both  parties  engaged  to  he 
friendly  to  one  another,  and  to  abstain  from  initating 
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langnage.  They  signed  in  common  fourteen  articles  of 
iaiih.  relating  to  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  promised  to  exercise  toward  one  another  all  the 
charity  which  is  consistent  with  a  good  conscience.  There 
was  a  considerable  time  during  which  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  Sacramentariana*. 
were  gi-eatly  softened.  In  particular  was  this  the  case 
while  he  was  at  Coburg,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  The  imperial  cities  of  Southern  Germany, 
by  the  agency  of  the  indefatigable  Bucer,  although  they 
sympathized  with  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  were  admitted 
to  the  league  of  Smalcald.  In  1536  the  most  distin^ 
guished  theologians  of  Upper  Gennany  joined  Luther  and 
his  followers  in  subscribing  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
which  expressed,  with  slight  reservations,  the  Lutheran 
view.  But  the  Swiss  adherents  of  Zwingle  refused  to 
sanction  this  creed.^  In  1543,  the  publication  of  Zwingle's 
writings  by  his  son-in-law,  Gualter,  with  an  apologetic 
essay  from  his  pen,  once  more  roused  the  ire  of  Luther, 
and  he  began  again  to  denoimce  the  Zwinglians  and  their 
doctrine  in  the  former  vituperative  strain.^ 

1  It  is  asserted  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  tmlj  present,  and  offered 
in  the  sacrament,  and  are  received  even  hy  the  ''unworthy.*'  Bucer  distin- 
Ifuished  between  the  '' unworthy  "  and  ''godless.*'  On  this  agreement  see  the 
article  "  Wittenbergor  Concordie,"  in  Herzog's  ReaUEncycL^  and  Gieseler,  m. 
iv.  1,  §  7. 

3  The  story  that  Luther,  shortly  before  his  death,  acknowledged  to  Melanc- 
thon  that  he  had  gone  too  fai  in  the  sacramental  controversy,  is  given,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Christoffel,  i.  331.  It  is  a  fiction :  see  Galle,  Vermch  einer  Character' 
iitik  Melancthoru  als  Thedogen,  etc.,  p  433.  Luther  and  Melancthon  depended 
▼ery  much  for  their  information  on  Swiss  affairs  upon  travellers  and  students,  and 
had  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  real  character  of  Zwingle's  services  to 
reform.  Neither  of  the  disputants  at  Marburg  fully  grasped  the  opinion  ol 
the  other.  The  Zwinglians  often  understood  Luther  to  hold  to  a  local  pres- 
ence,  whereas  the  Lutheran  doctrine  rests  upon  the  idea  of  a  spiritualizing 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  of  an  effect  wrought  upon  it  by  its  relation  to 
Diyinity,  so  that  it  no  longer  fills  space  or  is  fettered  by  spatial  relations. 
The  state  of  Luther's  health,  and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  he 
wrote,  affected  his  tone  respecting  Zwingle.  There  was  a  certain  bluntness  in 
twinge  which  was  offensive  to  Luther,  and  was  Jiterpreted  by  him  as  penonal 
ilmapect    Zwhigle's  letter  to  Luther  (April,  15S7;   Zwing.  OptrOy  viii,  89), 
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Wo  turn  jow  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Swiss  Ueformfr 
tion.     There  was  a  growing  hostility  between  the  five 
mountain  cantons  that  remained  Catholic  and  the  cities 
in    which   Protestantism    had    been    cstabliBhed,      The 
Catholic  cantons  entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.      Protestant  preachers  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics  were  put  to  death.     The  new  doctrine 
was  suppressed  within  their  Ihmta.     The  districts  that 
belonged  in  common  to  the  several  cantons  furnished  the  J 
occasion  for  bitter  controversy.     At  length  Zurich  took  I 
up  arras,  and  without  bloodshed  forced  the  five  cantons  1 
to  tear  up  the  compact  with  Austria,  to  concede  that  each 
government  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the 
religious  question,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  projected 
war.      The  behavior  of  the  five  Cimtons,  however,  i 
not  improved.     Their  threatening  attitude  led  Zurich  to 
form  alliances  with  the  city  of  Strasburg  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.      The  force  of    the  Protestjints,  apart  ] 
from  foreign  help,  was  greater  than  that  of  their  adver-  | 
saries.       Zivinglo    recommended    bold    measures.       He  | 
tJiought  that  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  | 
should  be  changed,  so  that  the  prepondeiiuice  might  be 
given  to  tlie  cities  where  it  justly  belonged,  and  tukea  I 
from  the  mountain  districts  wliich  had  so  shamefully  mis- 
used their  power.      The  chief  demands  that  were  really 
made,  were  that  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  was  pro- 

howeTericnujbsvebeea  provoked,  HBaidapted  lo  irriute  (he  Suxan  reformer. 
Beferrizig  ta  iE,  Lulher  apualu  of  Che  "  HelrBticii  fvrocU  "of  hit  opponent  (to 
Bpftlitio,  lUj31, 159T|  De  Wette,  lii.  183).  In  a  letter  (o  Dallinger  (Slay  11, 
~ ),  be  epealu  kindl)' of  Zwingle:  "Libcre  eiiim  dicam: 
us  el  (udiliis  eat,  rirum  optimiiin  ewf 
im,"  etc.  He  speaks  of  tho  griel  he  had  uperi- 
It  vlusD  hie  di!i>lr>ajure  was  cxciled,  lie  trrole  in  ■ 
nple,  a  letter  to  Wgde.  I  dik  (Janoair  3, 1539,  De 
■,  in  the  Fidti  Ratio  —  the  creed  which  he  pre- 
lenled  at  Augibnig  —  had  described  Luther's  opinion  u  the  tenet  of  those  "  who 
look  bock  to  theflesb-poteof  E)rypt:  "Qui  adollaa  fftyptiacas  reapeclaat  "  — 
sn  aspenion  as  unjost  as  it  wne  irritating  iJtnl.  Fiil.,i).  Lulher'i  latwl 
ebullition,  occasioned  by  the  intclll);ence  that  the  Swiss  we 
■  In  ■  letter  lo  Jac.  Probst  (Januaiy  ir,  15i6  i  De  Wetle,  v.  TTT). 
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lS38i  De  Welte, 
ZDln^Ioni,  postqi 
judicsTi,  alcul  et  (Ecolampadii 
enced  »t  Zwingle's  dcilJi.  Ui 
dilemit  spirit.    Sec.  for  eiin 
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feBsed  in  the  lower  cantons,  should  be  tolerated  in  the 
upper,  and  that  persecution  should  cease  there.  But  the 
question  was  whether  even  these  demands  would  be  en- 
forced. Zwingle  was  in  favor  of  overpowering  the  enemy 
by  a  direct  attack,  and  of  extorting  from  them  just  con- 
cessions.  But  he  was  overruled,  and  haK  measures  were 
resorted  to.  The  attempt  was  made  to  coerce  the  Catholic 
cantons  by  non-iutercourse,  by  thus  cutting  oiBf  their  sup- 
plies. The  effect  was  that  the  Catholics  were  enabled  to 
collect  their  strength,  while  the  Protestant  cities  were  di- 
vided by  jealousies  and  by  disagreement  as  to  what  might 
be  the  best  policy  to  adopt.  Zurich  was  left  without 
help,  to  confront,  with  hasty  and  inadequate  preparation, 
the  combined  strength  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
Zurich  force  was  defeated  at  Cappel,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1531,  and  Zwingle,  who  had  gone  forth  as  a 
chaplain  with  his  people  to  battle,  fell.  He  had  antici- 
pated defeat  from  the  time  when  his  counsels  were  disre- 
garded, and  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
magistrates  of  Berne  to  a  resolution  to  act  with  decision. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  raised  his  voice  to  encourage 
his  companions,  but  made  no  use  of  his  weapons.^  As  he 
received  his  mortal  wound,  he  exclaimed :  "  What  evil  is 
this  ?  they  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul  I "  ^  As  he 
lay,  still  breathing,  on  the  field,  with  his  hands  folded 
and  his  eyes  directed  to  heaven,  one  or  more  brutal  sol- 
diers asked  him  to  confess  to  a  priest,  or  to  call  on  Mary 
and  the  saints.  He  shook  his  head  in  token  of  refusal, 
rhey  knew  not  to  whom  they  were  speaking,  but  only 
that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  with  a  single  sword-thrust  put 
an  end  to  his  life.^  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the 
party  of  the  reformed  might  have  retrieved  their  caus^ 
But  they  lacked  union  and  energy.      Zurich  ard  Berne 

1  Mfirikofer,  ii.  417.  s  Myconias,  xiL 

s  The  death  of  Zwingle  is  descried  with  toiching  simplicity  by  his  sucoeatof 
it  Znricb,  BxdlmgeT,  RiiformatumtguchichU  Zirich  ec.,  1808),  iii.  136. 
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concluded  a  liurailiHting  peace,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  ' 
inflict  a  serious  check  upon  the  Protestimt  iutereat  and  to' 
enable  the  Catholics  to  repossess  tliemaelves  of  portiona 
of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 


The  menace  addressed  by  the  Cathohc  majority  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsbui^  to  the  Proteatanta,  led  to  the  forma-  I 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Defensive  League  of  Smalcald,  to   I 
which  tlie  four  imperial  cities  of  South  Germany  that  held 
the  Zwinglian  opinions,  but  were  now  disconnected  from 
the  confederacy  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  were  a^imitted   | 
in  1531.      The  Imperial  Chamber  Iiad  been  pui^ed  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  auppoaed  to  sympathize  with 
the  new  opiniona.     This  tribunal  was  to  be  made  the  in- 
Btrument  of  a  legal  persecution.     The  Emperor  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  as  Roman  liiug,  in  a  manner 
■which  involved  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Eleptors, 
and  was  adapted  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Pi'ot 
estants.*     The  Wittenberg  theologians  waived  their  op- 
position  to  the  project   of  withstanding   the   Emperor. 
Luther  took  the  ground  that,  while  as  Cliristians,  they   ; 
ought  not  to  resort  to  force,  yet  the  rigSits  and  duties  ol  ^ 
the  princes  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  were  a  political  i 
question  for  jurists  to  determine,  and  that  Chriatiaus,  an 
membera  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  their  princes,  when  these  are  unlawfully  ; 
BRulted.     The  political  situation  for  ten  years  after  tba 
Diet  of  Augsburg  was  such  as  not  only  to  disable  Charles 
from  tlie  forcible  execution  of  its  decree,  but  also  such  as 
to  favor  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.     The  League   i 
of  Smalcald,  atrengtliened  by  a  temporary  alliance  with  ) 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  by  treaties  with  France  and 
Denmark,  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked.     The  irrup- 

1  B*ake,  iii.  330  eeq.    The  ■'  King  of  the  Boiuuia  "  w»8  lUe  title  of  the  rdo- 
«M*arof  the  Emperor  during  the  lifeUme  of  the  litter,  and  of  the  Utter  priM 
" "  It  Rome-    See  Btyce,  Bolg  Soman  Emyire,  p,  «*. 
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fcion  of  the  Turks  under  Soliman  was  another  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  repressive  policy.  Hence,  in 
1532,  "  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  "  provided  that  reUgiou? 
affairs  should  be  left  unchanged,  until  they  could  be  ad- 
justed by  a  new  Diet,  or  by  a  new  Council.  Such  a  Coun- 
cil the  Protestants  had  demanded  at  Augsburg  and 
Charles  had  promised  to  procure.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbance  produced  by  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
Miinster,  the  Reformation  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
The  Protestant  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  was  reestablished 
in  his  possessions  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  1534. 
Brandenburg  and  ducal  Saxony,  by  the  death  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  Duke,  became  Protestant.  CathoUo 
princes  were  beginning  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  their 
subjects.  The  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1536, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  hinder  this 
progress.  The  Smalcald  League  was  extended  by  the 
accession  of  more  princes  and  cities.  The  Protestants 
refused  to  comply  with  the  summons  to  a  Council,  in 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  their  condemnation 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  Protestantism,  the  leading  Catholic  estates 
united  in  a  Holy  League  at  Nuremberg,  in  1538,  which, 
like  the  League  of  Smalcald,  was  ostensibly  for  defens'e.^ 
The  next  three  years  are  marked  by  efforts  to  secure 
peace,  of  which  the  Conference  and  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 

1  The  cause  of  the  Refommtion  was  weakened  by  the  discord  of  Protestant 
Princes,  especially  of  the  Elector  and  Duke  Maurice.  It  suffered  still  more  in 
iwnsequence  of  the  '^  dispensation  "  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  granted  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  which  allowed  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage  without 
being  divorced  from  his  wife,  who  had  become  repugnant  to  him  on  account  of 
ner  bodily  disorders  and  personal  habits.  This  "  double  marriage  *'  brought 
reproach  upon  the  reformers  and  carried  with  it  political  consequences  that  wer* 
disastrous.  See  Ranke,  iv.  186  seq.  Unfounded  charges  against  Luther  in  con- 
nection with  this  unhappy  event,  by  Protestant  ka  well  as  Catholic  writers  -~ 
V>r  example,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  selfish  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
l^testant  party ;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  polygamy,  etc. —  are  exposed  by 
Eare,  Vindication  of  Luther j  etc.,  p.  225  seq.  The  transaction  is  fully  narrateii 
by  Seckendorf,  iii.  sect  21  §  Ixxi^c  See  also,  Rommel,  Philip  d  Groitmutkiqt^ 
L  486,  H.  409. 
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1541,  is  tiie  most  remarkable.  On  this  occasiiin  the  Pope 
was  repieseuted  by  hia  Legate,  Contarini,  who  held  a 
view  of  juatification  not  dissimilar  to  tliiit  of  the  Prot- 
estants, and  was  ready  to  meet  Melancthnu  half-way  oa 
the  path  of  eonoeasion.  In  these  negotiations  an  actual 
agreement  was  attained  in  the  statement  of  four  doo- 
binal  points,  which  embraced  the  subjects  of  the  natnre 
of  man,  original  sin,  redemption,  and  justification;  but 
upon  the  Church,  sacraments,  and  kindred  topics,  it  waa 
found  that  no  concord  was  attainable.  Tlie  ICing  of 
France,  from  the  selfish  purpose  to  thwart  the  effort  for 
union,  with  others  on  the  Catliolic  side  who  were  actu- 
ated by  different  motives,  complained  of  the  concesaionB 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Catholic  party ;  and  Con- 
tarini was  checked  by  orders  from  the  Pope.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Melancthon,  and  together  vnth  Luther,  wlio 
regarded  the  hope  of  a  compromise  as  wholly  futile,  and 
as  iuspired  by  Satan,  was  gratifled  when  the  abortive 
conference  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  necessity  of 
getting  help  at  once  against  the  Turks  compelled  Charlea 
once  more  to  sanction  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  with  ad- 
ditional provisions  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants. 
His  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  and 
ihe  renewed  war  with  France,  together  with  the  Turkish 
war  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  involved,  obliged 
the  latter,  at  a  Diet  at  Spires  in  1542,  to  grant  a  con- 
taauance  of  the  religious  peace.  The  imperial  declaration 
B.t  Ratisbon  was  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in 
1544.  The  prospects  of  the  Protestant  cause  had  been 
bright.  For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  all  Germany 
would  adopt  (ho  new  faith.  But  the  League  of  Smalcald 
was  grievously  weakened  by  internal  dissension.  The 
cities  complained  of  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  Ihe  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  for  example,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fiDm  his  land,  a 
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measure  that  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  imperial 
court.     But  the  fatal  event  was  the  hostility  of  Maurice, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  to  the  Elector,  which  rested  on  various 
grounds,  and  which  had  once  before  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  war;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  League  by 
Maurice,  in  1542.     The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not 
joined  the  League,  and  was  followed  in  this  course  by 
the  old  Elector  Palatine,  who  adopted  the  Reformation 
in  1645.     The  Emperor  forced  France  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Crespy,  in  1544.      At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
March,  1545,  the  Protestants  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Council   of    Trent.      The    hostiUty   of    the   Elector   to 
Maurice  prevented  the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Saxonies  and  Hesse.     Maurice,  an  adroit 
and    ambitious  politician,  loving  power   more   than   he 
loved  his  faith,  at  length  made  his  bargain  with  Charles, 
and  engaged  to  unite  with  him  in  making  war  upon  the 
Elector,  whose  territories  Maurice  coveted,  and  upon  the 
Landgrave,  the  two  princes  whom  the  Emperor  professed 
to  attack,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  as  offenders  against 
the  laws  and  peace  of  the  Empire.     While  the  Emperor 
was  dallying  with  the  Protestants  that  he  might  prepare 
to  strike  a  more  eflfective  blow,  Luther  died  at  Eisleben, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546, 
His  last  days  were  not  his  best.     His  health  was  under- 
mined, and  he  suffered  grievously  from  various  disorders, 
especially  from  severe,  continuous  headache.     He  was  op- 
pressed witli  a  great  variety  of  little  employments  relat- 
ing to  public  and  private  affairs,  so  that  going  one  day 
from  his  ^vriting-table  to  the  window  he  fancied  that  he 
Luw  Satan  mocking  him  for  having  to  consume  his  time 
in  useless  business.^      His  intellectual  powers  were  not 
enfeebled.       His  religious  trust  continued  firm  as  a  rock* 

1  '*  Here  to-day  have  I  been  pestered  with  the  knaveries  and  lies  of  a  baker, 
brought  before  me  for  using  false  weights;  though  such  matters  concern  tht 
magistrate  rather  than  the  divine.  Yet,  if  no  one  were  to  check  the  thefts  of 
these  bakers,  we  should  have  i  fin*  state  of  things."  —  Tii^redem, 
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Hia  coaragd  and  his  cissarance  of  the  ultimate  victorj 
of  the  truth  never  faltered.  But  he  lost  tlie  cheerful 
spirits,  the  joyous  tone,  that  had  before  churacterized 
him.  He  took  dark  views  of  the  wickedneaa  of  the 
limea  .'  nd  of  society  about  him.  He  was  weary  of  the 
world,  weary  of  life,  and  longed  to  be  released  from  iU 
Iturder^.  He  was  old,  he  said,  useless,  a  ciimberer  of  tlio 
groimd,  and  he  wanted  to  go.  Hia  disaffection  with 
Wittenberg,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  tlie  laxnest 
of  family  government  and  reprehensible  fashions  in  re- 
spect to  dress,  waa  sneh  that  he  determined  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  was  dissuaded  only  by  the  united  interces- 
sions of  the  Elector,  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  tf)\vn.  He  fell  into  a  conflict  with  the 
jurists  on  account  of  their  declaration  that  the  consent  of 
parents  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
a  marriage  engagement,  and  he  attacked  them  publicly 
from  the  piilpit.'  The  friendship  of  Luther  and  Mclanc- 
thon  was  not  broken,  but  partially  chilled  In  consequence 
of  theological  differences.  There  were  two  points  on 
which  Melancthon  swerved  from  his  earlier  views.  From 
the  time  of  the  controversy  of  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
Melancthon  had  begun  to  modify  his  ideas  of  predestinii- 
tion,  and  to  incline  to  the  view  that  was  afterwards  called 
Synergism,  which  gives  to  the  will  an  active,  though  a 
subordinate,  receptive  agency  in  conversion.  On  this  snb- 
iect,  however,  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical  views  of 
Luther  were  also  modified,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  perplexed  persons  who  ap- 
plied to  Iiim  for  counsel.  Tlie  difference  on  this  subject 
between  him  and  Melancthon,  if  one  existed,  occasioned 
no  breach.  It  was  not  until  after  Luther's  death  that 
his  followers  made  thia  a  ground  of  attack  on  Mclanc- 

>  G»ne.  f  1S9.  Luther  wriiea  [a  SpaUtin  thai  In  bi«  whole  Ufa  ud  In  «1 
lit  Uboni  fo.  ibfl  Goapol,  lie  bad  aenr  had  man  anxic^  Chan  dur'ng  that  7M1 
lUtl.     Da  Wetta,  r.  836. 
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thon  and  the  subject  of  a  theological  contest.  But,  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  matter  on  which  Luther  was  most 
sensitive,  Melancthon,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  began  to  deviate  from  his  former  opinion. 
The  spell  which  Luther  had  cast  over  him  in  his  youth 
was  broken ;  and,  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  (Eco- 
lampadius  and  by  his  own  independent  study  of  the 
Fathers,  he  really  embraced,  in  his  own  mind,  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  which  was,  in  substance,  the  opinion  advo* 
cated  by  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer.  Melancthon  still 
rejected  the  Zwinglian  theory  which  made  Christ  in  the 
sacrament  merely  the  object  of  the  contemplative  act  of 
faith  ;  but  the  other  hypothesis  of  a  real  but  spiritual  re- 
ception of  Him,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
satisfied  him.  Melancthon's  reserve  and  anxiety  to  keep 
the  peace  could  not  wholly  conceal  this  change  of  opin- 
ion; and  persons  were  not  wanting,  of  whom  Nicholas 
Amsdorf  was  the  chief,  to  excite  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  Luther.  The  result  was  that 
the  confidential  intimacy  of  the  two  men  was  interrupted. 
For  several  years  Melancthon  lived  in  distress  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  being  driven  from  his  place.^ 
"  Often,"  he  says,  writing  in  Greek  as  he  frequently  did, 
when  he  wanted  to  express  something  which  he  was 
afraid  to  divulge  —  "  Often  have  I  said  that  I  dreaded  the 
old  age  of  a  nature  so  passionate,  like  that  of  Her- 
cules, or  Philoctetes,  or  the  Roman  General,  Marius."* 
In  remarks  of  this  sort  he  referred,  as  he  explained  later, 
to  the  vehemence  common  to  men  of  a  heroic  make.^  Yet, 

1  Corpus  Rtf.y  v.  474.  Galle,  p.  142.  A  letter  of  Melancthon  to  Carlowitz, 
he  Councilor  of  Duke  Maurice  {Corpus  Re/.,  vi.  870),  written  just  after  the 
I  lose  of  the  Smalcaldic  War,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  <pi\ovtiKCa  of  Lutlier, 
aifords  proof  of  the  uncomfortable  relations  in  which  he  had  stood  with  the 
strictly  Latheran  Court  of  the  Elector.  This  letter,  which  was  written,  sajn 
Ranke,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  gave,  under  the  circumstances,  just  offentt 
to  those  who  cherished  the  memory  of  Luther.  See  ^e  remarks  of  BAnke,  t 
IS. 

•  Coijm  Btf.,  ▼.  310.    GaUe,  p.  14a  •  GftUf ,  p.  14» 
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in  previous  years,  none  had  been  more  just  ami  forbearinjf 
in  reference  to  the  undue  tendency  to  conceaalon  and  com- 
promise on  the  part  of  Melancthon,  than  Luther.  For 
the  change  in  their  relations,  the  fear  and  consequent  rn- 
eei've  and  sliyneas  of  the  one  were  not  less  reaponeiblfl 
than  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  other.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Luther  lost  his  confidence  and  love 
towards  his  younger  associate ;  for  expressions  of  Luther,  • 
in  hia  very  last  days,  prove  the  contrary.  It  would  be  an 
ensDr,  likemse,  to  suppose  that  Melancthon  ever  came  to 
regard  him  as  other  than  one  of  the  foremost  of  men,  a 
hero,  endowed  with  noble  and  admirable  qualities  of 
heart  as  well  as  mind.  But  the  original  contrariety  in 
the  temperament  of  the  two  men,  joined  to  the  infii*m- 
itiea  of  character  in  Luther,  which  were  a^ravated  by 
long  years  of  strenuous  combat  and  labor,  and  by  disease, 
had  the  effect  to  cloud  for  a  while  their  mutual  sympathy 
and  cordiahty  of  intercourse.  But  the  great  soul  of  Lu- 
ther shines  out  in  the  last  letters  he  \vrote  —  several  of 
them  affectionate  epistles  to  Melancthon  —  and  in  the 
last  sermons  he  preached  at  Eialeben ;  where,  witliin  a  few 
rods  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  full  of  faith  and 
of  peace,  he  breathed  his  last,  "  He  is  gone,"  said  Me- 
lancthon to  his  students,  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,  who  ruled  the  Church  in  these  last 
tronhled  times."  In  the  course  ot  the  funeral  address 
which  Melancthon  pronounced  over  the  grave  beneath 
tho  pulpit  where  the  voice  of  Luther  had  80  long  been 
heard,  he  referred  to  the  complaint  made  Rgainst  Luther's 
excessive  vehemence,  and  quoted  the  frequent  remark  of 
Erasmus,  that  "  God  has  given  to  this  last  time,  on  account 
of  the  gi-eatness  of  its  diseases,  a  sharp  physician."  With 
gi-ief  and  tears,  lie  said,  that  choked  his  utterance,  he  set 
forth  the  grand  labors  of  Luther,  the  kindness,  geniality 
and  dignity  of  hia  character,  his  freedom  from  persona] 
ambition,  the  wisdom  and  sobriety  that  were  mingled 
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wiLb  his  irreaistible  energy  as  a  reformer.  If  evtai  m  this 
address,  and  still  more  in  subsequent  letters  of  Melanc- 
thoD,  traces  of  a  partial  estrangement  may  be  detected 
in  bis  tone,  tbe  effect  is  only  a  discriminating  instead  of  a 
blind  admiration  of  one  witb  whom  he  was  connected  by 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  love.* 

Lutber,  whatever  deduction  froin  liia  merit  may  bA 
made  on  tbe  score  of  faults  aud  iulinuitieB,  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  no 
spirit  of  hero-worship,  but  in  sober  truth,  that  their 
power,  as  manifested  in  history,  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  tbe  great  permanent  forces  of  nature.  "  He  is 
ctne  of  those  great  historical  figures  in  which  whole 
nations  recognize  their  own  typo."^  A  life-long  oppo- 
nent of  Protestantism,  one  of  the  first  Catholic  scholars 
of  the  age,  aays  of  hira :  "  It  was  Luther's  overpowering 
atness  of  mind  and  marvelous  many-sidedness  which 
made  him  to  be  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people ; 
and  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  Ger- 
man who  has  so  intuitively  understood  his  people,  aud  in 
turn  has  been  by  the  nation  so  perfectly  comprehended, 
I  might  say,  absorbed  by  it,  as  this  Augustinian  monk  at 
Wittenberg.  Heart  and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in 
hui  baud  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  the  musician. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  to  his  people  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Christian  ages  has  ever  given  to  a  people: 
language,  manual  for  popular  instruction,  Bible,  hymns 
of  worship ;  and  everything  which  his  opponents  in 
their  turn  had  to  offer  or  to  place  in  comparison  with 
these,  showed  itself  tame  and  powerless  and  colorless  by 
the  side  of  his  sweeping  eloquence.  They  stammered  ; 
he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator ;  it  is  he  only 
who  has  stamped  the  imperishable  seal  of  his  own  soul, 
&iike  upon  the  German  language  and  upon  the  Gormac 

I  Gftlle,  pp.  141,  US. 

a  atraer,  fluf.  yProl    n*Dlojs,  i.  81. 
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miiid  ;  aud  even  thuae  Germans  whu  abhoi'i'ed  him  as  tilii 
powerful  heretic  iind  seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  ewape 
they  must  diflcourse  with  his  words,  they  muat  tUinb 
with  Lis  thoughts."  ^ 

The  Snialcaldic  war  began  in  1546.  Not\yithstaud- 
iug  the  diaadvantageoua  situation  of  tlie  Proteatauta,  had 
the  military  management  been  good,  they  might  havfl 
achieved  success.  But  a  spirit  of  indecision  and  inac- 
tivity prevailed.  The  Elector,  John  Frederic,  drove  from 
his  teixitory  the  forces  of  Maui'ice,  but  was  aiu-prised,  de- 
feated, and  captured  by  Charles  at  Milhlberg,  on  the  2Hh 
of  April,  1547;  and  soon  after  the  Landgrave  surrendered 
himself  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor.  The  victory  of 
Charles  appeared  to  he  abuost  complete.  His  plan  was  to 
bring  the  Protestants  once  more  under  the  Catholic  hieiur- 
chy,  and  to  make  them  content  by  the  removal  of  exter- 
nal abuses.  His  estimate  of  the  true  character  and  moral 
Btreugth  of  Protestantism  was  always  superficial.  Hencs 
he  put  forth  a  provisional  formula — called,  after  the 
sanction  of  it  by  the  Diet,  the  Augsburg  Interim  —  at 
the  same  time  that  a  scheme  for  reformation  was  by 
his  authority  laid  before  the  Gei-mau  bishops,  in  which 
changes  were  proposed  m  points  of  external  order.  The 
work  which  he  had  thus  commenced  he  hoped  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  would  complete.  But  this  plan,  how- 
ever promising  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  had  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  opposition  of  earnest  Protestants,  but 
also  with  the  discordant  ideas  and  projects  of  the  Pope. 
Chai'lea  had  counted  upon  suppressing  Protestantism  by 
the  joint  influence  of  his  ovm  power  and  of  the  Council. 
Bill  the  Council  had  begun  its  work,  not  with  meaeoree 
looking  to  a  reformation,  but  with  the  condemnation  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  Moreover,  Pope  Paul  111.,  al- 
ihough  he  hoped  that  benefit  would  result  to  the  Church 
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'from  the  Smalcaldic  war,  dreaded  a  too  abaolute  BUCceBB 
on  the  part  of  Charles,  which  would  render  him  dangeiv 
oua  in  Italy.  Hence  he  wished  that  the  Elector  might 
hold  out  against  the  Emperor,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Francis  I.  to  aid  the  former.  He  withdrew  the  ill  dis- 
ciplined troops  ^vith  which  he  had  fumiBhed  Charles,  and 
excited  the  Emperor's  mtense  displeasure  by  removing 
the  Council  to  Bologna.  The  Pope  and  Francis  wero 
once  more  closely  allied,  and  at  work  on  the  Protestant 
side  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Charles. 
The  imperial  bishops  refused  to  leave  Trent,  and  the 
Council  was  rendered  powerless.  The  measures  under- 
taken by  Charles  were,  besides,  considered  by  the  Pope 
and  by  zealous  Catholics  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  his 
Bpiritual  authority,  a  usurpation  of  powers  not  belonging 
to  a  secular  ruler.  lu  Southern  Germany  the  acceptance 
(rf  the  Interim  was  forced  upon  the  Protestant  states  and 
dties.  In  Northern  Germany  it  was  generally  resisted. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg  especially  signalized  itself  by  its 
pel-severing  refusal  to  submit  to  the  new  arrangements. 
Duke  Maurice  modified  the  Interim,  retaining  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  but  allowing  Cath- 
olic rites  and  institutions,  and  thus  framed  the  Leipsie 
Interim.  This  proceeding,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  Melancthon  and  the  other  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians, led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  the  same  question  which  came  up  elsewhere  in  connec- 
tion with  Puritanism,  whether  tliese  obnoxious  rites  and 
usages  might  be  adopted  by  the  Church  as  things  morally 
indifferent —  adiaphora —  when  the  magistrate  enjoins  it. 
Melancthon  incurred  the  fierce  hostihty  of  the  stricter 
Lutbei:Lis,  and  the  controversy  was  of  long  continu- 
1  Knce.^ 


1  That  MetanctboD  treat  t<w  (>r  in  hli  uincmiio 
b  •llflwed  bj  j'udii^laiu  frigadi  of  the  Retomuiioi 
•IiODld  be  ninembered,  however,  in  justice  'J>  him 


in  Ibt  period  of  thelnteii  v, 
3d»  Uinke,  T.  48  seq.  It 
hat  m  lit'niog  t^ :  Smalcdd 
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The  Council  had  been  reassembled  at  Trent  by  Pope 
Juliua  HI.,  who  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Emperor, 
Protestant  states  had  entered  uito  negotiations  with  it, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  Germany  must  bow  to  its 
authority,  when  the  whole  situation  was  turned  by  tho 
bold  movement  of  Duke  Maurice  for  the  rescue  of  the 
cause  which  he  bad  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  crushing. 
Not^vithstanding  that  Germany  was  in  appearance  well- 
nigh  subjugated  to  the  Emperor,  there  were  powerful 
elements  of  opposition.  The  Turks  had  captured  Tripoli 
from  the  Knights  of  St,  John,  and  kindled  anew  the 
flames  of  war  in  Hungary.  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  of 
England,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Edward  VI., 
by  whom  Protestantism  was  established  in  that  coun- 
try. Henry  II.  of  France  was  uniting  with  the  enemiea 
of  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  and  in  September,  1551,  hoa- 
tUities  once  more  commenced  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  The  heroic  resistance  of  Magdeburg  had  stimu- 
lated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  of  North  Ger- 
many. The  project  of  Charles  V.  to  make  Lis  son, 
Phihp  of  Spain,  his  successor  to  the  Empire,  had  even 
Ihreatened  for  a  time  to  produce  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Ferdinand.  The  German  princea 
were  ofEended  at  the  preference  given  to  Spanish  adviser< 
Rud  at  personal  sUghts  which  they  had  suffered.  The  con- 
tinued presence  of  foreign  troops  in  violation  of  the  Em- 
peror's promise  at  his  election  was  offensive  to  the  nation, 
MEUirice  had  become  an  object  of  general  hatred  among 
iiose  whom  he  had  betrayed.  Curses,  loud  as  well  as 
leep,  were  freely  uttered  against  him.  The  sufferings  of 
llie  good  Elector,  whom  no  threats  and  no  bribes  could 
induce  to  compromise  his  religious  faith,  and  the  con* 

Aiticlea,  ha  had  appcudod  Iht  quBlifiulJDn  Ihsl  for  himself  be  woa  irllI.lK,  (<( 
0w  Mke  at  unity,  Id  admit  >  Jure  iHmana  nnperioril}'  of  ths  Papa  orer  Mlw 
biahopa.  See  ths  leartiid  article  "Helancthon,"  bjr  Landerer,  Id  Eerzog' 
Baa{-£iKj|c/,,  ix. 
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tiQued  iinprisonmenb  of  the  Landgrave,  against  the  spirit 
of  the  atipalationa  given  on  the  occasion  of  bis  aurrender. 
for  the  fuMIment  of  which  Maurice  was  held  to  be  an- 
Bwerable,  were  not  only  personally '  displeasing  to  him, 
but  they  bi-onght  upon  him  increasing  unpopularity.  His 
applications  to  the  Etnj^eror  for  the  release  of  the  Land- 
grave, Maurice's  father-in-law,  had  proved  ineSectuai 
The  Spaniards  were  threatening  that  the  German  princeft 
should  be  put  down,  and  intimations  that  Maurice  him- 
self might  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Elector  had 
been,  were  occasionally  thrown  out.  The  siege  of  Mag- 
deburg wliich  Maurice,  who  had  undertaken  to  execute 
the  imperial  ban  against  that  city,  was  languidly  prose- 
cuting, served  as  a  cover  for  military  preparations.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  cooperation  of  several  Protestant  princes 
on  whom  he  could  rely ;  having  convinced  with  difficulty 
the  families  of  the  captive  princes  that  he  might  be 
trusted  ;  having,  also,  negotiated  an  alhance  with  Henry 
II.,  who  was  to  make  a  diversion  against  Charles,  in  the 
Netherlands ;  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Magdebui^.  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
defeat ;  having  made  these  and  all  other  needful  prepara- 
tions with  profound  secrecy,  he  suddenly  took  the  field, 
and  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  increased  at 
every  step  of  his  advance,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced 
the  Emperor,  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  to  fly  from  Innspruck.'  This  triiimph  was  followed 
»y  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charles  left  bis  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  negotiate  with  the  princes.  The  demand  of 
Haniice  and  of  his  associates  was  that  the  Protestants 
should  have  an  assurance  of  toleration  and  of  an  eqnality 
of  rights  with  the  Cathohcs,  whether  the  efforts  to  secure 
■BligioiiB  unanimity  in  the  nation  should  succeed  or  not. 
I  To  this  Ferdinand  gave  bis  assent;   but  the  Emperor 
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Lmpellful  alike  by  conBcience  and  by  pride,  notwithstand- 
ing bin  humiliating  defeat,  could  not  be  brought  to  concur 
in  tliis  stipulation.  Tlie  Protestants  obtained  the  pledge 
of  amuesty,  of  peace,  and  equal  rights,  until  the  religious 
differences  should  be  settled  by  a  national  assembly  or  a 
general  council.  The  captive  princes  were  set  at  liberty. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  see  his  long-cherished  plan  for  tlie 
destruction  of  Protestantism  terminate  iu  a  mortifying 
failure.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  the  celebrated 
Religious  Peace  waa  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to  ba 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  Catholic  religion  and  th% 
Augsbuj'g  Confession,  and  the  religion  of  the  prince  waa 
to  be  that  of  the  land  over  which  he  reigned.  The 
Catholics  wanted  to  except  ecclesiastical  princes  from  the 
first  article ;  the  Protestants  objected  to  the  second.  Fi- 
nally the  ecclesiastical  reservation  was  adopted  into  the 
treaty,  according  to  which  every  prelate  on  becoming 
Protestant  should  resign  his  benefice  ;  and  by  an  accom' 
panying  declaration  of  Ferdinand,  the  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical  princes  were  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  The 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  Cathohcs,  waa 
reconstituted  in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Prot- 
eetants  were  protected.  Charles  took  no  part  personally 
in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  religious  peace.  It 
involved  a  concession  to  the  adherents  of  tlie  Augsburg 
Confession  —  the  liberty  to  practice  their  religion  with- 
out molestation  or  loss  of  civil  privileges,  whether  a 
council  should  or  should  not  succeed  in  uniting  the  oppos- 
ing parties  —  a  concession  which  he  had  intended  never 
to  grant,  lint  tlie  progress  of  thought  and  the  strength 
of  religious  convictions  were  too  mighty  to  be  overcome 
by  force.  Mediieval  imperialism  was  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  The  abdication  ol 
Charles,  who  felt  himself  physically  unequal  to  the  carei 
of  his  office,  followed,  and  tie  imperial  station  devolved 
Ml  his  h'other  flSSG). 
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Thus  Protestantism  obtained  a  legal  recognition.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  the  Protestant  faith  i*apidly  spread 
even  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  says  Gieseler,  all  German; 
would  have  soon  become  Protestant.  ^ 

^  Gieseler,  iv.  i.  1  $  U. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


tttB  REFORMATION  EI  THE  SOANDINAVIAS  KINGDOMS 
m  THE  SLAVONIC   NATIONS,   AND  IN   HUNGARS. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  extended  itaolf  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, the  agency  of  the  Germans  who  were  settled  in 
these  lands  constantly  appears.  One  is  reminded  of  tha 
diffusion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  opening  a  way  for  ChriBtianity  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine.  Another  very  conspicuous  instru- 
ment in  the  spread  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  Witten- 
bei^,  the  renowned  school  to  which  yotmg  men  were 
attracted  out  of  all  the  neighbonng  lands.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  teacliii^  and  as  the  common  lan- 
guage of  educated  persons  of  whatever  nationality,  ren- 
dered this  pi-actieable.  But  tlie  Scandinavians  were  them- 
selresa  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  near  kinsmen 
of  the  Germans,  and  connected  with  them,  besides,  by  the 
bonds  of  commercial  intercourse. 

In  1397,  the  three  Scandinaviiui  kingdoms,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  each  nation  ahoiUd 
preserve  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  share  in  the  eleo 
tion  of  the  common  sovereign.  The  result,  however, 
a  long  struggle  for  Danish  supremacy  over  Sweden.  When 
the  Refonuation  in  Germany  began,  Christian  H.  of  Den- 
jiark  was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  Swedish  throne. 
(n  all  these  countries  the  prelates  were  possessed  of  great 
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Iwealth,  and  very  much  restricted   the  authoriLj  of   the 
l«oyereign  as  weW  as  the  power  of  the  sec  alar  nobles.* 

Christian  II.  was  aunouniled,  in  Denmark,  by  a  body 
[  advisers  ivho  sympathized  with  the   Lutheran  move- 
caent  in  Saxony,     He  was  himself  disposed  to  depress  the 
Mwer  of  the  ecclialastical  and  lay  aristocracy,  and,  lot 
E  thia  end,  though  not  without  the  admixture  of  other  and 
better  motives,  set  to  work  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the 
lower  classes.     The  encouragement  of  ProtcBtantism  ac- 
corded with  his  general  pohcy.     In  1520,  he  sent  for  a 
1  preacher  to  serve  as  chaplain  at  his  court  and  aa 
k  religions  instructor  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  iii- 
I  vited  Luther  himself  into  his  kingdom.    At  the  same  time 
that  Christian  availed  himself  of  the  papal  ban  as  a  war- 
rant for  his  tyranny  and  craelty  in  Sweden,  he  continued 
I  in  Denmark  to  promote  the  establishmL-nt  of  Protestant- 
^ism.    In  1521  he  put  forth  a  book  of  hiws,  which  contained 
mactmenta  of  a  Protestant  tendency ;  among  them  one 
0  encourage  the  marriage  of  all  prelates  and  priests,  and 
mother  for  dispensing  with  all  appeals  to  Rome,"    After 
1  sanguinary  proceedings  agiunst  Sweden,  finding  that 
his  crown   was  in  danger,  he  retracted  his  reformatory 
measures,  at  the  instigation  of  a  papal  legate.     But  he 
osed  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Denmark,  and 
1  uncle,  Frederic  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holetein, 
9  made  king,  in  1523. 
Frederic  at  his  accession,  though  personally  inclined  to 
Protestantisra,  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Dan- 
ieh  magnates  to  resist  its  introduction,  and  to  gi'ant  it  no 
toleration.     The  exiled  Christian  identified  himself  with 
wUhe  Protestant  cause,  though  not  with  constancy ;  for  if 
9ie   charge   lacks  proof   that,  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  in 

'  HUoter,  KtrditageidikMe  t.  DAiemarl  u.  Noniegen,  Th.  iil.  i  QleieUr,  tT. 
1.  c.  1,  j  IT;  Geijer,   Butary  of  tht  Baeda;  Hcrzng,  Rfal-Eneget.,  uticlw 
'Scbwedcn,"  "Daoemark," 
■  Mantw,  p.  5S  leq. 
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order  to  get  tlie  help  of  the  Emperor,  he  formally  ab- 
jured the  evangelical  faith,  it  is  true  that  in  1531  he 
jiromiaed  to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church  in  Norway.  Ha 
rendered  a  good  service  by  causing  the  New  Testament 
to  be  translated  into  Danish,  which  was  done  by  twc  of 
his  nobles.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  successful  in- 
iroduction  of  Lutheranism  into  Denmark  was  the  active 
propagation  of  it  in  the  Duchies  of  Sehleswig  and  Hol- 
Btein,  where,  in  1524,  Frederic  imposed  mutual  toleration 
on  both  parties.  In  Denmark  itself  the  study  of  the 
Bible  was  encouraged,  a  Biblical  theology  was  inculcated, 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses  censured  by  a  number  of  earnest 
preachers,  among  whom  was  Paul  Elia,  of  Helsingor,  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelites,  who  worked  with  much  effect 
in  this  direction,  although  at  last,  like  Erasmus,  he  chose 
to  abide  in  the  old  Church,  and  even  turned  his  weapons, 
with  a  bitter  antipathy,  against  the  Reformers.  In  1526, 
the  King  declared  liimself  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  which  was  disseminated  rapidly  in  the 
cities.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine 
was  Jobil  Taiissen,  sometimes  called  the  Danish  Luther, 
who  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  1524,  in  defiance 
of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  preached  Lutheranism 
with  marked  effect.'  The  Danish  nobility  wei-e  favorable 
to  the  King's  side,  from  jealousy  of  the  power  of'the 
prelates,  and  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  ecclesias- 
tical property.  At  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  it  was 
ordained  that  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
that  Lutheranism  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  bishops 
should  thenceforward  abstain  from  getting  the  pallium 
from  Rome,  but,  when  chosen  by  the  chapter,  should 
look  to  the  King  alone  for  the  ratification  of  their  elec- 
tion. Converts  to  Lutheranism  were  made  in  great  num- 
bera.  Wiborg  in  Jutland,  and  Malmo  In  Schonen.  were 
the  prinnipal  centres,  whence  the  reformed  faith  wae  dif 

1  Pontoppidai,  Annala  EecL  Dan.,  il.  TTi. 
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fused  OTei  the  kingdom.  Books  and  tracts  in  exposition 
and  defense  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Bible  in  the  remacular 
tongue,  were  everywhere  circulated.  The  Lutherans 
wno,  in  1530,  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  in 
forty-three  Articles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the 
land ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pledges  of  Frederic  at 
his  accession,  the  bishops  were  not  deprived  of  their 
power.  His  death,  in  1533,  led  to  a  combined  effort  on 
their  part  to  abrogate  the  recent  ecclesiastical  changes 
and  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  religion. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of 
Christian  III.,  Frederic's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  active 
in  establishing  Protestantism  in  the  Duchies ;  until  their 
consent  was  compelled  by  the  attempt  of  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  a  Protestant,  to  restore  the  deposed  Christian 
II.,  whom  they  still  more  feared  and  hated.  By  Chris- 
tian III.,  whose  admiration  for  Luther  had  been  first 
kindled  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  this  prince  was 
present,  the  authority  of  the  prelates  was  abolished,  at  a 
Diet  at  Copenhagen,  iji  1536,  and  the  Reformation  uni- 
versally legalized.  The  bishops  were  forced  to  renounce 
their  dignities.  A  constitution  for  the  Danish  Cliurch 
was  framed,  and  submitted  to  Luther  for  liis  sanction. 
Bugenhagen,  a  prominent  friend  of  the  Saxon  Reformer, 
came  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  King's  invitation,  and,  in 
1537,  cro^vned  him  and  his  Queen,  and  perfected  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Bishops,  or  superintendents, 
were  appointed  for  the  dioceses,  and  formally  consecrated 
to  their  offices  by  Bugenhagen  himself,  "  ut  verus  episco- 
pus,"  as  Luther  expressed  it.  The  University  of  Copen- 
hjigen  was  reorganized,  and  other  schools  of  learning 
tstablished  in  the  various  cities. 

This  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  was 
connected  with  events  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.^    The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  quickljf 

1  Sm  Ranke,  Deuitch.  GmA.,  ii*.  rO  leq.,  406  teq. 
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penetrated  into  every  place  wliere  the  Gorman  tongnei 
was  Bpoken.  The  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  olJ  Hanaeatic  league,  gave  it  a  hospitable  r©* 
oeption.  Tlie  strong  burgher  class  in  these  towns  lent 
a  wilMng  ear  to  the  preachers  from  Wittenberg.  The 
Ilansa,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  tlia 
fonrteeiitb  century,  comprised  in  its  confederacy  all  the 
maritime  towns  of  Germany,  together  with  Magdeburg, 
Unmswick,  and  other  intermediate  places  ;  and  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  It 
was  weakened  by  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands, 
after  1427.  The  great  value  of  the  trade  of  the  north- 
em  kingdoms,  of  the  products  of  their  mines  and  fisL- 
eries,  made  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  Liibeck,  the 
leading  city  of  the  Hansa,  to  keep  its  commercial  and 
political  supremacy.  Christian  II.,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  V.,  was  withstood  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
northern  nations  by  the  LUbeckei-s,  by  whom  Guatavnas 
/*  Vasa  was  assisted  in  gaining  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The 
cities  which,  like  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg,  had  a  magis- 
tracy that  was  favorable  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  re- 
ceived the  new  system  without  any  serious  pohtical  dis- 
tnrbance.  But  in  some  other  towns,  as  Bremen  and 
Liibeck,  the  acceptance  of  Lutheranism  was  attended  by 
changes  in  the  government,  which  were  effected  by  the 
burghers,  and  were  democratic  in  tlieir  character.  The 
new  Burgomaster,  at  Lubeck,  Wullenweber,  whom  the 
revolution  had  raised  to  power,  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  English  King,  Henry  VIII.  The  great 
object  of  Liibeck  was  to  keep  the  trade  between  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  Sea  in  its  o^m  hands.  But  the  situ- 
ation in  Denmark,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  I.,  was 
*uch  that  Liibeck  reversed  its  attitude  and  espoused  the 
L.iDse  of  the  exiled  King,  Ciiristian  1 1.  Tlie  Liibeckera 
found  that  they  could  not  longer  count  upon  the  coojDerai. 
tion  of   Denmark  in  their  commercial  policy,  and  that 
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(Jhriatian  111.,  of  Iloktem,  could  not  be  eiilisttiJ  m  iitipport 
of  their  liostile  undertakings  against  Holland.  Hence, 
they  put  fonTard  the  Count  of  Oldenbui^  as  a  champion 
of  the  banished  sovereign.  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  and 
other  cities  of  Denmark,  as  well  a.s  Strabund,  Rostock, 
and  other  old  cities  o£  the  Hansa,  at  once  trausforinetl 
their  former  municipal  system,  or  gave  to  it  a  democratic 
cast,  and  joined  hands  with  Liibeck  in  bclialf  of  Chiistiau 
II.,  whose  measures,  when  he  was  on  the  throne,  had 
looked  to  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  burgher  i  laas. 
The  confederate  cities  established  their  alliance  with 
England,  and  gained  to  th«ir  side,  a  German  prince, 
Duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  This  combination  had  to 
be  overcome  by  Christian  UI.,  before  he  could  reign  over 
Denmark.  His  energetic  efforts  were  successful;  and 
with  the  defeat  of  Liibeck,  the  democratic  or  revolution- 
ary movement,  the  radical  element,  which  thi-eatened  to 
identify  itself  with  the  Reformation,  was  subdued.  Swe- 
den contributed  its  help  to  the  attainment  of  this  result. 
Wullenweber  himself  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
principle  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  the  cause  of 
religion  must  be  kept  separate  from  schemes  of  pohtical 
or  social  revolution,  was  practically  vindicated.  In  Mun- 
ater,  this  principle  had  to  be  maintained  against  a  social- 
ist movement  in  which  the  clergy  were  the  loaders.  In 
Liibeck,  it  was  political  and  commercial  ambition  that 
sought  to  identify  with  its  own  aspirations  the  Protestant 
reform.  Christian  III.  was  a  Protestant;  hia  triumph, 
and  that  of  his  allies,  did  not  weaken  the  Protestant 
interest,  although  it  subverted  a  new  political  fabric 
which  bad  been  set  up  in  connection  with  it. 

The  reception  of  Protestantism  in  N  jrway  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  in  Denmark. 
Christian  HI.  was  at  first  opposed  in  that  country ;  but, 
re  1537,  the  Archbishon  of  Drontheim  fled,  with  the 
trvasurea  of  hia  Cathedral,  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Nor- 
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way  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province  ;i[  Denmark. 
In  Iceland,  Prt'testantism  gained  a  lodgment  through 
Bimilar  agencies,  although  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who 
had  beun  a  student  at  Wittenberg,  was  an  active  and  in- 
fluential teacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 

As  early  as  1519,  two  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  Olaf  and  Laivrence  Petersen, 
b^an  to  preach  the  evangehcal  doctrine  in  Sweden.  The 
Meformation  prevailed,  however,  through  the  poUtical  rev- 
olution which  raised  Guatavus  Vasa  to  the  throne.  Chria- 
tian  II.  of  Denmai'k  was  supported  in  his  endeavors  to 
conquer  Sweden,  by  papal  edicts,  and  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  archbishop,  Gustavus  Trolle.  The  Swedish  prel- 
ates were  favorable  to  the  Danish  interest.  Gustavus  Vasa, 
a  nobleman  who  was  related  to  the  family  of  Stur^,  which 
had  furnished  several  administrators  or  regents  to  Sweden 
prior  to  its  conquest  by  Christian  II,,  undertook  to  lib- 
erate his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  succeeded  in 
hia  patriotic  enterprise.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine,  and  was  the  more  inclined  to  secure  for 
it  the  ascendency,  aa  he  coveted  for  his  impoverished 
treasury  the  vast  wealth  which  had  been  aj:cumulated  by 
the  ecclesiastics.  He  appointed  Lawrence  Andersen,  a 
aonvert  to  Lutheranism,  his  chancellor ;  Olaf  Petersen  he 
•nade  a  preacher  in  Stockholm,  and  Lawrence  Petersen  a 
theoli^cal  professor  at  Upsala.  Plots  of  the  bishops  in 
behalf  of  Christian  II.  naturally  stimulated  tlie  predilec- 
tion of  Gustavua  for  the  Protestant  system.  A  public 
disputation  ^vas  held  in  1524,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
king,  at  Upsala,  in  which  Olaf  Petersen  maintained  the 
Lutheran  opinions.  The  pecuniary  burdens  which  Gua- 
tavus  laid  upon  the  clergy  excited  disaffection  among  them. 
Finally,  at  the  Diet  of  Westeraa,  in  1527,  the  controversy 
was  brought  to  a  crisis.  Gustavus  threatened  to  abdicaM 
hifi  tlirone  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with.     Ttu 
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reitalt  was  that  liberty  was  granted  "  for  the  preachers  to 
proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  s  Protestant  de&iiition 
being  coupled  with  this  phraae  ;  and  the  property  of  tie 
Church,  with  the  authority  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  King.  The 
churches  which  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  preserved 
their  revenues.  The  ecclesiastical  property  fell  for  the 
most  part  to  the  possession  of  the  nobles.  The  common 
people,  not  inatructed  in  the  new  doctrine,  were  generally 
attached  to  the  old  religious  system.  Gustavus  proposed 
to  introduce  changes  gradually,  and  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  peasantry.  He  had  to  put  down  a  dan- 
gerons  insurrection  which  was  excited  in  part  by  piiesta 
who  were  hostile  to  tlie  reli^oua  innovations.  By  de- 
grees the  Swedish  nation  acquired  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  and  worship,  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eric  XIV.,  whose  partiality  to  Calvinism  made 
no  impression  on  his  subjects.  Then  followed  John  III. 
(1568-1592),  V  10  married  a  Catholic  princess  of  Poland, 
and  who  made  a  prolonged,  and  what  at  times  seemed 
Ukely  to  prove  i  successful  effort,  with  the  aid  of  astute 
Jesuits,  to  introduce  a  moderate  type  of  Catholicism,  and 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  its  adoption.  Popular  feeling 
was  against  him  ;  and  after  his  death  the  liturgy  which 
he  hod  established  and  obstinately  maintained,  was  abol- 
ished by  a  Council  at  Upsala  in  1593,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  National  Church. 
Bigismund  III.  of  Poland,  on  account  of  his  Cathohcisra, 
was  prevented  from  reigning ;  and  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  given  to  Gustavus  Vasa's  youngest  son,  Charles  IX  , 
who  became  king  in  1604,  ^ 

The  destruction  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constance 

L  1415,  followed  in  th«  next  year  by  the  execution  c( 

Iferan-e  of  Prague,  sent  a  thrill  of  indigDation  through  thii 
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greater  portion  of  the  Boliemiau  people.'  Ths  Bohe> 
mlans  were  couverted  from  heatlieniBoi  by  two  Greek 
luonka,  Metliodiua  and  Cyiil ;  but  the  powor  of  thi)  Ger- 
mans, coupled  with  tlie  iuflueoce  of  the  Komau  see,  bB' 
cured  their  adhesion  to  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  Middla 
Ages,  however,  a  struggle  took  pkce  between  the  ver- 
nacular and  the  Latin  ritual.  An  application  for  leava 
to  use  the  former  was  denied  in  a  peremptory  manner  by 
Gregory  VII.  Underlying  the  raovement  of  which  Huu 
was  the  principal  author,  was  a  national  and  a  religious 
feeling.  The  favorers  of  the  Hussite  reform  were  of  tha 
Slavic  population  ;  its  opponents  were  the  Germans.  The 
contest  of  the  two  parties  in  tlie  University  of  Prague  led  to 
an  academical  revolution,  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  which  gave  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  the  natives.  Hence,  the 
German  students  left  in  a  body  ;  and  out  of  this  great 
exodus  arose  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  effect  of 
this  academical  quarrel  was  to  establish  the  ascendency 
of  Huss  and  his  followers.  While  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance was  in  session,  Jacobellus,  priest  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  at  Prague,  began  to  administer  the  cup  to 
the  laity  ;  and  the  practice  obtained  the  sanction  of  Huss 
himself.  The  cup  had  been  originally  withdrawn  from 
laymen,  not  with  tlie  design  to  confer  a  new  distinction 
upon  the  priestly  order,  but  simply  from  reverence  for 
the  sacramental  wine,  which  was  often  spilled  in  the 
distribution  of  it  through  an  assembly.'  The  custom, 
once  establislied,  became  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Church,  and 
contributed  to  enhance  still  further  the  dignity  of  the 
sacerdotal  class.  Thomas  Aquinas  aided  in  confirming 
the  innovation  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  concomitance, 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  ele- 

'  For  warka  relating  to  Bohsmian  ecclosiulical  hiator;,  tat  Biipra,  p.  Al;  Uiis 
Lentaat,  ffitt.  dt  la  Outrrt  d.  ffaaila  tl  du  CancOt  de  BiWi;  PMheck,  ()» 
tAicktt  d.  GtstnrtformnL  in  S6hmtn  (l^SO). 

"*  Gieiilw,  DogmnngtMchichte,  p.  b49. 
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inents,  and  ia  received,  therefore,  by  him  who  partakes  ol 
ihe  bread  alone.  The  Utmquiatf}  of  Bohemia  claimed 
the  cap.  They  went  beyond  the  position  of  Husa,  and  a»- 
Berted  that  the  reception  of  both  elements  ia  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Henceforward  the  demand 
for  the  chalice  became  the  most  distinguishing  bailge  of 
the  Hussites,  the  subject  of  a  long  and  terrible  contest. 
The  Council  at  Constance  pronounced  the  Utraquist  op- 
ponents of  the  Church  doctrine  heretics. 

Fifty-four  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  sent  from 
Prague  a  letter  to  the  Council  in  which  they  repelled  the 
accusations  of  heresy  which  had  been  made  against  their 
countrymen,  and  denouncetl  in  the  strongest  language  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Huss.  This  was  before  the  burning 
of  Jerome,  an  event  that  raised  the  storm  of  indignation 
in  Bohemia  to  a  greater  height.  The  Prague  University 
declared  for  the  Utraquists,  and  their  doctiTne  speedily 
gained  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  nation. 

The  Council,  and  Martin  V.,  resolved  upon  forcible 
measures  for  the  repression  of  the  Bohemian  erroriBta. 
Bohemia  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  execution  of  these  measures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sig- 
ismund,  its  head,  who  was  an  object  of  special  hatred  in 
Bohemia  on  accoimt  of  hia  agency  in  the  death  of  H-uss. 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which 
went  far  beyond  the  Utraquista  in  their  doctrinal  innova- 
tions, and  in  hostility  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  T»- 
boril«s,  as  they  were  styled,  gathered  in  vast  multitudes 
to  hear  preaching,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  one 
■oother.^  Their  creed,  which  took  on  new  phases  from 
time  to  time,  embraced  the  leading  points  of  what,  a 
century  later,  was  included  in  Protestantism ;  although 
their  tenets  were  not  deduced  from  simple  and  funda- 
mental principles,  nor  bound  together  in  a  Ic^cally  oohe- 
lent  system.  Unlike  th^  ordinary  Utraquiata,  they  !» 
'  CMTWKkkA.  L  la . 
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jected  tranBubstantiation.  They,  also,  appealel  to  tbfl 
Bible,  aa  alone  authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  the  popes,  to  the  councils,  or  to  the  fathers. 
For  a  while,  chiliaatic  and  apocalyptic  theories  prevailed 
among  them.  Discordant  political  tendencies  Fv^>arated 
the  Utmquists  from  the  Taborites  —  the  lattei  cherish- 
ing democratic  ideas  respecting  government  and  society. 
The  opposition  which  they  experienced  converted  their 
enthusiasm  into  fanaticism ;  and,  moved  by  a  furious 
iconoclastic  spirit,  they  assaulted  churches  and  convents, 
and  destroyed  the  treasures  which  had  been  gathered  by 
the  priesthood,  and  the  "  implements  of  idolatry."  In 
Ziaka,  the  most  noted  of  their  leaders,  they  had  a  general 
of  fierca  and  stubborn  bravery  ;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigh  irresistible. 

In  1421,  the  moderate  Utraquists,  or  Caliitines,  em- 
bodied their  beHef  in  four  articles,  the  Articles  of  Prague, 
■which  became  a  memorable  document  in  the  history  of 
the  Hussite  controversies.'  They  required  that  the  Word 
of  God  should  be  preached  freely  and  without  hindrance, 
by  Christian  priests,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Boh&- 
mia  ;  that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered,  in  both 
forms,  to  all  Christians,  not  excluded  by  mortal  sin  from 
the  reception  of  it ;  that  priests  and  monks  should  be  di- 
vested of  their  control  over  worldly  goods ;  that  mortal 
eins,  especially  all  pubHc  transgressions  of  God's  law, 
whether  by  priests  or  laymen,  should  be  subject  to  a  r^- 
ular  and  strict  discipline ;  and  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  all  slanderous  accusations  against  the  Bohemian  people. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Utraquists  to  the  Taborites, 
the  moderate  to  the  radical  Hussites,  the  history  o!  Bo- 
hemia for  a  century  intimately  depends.  The  two  parties 
might  unite  in  a  crisis  involving  danger  to  both ;  but 
they  were  often  at  war  with  one  another ;  and  their  com- 
mon enemy  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account  their 
1  Cienrenka,  I.  IW;  Gieieler,  m.  v.  B,  i  IGl,  n.  U. 
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mutual  diiferences.  Tlie  most  conspicuouB  feature  that 
belonged  to  tlietn,  in  common,  viae  the  demand  that  the 
cup  should  be  administered  to  the  laity. 

Three  crusades,  undertaken  by  the  authority,  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Church,  filled  Bohemia  with  tho 
horrora  of  war ;  but  they  wholly  failed  to  subdue  the 
heretics  who  were  united  to  resist  them.  Vast  armies 
were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bohemians  repaid  the  attacks  made  upon  them, 
by  devastating  incursionB  into  the  neighboring  German 
territory,  ruled  by  their  enemies. 

Convinced,  at  last,  of  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  con- 
quer the  Hussites,  their  opponents  consented  to  treat  with 
them.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who 
bad  accompanied  the  taat  crusading  army  against  them, 
and  sliared  in  its  disastrous  overthrow,  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Basel  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
them.  Having  first  carefully  obtained  abundant  guaran- 
ties for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn  pledges  that 
tbey  should  have  a  free  and  full  hearing,  the  Utraquist 
delegates — representatives  of  both  the  leading  parties, 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  —  presented  themselves  at 
Basel.  At  their  head  was  Rokyijana,  who  belonged  to 
the  moderate  party,  but  was  held  in  universal  esteem  for 
his  talents,  learning,  and  moral  excellence.  The  Hussite 
theologians  used  their  freedom  to  the  full  extent.  They 
harangued  the  Council  for  days  in  defense  of  the  pro- 
scribed doctrines,  in  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Husa, 
and  on  tlie  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  which  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  apply  a  remedy.  The  difference  between  the  t*ro 
Bohemian  parties  was  brought  out  in  the  speeches  of 
their  respective  representatives,  and  was  skillfully  used  by 
Cesarini  and  the  Council,  in  order  to  widen  the  separa- 
tion between  tliem.  After  long  negotiations,  and  the 
I  lending  of  an  embassy  from  the  Council  to  Bohemia,  the 
1  Hussites  obtained  certain  concessions  which  were  set  forth 
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A  doctuneiit  termed  Uie  Compactata.     The  c 

_  it  be  given  iu  both  Idnda  to  all  adidts,  who  Bhould 

desire  it ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  that 

wliole  Christ  is  received  uinler  each  of  the  elemejita 

bifliction  of  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 

which  the  Utraquists  insisted,  must  be  left  with  prieflta 

the  case  of  clerical  persons,  and  mth  magistrat-es  in 

tlie  case  of  laymen.     The  Article  in  regard  to  the   ^ee 

preacliing  of  the  AVord  was  qualifietl  by  confining  the  lib- 

«rtv  to  preach,  to  persons  regularly  called,  and  authorized 

bv  bishops,     Aa  to  the  control  of  property,  this  was  to  be 

nliowed  to  secular  priests  only,  and  by  them  to  be  exer- 

dsetl  according  to  the  prescribed  rules.     The  Compactata 

tJie  charter,   in   defense   of   which   the    Utraquista 

many  a  Iiard  contest ;   since  it  was   a  constant 

fort  of  the  popes  to  annul  the  concessions  which  it  oon- 

taioedt  and  to  reduce  even  the  most  moderate  of  the 

Hussite  sects  to  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Roman  ritual, 

^od  to  the  miuidates  of  the  Roman  See.     This  i^reement 

tted  also   to   divide  the  Calixtines    and   Taboritea 

[jllto  mutually  hostile  camps.     An  armed  conflict  ensued, 

which   the    Taborites  were   thoroughly  vanquished. 

iBOceforward  the  power  remained  in  tlie  hands  of  the 

[ulsts  who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to 

doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Cathohc  Church  in  other 

'ies  as  their  convictions  would  allow.     It  was  tar 

being  true  that  peace  resulted  from  the  downfall  of 

Taborites,  and  the  conciliatory  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 

Tlie  history  of  Bohemia,  through  the  fifteenth 

itury,  is  a  long  record  of  bitter  and'  bloody  conflicte, 

iving  for  their  end  the  restoration  of  imifomiity  in  re- 

,ion.     About  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  new  party, 

Brethren  in  Unity,  who  inherited  many  of  the  doo- 

lal  ideas  of  the  Taborites,  but  with  a  more  conserva- 

e  tenet  relative  to  the  sacrament,  and  a  more  gentle 

id  peaceful  temper,  separated  entirely  from  the  Church 
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They,  id  their  tnm,  were  the  objects  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  more  orthodox  Utraqiusts.  Ultimat«Iy  the 
Brethren  were  joined  by  some  nobles,  and  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  security.  They  were  connected  with 
certain  Waldensian  Christiana,  and,  to  some  extent,  in- 
fluenccd  by  them. 

Thus  Bohemia  for  several  generations  had  really  been 
engaged  in  a  stru^le  to  build  up  a  national  church  in  op- 
position to  the  dominating  and  unifying  spirit  of  Rome. 
When  Luther's  doctrine  became  known,  it  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Brethren,  and  they  desired  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Saxon  reform.  At  first  Luther  waa 
not  satisfied  with  their  opinions,  especially  on  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but,  after  conferences  with  them,  he  concluded  that 
their  faults  were  chiefly  in  expression  and  were  owing  to 
a  want  of  theological  culture.  After  the  example  of  the 
Lutherans  at  Augsburg,  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  in 
1535,  presented  to  King  Ferdinand  their  Confession. 
The  Calixtines  were  divided  on  the  question  of  pushing 
forwaid  the  Hussite  reform  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Luthei.  A  majority  of  the  estates  waa  at  first  obtained 
in  favor  of  declarations  virtually  Lutheran.  But  the 
more  conservative  Utraqulsts,  who  planted  tlieniselvea  on 
the  Compactata,  soon  rallied  and  gained  the  upjwr  hand. 
However,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  continued  to  spread  and 
to  multiply  its  adherents  among  the  Cahstines  as  well  as 
the  Brethren.  The  two  parties,  on  embracing  Protestant- 
ism, diffei'ed  from  one  another  chiefly  on  points  of  dis- 
cipline. When  the  Smatcaldic  war  broke  out,  the  Utrs- 
qmats  refused  to  tumiah  troops  to  Ferdinand,  in  aid  of 
the  attempt  of  Charies  V.  to  crush  the  Protfstanf«,  but 
joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Bohemians  shared  m 
full  measm'e  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  Protestant 
party  after  their  defeat  at  Miihlberg.  Ferdinand  inflicted 
apon  them  severe  penalties.  Toleration  was  now  denied 
to  all  except  the  anti-Lutheran  Hussites ;  and  tliis  drove 
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man;  of  the  Brethren  into  Poland  and  Pnibsia.  Fruni 
the  yeitr  1552,  the  Jesuits  who  then  came  into  the  country, 
endeavored  to  persecute  all  whose  dissent  from  the  Romish 
Church  went  beyond  the  standard  of  the  Compactata 
In  1575,  the  Evangelical  Calixtines  and  Brethren  united 
in  presenting  a  contesaion  of  faith  to  Maximilian  II.  As 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  there  was  no  safety 
for  the  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  Swiss  reform, 
In  1609,  to  such  as  received  the  confession  of  1575  Uiera 
■was  granted  a  letter  patent  —  or  "letter  of  majesty" — 
which  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality  with  the 
Catholics. 


When  the  German  Reformation  began,  Poland  was 
riaing  to  that  position  which  rendered  it,  a  generation 
later,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Slavonic  population  of  Poland  had  never  manifested 
any  peculiar  devotion  to  the  Roman  see.  Conflicts  be- 
tween nobles  and  bishops,  in  which  carnal  weapons  on 
one  side  were  often  opposed  to  the  excommunication  and 
the  interdict  on  the  other,  and  contests  between  princes 
and  the  popes  on  questions  of  prerogative,  had  been  abun- 
dant in  Polish  history  for  several  centuries.^  At  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Poles  were  active  in  the  party  o! 
reform.  Well-founded  disaffection  at  the  immoral  char- 
acter of  the  clei^  had  widely  prevailed.  Hence  the 
anti-sacerdotal  sects,  as  the  Waldenses  and  the  Beghards, 
won  many  followers,  and  were  not  exterminated  by  the 
Inquisition,  by  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  their  open  manifestation  was  suppressed.  Far 
more  influential  were  the  Hussites,  who  did  much  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  Protestantism.  Bohemian  Brethren, 
JnTen  from  their  own  land,  naturally  took  refuge  in  Po- 
land. These  circumstances,  and  other  agencies,  such  ai 
the  residence  of  Polish  students  at  Wittenberg  and  the 
>  HiTMg,  Biat-EiKict.,  art.  "  Polea." 
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employment  of  Lutheran  teachers  and  preachers  in  the 
famihca  of  nobles,  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  It  early  gained  disciples,  especially 
in  the  German  cities  of  Polish  Prussia,  In  Dantzig,  the 
principal  city  of  this  province,  it  made  such  progress  that 
rn  1524  five  churches  were  given  up  to  its  adherents. ^  But 
Uere  a  turbulent  party  arose  who,  not  satisfied  with  tol 
eration,  insisted  upon  driving  out  the  Catholic  worship, 
and  succeeded  by  violent  measures  in  displacing  the  exist- 
ing magistrates,  and  in  supplying  their  places  with  offieera 
from  their  own  number.  The  interference  of  the  Kijig, 
Sigismund  I.,  was  invoked,  who  restored  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  progress  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  however, 
was  not  stopped,  and  Dantzig  in  the  next  reign  became 
predominantly  Protestant.  Tlie  council  and  the  burgher* 
of  Elbing  accepted  the  Reformation  in  1523.  Thorn  also 
became  Protestant.  The  advance  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  neighboring  communities  made  it  impossible  to  exclude 
it  from  Poland,  where  numerous  burghers  and  powerful 
nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  By  the  treaty  of  Thorn 
in  1466,  the  old  Teutonic  order  of  crusading  knights, 
which  had  long  governed  Prussia,  surrendered  West  Prus- 
sia and  EiToeland  to  Poland,  and  retained  East  Prussia  as 
a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown.  At  the  request  of  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Grand  Master,  two  preachers  were  sent 
by  Luther  to  Konigsbei^,  in  1523,  The  Reformation 
swiftly  spread  ;  and  when  Albert,  after  havuig  been  de- 
feated by  Poland,  secularized  his  duchy,  in  1625,  the 
prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doctrme  was  secured.  In 
1544,  he  founded  the  University  of  Konigsberg  for  the 
education  of  preachers  and  the  extension  of  the  new  faith. 
In  Livonia,  which,  after  1521,  was  independent  of  the 
f entonic  Order,  the  Reformation  likewise  found  a  vrilling 

1  Kruinski,  StUgitmt  SUtory  of  tht  Slavonic  ffaliant,  p.  ISSi  BiiiotT/  ej 
ttn  Rtfonuitkrx  in  Poland,  i.  Ill  sk.  DU  8M<J!ialt  d.  Polniidttn  Liuidtm 
IM  (Huuborg,  1T6B),  [.  (33. 
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acceptance.  As  early  ns  1524,  Luther  addressed  a 
printed  letter  to  the  professors  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
in  Kiga,  Revel,  and  Dorpat.  Cities  in  the  various  parta 
of  Poland  and  families  of  distinction  embraced  the  new 
faith.  In  1548  a  multitude  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  exilea 
from  their  country,  came  in  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
Interest.  In  this  year  Sigisraund  I.  died,  and  was  mio- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Sigismund  II,,  or  Sigismund  Augua- 
tns,  who  was  friendly  to  the  evangelical  doctrine,  Cal- 
vin dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  subsequently  corresponded  with  him. 
In  the  Diet  of  1552,  strong  indignation  was  manifested 
(gainst  the  clei^  on  account  of  the  proceedings  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  against  Stadntcki,  an  eminent  noble- 
man. The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  inflict  any  temporal 
punishment  on  those  whom  they  might  pronounce  hetero- 
dox.' At  a  Diet  at  Piotrkow  in  1555,  a  national  council 
for  the  settlement  of  religions  difFerencee  was  demanded, 
and  was  prevented  from  assembling  only  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  Pope.  ReUgious  freedom  was  gi-anted 
by  the  Iring  to  the  cities  of  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing  ; 
and  also  to  Livonia  in  the  treaty  of  1561,  by  which  it 
was  annexed  to  Poland.  Dissension  among  Protestant* 
themselves  was  tlie  chief  hindrance  m  the  way  of  the 
complete  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  wliich  at  this 
time  had  penetrated  all  ranks  of  society.  The  Calviniste 
were  numerous ;  they  oi^anized  themselves  according  to 
the  Presbytei-ian  form,  and  a  union  between  them  and  the 
Brethren,  in  respect  to  doctrine,  was  cemented  at  a  synod 
in  1555.  Opposed  to  these  were  the  Lutherans,  who 
were  mostly  Germane,  and  who  took  little  pains  to  prop- 
agate their  system  through  the  instrumentality  of  any 
other  language  than  their  own.  The  Unitarians  formed 
ft  third  party,  which  found  a  leader  in  the  erudite  Italian, 

mi,  pp.  U2,  1.13.    Regcnvol. 
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Faustus  Socinus,  aiid  became  strong,  in  partLcuii.r  among 
the  higher  classes.  The  intestine  divisions  among  the 
Protestants  afforded  in  various  ways  a  great  iidvautnge 
to  their  iintagoniHts,  An  able,  accomplished,  and  inde- 
fatigable defender  of  Catholicism  was  foiuid  in  llosius, 
Bishop  of  Cuhn,  and,  after  1561,  of  Enuetand.  Ou  the 
Protestant  aide,  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  ol 
onion,  as  well  as  for  bis  general  character  and  diver^iGed 
labors,  was  John  a  Lasco.  Bom  of  a  wealthy  and  aris- 
tocratic family  in  Poland,  he  was  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  after  completing  his  studies  in  his  native 
country,  he  resorted  to  foreign  universities,  especially  Loii- 
v&m  and  Basel.  At  Basel  he  was  intimate  with  Erasmus, 
and  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  his  house.  For  eleven  years, 
from  the  year  1526,  he  labored  to  establish  in  Poland  a 
reformation  after  the  Erasmian  type.  Finding  his  exertions 
fi-uitless,  he  left  hia  country,  took  a  more  decided  positioi; 
on  the  Protestant  side,  and  for  a  number  of  years  superin- 
tended the  organisation  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  East 
Friesland.  After  the  Smalcaldic  war  and  the  passage  of 
the  Interim,  he  went  to  Eugland,  where  he  was  brought 
into  a  close  relation  with  Cranmer,  and  took  chaise  of 
the  church  of  foreign  residents,  first  in  London  and  then, 
from  1553  to  1556,  in  Frankfort.  After  the  Polish  Diet 
in  1556  had  granted  a  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  the  houses  of  individual  noblemen,  Lasco  was 
called  back  to  his  country  by  Kii^  Sigismnnd,  Here  ha 
Ifibored  to  promote  unity  between  the  CalvinJsta  and 
Lutherans,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
He  died  in  1560.  Ten  years  after,  the  Lutherans,  iu- 
Buciicod  by  counsel  from  Wittenberg,  where  the  school  cA 
Melancthon  then  had  sway,  joined  with  the  Swiss  tad 
the  Brethren,  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir,  in  the  adoption 
of  a  common  creed.  This  Confession  is  consonant  with 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  carefully 
avoids  language  that  might  give  offense  to  Lutherans; 
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and  it  includes  an  explicit  sanction  of  the  Saxon  Confm* 
•ion,  which  had  been  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Coancij 
oi  Trent.'  After  the  death,  of  Sigiaramid  iii  1572,  the 
crown  became  elective,  and  the  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
aaaent  to  the  "Pax  Dissidentium,"  which  guaranteed 
equality  of  rights  to  all  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
Ihe  term  "  Dissidents "  were  included  the  Catholics  aJi 
well  aa  the  other  religious  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Anjou, 
afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  on  being  elected  King  of 
Poland,  in  1573,  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  taking 
solemn  oaths  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion  against 
persecution  and  aggression.  But  the  royal  power  was  so 
much  weakened  that,  although  the  monarcbs  might  effect; 
much  by  the  bestowal  of  honors  and  offices,  the  ^te  of 
Protestantism  depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the 
nobles.  To  detach  these  from  the  Protestant  side  and  to 
gain  them  over  to  the  Cathohc  Church,  through  institu- 
tions of  education  and  by  other  influences,  formed  one 
prime  object  of  the  Jesuits ;  to  whom,  in  connection  with 
the  fatal  divisions  and  quarrels  of  Protestants,  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  was  to  be  indebted  for  its  great  succeas  in 
Poland. 

Numerous  Germans  were  settled  in  Hungary,  by  whom 
the  doctrines  and  the  writings  of  Luther  were  brought  into 
that  country.  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  Waldenses  yet 
more,  contributed  to  the  favorable  reception  of  Protes- 
tantism by  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Hun- 
garian students  not  only  resorted  to  the  univeraities  of 
Poland,  but  went  to  Wittenberg  also,  and  returned  to 
disseminate  the  principles  which  they  had  learned  from 
Luther  and  Melancthon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  new  faith 
was  forbidden.  A  savage  law  against  Lutherans,  which 
was  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ofen,  in  1523,  did  not  stop  the 
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prt^resa  of  the  Protestant  movement.  It  emanated  from 
the  people,  and  silently  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
1523,  the  Prot«staiitA  were  the  prevailing  party  in  Her- 
mamistadt,  and  two  years  after,  the  five  royal  free  cities 
in  Upper  Hungary  adopted  the  Reformation.'  The  nei* 
views  were  embraced  also  by  powerful  nobles.  At  the 
begiiming  of  the  sixteenth  century,  princes  of  the  Slavonic 
liouse  of  Jagellon  reigned  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Po- 
l(Uid,  Bohemia,  and  Hmigary.  But  they  found  it  for  tlieir 
interest  to  connect  themselves,  by  matrimonial  alliances, 
with  the  ruling  family  in  Austria.^  Louis  II.,  in  1526, 
attempted  to  stem  the  great  invasion  of  the  Turks,  mider 
Soliman,  with  an  insufficient  force,  and  perished  after  his 
great  defeat  at  Mohacs.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  claimed 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  the  death 
of  Louis  left  vacant.  By  prudent  management,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  election  as  King  of  Bohemia, 
agfunst  his  ambitious  competitor,  tlie  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
In  Hungary  he  entered  into  war  with  a  rival  aspirant  to 
the  crown,  one  of  the  great  magnates,  John  of  Z^poJya, 
voivode  of  Transylvania.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Z4polya 
found  it  expedient  to  denounce  the  Protestants,  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  bishops.  But  neither  found  it 
possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
to  engage  in  persecution.  During  this  domestic  conflict, 
the  Refornrntion  advanced  in  the  portions  of  Hungary 
not  occupied  by  the  Turks.  By  the  peace  of  1538,  Ferdi- 
nand gained  the  throne.  John  was  to  retain  Tranaylvii- 
nitt,  and  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  during  his  life.  After 
his  death,  bis  Queen,  Isabella,  clung  to  his  possessions, 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  continuance  of  war.  The 
wliole  Saxon  population  of  Transylvania  adopted  the 
Augsbui^  Confession ;  the  Synod  of  ErdiJd,  in  Hungary, 
issued  a  like  declaration.  Even  the  widow  of  Louia 
favored  the  Lutheran  doctnne.  Qneen  Isabella,  in  1557, 
■  GiMtlBT,  IV.  i.  2,  S  IS.  *  Haike,  D-uUol.  Gae/iitlilt.  ii.  SH  Mq 
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granted  to  tlie  adlierenta  of  the  Augsburg  OonfeaBioa 
equal  political  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Hungary,  like 
Polanil,  waa  a,  severe  sufferer  tlirough  the  strife  ol 
Prot«atantB  among  themselves.  The  Swiss  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  found  favor,  especially  among  the  unlive 
Hungarians.  It  derived  increased  popularity  afti-r  the 
adoption  of  it  by  Matthew  Devay,  who  was  the  raoal 
eminent  of  the  Pi-otestant  leaders.^  After  studying  at 
Ciacow,  he  i-esided  for  a  time  at  Wittcnbei^,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Luther ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Ins  couutiy,  became 
a  very  successful  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  H« 
was  more  than  once  imprisoned,  but  did  not  cense,  by 
preaching  and  by  liis  publications,  to  promote  the  Prot- 
eetant  cause.  In  1533,  he  puhUshed  a  Magyar  transla- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  three  yeai-s  after- 
wards, a  vereion  of  the  Gospels.  Devay  had  been  inti- 
mate vrith  Melaucthon,  who  preached  in  Latin  to  him  and 
to  other  students  who  did  not  understand  Gennan ;  and  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Grynseus  and  other  Swiss  Re- 
formers. About  the  year  1540,  Devay  began  to  promul- 
gate the  Calviniatic  view  of  the  Sacrament,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  of  Luther,  who  expressed  his  surprise  in 
letters  to  Hungarians.  In  1557,  or  1558,  a  Calvinistie 
creed  was  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Czenger.^  The  Calvin- 
iatic doctrine  ultimately  prevailed  and  established  itself 
among  the  Magyar  Protestants.  In  Transylvania,  the 
Unitarians  were  numerous,  and  they  were  granted  tolera- 
tion  in  1571 ;  so  that  four  legalized  forms  of  religion 
existed  there.  Notwithstanding  the  uiihappy  contest  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Protestantism  continued  to 
gain  ground  in  Hungary,  through  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand 
I.  and  Maximilian  II.,  and  for  a  long  time  under  Rudolph 

1  Hgnog,  RtaUEncyd.,  vol.  xix.  Lunp«,  BiU.  EccL  Ref.  in  Jtangaria  it 
rnn^JkFania  (IT23),  p.  73 

*  Canfamo  Cfo^ertfu,  in  Niemej'er,  p.  bH.  In  ISSfi  all  of  ths  HnaguiH 
dlvlnulio  churches  lubautMd  to  th«  Ci»t/uiu  Bclt€liea. 
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n.  Only  three  magnates  remained  in  the  old  Church. 
But  Hungary  was  to  furnish  a  field  on  which  the  CathoUo 
Reaction,  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
exert  its  power  with  marked  success.^ 

1  At  an  early  date,  there  were  nomeroufl  followers  of  Lather  in  the  Nether- 
lands; but  it  will  be  more  conyenient  to  namta  the  progress  >f  ProtestantioB 
in  other  coontries,  after  describing  the  rise  of  CalTinism 
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The  Reformation  was  firmly  csbiblislied  in  Germanj 
before  it  had  talien  root  or  had  found  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  the  Romanic  nations.  Sucli  a  leader  at 
length  appeared  in  the  person  of  John  Calvin,  whose  in- 
fluence was  destined  to  extend  much  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Latin  nations,  ajid  whose  name  was  to  go  down  to 
posterity  in  frequent  association  mth  tJiat  of  Luther.' 
Calvin  was  bom  at  Nojon,  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1509.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Luther 
posted  his  theses.  He  belongs  to  the  second  generation 
of  reformers,  and  this  circumstance  is  important  as  affect- 
ing both  his  own  personal  history  and  tlie  character  of  his 
work.  When  he  arrived  at  manhood,  the  open  war  upon 
the  old  Church  had  already  been  waged  for  a  score  of 
years.  The  family  of  Calyin  had  been  of  humble  rank, 
but  it  was  advanced  by  his  father,  who  held  various 
ofBces,  including  that  of  notary  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
at  Noyon,  and  secretary  to  the  biahopric.  The  physical 
constitution  of  Calvin  was  not  strong,  but  his  uncommon 
intellectual  power  was  early  manifest.     Attracting  the  re- 

1  The  Lift  of  CaMn,  by  Theoilore  Bezs,  [a  the  work  of  B  cnnteniporaiT  aod 
Mind:  D^  Leben  JoAann  Cu/niu,  von  Piiil  Hcdtt  (llamlitirg,  183S),  i 
Ihoroagb,  but  diffusely  written  biograpiiy'  J'^l'"""  Calvin,  fine  Kirche  «.  ttin 
Btnnl  in  (itnf,  van  F.  W.  Ksmpscbulte,  Enter  Band  (Leipzic,  1BS9).  Kunp' 
•chulte  i>  a  Romui  Catholic,  Iharoagh  in  liis  re^earchea  and  diapasnionate,  but 
a«  friendiy  to  Calvin.  Henry  and  KampwhHlte  may  be  pmfitaWy  read 
togelhpr.  Johnnna  Ci/it'n,  Lebtn  u.  auigcwSSlIt  SciriJUn,  van  Dr.  L.  StiibeliD 
lElberfeld,  1883!-  This  is  the  best  of  the  German  lives  of  Ihe  r^toimer.  i 
rtlusble,  Impart  il  Lift  of  Catria  li  (hat  of  Dyer  (London,  ISE  >). 
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gard  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor,  residing  at  Noyon, 
he  was  taken  under  their  patronage  and  instructed  mth 
their  childi'en.  He  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  con- 
flict with  penury  which  many  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers  were  obliged  in  their  youth  to  undergo.  When 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  the 
income  of  a  chaplaincy,  to  which,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  income  of  another  benefice  was  added.  At  the  outset 
his  father  intended  that  he  should  be  a  priest.  Trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  he  was  first  in  the  College  de  la  Marche, 
where  he  was  taught  Latin  by  a  cultivated  Humanist, 
Maturin  Cordier,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
derius,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  life-long  attachment,  and 
whom  he  succeeded  in  placing  in  charge  of  his  school  at 
Geneva.  He  also  studied  in  the  College  Montaigu,  where 
he  was  trained  in  scholastic  logic  under  a  learned  Span- 
iard, who  afterwards,  in  the  same  school,  guided  the 
studies  of  Ignatius  Loyola.^  There  Calvin  surpassed  his 
companions  in  assiduity  and  aptitude  to  learn  ;  but  he 
spent  much  of  the  time  by  himself,  and  from  his  serious, 
and,  perhaps,  severe  turn  of  mind,  vvas  nicknamed  "  The 
Accusative  Case."  ^  He  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
had  received  the  tonsure,  and  even  preached  occasionally, 
but  had  not  taken  orders,  when  his  father,  from  ambitious 
motives,  changed  his  plan  and  concluded  to  qualify  his 
son  for  the  profession  of  a  jurist.^  He  accordingly  prose- 
cuted his  legal  studies  imder  celebrated  teachers  at  Or- 
leans and  Bourges.  As  a  student  of  law  he  attained  the 
highest  pi-oficiency  and  distinction.  He  undermined  his 
health  by  studying  late  into  the  night,  in  order  to 
arrange  and  digest  the  contents  of  the  lectures  which  he 
had  heard  during  the  day.^     Early  in  the  morning  he 

I  Kampschoite,  i.  223.  ^  Goizot,  8t.  LmUs  and  Cakrin,  p.  156. 

*  Cmlrinsayjof  his  father:  '' Qaum  videret  egam  scientlam  pasaim  aag«n 
«M  cnltores  opibus,  spes  ilia  repente  earn  impolit  ad  matandiim  consiliom.'* 
^Pre/ace  to  the  Prndnu, 

4  Besa,  VUaJohanmU  Cal^ni,  il.     "Somr   pceie  nnllioB,"  uijt  Besa  io  hif 

flofing  remarks  opon  Calvin,  xxxi. 
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wonid  awake  to  repeat  to  Iiimself  what  he  had  thus  r* 
duced  to  order.  He  never  required  but  a  few  hours  tor 
sleep,  and,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Mt-lanctlion,  his  in- 
tense mental  activity  fi-equently  kept  him  awake  through 
the  night.  So  highly  waa  he  esteemed  by  his  instructura 
that  often  when  they  were  temporarily  absent  he  took 
theii'  place.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  his  taste  for 
literature,  and  learned  Greek  from  the  German  Professor 
of  that  language,  Melchior  Wolmar,  who  had  adopted 
Protestant  opinions  and  whose  influence  would  naturally 
tend  to  remove  prejudices  of  his  pupil  against  the  new 
doctrine.  Before  this  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
Protestant  relative,  Peter  Olivetiin,  afterwards  the  first 
Protestant  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  had 
directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1530,  having  completed  Ins  law  studies,  he  returned  to 
Paa-is,  and  we  have  httle  knowledge  of  him  up  to  1532, 
the  date  of  his  first  publication,  an  annotated  edition  ol 
Seneca's  treatise  on  "  Clemency."  It  has  been  erroneously 
sup^iosed  that  he  hoped  by  this  work  to  move  Francis  I. 
to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants. No  such  design  appears  in  the  book.^  0n  the 
contrary,  at  this  time,  Calvin  had  no  other  plan  than  that 
of  pursuing  the  career  of  a  Humanist,  and  aimed  to  bring 
himself  into  notice  as  a  scholar  and  author.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  notions  of  reform  were  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus.    He  writes  to  his  friends 

>  That  (be  commialBrr  on  Seneca  wu  deiigaed  [o  iBcei  the  French  KiDg  in 
Ibli  nij,  and  whb  compOBnl,  [herefore,  after  Calvin's  EunversEon,  isaaiumed  bf 
Tusny,  emong  whom  are  Henij,  i.  50,  and  Heriog  in  the  art.  "  Calvin  "  in  tlia 
Ittnl.  EneycL  d.  Thtol,  edited  by  himsetf ;  also  by  Guixot,  SI.  Louu  and  Ctdsm, 
\.  169.  For  the  evidence  to  (be  contnry,  see  Stahelin,  i.  11.  The  dedStation 
M  Uie  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy]  ia  dated  April  1,  1533.  StiiheUn  git-cn  1G33  aa  tin 
I  ate  of  his  conTenion.  But  we  bare  a  letter  ol  Calvin  to  Bucer,  dated  SepUmbet 
1,  1B33.  CUvla  3i\-3  (Prcfaei  lothe  /'Wnu)  that  in  less  tban  t  yen  attar  hi) 
riiDvenioa  Ibe  Protestants  weie  looking  to  bim  for  inslructiOD.  This  relieloni 
change  must  hare  been  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Seneca's  treatiia.  Thil 
tuppoaitico  best  accords  wilb  Beia'e  itatemeut,  Viia  Catvim,  U. 
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to  aid  in  circulating  his  book  and  in  calling  attention  to 
it,  a  part  of  his  motive  being,  however,  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  cost  of  the  publication.^  His  notes  on  Seneca 
show  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  his  discrim- 
ination and  his  power  of  lucid  statement.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  issue  of  this  work,  that  his  "  sudden  conversion," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  took  place.  He  writes :  "  After 
my  heart  had  long  been  prepared  for  the  most  earnest 
self-examination,  on  a  sudden  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  hke  a  bright  light,  disclosed  to  me  the  abyss  of 
errors  in  which  I  was  weltering,  the  sin  and  shame  with 
which  I  was  defiled.  A  horror  seized  on  my  soul,  when 
I  became  conscious  of  my  wretchedness  and  of  the  more 
terrible  misery  that  was  before  me.  And  what  was  left, 
O  Lord,  for  me,  miserable  and  abject,  but,  with  tears  and 
cries  of  supplication  to  abjure  the  old  life  which  Thou 
condemned,  and  to  flee  into  Thy  path  ?  "  He  describes 
himself  as  having  striven  in  vain  to  attain  inward  peace 
by  the  methods  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
But  the  more  he  had  directed  his  eye  inward,  or  upward 
to  God,  the  more  did  his  conscience  torment  him.  "  Only 
one  haven  of  salvation  is  there  for  our  souls,"  he  says, 
'*  and  that  is  the  compassion  of  God,  which  is  offered  to 
us  in  Christ " :  "  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  our 
merits,  not  by  our  works.  Since  we  embi*ace  Christ  by 
faith,  and,  as  it  were,  enter  into  his  fellowship,  we 
call  this,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'justification 
by  faith.'"  Although  we  know  less  of  Calvin's  in- 
ward experience,  yet  its  essential  identity  with  that 
of  Luther,  is  obvious.  Calvin  had  hesitated  about  be- 
coming a  Protestant,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Church. 
But  he  so  modified  his  conception  of  the  Church  as  to 
perceive  that  the  change  did  not  involve  a  renunciation 
of  it.^     Membership  in  the  true  Church  was  consistent 

^  Bonnet.  Letter$  of  Ctdmn,  i.  7,  8. 

t  EpUt,  ad  SadoUt    Optra  (•0.  Bean  el  al),  tcL  t.  385  seq. 
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with  renouncing  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelauy 
for  tlie  Cburcli,  in  its  essence  invisible,  exists  in  a  true 
form  wherever  the  Gospel  ia  fiiithfully  preuched  and  the 
BJicraments  administered  conformably  to  the  du'ections  ol 
Christ.  Calvin  was  niiturally  reserved  and  even  bashful; 
iie  aspired  after  notliing  higher,  either  after  or  before  his 
conversion,  than  the  opportunity  to  pursue  hia  studies  in 
retiremejit.  He  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  pub- 
iicily  and  cjnflict.  Hia  former  studies,  to  be  sure,  had 
now  a  secondary  place ;  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  ui  the  investigation  of 
rehgioua  truth.^  But  still  he  craved  seclusion  and  quiet. 
He  found,  however,  tltat,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  in 
the  company  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  at  Paris  he 
was  quickly  regarded  as  a  leader,  and  his  counsel  was 
Bought  by  all  who  had  need  of  religious  instruction.  But 
this  sort  of  labor  was  of  short  continuance.  He  wrote  for 
his  friend,  Nicholas  Cop,  who  had  been  made  Rector  of 
the  University,  an  opening  address,  in  which  were  intro- 
duced the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  ;  ami  the  excitement 
that  was  produced  by  the  delivery  of  it  obhged  both  of 
them  to  fly  in  order  to  escape  arrest.  Calvin  first  went  to 
Angouleme,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  bis  friend 
Louis  du  Tillet  and  the  use  of  a  good  library,  which  he 
turned  to  the  best  account.  Then  he  visited  Beam, 
and  at  the  court  of  Mai^ret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francis  I.,  he  met  the  aged  Lef^vre,  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  France.  He  went  to  Noyon,  where  he 
parted  mth  the  benefices,  the  income  of  wliich  be  could 
not  conscientiously  retain,  and  then  retumed  to  Paris. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  in  postirg  placards 
ag&inst  tjie  mass,  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  court,  and 
Calvin  was  again  obhged  to  fly.     Not  without  an  inwani 

<  "Allqiio  vera  pieUtls  gusta  Imbutns,  Mnio  proSciendi  alu^io  BXknl,  D 
rdiqiu  itodia  qnimvii  BOn  sbjiierBm,  frigidini  UmeD  securer."—  Ptf.  la  On 
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tCniggle  and  teal's  lie  bade  farewell  to  his  coimtry^.'  Aboot 
this  time,  he  put  forth  his  fu-st  theological  pubhoatizm,  Ihe 
"  PBychopaimychia,"  a  polemical  book  agsunst  the  doc- 
trine which  was  professed  by  Anabaptists,  that  the  soitl 
sleeps  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  At  Straa- 
bui'g  he  was  warmly  received  by  Bucer,  and  at  Basel  by 
Grynwiia  and  Capito,  At  Basel  he  began  to  acquiifc  'lif 
Hebrew  language,  and  was  able  to  gratify  hia  strong  in- 
clination for  retirement  and  study.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  his  "  Institutes."  The  first  edition  was  only  the 
gt-rm  of  the  work,  which  grew  in  successive  issues  to  its 
present  size.^  What  moved  him  to  the  composition  of  it 
was  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  hia  brethren  were  sub- 
ject in  France.  He  wished  to  remove  the  impression  that  i 
they  were  fanatical  Anabaptists,  seeking  the  overthrow  I 
of  civil  order,  which  their  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacifj' 
the  displeasure  of  German  Lutherans,  industriously  prop- 
agated.^ He  was  desirous  of  bringing  Francis  I.  into 
sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine.  For  this  last  end,  the 
dedication  to  the  king,  which  has  been  generally  admired 
for  its  literary  merit,  and  as  a  condensed  and  powerful 
vindication  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  composed.  This 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king  concludes  thus : 
'  But  if  your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of 
the  malevolent  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  those  outrageous  furica, 
Tith  yonr  connivance,  continue  to  persecute  with  imprifi- 
onment^  scourges,  tortures,  confiscations,  and  flames,  wa 
shall  indeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re> 

"  Henry,  i.  158. 

*  The  inlerestmg  litcniy  qaeslion  u  to  the  language  in  whicb  it  On 
paired,  whether  Lolin  or  French,  miiy,  perhaps,  be  regurdisd  ua  Httted.    Il 
finl  piirted  is  Latin,  »nd  the  ■athor's  name  was  attached  b>  iL  See  theProle^    I 
piDpna  to  ti.tr  Dew  edlUou  of  Calvin's  writiaga.  edited  by  Baiun,  Cuultz,  and 
Seiiut  and  Stiihetm,  i.  fll.      Qoiiat,  Liwevet  Mill  hntds  that  the  Qnt  editloi 
••i  in  French,     fl.  Loui*  and  Cnltin,  p.  ITS-     It  flppeared  in  lO-liJ. 

'  This  be  eaj-)  wss  hia  aole  matire;  "  ^eq^^  in  ^nm  flnem,"  etc     Fnf.  U 
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dnced  to  the  greatest  extremities.  Yet  shall  we  in  pa- 
dence  posBess  our  souls,  and  wait  for  the  miglity  band  of 
the  Lord,  which  undoubtedly  will  iii  time  appear,  and 
flhow  itself  armed  for  the  deUverance  of  the  poor  from 
their  affliction,  and  for  the  punishment  of  their  deepiaers, 
who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  secuiity.     May  the  Lord, 

,  Ihe  King  of  Kings,  establish  your  throne  with  righteous- 
ness, and  youi  kingdom  with  equity."  Although  this 
famous  manual  was  much  amplified  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  appeared  mth  the  author's  latest  changes  and 
additions  in  1559,  yet  the  doctrine  of  it  underwent  no 
alteration,  and  the  identity  of  the  work  was  always  pre- 

■  served.^  We  may  notice  in  this  place  some  of  Calvin'a 
characteristics  as  a  writer  and  a  man.  Hia  direct  in- 
Suence  waa  predominantly  and  ahnost  exclusively  upon 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  He  and  his  system  acted 
powerfully  upon  the  people,  but  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  others.  He  waa  a  patrician  in  his  tempera- 
ment. By  his  early  associations,  and  as  an  effect  of  hia 
culture,  he  acquired  a  certain  refinement  and  decided  af- 
finitiea  for  the  class  elevated  by  birth  or  education.  This 
was  one  of  hia  points  of  dissimilarity  to  Luther ;  he  waa 
not  fitted,  bke  the  German  reformer,  to  come  home  to 
"the  business  and  bosoms"  of  common  men.  He  had 
not  the  popular  eloquence  of  Luther,  nor  had  he  the  geniua 
that  left  its  impress  on  the  words  and  works  of  the  Saxon 
reformer ;  hut  he  was  a  more  exact  and  finished  scholar 
than  Luther.  The  Latin  style  of  Calvin  haa  been  uni- 
versally praised  for  its  classical  purity.  He  was  a  terae 
writer,  hating  diffuseness.  He  was  master  of  a  Ic^uil 
method,  a  great  lover  of  neatness  and  order.  In  all  hia 
words  there  glows  the  fire  of  an  intense  conviction.  The 
"  Institutes  "  are  in  truth  a  continuous  oration,  in  which 
the  stream  of  discussion  rolls  onward  with  an  impetuom 

fiutre  editiona  la  p  VMnted  in  Uu 
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corrent,  yet  always  keeps  within  its  defined  channel.  Th< 
work,  in  ita  whole  tone,  ia  removed  aa  far  aa  poasilile  from 
the  dry  treatises  of  scholastic  theology,  with  which  it  haa 
often  been  classt-d.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  Calvin,  as  a 
thinker,  the  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  he  waa  a  French- 
man and  a  lawj'er.  His  nature  and  his  training  conspired 
to  make  him  eminently  logical  and  systematic,  Tliat 
talent  for  organization  which  is  ascribed  to  his  countrymen 
aa  a  national  trait,  belonged  to  him  in  an  eminent  dt^ree. 
It  waa  manifested  in  the  products  of  hia  intellect,  not 
less  than  in  his  practical  activity.  He  came  forward  at  a 
moment  when  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  widely 
diffnaed,  but  when  no  adequate  reduction  of  them  to  a 
systematic  form  had  been  achieved.  The  dogmatic  trea- 
tise of  Meiancthon,  meritorious  though  it  be,  was  of  com- 
paratively limited  acope.  The  field  waa  for  the  most 
part  open ;  and  when  Calvin  appeared  upon  it,  he  waa 
at  once  recognized  as  fully  competent  for  liis  task,  and 
^H  greeted  by  Meiancthon  himself  aa  "  the  theologian," 
^^^k  By  the  enemies  of  Proteatantiam  hia  work  waa  styled 
^^^B  *'  the  Koran  of  the  heretics."  Of  the  clearness,  coherence, 
^^^  and  symmetry  of  all  its  discussions,  there  is  no  need  to 
W  apeak.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  theological  opinions  of 

L  Calvin  remained  unchanged  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 

^^H^  aion  to  his  death.'  Tliis,  it  is  well  known,  was  far  from 
^^^H  being  true  of  Luther,  or  of  Meiancthon,  or  even  of  Zwiitgle. 
^^^V  One  prime  characteriatic  of  hia  syatem  ia  the  steadfast, 
^^^  consistent  adoption  of  the  Bible  aa  the  sole  standard  of 
W  doctrine.     He  scouts  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of'  the 

I  Bible  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.     The  Divine 

I  euthority  of  the  Bible  can  be  proved  by  reason ;  assured 

I  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  insight 

I  1  Beta  biu  oaticed  this  fact  -~  rila  CaMm,  xxxi.     Leckj'  ( Bttt-tn/  k/  Rit. 

I  lioaciun,  i  373)  aays,  ap«>king  of  tha  encbari 

I  UTJved  at  his  iiDal  views  alter  a  long  Hriw  i'  o 

I  neouB ;  Ibere  i>  no  mwm  for  think.ng  ^st  Call 

H  Uui  labjvct,  afUrhis  conrrc^Da. 
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ftre  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghoat.  What  cannot  verily 
itself  by  the  explicit  authority  of  Scripture  counts  foi 
nothing.  Tliat  inbred  reverence  for  the  ancient  Church 
and  that  iufliieuce  of  Chiistian  antiquity,  which  are  seea 
ic  Luther,  were  entirely  foreign  to  Calvin.  He  holds 
the  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  in  eateem  ;  but  he 
makes  no  apologies  for  otiarply  contradicting  thcni  all,  iu 
case  he  deems  them  at  varianeu  with  Holy  Writ.  For 
tlie  Papacy,  and  for  the  tenets  and  rites  which  he  con- 
aiders  the  "  impious  inventions  of  men,"  without  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God,  he  feels  an  intense  hatred,  not 
uumingled  with  scorn.  Yet,  probably,  none  of  the  Re- 
formers speak  so  often  and  with  so  much  deference  of  the 
Church.  But  by  the  Church  he  means  something  differ- 
ent from  the  sacerdotal  organization  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
body.  He  holds  to  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  true 
believers ;  and  to  the  Church  visible,  the  criteria  of  which 
are  the  right  administiution  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Word.  For  the  visible  Church,  aa  thus  con- 
stituted, he  feels  the  deepest  reverence,  and  holds  that  out 
of  it  there  is  no  salvation.  The  schismatic  cuts  himself 
off  from  Christ.  For  the  Church,  aa  established  after  the 
model  of  the  New  Testament,  he  demands  a  submission 
little  short  of  that  which  the  Roman  Catholic  pays  to  the 
authorized  expounders  of  his  faith.'  But  the  striking, 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Calvin's  system,  is  the  doctrinu 
of  Predestination.  This  doctrine,  at  the  outset,  indeed, 
waa  common  to  all  of  the  Reformers.  Predestmadon  is 
asserted  by  Luther,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Servitude  of  the 
Will,"  even  in  relation  to  wickedness,  in  term?  more 
emphatic  than  the  most  extreme  statements  of  C-*lvin. 
Melanctbon,  for  a  considerable  period,  wrote  in  the  *xme 
strain.  Zwiugle,  in  his  metaphysical  theory,  did  not  tlif- 
(or  from  his  brother  Reformers.  They  were  united  in 
1  S«,  Eor  example,  hu  Ada  Bi/nodi  TndmtiiiiM  ckm  Artidalo  (IMT'    • 
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reviving  the  Augustinian  theology,  in  opposition  to  th« 
Pelagian  doctrine,  which  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree all  the  schools  of  CathoUc  theology.  It  ia  very  im- 
portant to  understand  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  in  this 
proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  speculative  philosophor 
who  thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  ;t 
for  the  reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  Lcii^ 
logically  established.  It  ia  true  that  the  key-note  in  his 
system  was  a  profound  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  Goc\ 
Nothing  conld  be  admitted  that  seemed  to  clash  in  the 
least  with  His  universal  control,  or  to  cast  a  shade  upon  Ilia 
omniscience  and  omnipotence.  But  the  direct  grounds  or 
sources  of  his  doctrine  were  practical.  Predestination  to 
him  is  the  correlate  of  human  dependence ;  the  counter- 
part of  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  the  antithesis  to  salvation 
by  merit ;  the  implied  consequence  of  man's  complete 
bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  is  involved  that  man's 
salvation  is  not  his  own  work,  but,  wholly,  the  work  of 
the  grace  of  God;  and  in  election,  also,  there  ia  laid  a  sure 
foundiition  for  the  behever's  security  under  all  the  as- 
saulta  of  temptation.  It  is  practical  interests  which  Cal- 
vin is  sedulona  to  guard;  he  cUngs  to  the  doctrine  for 
what  he  considers  its  rehgious  value  ,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  habitually  styles 
the  tenet,  which  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  an  unfathom- 
able mystery,  an  abyss  into  which  no  mortal  mind  can 
descend.  And,  whether  cousiatently  or  not,  there  is  the 
most  earnest  assertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature 
of  man.  Augustine  had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  entire  race  were  involved  in  a  common  act  and  a 
common  catastrophe,  Tlie  will  is  not  destroyed ;  it  is 
still  free  to  sin,  but  is  utterly  disabled  as  regards  holi- 
ness. Out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are 
alike  guilty,  God  chooses  a  part  to  be  the  recipients  of 
his  mercy,  wliom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  influence, 
but  'eaves  the  rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have 
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justlybrouglit  upon  themselves.  In  the  "Institutes,'  Cal- 
vin doe-s  what  Luthei-  had  done  in  hia  book  against  Erao- 
muB ;  he  makes  tlje  Fall  itself,  the  primal  transgression, 
tha  object  of  an  efficient  decree.  In  this  particular  he 
goes  beyond  Augustine,  and  apparently  affords  a  sanction 
bo  the  extreme,  or  supra-lapsariiin  type  of  theology,  which 
afterwards  found  numerous  defenders — which  traces  ain 
to  the  direct  agency  of  God,  and  even  founds  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  ultimately  on  hia  omnipotent  will.* 
But  when  Calvin  waa  called  upon  to  define  liis  doctrine 
more  carefully,  as  in  the  Consensus  0-eneve7isis,  he  confines 
himself  to  the  assertion  of  a  permissive  decree  —  a  volitive 
permission  —  in  the  case  of  the  first  sin.  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  overstep  the  Augustinian  position.  He  ex- 
plicitly avers  that  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  spiinga 
from  reasons  whicli,  though  hidden  from  us,  are  good  and 
sufficient ;  tliat  is  to  say,  he  founds  will  upon  right,  and 
not  right  upon  will.'  He  differs,  however,  both  from  Au- 
gustine and  Luther,  in  affirming  that  none  who  are  once 
converted  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  number  of  be- 
lievers being  coextensive  with  the  number  of  the  elect. 
The  main  peculiarity  of  Calvin's  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  compared  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  other 
Reformers,  is  the  greater  prominence  which  he  gives  to 
Predestination.  It  stands  in  the  foroground  ;  it  is  never 
left  out  of  sight.  Luther's  practical  handling  of  tliis 
dogma  was  quite  different.  Under  his  influence  it  re- 
treated more  and  more  into  the  background,  until  net 
only  in  Melancthon's  system,  but  also  in  the  later  Lu- 
theran theology,  unconditional  Predestination  disappeared 
altogether. 

As  a  commentator,  the  ability  of  Calvin  is  very  great. 
Thp  first  of  his  series  of  works  in  this  department — hi* 


i  /luf.  n 

>  Optra 


rili,  83B,    "  CUn  alBnno  nihil 
lii  iDcogntU  at,  nltima  die  palefli 
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«fork  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  was  issued  while 
he  was  at  Strasburg,  after  his  expulsion  from  Geneva. 
The  preparation  of  his  commentaries  was  always  the 
most  congenial  of  his  occupations.  If  his  readers,  he  once 
said,  gathered  as  much  profit  from  the  perusal,  as  he  did 
from  the  composition  of  them,  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  labor  which  they  had  cost.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  exegetical  tact  which  few  have  equaled.  He 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar.  He  detests  irrelevant 
talk  upon  a  passage,  but  unfolds  its  meaning  in  concise 
and  pointed  terms.  He  is  manly,  never  evades  difficul- 
ties,  but  always  grapples  with  them ;  and  he  is  candid. 
He  makes,  on  points  of  dogma,  qualifications  and  occa- 
sional concessions  which  are  generally  left  out  of  his  polem- 
ical treatises,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  his  opinions.  K  he  created  an  epoch  in 
doctrinal  theology,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  did  much  to 
found  a  new  era,  for  which,  however,  Melancthon  and 
others  had  paved  the  way,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Luther  seized  on  the  main  idea  of  a  passage,  but 
was  less  precise  as  a  philological  critic.  The  palm  be- 
longs to  Luther,  as  a  translator ;  to  Calvin,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Word. 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  principles  of  Calvin,  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  as  a  practical  Reformer,  he 
was,  in  some  marked  particulars,  not  the  extremist  which 
he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been.  He  did  not  favor 
the  iconoclastic  measures  of  men  like  Knox.  He  was  not 
even  hostile  to  bishops  as  a  jure  humano  arrangement.^ 
He  would  not  have  cared  to  abolish  the  four  Christian 
festivals,  which  the  Genevan  Church,  without  his  agency, 
early  discarded.  In  his  epistles  to  Somerset,  the  Protec- 
tor in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.,  and  to  the  English  Re- 
formers, he  criticizes  freely  the  Anglican  Church.  Too 
uiach,  be  naid,  was  conceded  to  weak  brethren .  to  beat 

A  fleiiTy,  U.  18ft,  M. 
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with  tbe  weak  does  not  mean  that  "we  are  to  humoi 
blockheads  who  wisli  for  this  or  that,  without  kjiowing 
why."  He  thought  it  a  scandal,  he  wrote  to  Cranmer 
Ihat  BO  many  papal  comiptiona  remain ;  for  example, 
that  "  idle  gluttons  are  supported  to  chaut  vespers  in  an 
unknown  tongue."  But  he  was  indifEerent  respecting 
vnrioua  customs  and  ceremonies,  which  a  more  ri^d  Purl. 
lanisra  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  abjure.  ^ 

There  are  marked  personal  traits  of  Calvin,  which  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  his  letters  and  other  writings,  and 
which  we  shall  find  illustrated  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
Instead  of  the  geniiility,  which  is  one  of  the  native  quali- 
ties of  Luther,  we  find  an  acerbity,  which  is  felt  more 
easily  tlian  described,  and  which,  more  than  iinj-thing 
else,  has  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to  him. 
Beza,  hia  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  st^vtos  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  the  censor  of  the  faults  of  his  mates.' 
Through  life,  he  had  a  tone,  in  reminding  men  of  their 
real  or  supposed  delinquencies,  which  provoked  resent 
ment.  To  those  much  older  than  himself,  to  men  like 
Cranmer  and  Melancthon,  he  wrote  in  tliis  unconsciously 
cutting  style.  There  was  much  in  the  tnithfutness,  fidel- 
ty,  and  coinage,  which  he  manifests  even  in  his  reproofs, 
to  command  respect.  Yet,  there  was  a  tart  quality  which, 
coupled  with  his  unyielding  tenacity  of  opinion,  was 
adapted  to  provoke  disesteem.  We  learn  from  Cidvin 
himself,  that  Melancthon,  mild  as  he  was  naturally,  waa 
BO  offended  at  the  style  of  one  of  his  admonitory  epistles, 
that  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  wretched  health  of  Calvin, 
with  the  enormous  burdena  of  labor  that  rested  upon  hiin 
(■ir  years,  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  a  temper  nat- 
umlly  imtable.  He  was  occasionally  so  carried  away  by 
gusts  of  passion,  that  he  lost  all  self -control.'     Ho  ao- 

I  It  vu  a  ciimnl  phriisc  ■<  Geneva  ;  "  Beuer  mtt  Bau  in  iler  Hjille  ala  ml) 
C»'»in  in  Himmel."    Htnry,  i.  171- 

>  See  111)  Lcttvr  t«  Farel  [April,  1S39),  Iliniy,  1.  366.  See  tlm,  p.  136  ccq. 
1.  433.  "  Tbe  maai  at  bii  occupUioiii,"  Calvin  uj*.  "  '■"d  coafirraiMl  him  in  u 
RJUblt  Ub<i."    lUiirr,  I.  4at. 
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knowledges  this  fault  with  the  utmost  franknesa  ;  lie  had 
tried  in  vain,  he  says,  to  tame  "  the  wild  beast  of  his  an- 
ger ; "  and  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  pardon  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Geneva  for  outbursts  of  passion,  while  at  the  eame 
time  he  thanked  them  for  their  forbearance.  Tlie  later  bi- 
ographers of  Calvin,  even  such  as  admire  him  most,  huva 
remarked  that  his  piety  was  unduly  tinged  with  the  Old 
T'Jctament  spirit.  It  is  significant  that  the  great  majority 
bl  the  texta  of  his  homilies  and  sermons,  as  fur  as  thaj  have 
l»en  preserved,  are  from  the  ancient  Scriptures,  Homage 
to  law  is  a  part  of  his  being.  To  bring  thought,  feeling, 
and  will,  to  bring  his  own  life,  and  the  hves  of  others,  to 
bring  Church  and  State  into  subjection  to  law,  is  his 
principal  aim.  He  is  overcome  with  awe  at  the  incon- 
ceivable power  and  holiness  of  God.  This  thought  is 
uppermost  ui  his  mind.  Of  his  conversion,  he  writes : 
"  God  suddenly  produced  it ;  he  suddenly  subdued  my 
heart  to  the  obedience  of  His  will."  To  obey  the  will  of 
God  was  his  supreme  purpose  in  life,  and  in  tliis  pmrpose 
Ilia  soul  was  undivided ;  no  mutinous  feeling  was  suffered 
to  interpose  a  momentary  resistance.  But  the  tender, 
filial  temper  often  seems  lost  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject 
toward  his  lawful  Ruler.  A  sense  of  the  exaltation  of 
God  not  only  takes  away  all  fear  of  men,  but  seems  to  be 
attended  with  some  loss  of  sensibility  with  regard  to 
their  lot.  To  promote  the  lienor  of  God,  and  to  secure 
that  end  at  all  hazards,  is  the  chief  object  in  view, 
Wliatever,  in  his  judgment,  brings  dishonor  upon  the 
Almighty,  as,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  tmtli, 
moves  his  indignation,  and  he  feels  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  confront  such  attacks  with  a  pitiless  hostility.  He  con- 
sideis  it  an  imperative  duty,  as  he  expressly  declares,  to 
hate  the  enemies  of  God.  In  reference  to  them,  he  says :  I 
"  I  woold  rather  be  crazed,  than  not  be  angry." '  Henoe, 
though    not    consciously   viniictive,   and   though   reall; 
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placable  in  various  mst>a,nces  where  lie  was  personally 
wi-onged,  lie  was  on  fire  the  moment  that  he  conceivej 
the  honor  of  God  to  be  asasiiled.  How  difficult  it  would 
be  for  such  a  man  to  discriminate  between  personal  feel- 
ing and  zeal  for  a,  cause  with  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
Ihoroughly  identified,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Calvin 
did  not  touch  human  life,  at  ao  many  points,  as  did  Luther  ; 
and  having  a  less  broad  sympathy  himself,  he  has  attracted 
less  sympathy  fi-om  othei-s.  The  poetic  inspiration  that 
gavi  birth  to  the  stirring  hymns  of  the  German  Reformer, 
wa«  not  among  hie  gifts.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters, on  the  triumph  of  Christ,  which  was  composed 
at  Worms  during  the  Conference  tliere  —  in  which  he 
deacribos  Eck,  Cochlieus,  and  other  Catholic  combatants, 
as  dragged  after  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  Redeemer, 
A  few  hynms,  mostly  versions  of  Psalms,  have  lately  been 
traced  to  his  pen.^  It  has  been  noticed  that  althoiigh  he 
spent  the  most  of  his  life  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  he  nowhere  alludes  to  the  beautiful  scenery  about 
him.  Yet,  there  is  something  impressive,  though  it  be  a 
defect,  in  this  exclusive  absoi-ption  of  his  mind  in  things 
invisible.  When  we  look  at  hia  extraordinary  intellect, 
at  his  culture — which  opponents,  like  Bossuet,  have  been 
forced  to  commend  —  at  the  invincible  energy  which  made 
hiin  endure  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude  infirmities  of 
body  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk,  and  to 
perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredible  amount  of 
mental  labor ;  when  we  see  him,  a  scholar  naturally  fond 
of  seclusion,  physically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notori- 
ety and  strife,  abjuring  the  career  that  was  most  to  his 
tfiste,  and  plunging  with  a  single-hearted,  disinterested  zeal, 
and  an  indomitable  will,  into  a  hard,  protracted  contest 
and  when  we  follow  his  steps,  and  see  what  things  he 

1  Sm  C'lfii'ii  Opera,  (R«uu  et  ■!-)  vol.  vi.    One  ol  tbeM  bynji*,  Cniul>ta4 
by  Hn.  Q-  B.  Smitb,  1>  I4  SchafTt  Mllectlon  at  nsligioiu  pMiry,  Chriil  h  Saig 

uset. 
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effected,  we  cannot  deny  liitn  the  attributes  of  greatness. 
The  Senate  of  Geneva,  after  Ha  death,  spoke  of  "  the 
majesty  "  of  his  character- 
Calvin  published  the  first  edition  of  the  loBtitutes,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  one,  at  Baael,  so  averse  was  he 
to  notoriety.  Apart  from  the  repute  of  this  work,  his 
fame  as  an  acute,  promising  theologian  was  extending. 
Having  visited  Italy,  and  remained  for  a  while  at  FeiTara, 
at  the  court  of  the  acconipliahed  Ducheas,  the  daughter  of 
LoiuB  XII,,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protestants,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  afterwaixls,  he  re- 
turned to  Basel,  and  thence  made  a  secret  visit  to  Fi-ance, 
and  to  his  native  place.  On  aecomit  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  route  through  Lorraine,  by  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
he  Bet  out  to  return  by  the  way  of  Geneva.  There  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  August,  1536,  with  the  design  of 
tarrying  but  a  single  night ;  after  which  he  expected  to 
pursue  his  journey  to  Baael.  Here  occun-ed  the  event 
that  shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

The  war  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zwingle  .had  fallen,  had 
left  the  preponderance  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics.  They  used  their  power  to 
humiliate  their  adverBaries  in  various  ways,  and  to  re- 
establish the  old  religion  in  some  districts  from  which  it 
had  been  expelled  or  in  which  the  people  were  divided. 
The  leading  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basel,  however, 
remained  fujthful  to  the  Reformation.  A  mixture  of 
poUtical  circumstances  and  religious  influences  at  length 
created  a  new  seat  for  Protestantism  at  Geneva, 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman,  was  a 
fragment  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
governed  for  many  centuries  by  the  bishop,  who  wa« 
chosen  by  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral.  The  bishop,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  neighboring  Counts  of  Geneva, 
had  committed  to  them  his  civil  jurisdiction ;  but  on 
iicceding  to  office,  he  a)  vays  swore  to  maintain  the  fran* 
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cbises  and  customs  of  tlie  citizens.  Tiie  comita  lield  the 
rastle  oii  tbe  Isle  of  the  Rhone.  Toward  the  end  of  tiie 
thirteenth  century,  this  office  of  Vidanie  or  Vice-regRnt, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  the  Dukea  of  Savoy.  The 
city  for  the  most  part  ruled  itself  after  a  republican  form, 
and  the  Emperoi-a  Frederic  BarbaroBsa,  Charles  IV,, 
anc  Sigismund,  as  a  means  of  protecting  it  against  eu- 
croachments  on  the  part  of  Savoy  and  of  the  counts  of 
Geneva,  recognized  the  place  as  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Twice  a  year  the  four  syndics  who  practicsvlly  managed  the 
government  were  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  citizens.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Vidamea  led  the  Genevans  to  looli  for  help 
andsupport  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  Charles  III.,  who  became 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1504,  entered  into  a  struggle,  for  the 
aubjugation  of  Geneva,  which  continued  twenty  years. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  end  by  artful  negotia- 
tion with  the  citizens,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  forced  upon  them,  in  1513,  John,  the  Bastard  of 
Savoy,  who  became  bishop  under  the  stipulation  that  he 
would  give  the  control  of  the  city,  as  far  as  civil  affairs 
were  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  The  citizens, 
under  the  lead  of  Bonivard,  Berthelier,  and  other  patriots, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  The  Duke  acquired  the  mastery, 
and  Berthelier  was  put  to  death.  The  revolution  which 
fiberated  the  city  from  the  tyranny  of  Savoy  and  restored 
its  freedom,  was  acliieved  by  the  aid  of  Berne  and  Frei- 
burg. The  Genevans  were  divided  into  two  paities,  the 
Confi-Jenitoa  (Eidgenossen),  who  were  for  striking  hands 
with  tbo  Swiss,  and  the  Mamelukes,  or  adherents  of  the 
Duke.  The  former  were  successful.  Tlie  office  of  Vi- 
ddme  was  abolished,  and  civil  and  mihtary  power  passed 
trom  the  bishop  into  the  hands  of  the  people  (1533}. 

Tlie  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolutiou, 
Berne  became  Pntestant;  Freiburg  remained  Catholic. 
PVom  Berne  a  Protectant  influence  was  exerted  in  God 
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bTa.  The  young  peop.e  made  use  of  their  liberty  to  dis- 
regard the  prescriptions  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  ab- 
stinence from  meat  on  fast  days,  and  disputes  arose 
between  the  citizens  and  the  ecclesiastics.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  correct  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  priests,  of 
whom  there  were  three  himdred  in  Geneva,  in  order  to 
take  a  potent  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reformers. 
But  Protestantism,  by  the  efforts  of  Farel  and  other 
preachers,  gamed  ground,  until  at  length,  in  1535,  with 
the  aid  of  Berne,  a  second  revolution  took  place,  in  which 
the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  Protestantism  was  estab- 
lished. In  connection  with  this  change,  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  conquered,  and  with  it  the  castles  which  had 
served  as  strongholds  of  the  Duke,  and  as  convenient 
places  of  shelter  for  fugitives,  and  for  the  organization  of 
attacks  upon  the  city.  Geneva  was  reformed,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  its  independence.^ 

The  principal  agent  in  planting  the  new  doctrine  in 
Geneva  had  been  William  Farel,  born  in  1489,  of  a  noble 
family  in  Gap,  in  Dauphin^ ;  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
driven  out  of  France  by  persecution,  and  welcomed  to 
Switzerland  as  one  able  to  preach  to  the  French  popula- 
tion in  then-  own  language.  Honest  and  fearless,  but  in- 
temperate  in  language  and  conduct,  he  fulminated  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  Rome,  in  city  and  country,  in 
the  churches  or  by  the  wayside,  wherever  he  could  find 
an  audience.  Wherever  he  preached  his  stentorian  voice 
rose  above  the  loudest  tumult  that  was  raised  to  drown 
it.  On  one  occasion  he  seized  the  relics  from  the  hand  of 
1  priest  in  a  procession,  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent 
viver.     He  was  frequently  beaten  and  his  life  put  in  immi- 

1  The  revolatioiis  in  Geneva  and  the  introduction  of  th6  Reformation  are  de- 
(vribed  by  R.achat,  ffistoire  dt  la  Beformation  de  la  Suisse^  nouvelle  ed.,  7  vols. 
STyon,  1835-1838;  also  by  Kampscholtei  Joha-m  Calvin^  etc.,  vol.  i.;  and  in  great 
I  stail  by  Merle  D'Aabign^,  Hittory  of  the  Reformation  m  Ewrope  m  the  Time  oj 
Cidvin.  See,  also,  Mignet's  Esst;'  en  Calvinism  ri  Qeneva;  Memor're  ffitl, 
td  ed.,  Paris,  1854). 
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Dent  peril.  He  was  said  to  have  denounced  Erasmue  nl 
Battel  as  another  Balaam,  auJ  Erasmus  repaid  the  compli- 
ment by  describing  him,  in  a  letter,  aa  the  moat  arrogant, 
abusive,  and  ahameleas  man  he  had  ever  met  with.^  Yet 
Farel  did  not  limit  himself  to  denunciation.  He  under- 
Btood  well,  and  knew  how  to  inculcate  eloquently,  the  djs- 
liuctive  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  earliest  at- 
tempt in  Geneva  waa  in  1532,  immediately  after  the  first 
levolution.  He  was  then  driven  from  the  city,  and  owed 
hia  life  to  the  buratiug  of  a  gun  that  was  aimed  at  bim. 
The  second  time  be  was  more  succeaaful.  The  new  doc- 
trine was  eagerly  heaid  and  won  numerous  disciples. 
At  the  political  revolution,  which  expelled  tbo  biahop, 
the  Protestant  faith  was  adopted  by  the  solemn  act  of  the 
citizens.  The  general  comicil,  or  the  assembly  of  citizens, 
legalized  the  new  order  of  divine  service,  whicli  included 
the  administration  of  the  Supper  tlirice  in  the  year; 
abolished  all  tbe  festivals  except  Simday,  and  prohibited 
worldly  sports,  such  as  dances  and  masquerades.  The 
citizens  took  an  oath  to  cast  o£E  the  Romish  doctrine  and 
to  live  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel.  But  signs  of 
disailection  soon  appeared.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  tbia  prosperous,  luxurious,  and  pleasure- 
loving  cuty,  soon  grew  impatient  of  the  new  restraints 
which  tbey  had  accepted  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration 
over  their  newly  gained  jiolitical  independence.  They 
cried  out  openly  against  the  preachers  and  demanded 
freedom. 

Thtre  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tbe  moi-ala  of  Geneva 
were  in  a  low  stjvte  The  Savoyards  had  sought  to  secure 
tie  adlierence  of  the  young  men  by  means  of  dances  and 
conviWal  entertainments;  and  Berthelier  endeavored  to 
baffle  this  purpose  by  joining  with  them  himself  in  tfieir 
Loisy  banquets  and  licentious  amusements.  The  priestc 
Utd  monks,  according  to  ti-ustwortliy  contemporary  aa- 

1  Optra.  ilL  aai.     Kirchhufer,  Dai  Uht*  W.  FarA,  0.  IV. 
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ooonts,  were  exceptionally  profligate.^  The  prostitutes, 
over  whom  there  was  placed  a  queen  who  was  regularly 
Bwom  to  the  fulfillment  of  prescribed  functions,  were  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  was 
specially  assigned  to  them.  GambUng-houses  and  wine- 
shops were  scattered  over  the  town.  The  various  motives 
of  opposition  to  the  new  system  were  sufficient  to  de- 
velop a  powerful  party  that  demanded  the  old  customs 
and  the  former  liberty.  They  clamored  for  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  the  preachers. 

Geneva  was  in  this  factious,  confused  state  when  Cal- 
vin arrived  there,  and  took  his  lodgings  at  an  inn,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  only  for  the  night.  In  his 
Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  passages  of  autobiography  that 
we  possess  from  his  pen,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Farel,  to  whom  his  arrival  had  been  reported  by 
his  friend,  Du  Tillet.  Farel  besought  him  to  remain  and 
assist  him  in  his  work.  Calvin  declined,  pleading  his  un- 
willingness to  bind  himself  to  any  one  place,  and  his  desire 
to  prosecute  his  studies.  Seeing  that  his  persuasions  were 
fruitless,  Farel  told  him  that  he  might  put  forward  his 
studies  as  a  pretext,  but  that  the  curse  of  God  would  light 
on  him  if  he  refused  to  engage  in  His  work.  Calvin  often 
refers  to  this  declaration,  uttered  with  the  fervor  of  a 
piophet.  He  says  that  he  was  struck  with  terror,  and 
felt  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  stretched 
out  from  heaven  and  laid  upon  him.  He  gave  up  his  op- 
position. "  Farel,"  it  has  been  said,  "  gave  Geneva  to 
the  Reformation,  and  Calvin  to  Geneva."  He  at  once 
began  his  work,  not  taking  the  post  of  a  preacher  at  first, 
but  giving  theological  lectures  of  an  exegetical  sort  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  composed  hastily  a  catechism 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  deemed  a  thing 
essential  in  the  guidance  of  a  church.  A  confession  of 
bith,  drawn  up  by  Farel,  was  presented  to  all  the  people, 

1  Kamnschultei  i.  90  teq. 
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and  by  tliem  formally  adopted.     A  body  of  regulation! 

relating  to  church  services  and  discipline,  contMining  Btrin- 
gent  provisions,  was  likewise  ratified  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. Opposition  to  the  docfcrinea  and  deviation  from  the 
practices  thus  sanctioned,  were  penal  offenses,  A  hair- 
dresser, for  example,  for  arranging  a  bride's  hair  in  what. 
was  deemed  an  unseemly  manner,  was  imprisoned  for  two 
days ;  ajid  the  mother,  with  two  female  friends,  who  had 
aided  in  the  process,  suffered  the  same  penalty.  Dancing 
and  card-playing  were  also  punished  by  tlie  magistrate 
They  were  not  wrong  in  themselves,  Calvin  said,  but 
they  had  been  so  abused  that  there  was  no  other  course 
but  to  prohibit  them  altogether.  He  who  so  dreaded  r 
tumult,  not  only  had  to  encounter  Anabaptist  fanatics 
who  appeared  in  Geneva,  but  soon  found  himself,  with 
his  associates,  in  conflict  with  the  government,  and  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  who  rebelled  against  the  strict- 
ness of  the  new  regime.'  At  the  head  of  the  party  of  op- 
position, or  of  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled  by  the 
supporters  of  Calvin,  were  Amy  Perrin,  Vandel,  and  Jean 
Philippe,  wlio  had  been  among  the  first  advocates  of  the 
Reformation.  In  their  ranks  were  many  of  the  Confed- 
erates, or  Eidffenossen,  who  had  fought  for  the  mdepen- 
dence  of  the  city.  At  Geneva,  the  baptismal  font,  the 
four  festivals  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  Ascension,  and  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  Sacrament,  all  of  which  were  retained  in 
Berne,  had  been  discarded.  The  opponents  of  the  new 
fystem  called  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bernese  cere- 
monies. Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the  authorities 
ill  the  enforcement  of  church  discipUne,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day  (1538),  the   ministers,  Calvin,  Farel,  and   Viret, 

1  H«  mi  cDiDpelkd,  mncli  Co  hiB  morliflcalion,  to  vilhetand  an  attack  of  • 
Jiflereul  kind  [mm  another  qaarter.  Hevae  charged  with  Arianlam  andSatieU 
lianlsm'.  See  Hont}-,  i.  ITS  aeq.  Calvin  was  caiitiona  ru  to  the  lernii  whicb 
lie  OMd  on  the  lubjeet  nf  the  Trlnily,  ftnd  did  not  inust  on  the  Rord  perton 
Bi«  /iutiluf<t,  b.  1.  xiii.  b.  For  his  opinion  of  the  Al'taotuian  creed,  sm 
KimrKkulu,  i.  S9T. 
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pneached  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Syndics,  and 
also  took  the  bold  step  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. Thereupon,  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  wag 
confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  banished  from  the  city.  Failing  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  intervention  of  Berne,  and  in 
other  negotiations  having  reference  to  theii  restoration^ 
they  parted  from  one  another.  Farel  went  to  Neufchdtel, 
and  Calvin  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Strasburg.  It 
was  a  general  feeling,  in  which  Calvin  himself  shared, 
that  the  preachers  had  gone  imprudently  far  in  their  re- 
quirements. But  the  joy  of  Calvin  at  being  delivered 
from  the  anxieties  which  he  had  suffered,  and  in  finding 
himself  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  his  books,  was 
greater,  he  says,  than  under  the  circumstances  was  be- 
coming. But  soon  he  was  soHcited  by  Bucer  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  of  French  refugees  who  were  at 
Strasburg.  Once  more  he  was  intimidated  by  Bucer 's 
earnest  appeal,  who  reminded  him  of  the  example  of  the 
fugitive  prophet  Jonah.  Though  his  pecuniary  support 
was  small,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  lodgers  and 
even  to  sell  his  books  to  get  the  means  of  living,  he 
was  satisfied  and  happy.  While  at  Strasburg,  he  was 
brought  into  intercourse  ynth.  the  Saxon  theologians  at 
the  religious  conferences  held  between  the  years  1539 
and  1541,  at  Frankfort,  at  Worms,  and  at  Hagenau,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  Contarini 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Pope.  Like  Luther, 
Csdvin  had  no  faith  in  the  practicableness  of  a  compromise 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  negotiations  became  more  and 
more  irksome  to  him.  His  ignorance  of  the  German  lan- 
guage occasioned  him  some  embarrassment.  His  talents 
ind  learning  were  fully  recognized  by  the  German  theo- 
logians, and  with  Melancthon  he  formed  a  friendship 
which  continued  with  a  temporary,  partial  interruption, 
until  they  were  separated  by  death.    To  the  compromises 
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of  tlio  Leipsic  Interim,  Calvin  was  inflexibly  opposed 
On  the  great  controverted  point  of  tlie  Eucharist,  he  and 
Melancthon  were  agreed,  and  the  latter  confidi'd  to  him 
the  anxieties  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him  on  acoount 
of  the  jealousy  on  the  Lutheran  aide,  which  waa  awakened 
by  his  change  of  opinion.  With  Luther,  Calvin  never 
came  into  personal  contact ;  but  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Saxon  leader  had  read  some  of  hia  books  with 
"  singular  aatisfaction,"  had  betrayed  no  irritation  at  his 
difference  on  the  question  of  the  Supper,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  hia  ability  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  Church.  He  thought  Luther  a  much  greater  man 
than  Zwingle,  but  that  both  were  one-sided  and  too  much 
nnder  the  sway  of  prejudice  in  their  combat  upon  the 
Eucharist.  He  exclaims  that  he  ahould  never  cease  to 
revere  Luther,  if  Luther  were  to  call  him  a  devil.*  When 
called  upon  at  a  later  day,  after  the  death  of  Melancthon, 
to  take  the  field  against  bigoted  Lutheriins,  he  breaks 
out  with  the  exclamation  :  "  O  Phihp  Melancthon,  I  di- 
rect ray  words  to  thee  who  now  liveet  before  God  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  there  art  waiting  for  us  till  we  are 
gathered  with  thee  to  that  blessed  rest  I  A  hundred 
times  hast  thou  said,  when,  wearied  with  labor  and  op- 
Dressed  with  anxieties,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  affection- 
itely  upon  my  bosom  :  '  0  that,  O  that  I  might  die  upon 
this  bosom  ! '  "  But  notwithstanding  their  friendship, 
Melancthon  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  express  himself 
in  favor  of  Calvin'a  doctrine  of  predestination,  though  the 
latter  dedicated  to  him,  in  flattering  terms,  a  treatise  on 
the  subject,  and  by  letters  sought  to  enlist  his  support. 
Calvin  was  bringing  in,  Melancthon  wrote  to  a  frieml, 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate.'  When  Bolseo  was  taken  into 
custody  for  vehemently  attacking  this  doctrine  in  pubhc, 
Melancthon  wrote  to  Camerarius  that  they  had  pnt  H 
>  Henry,  ii.  363.  '  Corp.  Re/.,  vil.  S9S 
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man  in  prison  at  Geneva  for  not  agreeing  wich  ZenoJ 
The  relations  of  Calvin  to  the  friends  of  Zwingle  and  to 
the  churches  which  had  been  established  under  his  aus- 
pices, were  for  a  while  unsettled.  Calvin's  Eucharistic 
doctrine  differed  from  that  of  the  Zurich  reformer,  and 
he  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  introduce  the  Lutheran 
theory.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  this  sus- 
picion was  groundless,  and  in  bringing  about  a  union 
through  the  acceptance  of  common  formularies.  The  fact 
that  Zwingle  had  rather  professed  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination as  a  philosophical  theorem,  than  brought  it  for- 
ward in  popular  teaching,  required  special  exertions  on  the 
part  of  Calvin  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the  Swiss  respect- 
ing this  point  also.^  In  this  effort  he  was  likewise  success- 
ful. Yet  Berne,  partly  from  the  disfavor  which  it  felt 
towards  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Genevan  cultus,  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  disappointment  of  political  schemes, 
never  treated  Calvin  with  entire  confidence  and  friendli- 
ness. 

While  at  Strasburg,  Calvin  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had  converted.  Several 
previous  attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  in  which  he 
had  proceeded  in  a  quite  business-like  spirit,  with  no  out- 
lay of  sentiment,  had  from  various  causes  proved  abortive. 
The  lady  whom  he  married  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  rare  worth,  his  life  with  her  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
harmony ;  and  when,  nine  years  after  their  marriage,  she 
died,  his  deep  grief  proved  the  tenderness  of  his  attach- 

1  Melancthon  said  that  they  had  revived  the  fatalistic  doctrine  of  Laurentiiu 
Valla.    This,  also,  was  one  of  the  most  offensive  accusations  of  Bolsoc 

'''  Calvin  criticizes  Zwingle*8  treatment  of  this  doctrine,  in  a  letter  to  Bullin- 
l^r  (Bonnet,  cclxxxix.)*  The  lukewarmness  of  the  Swiss  churches  in  the  cam 
of  Bolsec  was  very  vexatious  to  Calvin,  as  this  and  other  letters  show.  The 
correspondence  on  this  case  instructively  exhfoits  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Zwinglian  churches  to  press  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  Calvin  would 
wish.  Their  expressions  of  sympathy  were  very  qualified  and  constrained. 
Bullinger  took  quite  another  tone  in  reference  to  Servetns,  where  the  doctrine  ol 
Vhe  Trinity  was  asaafled. 
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ment.  IIU  only  child,  a  son,  lived  but  a  short,  time.  Il 
may  be  remacked  here  that  Calvin  was  far  from  being  uq- 
Buaceptible  to  friendship.  Witli  Farel  and  Viret  he  win 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy.  Though  schooled 
to  submission,  when  he  hears  of  the  deatli  of  one  after 
another  of  his  friends,  he  gives  expression  to  liis  sorrow, 
Bometimes  in  pathetic  hinguage.  Beza.  loved  hin:  aa  i 
father. 

Three  years  after  his  expulsion  he  was  recalled  to 
Geneva  by  the  united  voices  of  the  government  and 
people.  The  distracted  condition  of  the  city  caused  all 
eyes  to  turn  to  him  as  the  only  hope.  Disorder  and  vice 
had  been  on  tlie  increase.  Scenes  of  licentiousness  and 
violence  were  witnessed  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  streets. 
The  Catholics  were  hoping  to  sea  the  old  religion  re- 
Btored.  There  was  a  prospect  that  Berne  would  find  its 
profit  in  the  anarchical  situation  of  its  neighbor,  and  es- 
talilish  its  control  in  Geneva.  Of  the  four  Syndics  who 
had  been  active  in  the  banishment  of  the  preachers,  one 
had  broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  window,  another 
had  been  executed  for  murder,  and  the  remaining  two 
had  been  banished  on  suspicion  of  ticason.  The  con- 
sciences of  many  were  alarmed  at  these  occurrences. 
Meantime  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  a  very  persuasive  letter,  tree  from 
all  acrimony,  and  couched  in  a  flattering  style,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  city  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
Catholic  Clinrch.  To  tliis  document  Calvin  published 
B,  masterly  reply,  in  which  he  expressed  his  undying 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Genevai.  Churcli,  and  re- 
newed the  Protestant  controversy  with  singular  force 
imd  clearness.  "  Here  is  a  work,"  said  Luther,  on  read- 
ing it,  "that  has  hands  and  feet."  The  personal  remin- 
iscences relating  to  his  conversion,  which  are  interwoven 
make  it,  as  a  contribution  to  his  biography,  only  second 
in  importance  to  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms,      It  i 
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A  most  favorable  impression  at  Geneva,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  it  was  published  by  the  authorities.  The  city, 
torn  by  faction,  with  a  government  too  weak  to  exercise 
effective  control,  turned  to  the  banished  preacher,  who 
had  never  been  without  a  body  of  warm  adherents,  how- 
ever, overborne  in  the  excitement  that  attended  his  expul* 
sion.  Here  was  another  instance  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  interpose  to  baffle  his  cherished  plans,  and  to 
use  him  for  a  purpose  not  his  own.  He  could  not  think 
of  going  back,  without  a  shudder.  The  recollection  of 
his  conflicts  there,  and  of  the  troubles  of  conscience  he 
had  suffered,  was  dreadful  to  him.^  But  he  could  not 
long  withstand  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  friends  and 
the  earnest  importunities  of  the  Genevan  Senate  and 
peoj)le.  To  the  soUcitations  of  the  deputies  who  followed 
him  from  Strasburg  to  Worms,  he  answered  more  with 
tears  than  words.  His  consent  was  at  length  obtained, 
and  once  more  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Geneva,  there  to 
live  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  ^ 

Of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  which 
was  formed  under  his  influence,  only  the  outlines  can  here 
be  given.  His  idea  was  that  the  Church  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  State,  but  that  both  should  be  intimately 
connected  and  mutually  cooperative  for  a  common  end  — 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Uves  of  the 
people.  The  Church  was' to  infuse  a  religious  spirit  into 
the  State  ;  the  State  was  to  uphold  and  foster  the  inter 
ests  of  the  Church.  For  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
preachers,  whose  qualifications  have  been  put  to  a  thorough 
test,  must  be  appointed,  and  respect  for  them  and  atten- 
tion to  their  ministrations  must  be  enforced  by  law.  So 
tne  training  of  the  children  in  the  catechism  is  indis- 
pensable, and  this  must  likewise  be  secured,  if  necessary, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate.  The  Thi'ee  Coun* 
cUfl,  or  Senates,  the  Little  Council,  or  Council  of  Twenty 

1  See  hit  Letters,  Bonnet  1. 163, 167,  907,  944. 
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five,  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  the  Council  of  Two  Huu- 
dred,  which  had  existed  before,  were  not  abolished,  but 
tlieir  functions  and  relative  prerogatives  were  materially 
.changed.  The  drift  of  all  the  political  changes  was  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Little  Council,  aiid 
,  to  take  it  away  from  the  other  bodies,  and  especially  from 
the  General  Council,  or  popular  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  CON- 
BI8TOEY,  a  body  composed  of  tlie  preachers,  who  at  first 
were  six  in  number, and  of  twice  as  many  laymen  ;  the  lay- 
men being  nominated  by  the  preachers  and  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  Little  Council,  but  the  General  Council 
having  a  veto  upon  their  appointment.  Calvin  thus  re- 
vived, under  a  peculiar  form,  the  Eldership  in  the  Church, 
It  had  existed,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  Zwinglian 
Churches,  but  not  as  an  effective  organization.  The 
preachers  were  chosen  by  the  ministers  already  in  office  ; 
they  gave  proof  of  their  qualifications  by  publicly  preach- 
ing a  sermon,  at  which  two  membei-s  of  the  Little  Council 
were  present.  If  the  ministers  approved  of  the  learning  of 
the  candidate,  thoy  presented  him  to  the  Council,  and  his 
aloction  having  been  sanctioned  by  that  body,  eight  days 
were  given  to  the  people,  in  which  they  might  bring  for- 
ward objections  if  they  had  any,  to  his  appointment.  The 
Consistory  had  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes.  To 
tbis  bcdy  was  committed  a  moral  censorship  that  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  life  of  every  inhabitant.  It  wa« 
a  court  before  which  any  one  might  be  summoned,  and 
which  could  not  be  treated  with  contumacy  or  disre- 
spect without  bringing  upon  the  offender  civil  penal- 
ties. The  power  of  excommunication  was  in  its  hands ; 
Bnd  excommunication,  if  it  continued  beyond  a  eer- 
tiiin  time,  was  likewise  followed  by  penal  consequences. 
Though  ostensibly  purely  spiritual  in  its  function,  the 
Consistory  might  hand  over  to  the  magistrate  tmna- 
gresflors  whose  offenses  were  deenfid  to  be  grave,  or  whc 
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refuaed  to  submit  to  Gorrectdoii.  The  citj  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  in  eaoli  of  tliem  a  preacher  aud  elder 
had  supermtendence,  the  oi'dmauee  being  tliut  at  Least 
once  in  a  year  every  family  must  be  visited,  and  receive 
.  Buch  admonition,  counsel,  or  comfort,  as  its  conditian 
L  might  call  for.  Every  sick  person  was  requu'ed  to  send 
foi  the  minister.  From  this  vigilant,  stringent,  univer- 
beI  supervision  there  was  no  escape.  There  was  no 
respect  for  persons ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  wore  alike  subjected  to  one  inflexible  rule.  In 
the  Consistory,  by  tacit  consent,  Calvin  took  the  post  of 
President,  The  mimatera  —  the  Venebable  COMPANY, 
OS  they  were  styled  —  met  togetlier  once  a  month  for 
mutual  fraternal  censure.  Candidates  for  the  ministry 
were  examined  and  ordained  by  them.  They  were  to  be 
kept  up  to  a  liigh  standard  of  professional  qualiflcationa 
and  of  conduct.  Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  felt  the  im- 
portance of  an  effective  delivery :  he  speaks  against  the 
reading  of  sermons.^ 

In  the  framing  of  the  civil  laws,  Calvin  had  a  controll- 
ing influence.  His  legal  education  qualified  him  for  such 
a  work,  and  so  great  was  the  n^spect  entertained  for  him 
that  he  waa  made,  not  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  vir- 
tual legislator  of  the  city.  The  minutest  affairs  engaged 
his  attention.  Regulations  (or  the  watching  of  the  gates, 
aud  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  are  found  in  his  hand- 
writing. An  examination  of  the  Genevan  code  shows  the 
strong  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on  Calvin's  con- 
ception of  a  well-ordered  commmiity.  Both  the  special 
statutes  and  the  general  theooratic  character  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  were  never  out  of  siglit,"  In  all 
points  Calvin  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  coniurm  to 
hifl  own  theories.  One  of  his  cardinal  principles  is  that 
to  the  congregation  belongs  the  choice  of  its  religious 
teacliers ;  but  it  was  provided  at  Geneva  that  the  Col- 
1  Beiir7,  iL  lab.  *  KuErwbnlla,  L  UT. 
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tegium,  or  Society  of  Preacliera,  should  select  perEciiia  ta 
fiil  vacancies,  and  to  the  congregation  was  left  only  a 
veto,  which  was  regarded  more  as  n  nominal  than  a  real 
prerogative.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
Cidvinism  on  society,  Calvin  himself  was  unfavorable  to 
democracy.'     It  ia  remarkable  that  almost  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  earliest  writing,  the  Commentary  on  Seneca, 
there  is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  populace.    Ilia 
oxperiencefe   at   Gene^'a,  and   especially  the  dangers   to   , 
which  his  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  system  would  be   | 
liable  if  it  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  popular  assembly, 
confirmed  Ma  inclination  to  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchifl   ' 
constitution. 

Calvin  had  begun,  after  bis  return,  with  moderation,  ' 
with  no  manifestation  of  vindictivenesa,  and  without  un- 
dertaking to  remove  the  other  preachers  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  opposite  party  in  his  absence.  But  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  were  not  long  in  appearing.  The 
i  the  new  system  was  developed  in  its  characteristic 
features,  the  more  loud  grew  the  opposition.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  parties  in  this  long  continued  conflict. 
Against  Calvin  were  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled. 
rhey  consisted  of  two  different  classes.  There  were  the 
anatical  Antinoniians,  an  offshoot  from  the  sect  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  who  combined  pantheistic  theology  with  a 
liix  morality,  in  which  the  marriage  relation  was  practi- 
.aily  subverted  and  a  theory  allied  to  the  modem  "  tree 
was  more  or  less  openly  avowed  and  pnicticed. 
Tlieir  number  was  sufficient  to  form  a  dangerous  faction, 
iiud  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  among  them  were  per- 
sons in  affluent  circumstances  and  possessed  of  much  in- 
Uuence.  United  with  the  "  Spirituels,"  as  this  chisa  of 
I  jbertines  was  ttrmed,  were  the  Patriots,  as  they  styied 
themselves  j  tJioso  who  were  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
natic  constitution,  and  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen  ami 
1  For  hit  opinioa  of  ■'  ibc  paople,"  ■«  EwopsdiulM,  i.  41B. 
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other  foreigners  who  had  migrated  in  large  numbers  to 
Geneva,  and  to  whom  the  supporters  of  Calvin  were  for 
giving  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  licentious  free-thinkers, 
the  native  Genevese  of  democratic  procUvities  and  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  political  power  to  the  immigrants, 
and  the  multitude  who  chafed  under  the  new  restraints 
put  upon  them,  gradually  combined  against  the  new  sy» 
teiu  and  the  man  who  was  its  principal  author.  On  the 
other  side  were  those  who  preferred  the  order,  indepen- 
dence, moraUty,  and  temporal  prosperity  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and,  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, were  inseparable  from  it,  and  especially  all 
who  thoroughly  accepted  the  Protestant  system  of  doc- 
trine as  expounded  by  Calvin.  In  the  ranks  of  this  party, 
which  maintained  its  ascendency,  though  not  without 
perilous  stru^les,  were  the  numerous  foreigners,  who  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  their  homes  by  perse- 
cution, and  had  been  drawn  to  Geneva  by  the  presence  of 
Calvin  and  by  the  religious  system  estabUshed  there.  On 
a  single  occasion  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  were 
naturalized.  That  wide-spread  disaffection  should  exist, 
was  inevitable.  The  attempt  was  made  to  extend  over  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  wonted  to  freedom 
and  Uttle  fond  of  restraint,  the  strict  discipline  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  church.  Not  only  profaneness  and  drunkenness, 
but  recreations  which  had  been  considered  innocent,  and 
divergent  theological  doctrines,  if  the  effort  was  made  to 
disseminate  them,  were  severely  punished.  In  1568, 
under  the  stem  code  which  was  established  imder  the 
auspices  of  Calvin,  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  its 
father  and  mother.  A  child  sixteen  years  old  for  attempt' 
ing  to  strike  its  mother,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but,  on 
a(XX)unt  of  its  youth,  the  sentence  was  commuted,  and 
having  been  publicly  whipped,  with  a  cord  about  its  neck, 
:t  was  banished  from  the  city.  In  1565  a  woman  was 
diastised  with  rods  for  singmg  secular  songs  to  the  melodj 
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of  tho  Paalms.  In  1579  a  cultivated  gentleman  was  lift 
piisoned  for  twenty-four  hours  because  he  was  found  njad 
iijg  Poggio,  and  having  been  compelled  to  buro  the  book 
he  waa  expelled  from  tho  city.  Dancing,  and  the  man- 
ufacture or  use  of  cards,  and  of  nine-pins,  brought  down 
upon  the  delinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Etcd 
those  who  looked  upon  a  dance  were  not  exempt  from 
punishment.  The  prevalence  of  gambling  and  the  in- 
decent occurrences  at  balls  furnished  the  ground  for  these 
Btiingent  enactments.  To  give  the  names  of  CathoUo 
saints  to  children  was  a  penal  offense.  In  criminal  pix)- 
cesses,  torture  was  freely  used,  according  to  the  custom 
of  tile  times,  to  elicit  testimony  and  confession  ;  and  death 
by  fire  was  the  penalty  of  heresy.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  prisons  became  filled  and  the  executioner  was  kept 
busy.! 

The  suppression  of  outspoken  rehgious  dissent  by  force 
was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Genevan  state  was  established.  The  Reformers  can  never 
be  fairly  judged  unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  they  were 
strangers  to  the  limited  idea  of  the  projwr  function  of  the 
state,  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  more  recent  times. 
The  ancient  religions  were  all  state  religions.  It  waa 
a  universal  conception  that  a  nation,  like  a  family,  must 
profess  but  oae  faith,  and  practice  the  same  religious 
rites.  The  toleration  of  the  ancients,  wliich  has  been 
lauded  by  modem  sceptical  writers,  was  only  such  aa 
polytheism  requires.  The  worship  of  a  nation  was  sa- 
cred within  'lis  territory,  and  among  its  own  people.  But 
to  introduce  foreign  rites,  or  make  proselytes  of  Roman 
citizens,  was  coutrary  to  Roman  law,  and  was  severely 
punished.  This  policy  was  conformed  to  the  general 
feeling  of  antiquity.  The  early  Christian  fathers,  as 
Tortullian  and  Cyprian,  speak  against  coercion  in  matters 
of  religion.^     After  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  the  sao 
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oeiisors  of  Constantine  enforced  conformity  to  the  reli^on 
of  the  Empire ;  and  Constantine  himself  did  the  same 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Arian  controversy.  There  was  persecution  both  on  the 
orthodox  and  on  the  Arian  side.  Severe  laws  were  enacted 
against  the  Manichaeans  and  Donatists.  Augustine,  who 
in  his  earlier  writings  had  opposed  the  use  of  force  for  the 
spread  of  truth,  or  the  extirpation  of  error,  altered  his 
views  in  the  Donatist  controversy.  He  would  not  have 
capital  punishment  inflicted,  but  would  confine  the  penal- 
ties of  heresy  to  imprisonment  or  banishment,  the  confis- 
cation of  goods  and  civil  disabilities.  Theodosius  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  incorporating  the  theory  of  per- 
secution in  an  elaborate  code,  which  threatened  death  to 
heretics ;  and  in  his  reign  the  term  Inquisitors  of  the 
faith  first  appears.^  The  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity in  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  rulers  to  punish  and  to  exterminate  infidelity  and 
heresy  within  their  dominions,  was  universal  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Innocent  III.  enforced  this  obligation  upon 
princes  under  the  threat  of  excommunication,  and  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  crowns  and  dominions.  In  1208  he 
established  the  Inquisition.  It  is  true  that  the  Church 
kept  up  the  custom  of  asking  the  magistrate  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  condemned  heretic ;  but  it  was  an  empty  for- 
mality. The  Church  inculcated  the  lawfulness  of  the 
severest  punishments  in  such  cases.  Leo  X.,  in  his  Bull 
against  Luther,  in  1520,  explicitly  condemns  the  proposi- 
tion :  "  Hsereticos  comburere  est  contra  voluntatem  Spiri- 
tus."  No  historical  student  needs  to  be  told  what  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  evil  has  been  wrought  by  Catholics 
and  by  Protestants,  from  a  mistaken  belief  in  the  perpetual 
validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  legislation,  and  fi'oi;i  a  con- 

l  For  the  histoiy  of  penwsntioii,  see  Liraborch,  l  iii;  Gibbon,  ch.  xxvii. ;  tiM 
wt.  **  Hsresie  "  in  Henog,  Beal-Sneyd,  d,  Thtol.  Lackj,  HiiUiry  qfJUatiomi- 
wm  in  Ewnpt^  ch.  ir.  (iL> 
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founding  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispenaatioo  with  that  of 
the  new  —  an  overlooking  of  the  progressive  character  of 
Divine  Revelation.  The  Reformers  held  that  ofEensea 
against  the  first  table  of  the  law,  not  less  than  the  Eecond, 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate.  To  protect 
and  foster  pure  religion,  and  to  put  down  false  religion, 
waa  that  part  of  hia  office  to  which  he  was  most  sacredly 
bound.  Occasional  utterances,  it  is  true,  which  seem 
harbingers  of  a  better  day,  fell  from  the  lipa  of  Prot- 
estant leaders.  Zwingle  was  not  disposed  to  persecution. 
Luther  said,  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament :  "  Over  the  souls  of  men,  God 
can  and  will  have  no  one  rule,  save  Himself  alone ; "  and 
in  his  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  he  says :  "  It  is  not 
right  that  they  should  so  shockingly  murder,  bimi,  and 
cruelly  slay  such  wretched  people  ;  they  should  let  every 
one  believe  what  he  will ;  mth  the  Scripture  and  God's 
Word,  they  should  check  and  withstand  them  ;  with  fire 
they  will  accomplish  little.  The  executioners  on  this 
plan  would  be  the  most  learned  doctors." '  But  these 
noble  words  rather  express  the  dictates  of  Luther's  hu- 
mane impulses  than  definite  principles  by  which  he  would 
consistently  abide.  It  is  often  chained  upon  the  Protes- 
tants themaelvea  as  a  flagrant  Lnconsiatency  that  whilst 
they  were  persecuted  themselves,  they  were  willing,  and 
sometimes  eager,  to  persecute  others.  So  far  is  Calvin 
from  being  impressed  with  this  incongruity,  that  he  writes : 
"  Seeing  that  tlie  defenders  of  the  Papacy  are  so  bitter 
and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  their 
atrocious  fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  it 
should  shame  Christian  ma^tratea  that  in  the  protection 
of  certain  truth,  they  are  entii'ely  destitute  of  spirit."' 
The  repressive  measures  of  Catholic  rulers  were  an  exam- 
ple for  Protestant  rulers  to  emulate  I  There  were  voice* 
occasionally  raised  in  favir  of  toleratiou.  The  case  o* 
I  W4kli,  E.  161,  ITi-  )  BaaiMt, 
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BervetuB,  probably,  tended  more  than  any  single  event  to 
producQ  wiser  and  more  charitable  views  on  thia  Bubject. 
Free-thinkers,  who  had  no  convictions  for  which  they 
would  die  themselves  —  the  apostles  of  indifference  — 
were  naturally  early  in  the  field  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
opinion.  But  religious  toleration  could  never  obtain  a 
general  sway,  until  the  limitatioua  of  human  responsi- 
bility, and  the  limited  function  to  which  the  State  i« 
properly  restricted,  were  better  understood.  A  more  en- 
lightened charity,  which  makes  larger  allowance  for  diver- 
sities of  intellectual  view,  is  doubtless  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary in  effecting  this  salutary  change.* 

The  conflicts  through  which  Calvin  had  to  pass  in  up- 
Loldiug  and  firmly  eatabliahing  the  Genevan  theocracy, 
would  have  brolien  down  any  other  than  a  man  of  iron. 
Personal  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.  The  doga 
in  the  street  were  named  after  him.  Every  device  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  intimidate  him.  As  he  sat  at  his 
study  table  late  at  night,  a  gun  would  be  discharged  under 
his  window.  In  one  night  fifty  shots  were  fired  before 
his  hoose.  On  one  occasion  he  walked  into  the  midst  of 
an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to  their  daggers. 

The  case  of  Bolsec,  who  was  arrested  and  banished  for 
violently  attacking  the  preachers  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination, haa  already  been  referred  to.     Another  in- 

1  Leckf ,  in  coduhod  iritb  other  miUra  >t  the  present  da;,  nukes  peraecutian 
dka  tUKeaeary  tcault  of  undoublingcoDrirtionionthesnlijGCtaf  niligion,  conplsd 
vitli  a  belief  that  mnral  obliqnitf  li  involved  [n  liolding  oppOEUls  views.  Then 
frrllen  would  make  ecepticiiun  esKntial  U>  the  excrciso  of  tolention.  Sm 
Lecky's  qnnlatioD  Irom  C.  J.  Fox  (vol.  ii.  p.  90).  Bat  if  thia  bo  true,  how  shall 
m  account  far  Ihe  opposilion  to  (be  spirit  of  peraccution,  which  these  very  wril- 
eraattribate  In  tlie  touDdersnt  Chrlstisjiit;r~'<t'^'"^^'"><l 't'^-^P^^'^eB?  Much 
tliat  Is  ascribed  lo  the  inflnence  of  "  {UtioDBlism  "  ia  really  due  tn  the  increa*. 
jug  power  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  oetter  nndeiElondiDg  of  ila  precepts,  and 
jf  the  limits  of  the  respansibilltj'  of  aociet;  for  the  oplnioas  and  character  of  its 
Biembera.  There  are  two  antidotes  to  uncharitibleneaa  and  narruwDoss.  The 
Doe  ia  liberal  culture ;  the  olber  is  (hat  high  degric  ot  religion  —  of  eharitr  — 
wUch  ia  delineated  by  St  Ti 'it  in  1  Cnrinthiaiu  xiii.  Either  of  U  ese  remedlca 
igwn't  InloleMnce  la  coiulstent  with  a  living,  earnest  failia. 
U 
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stance  somewhat  similar  waa  the  controversy  with  Ca»- 
tellio.  Caatellio  waa  a  highly  cultivated  scholar  whoir 
Calvin  had  brought  from  Strasburg  to  take  charge  of  the 
Geneva  school.  He  was  desirous  of  becoming  a  minister, 
but  Calvin  objected  on  account  of  his  views  on  the  Soi^ 
of  Solomon,  whieh  he  thought  should  be  struck  from  the 
canon,  and  hia  opposition  to  the  passage  of  tiie  sreed  re- 
■peeting  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell.  The  result  v 
that  Castellio  at  length  made  a  public  attack  upon  the 
preachers,  charging  them  with  intolerance,  and  less  justly, 
with  other  grave  fanlta.  He  accused  Calvin  of  a  love  of 
power.  Whether  the  charge  were  true,  Calvin -wrote  to 
Farel,  he  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  God  to  judge.  The 
result  waa  that  Castellio,  who  bad  many  points  of  excel- 
lence, waa  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards  prose- 
cuted in  print  a  heated  controversy  with  Calvin  and  Beza.' 
But  these  and  all  other  instances  of  alleged  persecution  are 
overshadowed  by  the  more  notorious  case  of  Servetus, 
Michael  Servetua  was  bom  at  Villeneuve,  in  Spain,  in 
1509,  and  waa  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  Calvin.  Ao- 
cording  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  attached,  for  a 
while,  when  a  youth,  to  the  serviceof  Quintana,  the  chap- 
lain of  Charles  V.,  and  witnessed  the  stately  ceremoniei 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Boli^na.  He  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Toulouse  to  study  law ;  but  Ms  mind 
turned  to  theological  speculation,  and,  hi  connection  with 
other  scholars  of  his  acquaintance,  he  read  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  the  writers  of  the  ante-Nicene 
period.  He  also  delved  in  judicial  astrology,  in  which 
he  was  a  believer.  Of  an  original,  inquisitive  mind,  ad- 
venturous and  independent  in  hia  thinking,  he  convinced 

'  TVhen  Cstvin  waa  excited,  he  wM  a  nullch  for  I.ulher  In  tho  om  ot  vltapar* 
■tive  epiUiets.  The  opprobrioug  names  which  he  appliea  to  Culellia  the  littM 
eollecU  in  a  long  list.  Ths  origin  ot  Calriu'i  dupntfs  with  Culallio  — Calvin'i 
difratlEtac  tioD  with  hin  innFliticn  ot  the  New  TesUment  —  ii  siveo  in  the  ktUO 
10  Tirol,  Bonnet,  i.  aae.  Bee,  iili«,  i.  310,  3TB,  t09.  A  fUr  UMoniit  of  tb«  oa» 
Boren?  i»  given  by  Dyer,  10(1  seq. 
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himBelf  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Prot- 
estant theology,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Going  to  Basel  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  CEk^olam-^ 
padius,  who  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  his  notions, 
Zwingle,  whom  CEkx>lampadius  consulted,  said  that  suck 
notions  would  subvert  the  Christian  religion,  but  seems  to 
have  discountenanced  a  resort  to  force  for  the  suppression 
of  them.^  The  book  of  Servetus  on  the  "  Errors  of  the 
Trinity,"  appeared  in  1531.  In  it  he  defended  a  view 
closely  allied  to  the  Sabellian  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the 
incarnation  in  which  the  common  belief  of  two  natures  in 
Christ  had  no  place.  He  endeavored  to  draw  Calvin  into 
a  correspondence,  but  became  angry  at  the  manner  in 
which  Calvin  treated  him  and  his  speculations.  He  wrote 
Calvin  a  number  of  letters  well  stored  with  invectives 
against  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  against  Calvin  personally.  At  length  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  had  previously  studied  at  the 
same  time  that  Calvin  was  there,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Villanovus,  derived  from  the  village  where  he 
was  bom,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  natural  science  and 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  a  .remarkable  aptitude.  He 
divined  the  true  method  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
almost  anticipating  the  later  discovery  of  Harvey.^  As 
a  practitioner  of  medicme  he  stood  in  high  repute.  After 
repeatedly  changing  his  name  and  residence,  he  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Vienne,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
long  lived  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
attended  mass,  and  was  not  suspected  of  heresy.  Her« 
he  finished  a  book,  not  less  obnoxious  than  the  first,  en 

1  Mosheim,  Oetehichta  Servettf  p.  17. 
•  Heniy,  Itben  Caivim,  iii.  Befl.  60. 
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titled  "  The  Restoration  of  Christianity "  —  Christian* 
Restitutio  — and  not  being  able  to  get  it  printed  in 
Basel,  he  bribed  the  Archbishop's  own  printer  and  two  ol 
his  assistants,  to  print  it  for  him  secretly.  He  superin- 
tended the  press,  and  sent  copies  of  the  anonymous  book 
to  various  places  for  sale,  not  forgetting  to  despatch  one 
or  more  copies  as  presents  to  the  Genevan  theologians.  In 
this  work  his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  some- 
what modified  ;  its  doctrine  makes  a  nearer  approach  to 
Pantheistic  theories.^  The  two  grand  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  spread  of  Cliristianity  were  declared  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  Infant  Baptism.  The 
manuscript  of  the  first  draft  of  the  work  had  been  sent  to 
Calvin  at  an  earher  day.  A  French  refugee  residing  at 
Geneva,  by  the  name  of  GuiUaume  Trie,  in  a  letter  to  An- 
toine  Ameys,  a  Roman  CathoUc  relative  at  Lyons,  made 
reference  to  Servetus  as  the  author  of  this  pestiferous 
book,  and  aa,  never tlieless,  enjoying  immunity  in  a 
Church  that  pretended  to  be  zealous  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  Arneys  carried  the  information  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  Servetus  was  arrested  ;  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  constituted  for  his  trial.  Some  pages  of 
an  annotated  copy  of  the  "  Institutes,"  which  he  had  long 
before  sent  to  Calvin,  and  a  parcel  of  his  letters  were 
transmitted  from  Geneva  by  Trie,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  charge  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  to 
be  made.  Trie  prevailed  on  Calvin  to  grant  him  this 
additional  evidence.  Servetus,  and  tlie  printers  with  him, 
had  sworn  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  book  which 
they  had  published.  Servetus  also  swore  that  he  waa 
not  the  person  who  bad  wiitten  the  book  on  the  "  Errora 
of  the  Trinity."     But  when  the  Genevan  documents  ar- 

I  "Eigibtkaum  ein  snilereB  Sjalem,  dai  so  uhr  irie  du  Scireta  >!■  em  pantlu- 
UkhM  beieichiiiit  za  wenteo  vetdjeat  in  deni  gewEtulich  mit  diiaum  Wort* 
ttfbnndcneiiBliui."  — Bknr,  Die  chrUll  Ldirt  c.  d.  iVeici-ijrte)',  etc.,  ttt.  L  % 
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rived,  he  saw  that  conviction  was  inevitable,  and  contriyed 
to  escape  from  his  jailer.  The  Vienne  court  had  to  con- 
tent itself  with  seizing  his  property  and  burning  his 
effigy.  We  know  Calvin's  disposition  towards  him ;  for 
in  a  letter  to  Farel  he  had  once  said  that  if  his  authority 
was  of  any  avail,  in  case  Servetus  were  to  come  to 
Geneva,  he  should  not  go  away  alive.^ 

Servetus,  having  escaped  from  Vienne,  after  a  few 
months  actually  appeared  in  Geneva  and  took  lodgings  in 
an  inn  near  one  of  the  gates.  He  had  been  there  for  a 
month  without  being  recognized,when  Calvm  was  informed 
of  his  presence,  and  procured  his  arrest.  A  scribe  of  Cal- 
vin made  the  accusation.  Ultimately,  Calvin  and  all  thcj 
other  preachers  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  pris- 
oner, before  the  Senate  which  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  he  defended  his 
theological  opinions  with  much  acuteness,  but  with  a 
strange  outpouring  of  violent  denunciation.^  His  propo- 
sitions relative  to  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the 
Deity,  and  the  identity  of  the  world  with  God,  although 
he  made  the  embodiment  of  the  primordial  essence  in 
the  world  to  spring  from  a  VoUtion,  were  couched  in 
phraseology  which  made  them  seem  to  his  accusers  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  and  repulsive.'  He  caricatured 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  most  offensive 
comparisons.  His  ideas  were  out  of  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  and  were  an  anticipation  of 
phases  of  speculation  of  a  much  later  date.    His  physical 

1  Febroaiy  18, 1546.    Bonnet,  ii.  19. 

*  Djer,  a  writer  not  at  all  disposed  to  excupe  Calvin,  says  (p.  837)  of  the  iih 
dorsemente  made  by  Servetus  on  the  list  of  thirty-eight  heretical  propositic  ni 
which  Calvio  had  extracted  from  his  writings  :  "  The  replies  of  Servetus  U 
this  document  are  very  insolent,  and  seem  almost  like  the  productions  of  a  mad- 
man." These  replies  may  be  read  in  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  works,  viii. 
(19  seq. 

t  "Man  kann  sich  daher  nicht  wnndem,  dass  auch  die  Gegner  an  diesem  st 
•jffen  vor  Angen  Uegeclen  Character  des  Systemi  den  groesten  Anstoi  nab- 
^Ma."  —  Baur,  llfid   p.  103. 
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theories  were  interwoven  with  his  theology.  His  in; 
that  "  no  force  acta  except  by  contact,"  was  connected 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  substantial  commnnication  of  the 
Deity  to  all  things ;  and  he  told  Calvin  contemptnouBly 
that  iE  he  only  understood  natural  science,  he  could  com- 
preheiid  this  subject.  While  he  was  undergoing  hia 
trial,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  tiibunal  at  Vie 
demand  their  escaped  priaoner.  There  was  no  safety  for 
him  with  Papist  or  Protestant  I  He  chose  to  remain  and 
take  his  chance  where  he  was.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
his  boldness  and  vehemence  were  inspired  by  anggestionn 
from  the  Libertine  party,  and  that  he  felt  that  they  stood 
at  his  back.^  Calvin  was  far  from  being  omnipotent  in 
Geneva  at  this  time.  He  waa,  in  fact,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  his  conflict  with  hia  adversaries.  It  was  on  the  27th 
of  August,  1553,  that  lie  denounced  Servetus  from  the 
pulpit;  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Calvin  refused  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  younger  Berthelier,  a  leader  of  the 
Libertines.  So  strong  was  this  party,  that  had  thu  cause 
of  Servetus  been  carried,  as  was  attempted,  to  the  Council 
of  One  Hundred,  Servetiis  would  have  escaped.  He 
■\ras  extremely  bold,  and  demanded  that  Calvin  should  be 
banished  for  bringing  a  maUcious  aecusation,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  Contrary  to  liis 
expectation,  he  was  condemned.  He  called  Calvin  to  his 
prison,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  personal  treatment  of 
him ;  but  all  attempts  to  extort  from  him  a  retraction 
of  hia  doctrines,  whether  made  by  Calvin  or  by  Farel 
before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  were  ineffectual. 
He  adhered  to  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and 
waa  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
October,  1553. 

'  Guiiol  enpresMS  the  dfcideil  opinion  Ihnt  Servetus  went  to  Qener*  rclj^g 
Ml  ih*  libertlnei,  and  Ihsl  they  expected  tupporl  tram  him.  Si.  L'lUt  cmt 
Cnlrin,  p.  313.  But  there  ii  no  good  evideiiGe  of  any  previoug  UDdontaodbil 
kMWND  him  uid  tbam, 
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On  the  on€  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  Calyin  arranged 
that  the  mode  of  his  death  should  be  needlessly  painful. 
He  made  the  attempt  to  have  it  mitigated ;  probably 
that  the  sword  might  be  used  instead  of  the  fagot.  And 
notwithstanding  the  previous  threat,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  it  is  likely  that  he  expected,  and  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  Servetus  would  recant.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  yielded  to  the 
Bolicitation  of  Trie,  and  suppUed  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  went  from  Geneva  to  the  court  at  Vienne. 
He  caused  the  arrest  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  historical  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not  desire 
his  execution.^  The  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on 
one  whom  he  considered  a  blasphemer,  as  well  as  an  as- 
sailant of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  was  in 
his  judgment  right.  In  the  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  against  Servetus,  which  Calvin  published  in 
1554,  he  enters  into  a  formal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
capital  punishment  of  contumacious  heretics  by  the  civil 
authority.  He  thinks  that  if  Roman  CathoUc  rulers  slay 
the  innocent,  this  is  no  reason  whv  better  and  more  en- 
lightened  magistrates  should  spare  the  guilty.  The  whole 
discussion  proves  that  the  arguments  for  toleration,  both 
from  Scripture  and  reason,  were  not  unknown  to  him,  for 
he  tries  to  answer  them.  He  makes  his  appeal,  in  great 
part,  to  the  Old  Testament.  Guizot  thus  pronounces  upon 
the  case  of  Servetus  and  Calvin  :  "  It  was  their  tragical 
destiny  to  enter  into  mortal  combat  as  the  champions  of 
two  great  causes.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
Calvin's  cause  was  the  good  one ;  that  it  was  the  cause 
of   morality,   of   social   order,  of  civilization.     Servetus 

1  We  have  already  cited  his  letter  to  Farel,  of  February  13, 1546.  After  the  ar- 
rest 0f  ServetuB,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  (August  20,  1553),  raying:  "I  hop^ 
(sper  "^  the  sentence  will  at  least  be  capital;  but  desire  the  atrocity  of  the  punish* 
meat  to  be  abated.*'  He  wished  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  not  by  fire.  Calvin 
published  an  elaborate  work  in  defense  of  the  proceeding.  Heniy  has  mi» 
translated  the  above  passage:  see  Dyer,  L\ft  qf  Calvm,  p.  339. 
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was  the  representative  of  a  system  false  in  itself,  super- 
ficial under  the  pretense  of  science,  and  destructive  alike 
vi  social  dignity  in  the  individual,  and  of  moral  order  lo 
human  society.  In  their  diaiiatrous  encounter,  Calvin 
was  coEscientiuusIy  faithful  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
truth  and  duty ;  but  he  was  hard,  much  more  influenced 
by  violent  animosity  than  he  im^^ned,  and  devoid  alike 
of  sympathy  and  generosity.  Servetus  was  sincere  and 
resolute  in  his  conviction,  but  he  was  a  frivolous,  pre- 
sumptuous, vain,  and  envious  man,  capable,  in  time  of 
need,  of  resorting  to  artifice  and  untruth.  Servetus  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  martyrs  to  in- 
tellectual liberty ;  whilst  Calvin,  who  waa  uudoubtediy 
one  of  those  who  did  most  toward  the  establishment  of 
religious  liberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adver- 
sary's right  to  liberty  of  belief."^  The  forbearance  of 
Calvin  toward  LkHus  Socinus  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  proof  that  he  was  actuated  by  personal  vindic- 
tiveness  in  relation  to  Servetus.  But  Calvin,  widely  as 
he  might  differ  from  Socinus,  recognized  in  him  a  sobriety, 
a  moral  respectability,  which  he  wholly  missed  in  the 
restless,  visionary,  passionate  physician  of  Villenenve. 
It  waa  the  diversity  of  character  in  the  two  men,  and  the 
different  methods  which  they  adopted  to  spread  their 
■  ioctrines,  much  more  than  any  resentment  which  Calvin 
might  feel  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Servetus  — 
whom  he  looked  down  upon  as  a  wild,  mischievous 
dreamer  —  that  made  him  so  courteous  and  lenient  to 
Socinus. 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, was  approved  by  the  Christian  world.  Bullinger, 
the  friend  and  successor  of  Zwingle,  justified  it.  Even 
Melancthon  gave  it  his  sanction.  The  rise  of  infidel  and 
fanatical  sects  in  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  as  an  inci- 
dental consequence  of  the  movement,  and  the  diapontion 
1  St.  Louitand  CaM*,c  xik.  p.326. 
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of  opponents  to  identify  it  Tiith  these  manifestations, 
made  the  Protestants  the  more  solicitous  to  demonstrate 
their  hostility  to  them,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  rejecting  infant  bap- 
tism, and  in  the  terms  of  his  proposition  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  world  with  God,  Servetus  was  at  one  with 
the  Libertine  free-thinkers.  "  He  held  with  the  Ana- 
baptists," said  the  Genevan  Senate,  and  must  suffer ;  ^  al- 
though Servetus  asserted  that  he  had  always  condemned 
the  opposition  made  by  the  Anabaptists  to  the  civil 
magistrate. 

The  conflict  with  the  Libertine  faction  did  not  end  with 
the  condemnation  of  Servetus.  The  courage  and  determi- 
nation of  a  Hildebrand  were  required  to  stem  the  opposi- 
tion which  Calvin  had  to  meet.  An  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  Consistory,  by  mterposmg  the  authority 
of  the  Senate,  was  only  baffled  by  his  resolute  refusal 
to  admit  to  the  sacrament  persons  judged  to  be  unworthy. 
Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  Libertine  party  culminated 
in  1555,  in  an  armed  conspiracy  imder  the  lead  of  Perrin, 
who  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  city;  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  this  insurrection  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  party.  In  the  preface  to  the  Psalms,  Calvin 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  the  stormy  scenes  which  he 
—  by  nature  "  unwarlike  and  timorous  "  —  had  been 
compelled  to  pass  through ;  to  the  sorrow  which  he  felt 
in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  wordd  have  pre- 
ferred to  save ;  and  to  the  multiplied  calumnies  that  his 
enemies  persistently  heaped  upon  him.^    "  To  my  power," 

^  Upon  the  life  and  opinions  of  Servetns,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  trial 
and  death,  see  Mosheim,  Ketzergeschichtef  ii.  (1748/,  and  Neue  NachriehUn  vom 
iem  heruhmten  span.  Ante,  M.  Serveto  (1750);  Trechsel,  Die  ArUi-trinitarierf 
and  art.  **  Servet ''  in  Herzog's  ReaUEne, ;  Dyer,  Life  ofCaMn,  chs.  ix.  and  z.  * 
Heniy,  Leben  Cahrina,  hl  i. ;  Banr,  Die  christL  Lehre  voh  d,  Dreieinigkeitf  etc, 
t.  ill.  p.  64  seq. ;  Domer,  Entwickhingech,  d,  Lehre  von  d,  Perton  ChrisU^  ii.  649 
feq.  The  letters  of  Servetns  to  Calvin,  together  with  the  Hinotes  of  his  Trial 
at  Geneva,  are  given  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Calvin  {by  Baam, 
Conitz,  and  Reoss),  vol.  viii.  (1870). 

s  Kampechalte  states  that  when  the  pestilence  laged  at  Gkmeva  in  1643,  CalvU 
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he  eays,  "  which  they  envy  —  O  that  they  were  the  suo- 
cesBora  1 "  "If  I  caiinot  peraimde  them  while  I  am 
alive  that  I  am  not  avaricioua,  my  death,  at  least,  'will 
convince  them  of  it,"  His  entire  property  after  hia  death 
amounted  to  less  than  two  hundred  dollata  1 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  waging  this  domeetio 
contest,  he  was  exertmg  a  vast  influence  as  a  religious 
teacher  within  the  city  and  over  all  Europe.  Besides 
preaching  every  day  of  each  alternate  week,  he  gave 
weekly  three  theological  lectures.  Hia  memory  was  so 
extensive  that  if  he  had  once  seen  a  person,  he  recognized 
him  immediately  years  afterwards,  and  if  interrupted 
while  dictating,  he  could  resume  his  task,  after  an  inter- 
val of  hours,  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it,  without 
iud  from  his  amanuensis.  Hence,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
courae,  even  upon  the  prophets,  where  numeroua  liistori- 
cal  references  were  involved,  withont  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  with  nothing  before  him  but  the  text.  Being 
troubled  with  asthma,  he  spoke  slowly,  so  that  his  lee-  ' 
tures,  as  well  as  many  of  hia  sermons,  were  taken  down, 
word  for  word,  as  they  were  delivered.  Hundreds  of 
auditors  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe  flocked  to 
Geneva  to  listen  to  his  instructions.  Protestant  exiles  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  influence,  of 
whom  Knox  was  one,  found  a  refuge  there,  and  went  back 
to  their  homes  bearing  the  impress  which  he  had  stamped 
opon  them.  Under  Calvin's  influence,  Geneva  became  to 
the  Romanic,  what  Wittenberg  was  to  the  Luthei-an 
nations.  The  school  of  which  Castellio  was  the  head  did 
not  flourish  after  he  left  it ;  but,  in  1558,  a  gymnasium 
was  eatabhahed,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Academy 

lecUned,  inaa  fear,  to  go  to  the  p«gl-hoiuo  to  miuutet  to  the  aick  and  dying 
(Jckaun  Calan,H8i.)  But  Bezo,  tbui  whom  (heiv  1b  no  better wiIikm, itaM 
that  Calvin  atfered  himwif  for  this  eerrice,  but  the  Senate  would  not  pcnnit 
Ite  to  undertake  it  ^  Vila  Colnni,  ix.  For  other  lontampornry  proof, 
I  Ml,  Ltttert  of  Cabm,  i.  RU.  n.  S.  See  aUo  Heory,  ii.  i3.  But  KainpKhulU 
If  qaoI«a  thn  act  of  the  Council,  withholding  Calrin  from  tbii  esTTlc^ 
h  iDToIred  aIniMt  certain  death  (p.  UB,  a.  i). 
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of  Theology  was  founded,  and  Beza  placed  over  it.  The 
wntiugs  of  Calvin  were  circulated  in  every  country  of 
Europe.  By  hia  correspondence,  moreover,  his  powerful 
influence  waa  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  reformatory  movement  everywhere.  In  England  and 
France,  in  Scotland  and  Poland  and  Italy,  on  the  roll  f 
his  con-eepondents  were  princes  and  nobles,  as  well  ae 
theologians,  Hia  counaela  were  called  for  and  prized  in 
matters  of  critical  importance.  He  writes  to  Edward  VI. 
and  Ehzabeth,  to  Somerset  and  Cranmer.  But  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation  in  France  his  agency 
was  predominant.  Geneva  was  the  hearthstone  of  French 
Protestantism.  It  was  there  that  its  preachera  were 
trained.  The  principal  men  in  the  Huguenot  party 
lOoked  up  to  Calvin  as  to  an  oracle.  But  he  waa 
strongly  averse  to  a  resort  to  arms  and  to  a  dependence 
on  poUtieal  i^enciea  and  expedients.  His  instincts  were, 
in  this  respect,  in  full  accord  with  those  of  Luther.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  connection  with  the 

I  Huguenot  stniggle,  without  narrating  the  entire  history  of 

I  the  French  Reformation. 

In  the  concluding  years  of  Calvin's  life,  he  had  the 
Batisfaction  of  seeing  Geneva  delivered  from  faction,  and 
the  institutions  of  education,  which  he  had  planted,  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  grievous  maladies  that  afflicted 
him  did  not  move  him  to  diminish  the  prodigious  labors 
which,  to  other  men  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  been 
onendurable.  It  had  been  bis  habit  when  the  day  had 
been  consumed  in  giving  sermons  and  lectures ;  in  the  ses- 
sions of  the  consistory  over  which  he  presided ;  in  attend* 
ing  upon  the  Senate,  at  their  request,  to  take  part  in  then: 
deliberations ;  in  receiving  and  answering  letters  that 
sonred  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter ;  in  conferring  with 
the  numerous  visitors  who  sought  hia  advice  or  came  to 
him  from  different  countries — it  had  been  his  habit, 
irhen  night  came,  to  devote  himself,  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
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to  the  atudies  which  were  ever  most  accordant  with  hii 
taste,  and  to  the  composition  ot  his  books.  For  a  long 
time,  in  the  closing  period  of  his  life,  he  took  but  one 
meal  in  a  day,  and  this  waa  often  omitted.  He  stndied 
foi  hours  in  the  moming,  preached  and  then  lectured,  be- 
fore taking  a  morsel  of  food.  Too  weak  to  sit  up,  he  die  ■ 
tated  to  an  amanuensis  from  hia  bed,  or  transactti  busi- 
ness with  those  who  came  to  consult  him.  When  hia 
body  was  utterly  feeble,  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  shad 
ow,  hia  mind  lost  none  of  ita  clearness  or  energy.  No 
complaint  in  reference  to  his  phyaical  sufferings  was  heard 
from  him.  His  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit  triumphed  over 
all  physical  in&rmity.  From  hia  sick-bed,  he  regulated 
the  affairs  of  the  French  Reformation.  When  he  could 
no  longer  stand  upon  his  feet,  he  was  carried  to  church  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  a  session  of  the 
Senate.  Seeing  that  hia  end  was  near,  he  desired  to  meet 
this  body  for  the  last  time,  A  celebrated  artist  has  de- 
picted the  interview  upon  the  canvas.  The  councilors 
gathered  about  hia  bed,  and  he  addressed  tliem.  He 
thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  which  they  had 
granted  to  him,  and  craved  their  forgiveness  for  outbreak- 
inga  of  anger  which  they  had  treated  with  ao  much  for- 
bearance. He  could  say  with  truth,  that  whatever  might 
be  his  faults,  he  had  served  their  republic  with  his  whole 
Boul.  He  had  taught,  he  said,  with  no  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  his  doctrine,  but  sincerely  and  honestly, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God.  "  Were  it  not  so,"  he 
»dded,  "  I  well  know  that  the  wrath  of  God  would  im- 
pend over  my  head."  Courteously  and  solemnly,  in  a 
paternal  tone,  he  warned  them  of  the  need  of  humility 
and  of  faithful  vigilance  to  keep  off  the  dangers  that 
might  threaten  the  State.  "  I  know,"  he  said, "  the  mind 
and  walk  of  each  one  of  you,  and  know  that  ye  have  all 
need  of  admonition.  Much  is  wanting  even  to  the  best 
of  you."     He  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took 
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eadb  one  by  the  hand,  as  with  tears  they  parted  from  him. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  met  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and,  having 
offered  prayer,  spoke  to  them.  He  began  by  saying  that 
it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as 
he  supposed.  "  But  I  assure  you,"  he  added,  "  in  all  my 
former  illnesses  and  sufferings,  I  have  never  felt  myself 
so  weak  and  sinking  as  now.  When  they  lay  me  down 
upon  the  bed,  my  senses  fail  and  I  become  faint."  He 
referred  to  his  past  career  in  Geneva.  When  he  came  to 
this  Church  there  was  preaching,  and  that  was  all.  They 
hunted  up  the  images  and  burnt  them,  but  of  a  Reforma- 
tion there  was  nothing ;  all  was  insubordination  and  dis- 
order. He  had  been  obliged  to  go  through  tremendous 
conflicts.  Sometimes  in  the  night,  he  said,  to  terrify  him, 
fifty  or  sixty  shots  had  been  fired  before  his  door. 
"  Think,"  he  said,  "  what  an  impression  that  must  make 
upon  a  poor  scholar,  shy  and  timid  as  I  then  was,  and  at 
the  bottom  have  always  been."  This  last  statement  re- 
specting his  natural  disposition,  he  repeated  two  or  three 
times  with  emphasis.  He  adverted  to  his  banishment 
and  stay  in  Strasburg,  but  on  his  return  the  difficulties 
were  not  diminished.  They  had  set  their  dogs  on  him, 
with  the  cry :  "  Seize  him  1  seize  him  !  "  and  his  clothes 
and  his  flesh  had  been  torn  by  them.  '^  Although  I  am 
nothing,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  know  that  I  have  pre- 
vented more  than  three  hundred  riots  which  wordd  have 
desolated  Geneva."  He  asked  their  pardon  for  his  many 
fEolts;  in  particular  for  his  quickness,  vehemence,  and 
readiness  to  be  angry.  In  regard  to  his  teaching  and  his 
writings,  he  could  say  that  God  had  given  him  the  grace 
to  go  to  work  earnestly  and  systematically,  so  that  he  had 
not  knowingly  perverted  or  erroneously  interpreted  a 
single  passage  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  written  for  no 
perso  lal  end,  but  only  to  promote  the  honor  of  God.  Ha 
gave  them  various  exhortati:>n8  relating  to  the  oblige 
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tiona  of  their  office ;  then  took  them  each  by  the  hand 
and  "we  parted  from  him,"  says  Beza,  "with  our  eye« 
bathed  in  tears,  and  our  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  grief." 
lie  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564.  Hia  piercuig  eye 
retained  its  brilliancy  to  the  last.  Apart  from  this,  hia 
face  had  long  worn  the  look  of  death,  and  its  appearance, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Beza,  was  not  perceptibly  changed 
after  the  spirit  had  left  the  body.  Hia  last  days  were  of 
a  piece  with  hia  life.  His  whole  course  has  been  com- 
pared by  Vioet  to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from 
another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.  He  was  en- 
dued with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  although 
the  imagination  and  sentiments  were  less  roundly  de- 
veloped, Hia  systematic  spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the 
founder  of  an  enduring  school  of  thought.  In  this  char- 
acteristic he  may  be  compared  with  Aquinas.  He  haa 
been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  was  a  perfectly  honest  man.  He  subjected  his 
will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  dis' 
cover  it.  His  motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God  waa 
near  him,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  obey  the  direction 
of  Providence.  The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  his  soul ;  not 
a  slavish  fear,  but  a  principle  such  as  animated  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  combination  of  hia 
qualities  was  such,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  pro- 
3und  admiration  and  reverence  from  one  class  of  minds, 
and  excite  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There  is  no 
one  of  the  Beformera  who  is  spoken  of,  at  this  late  day, 
with  so  much  personal  feeling,  either  of  regard  or  aver- 
sion. But  whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  especially 
the  few  passages  in  which  he  lets  ua  into  his  confidence 
and  appears  to  invite  our  sympathy,  will  acquire  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  and  a 
tender  consideration  for  his  errors. 

In  Calvinism,  considered  as  a  theological  system,  and 
contrasted  with  other  typea  of  Protestant  theology,  there 
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b  one  characteristic,  pervading  principle.  It  is  that  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  not  only  his  unUmited  control, 
within  the  sphere  of  mind,  as  weU  as  of  matter,  but  the 
determination  of  His  wiU,  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
salvation  of  some,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  others  to 
perdition. 

In  the  constitution  which  Calvin  created  at  Geneva,  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  light  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
casts  upon  it,  were  two  capital  errors.  First,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church,  its  discipline  over  its  members,  was 
carried  into  the  details  of  conduct,  extended  over  personal 
and  domestic  life,  to  such  a  degree  as  unwarrantably  to 
curtail  individual  liberty.  Secondly,  the  power  of  coer- 
cion that  was  given  to  the  civil  authority  subverted 
freedom  in  reUgious  opinion  and  worship. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Calvinism  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  its  foes,  to  have  promoted  powerfully  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  ?  One  reason  lies  in  the  boundary  line  which 
It  drew  between  Church  and  State.  Calvinism  would 
iiot  surrender  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  authority.^  Whether  the  Church,  or  the  Govern- 
ment, should  regulate  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  admit  or  reject  communicants,  was  the  ques- 
tion which  Calvin  fought  out  with  the  authorities  at  Gen- 
eva. In  this  feature,  Calvinism  differed  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  civil  rulers  to  the  Church,  as  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Zwingle,  as  well  as  of  Luther,  and 
from  the  Anglican  system  which  originated  under  Henry 
Vni.  In  its  theory  of  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Magistrate,  Calvinism  approximated 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
France,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  wherever 
Calvinism  was  planted,  it  had  no  scruples  about  resisting 
the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.     This  principle,  in  the  long 

^  Cftlvin  condenms  Heniy  Vlll.  for  if  yling  himaelf  the  head  of  the  AnglioiB 
duireh.    KAmpschnlte,  i.  971. 
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run,  would  inevitably  conilace  to  the  pn^ess  of  civil 
freedom.  It  is  certain  that  the  distinctioii  between 
Church  and  State,  which  was  recognized  from  the  con-, 
version  of  Conatantine,  notwithstjuiding  the  long  agea  of 
intolemnce  and  persecution  that  were  to  follow,  was  the 
fiiHt  step,  the  necessary  condition,  in  the  development  of 
religious  liberty.  First,  it  must  be  settled  that  Uie  State 
shall  not  stretch  its  power  over  the  Church,  within  ita 
proper  sphere ;  next,  that  the  State  shall  not  lend  its 
power  to  the  Church,  as  an  executioner  of  ecclesiastical 
laws. 

A  second  reason  why  Calvinism  has  been  favorable  to 
civil  liberty,  is  found  in  the  repubhcan  character  of  ita 
church  organization.  Laymen  shared  power  with  min- 
isters. The  people,  the  body  of  the  congregation,  took 
an  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  all  other  officers.  At  Geneva,  the  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  the  civil  authority,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  real  power  of  the  people  in  church  affaira. 
Calvin  did  not  realize  his  own  tlieory.  But  elsewhere, 
especially  in  countries  where  Calvinism  had  to  encounter 
the  hostility  of  the  State,  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  system  had  full  room  for  development.     Men  who 

I  were  accustomed  to  rule  themselves  in  the  Church,  would 
3laim  the  same  privilege  in  the  commonwealtii. 

Another  source  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  Uberty,  has  been  derived  from 
its  theology.  The  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler,  and  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
minutest  incidents  and  obligations  of  human  life,  which 
IB  fostered  by  this  theology,  dwarfs  all  earthly  potentates. 
An  intense  spirituality,  a  consciousness  that  this  life  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  traction  of  human  existence,  dissipates 
the  feeling  of  personal  homage  for  men,  however  high 
liheir  station,  and  dulls  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  grandeur 
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Calyinism  and  Romanism  are  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  Yet,  it  is  curions  to  observe  that  the  effect  of 
these  opposite  systems  upon  the  attitude  of  men  towards 
the  civil  authority,  has  often  been  not  dissimilar.  But 
the  Calvinist,  unlike  the  Romanist,  dispenses  with  a  hu- 
man priesthood,  which  has  not  only  often  proved  a  power- 
ful direct  auxiliary  to  temporal  rulers,  but  has  educated 
the  sentiments  to  a  habit  of  subjection,  which  renders 
submission  to  such  rulers  more  facile,  and  leas  easy  to 
■hake  off. 


i< 


CHAPTER  VUL 

TWL  BEFOBMATION  IN  FBANCB. 

Ihb  long  contest  for  Gallican  rights  had  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  popes  in  France,  but  it  had  not  weakened 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feeling  of  the  people,  was  indissolubly 
associated  with  it.^  The  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the 
Theological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  the  Parliament,  which 
had  together  maintained  Gallican  liberty,  were  united  in 
stem  hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  The  Concordat 
concluded  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  after  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  gave  to  the  King  the  right  of  presentation 
to  vacant  benefices ;  to  the  Pope,  the  first-fruits.  It  ex- 
cited  profound  discontent,  and  waa  only  registered  by 
Parliament  after  prolonged  resistance  and  under  a.  pro- 
test. It  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had 
been  deemed  the  charter  of  Gallican  independence ;  but 
it  weakened  the  Catholic  Church,  only  as  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  incompetent,  unworthy  persons,  favorites  of 
the  court,  into  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  thus  increased  the 
necessity  for  reform.^  In  Southern  France  a  remnant  of 
the  Waldenses  had  survived,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
Catharists  was  still  preserved  in  popular  songs  and  leg- 
ends. But  the  first  movements  towards  reform  emanated 
from  the  Humanist  culture. 

A  literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in  France 

1  Ranke,  Franxdaiiche  GtitAiekte  vormehmU^  im  16.  u.  17.  Jahrhundert,  i.  110. 
«  On  the  corruption  consequent  upon  the  Concordati  see  Banke,  FranaStitckt 
ifttchichte,  i.  131. 
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throogli  the  lively  intercourse  -with  Italy,  which  sabsisted 
nnder  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  By  Francis  especially, 
Italian  scholars  and  artists  were  induced  in  large  num- 
bers to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  like- 
wise visited  Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
which  they  acquired  there.  Among  the  scholars  who 
cultivated  Greek  was  BudaBus,  the  foremost  of  them, 
whom  Erasmus  styled  the  "  wonder  of  France."  After 
the  "  Peace  of  the  Dames  "  was  concluded  at  Cambray, 
in  1529,  when  Francis  surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V. , 
a  throng  of  patriotic  Italians  who  feared  or  hated  the 
Spanish  rule,  streamed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  literature  and  art.  Poets,  artists,  and  scholars 
found  in  the  king  a  liberal  and  enthusiastic  patron.  The 
new  studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  opposed 
by  all  the  might  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  leader  of  which  waa 
the  Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on  the 
watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was  suspected  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  was  immediately 
accused  and  subjected  to  persecution.  Thus  two  parties 
were  formed,  the  one  favorable  to  the  new  learning,  and 
the  other  inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.^ 

The  Father  of  the  French  Reformation,  or  the  one 
more  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other,  is 
Jacques  LefSvre,  who  was  bom  at  Etaples,  a  little  vil- 
lage of  Picardy,  about  the  year  1455,  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  having  become  a 
master  of  arts  and  a  priest,  spent  some  time  in  Italy. 
After  his  return  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Paris,  was  active  in  publishing  and  commenting  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  original 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  printing  books  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  mystical  productions 


I  Weber,  OtBehtehOidU  JkurdeUmg  d    Cammmmi   im   VtrkOlmim 
tiaai,  p.tSee(|. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  LefSvre  waa  honored  among  tbs 
Humanists  aa  the  restorer  of  philosophy  and  science  in 
the  University.  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit, 
in  1509  he  put  forth  a  commentary  on  the  Psahna,  and 
in  1512  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  As  early 
ss  about  1512,  he  said  to  his  pupil  Fare!:  "God  will 
renoTate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it ; " 
and  in  the  last  named  work,  he  saya  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  betoken  that  a  renovation  of  the  Church  is  near  at 
hand.  He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification, 
and  deals  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  and  suffi- 
cient authority.  But  a  mystical,  rather  than  a  polemical 
vein  characterizes  him ;  and  while  this  prevented  him 
from  breaking  with  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp- 
aess  of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were  adapted 
to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri^oimet,  Bishop  of 
Meanx,  who  held  the  same  view  of  justification  with  Le- 
ffivre,  and  fostered  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  his  diocese. 
The  enmity  of  the  Sorbonne  to  LefSvre  and  hia  school 
took  a  more  aggressive  form  when  the  writings  of  Luther 
began  to  be  read  in  the  University  and  elsewhere.  The 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  set  their  faces  against  every 
deviation  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Reuch- 
lin,  having  been  a  student  at  Paris,  had  hoped  for  sup- 
port there  in  his  conflict  with  the  Dominicans  of  Cologne ; 
but  the  Paris  faculty  declared  against  him.  In  1521  they 
sat  in  judgment  on  Luther  and  condemned  him  as  a  her- 
tic  and  blasphemer.*  Heresy  was  treated  by  them  aa  aD 
offense  against  the  State ;  and  the  Parliament,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  showed  itself  prompt  to  carry  out  their 
decrees  by  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penalties.  Tho 
Sorbonne  formally  condemned  a  dissertation  of  LefSvre 
on  a  point  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  which  he  had 
controverted  the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel,  G6- 
1  BoQBsel,  and  othet  preachers,  found  an  asylum  wita 
1  UtUncthoi  replied.    SMkaadorf,  i.  1B». 
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Brlfonnet.  Lefdvre  translated  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  explic- 
itly pronounced  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the 
individual  might  interpret  for  himself,  and  declared  justi- 
£cation  to  be  through  fg^th  alone,  without  human  works 
or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  aspired  to  become  an- 
other Wittenberg.^  At  length  a  commission  of  ParHa- 
ment  was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  thai 
district.  Brifonnet,  either  intimidated,  as  Beza  asserts^ 
or  recoiling  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from  the 
Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther  and  of  his 
opinions,  and  even  acquiesced  in  the  persecution  which 
fell  upon  Protestantism  within  his  diocese.^  LefSvre 
fled  to  Strasburg,  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Francis  I., 
but  ultimately  took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.' 

Margaret,  from  the  first,  was  favorably  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the  court. 
The  mother  of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Duprat,  were  allies  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  were 
of  the  class  of  persons,  numerous  in  that  age,  who  en- 
deavor to  atone  for  private  vices  by  bigotry,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  heterodox  opinions.  Margaret,  on  the 
contrary,  a  versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished 
a  mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond  Brigonnet 
in  her  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  But 
this  very  spirit  of  mysticism,  or  quietism,  produced  in  her 
mind  an  indifference  as  to  external  rites  and  forms  of 

1  Hand  Martin,  EUtoire  de  France^  viii.  149. 

*  Baza,  nUtoire  EccL  d.  EgUtti  Rtf,  au  Royaumt  de  France,  liyre  L  (1580). 
rhe  last  books  of  this  work  are  hy  another  hand,  but  written  under  the  over- 
ti^t  of  Beza.    Ilerzog,  RtaUEncycl.  art.  "  Beza." 

<  The  mid  l?e  path  which  Roossel  and  others,  who  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
JoBtification  by  faith,  but  remained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  endeavored 
.0  take,  is  exliibited  hy  Schmidt  in  his  work,  Girard  Rousself  pridicateur  d% 
to  Reint  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (1845),  and  in  the  articles,  hj  the  same  aothor, 
%i  Herzog's  Real-Enegd.,  **  Bri^oiinet,"  **  (Steid  BocjmL"  and  *<  ICafgaifibi 
Orieaiu" 
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eccleaiastical  order ;  so  that  while  she  received  the  Prot* 
estant  idea  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  of  the  direct  per- 
sonal communion  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  she  was  not 
moved  to  withdraw  from  the  mass,  or  separate  formally 
from  the  old  Church.  There  was  a  warm  friendliness  for 
the  Reforming  preachers,  a  disposition  to  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  a  type  of  piety  that  no  longer  rel- 
ished the  invocation  of  saints,  and  of  the  Virgin,  and  vari- 
OOB  other  peculiarities  of  the  Cathohc  Ritual,  yet  left  the 
Bacraments  and  the  polity  of  the  Church  unassailed.  The 
passionate  attachment  of  Margaret  to  her  brother,  of 
■which  so  much  has  been  said,  illustrates  her  nature,  in 
■which  sensibility  had  so  lai^  a  place.^  The  authoress  of 
,  the  "  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,"  which 
was  BO  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  of  many  devotional  hymns  ;  she  also 
I  composed,  when  in  middle  life,  the  "  Heptameron,"  a 
Beries  of  tales  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
moral  refiections  and  warnings  are  a  weak  antidote  to 
the  natural  influence  of  the  narratives  themselves,'  Be- 
fore tiie  death  o£  her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on, 
and  while  she  was  a  widow,  she  exeri«d  her  influence  to 
the  full  extent  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestanta, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Sorbonne.  Aftar  her  marriage 
to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued, 
in  her  own  httle  court  and  principality,  to  favor  tlie  re- 
formed doctrine,  and  its  professors.  Occasionally  her 
pecuhar  temperament  led   her  to   entertain   hospitably 

■  See  the  judidoos  remarks  of  Henri  Mattin,  vhi.  83,  D,  4.     M.  Genin,  in  fail 
tice  mr  SfarguiTite  if  AHgouUme,  which  formi  Ihe  prefaca  to 
ude  la  Rtine  de  la  Xntarre,  has  gtrcn  an  improbable  rar- 
mj-Blen,"  nhich  attribulea  a  culpable  intenlion  la  Ibi  liatir. 
As  Oppoeite  view  is  preitented  hj  Uichclel,  l,a  ReXormt,  p.  1T5. 

'  See  the  brief  biil  admintble  remarks  of  PnifesKiT  Morle}r,  in  liit  inlvreal' 
l^blognphfot  Clement  Mamt  (Undon,  IBTl),  i.  272.  It  is  a  cariou*  illut- 
batlonot  themannenof  the  French  nabilllrat  this  time,  that  Har^artl  .ibonla 
be  the  irriter  of  these  stories,  and  that  her  daughter,  the  Ttrtuous  and  DobU 
Jeanne  d'A  Ibort,  shonid  have  published  Ihem  in  Ihe  fint  correct  edition. 
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enthusiasts  who  concealed  an  antinomian  license  under  a 
mystical  theory  of  gospel  liberty.  Calvin  wrote  to  her 
on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  her  complaint  respecting 
the  language  of  his  book  against  this  sect.^  He  some- 
where speaks  of  her  attachment,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
to  the  Gospel,  as  a  platonic  love.  Yet,  the  drift  of  her 
influence  appears  in  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the 
heroic  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
the  readiness  of  the  people,  over  whom  Margaret  imme- 
diately ruled,  to  receive  the  Protestant  faith.  Her  mar- 
riage to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  retirement  from  the 
French  court  were  preceded  by  the  return  to  England  of 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  her  service,  Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  tragical  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.^ 

Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patronage  of  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  Sci- 
ence," had  no  love  for  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  Parliament, 
or  for  the  monks.  He  entertained  the  plan  of  bringing 
Erasmus  to  Paris,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
stitution  of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious  aversion  to  the  lead- 
ers of  reform.  He  established  the  college  of  ^'  the  three 
languages,"  in  defiance  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Faculty  of 
Theology,  and  the  Parliament,  found  in  the  King  and 
court  a  hindrance  to  then-  persecuting  poUcy.  It  was  in 
the  face  of  his  opposition  that  the  Sorbonne  put  the  trea- 
tise of  Lefdvre  on  their  list  of  prohibited  books.  It  was 
not  through  any  agency  of  the  King  that  the  company 
of  reforming  preachers  in  Meaux  was  dispersed.  The 
revolt  of  the  Constable  Bourbon  made  it  necessary  for 

1  The  treatise,  Contre  kt  SeeU  FantasHque  et  Fwrieute  de$  Libertines  (pd  m 
dieetU  SpmitutU  (1544).    Calvin's  Letter  is  in  Bonnet,  i.  4S9. 

*  The  Letters  of  Margaret  have  been  published  bjM.  G^nin,  Lettree  de  Mot' 
j^uerUe  ctAngoulime  (1941 ) ;  NauveUes  Lettree  de  la  Berne  de  Navarre  (184S> 
To  the  first  of  these  ooUections  is  prefixed  a  foL  biographical  faitrodoctkm 
ner  character  and  career  are  described  hy  Ym  Polenz,  G$ch,  d.  Fratmdsisch 
IVoCt  i.  199  seq. 
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Francis  to  conciliate  the  clergy ;  and  the  battle  of  Pa\ia. 
followed  by  the  captivity  of  the  King,  and  the  regency 
his  mother,  gave  a  free  rein  to  the  perstcntora. 
qniaitorial  court,  composed  partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained 
by  Parliament.  Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  provinces.  Louis  de  Berquin,  who  combined  a  cul- 
ture which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus,  with  the 
religious  eamestneaa  of  Luther,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
The  King,  however,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at  the 
eameat  intercession  of  Margaret,  set  him  free.  The  fail- 
ure of  Francis,  in  his  renewed  struggle  in  Italy,  embold 
ened  the  persecuting  party.  Berquin,  who  had  com- 
menced a  prosecution  againat  Beda,  the  leader  of  the 
heresy-hunting  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sorbonne, 
waa  again  taken  into  custody,  and  thia  time  perished, 
before  the  King  could  interpoae  to  aavo  him.  The  thuo- 
Ic^cal  antagonists  of  Reform  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  put  restrictions  upon  the  professors  in  the  college  for 
the  anwent  languages,  and  even  to  lampoon,  in  a  scholas- 
tic comedy,  the  King's  sister,  againat  whom  they  threw 
out  charges  of  heresy,  besides  condemning  her  book,  the 
*'  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul."  Francis  was,  at  thia  time, 
holding  a  conference  with  Clement  VII.,  in  Provence,  and 
on  his  return  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  treatment 
nf  his  sister.  He  authorized  Gerard  Rouasel  to  preach 
freely  in  Paris ;  and  when  Beda  raised  an  outcry  against 
his  aermons,  Francia  caused  Beda  to  be  banished  and 

V     prosecuted  for  sedition.     He  died  in  prison,  in  1537. 

^  At  this  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  what  course  France 
would  take  in  the  great  religious  conflict  of  the  period. 
In  1534,  Henry  VHI.  separated  England  from  the  Papacy, 
and  made  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  Thia 
erent  made  a  profound  impression  throi^hout  Christen- 
nom.  Since  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Papacy  had  lost 
the  half  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  then  Denmark 
Cin  1526),  then  Sweden  (in  1527),  and  now  England 
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The  Netherlands  were  deeply  agitated,  and  the  ccnfla* 
gration  which  Luther  had  kindled  was  spreading  into 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom 
was  lost  to  Rome;  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
Romanic  nations  ?  It  was  inevitable  that  all  eyes  should 
be  turned  to  France,  and  to  its  King.^  Early  in  1534, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  negotiate  in  person  with 
Francis.  Margaret  corresponded  with  Melancthon,  whom 
she  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  France.  The  Landgrave 
restored  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  his  possessions,  and 
in  T\'^iirtemberg  the  two  forms  of  worship,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic,  were  made  free.  Francis  I.  had  approached 
nearer  to  the  Protestants ;  and  the  death  of  Clement 
VII.,  in  September  of  this  year  (1534),  had  released 
Francis  from  his  political  ties  with  the  Medici  and  the 
Papacy.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  champions  of  the 
Papacy  in  Paris,  the  offensive  proceedings  of  monks  in 
Orleans  and  elsewhere,  had  produced  a  reaction  unfavor- 
able to  their  cause. 

An  eminent  modem  historian  of  France  has  depicted 
fche  three  rival  systems,  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  were  presented  to  the  choice  of 
France,  and  were  represented  in  three  individuals,  who 
happened  to  be  together  for  a  moment  in  Paris  —  Calvin, 
Rabelais,  Loyola.^  This  interesting  passage  of  Martin 
suggests  a  few  observations  which,  however,  are  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  his  own.  Calvinism  was  a  product 
of  the  French  mind.  In  its  sharp  and  logical  structure 
it  corresponded  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  intel- 
lect. In  its  moral  earnestness,  in  its  demand  for  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  found  a  response  in 
the  consciences  of  good  men.  But  Calvinism  was  the 
radical  type  of  Protestantism;  it  broke  abruptly  and 
absolutely  with  the  past,  and  must  for  this  reason  en« 
ooonter  a  vast  might  of  opposition  from  traditional  feel* 

1  Henri  Mtftin,  viii.  180.  «  Ibid^  184. 
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ingB,  from  sacred  or  superstitiouB  asaociationa.  Tba 
dogma  of  predestination,  wliicli  Calvinism  pot  in  the 
forefront  of  its  theology,  would  stir  up  the  hostility  of 
men  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  predom- 
inant, not  to  speak  of  other  classes.  It  was,  moreoTer,  a 
defect,  that  Calvinism  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  rehgiona 
toleration.  In  the  midst  of  their  own  sufferings,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  preachers  of  France  invoked  the  arm  of  the  magis- 
trate to  auppresa  and  punish  Anabaptists,  Servetiand, 
and  the  Uke,  not  as  disturbers  of  civil  order,  but  aa 
heretics.  But  stronger  than  any  other  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Calvinistic  Reform  was  the  amendment  of 
life  which  it  required.  It  was  too  stem,  unrelenting  a 
foe  of  sensuality  to  make  itself  tolerable  to  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  court  and  out  of  it,  who 
could  have  endured  easily  its  doctrinal  formulas  and  have 
submitted  to  its  method  of  worship.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  CaU-inism  was  the  spirit  of  Spanish  Cathol- 
icism, the  reawakened  zeal  for  the  traditions,  the  au- 
thority, the  imaginative  worship  of  the  old  religion ;  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  which  found  an  embodi 
ment  in  Loyola  and  his  famous  society.  With  this 
spirit  France  as  a  nation,  France  left  to  its  natural  im- 
pulses and  affinities,  did  not  syrapathijie.  Between  these 
mighty  contending  forces,  which  more  and  more  were 
coming  into  conflict,  was  the  literary,  philosophical,  scep- 
tical temper  of  tlie  Renaissance,  which  found  an  expres- 
■ion  in  that  strangest  of  writers,  Rabelais,  whose  extraor- 
dinary genius  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  protoundeet 
students  of  literature,  whose  influence  upon  the  French 
language  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Dante  upon  the 
Italian,  and  who  veiled  under  a  mask  of  burlesque  fiction — 
of  filth  and  ribaldry,  too,  we  must  add  —  his  ideas  upon 
human  nature,  society,  education,  and  religion.  The 
follies  of  monks  and  priests,  the  sophistry  and  ferocity 
of  the  Sorbonne,  he  lashes  to  suoh  an  extent  that  he 
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needed  powerful  protectors  to  save  him  from  their  wrath. 
His  own  religion  does  not  extend  beyond  a  theism,  in 
which  even  personal  immortality  has  no  clear  recognition. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  one  type  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  France  at  that  day  is  reflected  on  the  pages  of  Gar- 
gantua  and  Pantagruel.  A  little  later,  a  scepticism  of 
a  somewhat  modified  type,  yet  a  genuine  product,  like- 
wise, of  the  Renaissance,  appears  in  Montaigne.  What- 
ever attractions  this  species  of  philosophical  scepticism, 
or  of  natural  religion,  may  have  for  the  French  mind,  it 
was  too  intangible  in  form,  it  had  too  little  of  eamestnesa 
and  courage,  to  mediate  between  the  two  resolute  com- 
batants who  were  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  France. 
Much,  if  not  everything,  depended  on  the  path  which 
the  hesitating  monarch,  Francis  I.,  would  conclude  to 
take.  The  French  monarchy,  it  has  been  said,  which  had 
been  emancipated  poUtically  from  Rome  since  Philip  the 
Fair,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  Protestant.^  But 
at  least  it  had  much  to  gain  by  preserving  its  independ- 
ence ;  by  refusing  to  enhst  in  the  reactionary,  repressive 
policy  of  Spanish  Catholicism  ;  by  declining  to  partake  in 
a  work  in  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  the 
leading  part.  But  Francis  I.  did  not  assume  a  distinct 
and  independent  position.  He  did  not  embrace  Protes- 
tantism; he  did  not  consistently  throw  himself  upon  the 
side  of  ultramontane  Catholicism.  Now  partially  toler 
ating  the  Reformation,  and  now  persecuting  it  with  base 
cruelty,  he  adhered  to  no  definite  policy.  By  this  un- 
decided and  vacillating  attitude  he  brought  upon  his 
country  incalculable  miseries,  civil  wars  in  which  France 
became  "  not  the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,"  and 
its  soil.  "  the  frightful  theatre  of  the  battle  of  sects  and 
nations."  "  His  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  mire," 
and  France  would  have  perished  with  it,  had  not  thia 
late  been  arrested  by  a  statesman  and  warrior  whom 
Providence  raised  up  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his  country.^ 

1  Ifignet,  quoted  by  Hf nri  Mtftia,  riii.  tl0.  *  Martin,  p.  tl7 
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NotwitliBtanding  Ms  frienily  profeaaiona  to  tlie  Lntlie^ 
■ns,  it  8oon  appeared  that  if  Francis  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  Reformation  after  the  Erasmiaii  type,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  or  upon  the  hierarchical  system  of  the  Church, 
the  topics  which  Ma  sister,  in  her  writings,  had  avoided. 
Nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  countenance  movementa 
that  involved  a  religious  division  in  Ma  kingdom.  Ab 
long  as  religious  dissent  was  confined  to  men  of  rank  and 
education,  the  King  might  discountenance  the  use  of 
force  to  repress  it ;  but  when  it  penetrated  into  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  the  case  was  different.  Unity  in 
religion  was  an  element  in  the  strength  of  liis  monarchy, 
of  wMch  he  boasted.  He  prized  the  old  maxim,  "  Un  roi, 
tm  foi,  un  loi."  When,  therefore,  in  October,  1534,  in- 
considerate zealots  posted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  King'a  chamber  at 
Blois,  placards  denouncing  the  mass,  he  signahzed  hia 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  coming  to  Pari«  to 
take  part  in  solemn  religious  processions,  and  in  the 
burning,  witli  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  of 
eighteen  heretics.  Yet  again  he  showed  himself  anxioofl 
to  cement  a  political  alliance  with  the  German  Protes- 
tants, and  even  entered  into  n^otiations  looking  to  a 
union  of  the  oppc^ing  religious  parties.  He  went  ao  far 
88  to  invite  Melancthon  to  Paris  to  help  forward  the  en- 
terprise. He  claimed  that  the  persons  who  had  been  pnt 
to  death  were  fanatics  and  seditious  people,  whom  the 
safety  of  the  State  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy.  In 
truth,  the  Grand  Master,  Montmoreuci,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Toumon,  active  promoters  of  persecution,  had  per- 
Boaded  him  that  the  posting  of  the  placards  was  the  first 
■tap  in  a  great  plot  of  Anabaptists,  who  designed  to  do 
in  France  what  they  had  done  in  Miinster.*  But  the 
UtwillingnesB  of  Francis  to  produce  a  schism,  or  to  plac« 
1  Hanri  XMitiD,  rlH.  m. 
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himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church  obliged  him 
to  give  his  approval  to  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  in 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  views,  which  the  Sorbonne 
put  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  direction  to  preachers.^  He 
even  did  not  lift  a  finger,  in  1545,  to  prevent  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects. 
His  governing  aim  was  to  uphold  the  power  of  France,  and 
to  withstand  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Hence 
he  cultivated  the  friendship  and  assisted  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  while  he  was  inflicting  impris- 
onment  and  death  upon  their  brethren  in  France.  It  was 
not  partiality  for  Protestantism,  but  hostility  to  Charles, 
that  moved  him ;  and  so  strong  was  this  sentiment,  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Turks, 
for  the  sake  of  weakening  his  adversary.  On  the  whole, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis,  Protestant  opinions  found 
not  a  little  favor  among  the  higher  classes.  For  a  while, 
it  was  Lutheranism  that  was  adopted.  But  Luther  was 
too  thoroughly  a  German  to  be  congenial  to  the  French 
mind.  It  was  Calvinism,  as  soon  as  Calvinism  arose, 
which  attracted  the  sympathies  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
accepted  the  Protestant  faith. 

Farel  and  Calvin  were  both  fugitives  from  perse- 
cution in  France.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  from  his 
banishment  in  1541.  More  and  more  Geneva  became 
an  asylum  for  Frenchmen  whom  intolerance  drove  from 
their  country.  Many  of  them  came,  wearing  the  scars 
which  the  instruments  of  torture  had  left  upon  them. 
A^s  the  victims  of  religious  cruelty  emerged  from  the 
passes  of  the  Jura  and  caught  sight  of  the  holy  city, 
they  fell  on  their  knees  with  thanksgivings  to  God.^ 
From  thirty  printing-offices  of  Gteneva,  Protestant  works 
were  sent  forth,  which  were  scattered  over  France  by 
csolporteurs  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  Bible  in 
French  was  issued  in  a  little  volume,  which  it  was  easy 

>  Bttike,  i.  116.  *  Sismoodi,  ffiitaire  dti  Fram^it^  ziii.  14  Mq. 
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to  hide,-  also,  the  Psahns,  in  the  yerBioii  o£  Clement 
Marot,  with  the  interlinear  music  of  Goudimeh'  Calvin 
was  indefatigable  in  exhorting  and  encouraging  his  coun- 
trymen by  his  letters.  Preachers  who  were  trabiod  at 
his  side  returned  to  their  country  and  ministered  to  the 
little  churches  which  long  held  their  worship  in  secret. 
The  Reformation  spread  rapidly,  especially  in  the  South 
of  Fi-anee.  The  spectacle  of  godly  men  of  pure  lives, 
led  to  the  stake,  while  atheists  and  scoffers  were  tolerated 
if  they  would  go  to  the  mass,  alienated  many  from  the 
old  religion. 

Henry  II.,  who  succeeded  hia  father  in  1547,  had  no 
sympathy  with  Protestantism.  He  might  support  the 
Pi-otestanta  abroad  when  a  political  object  was  to  be 
gained,  aa  when  he  entered  into  a  treaty  ivith  Maurice  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  at  home  he  cooperated  with 
the  Sorbonne,  who  were  more  and  more  busy  ui  their 
work  of  extirpating  false  doctrine  by  burning  the  books 
and  persons  of  its  professors.  The  rage  of  the  common 
people,  and  even  the  holy  horror  of  Ueentious  courtiers, 
were  excited  by  fictitious  tales  of  abominable  vice  which 
was  said  to  be  practiced  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. To  be  objects  of  this  sort  of  calumny  has  been 
a  common  experience  of  sects  which  have  been  obliged  to 
conduct  their  rites  in  secrecy.' 

Yet  in  this  reign  the  Protestant  opinions  made  great 
progress.  In  1558,  it  was  estimated  tliat  there  were  two 
tbouaand  places  of  reformed  worship  scattered  over 
France,  and  congregations  numbering  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. They  were  organized  after  the  Presbyterian  form, 
and  w  ere  adhei'ent^  of  the  Genevan  type  of  doctrine.     In 

I  See  in  eloquent  pUBnge  Oa  Uu  ioflueace  of  GenCTi  [a  UlcheleC,  Ontrrm  <U 
Ktligirm,  p.  IDS. 

1  Such  accuantiona  were  bntuglit  igunat  Jovn  in  tha  Middle  Ag»a-  Lik* 
thu-geB  wen  liTDUgbt  ag^nst  Che  Oitly  Chrutiuu  h  the  Romui  Empire.     Gttt 
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1669  they  ventured  to  hold  a  general  synod  in  Parifli 
wheie  they  adopted  their  confession  of  faith  and  deter^ 
mined  the  method  of  their  church  organization. 

After  Henry  concluded  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis,  by  which  his  conquests  in  Italy  and  in  the 
Netherlands  were  given  up  to  Spain,  and  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  to.be  married  to  Philip  II.,  and  his  sister, 
Margaret,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  commenced  with 
fresh  vigor  the  work  of  persecution.  It  was  involved  in 
this  treaty  that  the  two  kings  should  unite  in  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  "  The  King  of  France,  which,  since 
the  reverses  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the  first  power  in 
Europe,  bought,  at  the  price  of  many  provinces,  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic 
party."  ^  He  unexpectedly  presented  himself  in  a  session 
of  Parliament,  where  a  milder  policy  had  begun  to  find 
advocates,  and  ordered  the  two  members  who  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  most  emphatically  on  that  side  to  be 
slmt  up  in  the  Bastile.  He  declared  that  he  would  make 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  his  principal  business,  and  by 
letter  threatened  the  Parliament  and  inferior  courts  in 
case  they  showed  any  leniency  to  heretics.  But  in  a  tilt 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riages, a  splinter  from  the  spear  of  Montgomeiy,  the 
Captain  of  his  Guards,  struck  his  eye  and  inflicted  a 
deadly  wound.  It  seemed  to  the  Protestaints  that  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  peril  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  waa 
stretched  out  to  deliver  them  (1559). 

Thus  far  persecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "  The 
fanatics  and  the  politicians  had  thought  to  annihilate 
heresy  by  the  number  and  atrocity  of  the  punishments ; 
they  perceived  with  dismay  that  the  hydra  multiplied 
itself  under  tlieir  blows.  They  had  only  succeeded  in 
exalting  to  a  degree  unheard  of  bef  Dre,  all  that  there  are 
it  heroic  powars  in  the  human  soul.     For  one  martvf 

1  Martin,  ▼m.480. 
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who  disappeared  in  tbe  flames,  there  presented  ihemselvei 
a  hundred  more  :  men,  women,  children,  marched  to  their 
punishment,  singing  the  Psalms  of  Marot,  or  the  Gantiole 
of  Simeon  — 

'  Rappelei  vntre  Scrvitenr, 
Soigaeor!  j'oi  vd  rotn  Saavear. 

Many  expired  in  ecstasy,  insensible  to  the  refined  cr.iel* 
ties  of  the  savages  who  invented  tortures  to  prolong  their 
agony.  More  than  one  judge  died  of  consternation  or  re- 
morse. Others  embraced  the  faith  of  those  whom  they  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  The  exeentioner  at  Dijon  was  converted 
at  the  foot  of  the  pyre.  All  the  great  phenomena,  in  the 
moat  vast  proportions,  of  the  first  days  of  Cliristianity, 
were  seen  to  reappear.  Most  of  the  victims  died  with 
the  eye  turned  towards  that  New  Jerusalem,  that  holy  city 
of  the  Alps,  where  some  had  been  to  seeJt,  whence  others 
had  received  the  Word  of  God.  Not  a  preacher,  not  a 
missionary  was  condemned  who  did  not  salute  Calvin 
from  afar,  thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so 
beautiful  an  end.  They  no  more  thought  of  reproaching 
Calvin  for  not  following  them  into  France  than  a  soldier 
reproaches  his  general  for  not  plunging  into  the  mel^e."  ' 
We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  that  con- 
verted the  Huguenots  into  a  political  party.  With  the 
accession  of  Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  the  widow  of  the  late  king  and  the  mother  of 
bis  successor,  hoped  to  gratify  her  ambition  by  ruling  the 
kingdom.  The  daughter  of  Lorenzo  II.,  of  Florence,  and 
the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  her  childhood  had  been  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  and  she  had  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  unprincipled  maxims  of  the  Italian  school  of 
politics.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  had  made  her  husband 
the  heir  of  the  throne  ;  but  hie  aversion  to  her  was  such 
that,  at  an  earlier  day,  when  it  was  supposed  that  r.o  chil- 
irvw  would  spring  from  her  marriage,  there  was  an  idea 
I  Hartin,  tUI.  UD. 
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of  Bending  her  back  to  Italy.  She  had  to  pay  assidaoot 
court  to  the  mistreaaeB  of  her  father-in-law  suid  her  hu^ 
band.  Even  after  the  birth  of  her  children  and  after  her 
iusband  ascended  the  throne,  she  did  not  escape  from  her 
Immiliating  position.  She  was  dependent  upon  the  good 
offices  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Henry's  mistress,  for  the 
maintenance  of  relations  with  her  hutihand,  whose  repu^ 
nance  to  her  was  partly  founded  on  physical  peculiarities, 
which  were  derived  from  her  profiigate  father  and  which 
entailed  a  diseased  constitution  upon  her  childreu.^  Ao- 
customed  from  early  childhood  to  hide  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  ;  without  conscience  and  almost  without  a  heart; 
caring  little  for  reUgion  except  to  hate  its  restraints, 
Catharine  had  nursed  her  dream  of  ambition  in  secret.^ 
But  the  fact  that  Francis  was  legally  of  age,  though  practi* 
cally  in  hia  minority,  disappointed  her  hope.  It  imme- 
diately appeared  that  the  young  King  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  family  of  Guise.  Claude  of  Guise  had 
been  a  wealthy  and  prominent  nobleman  of  Lorraine, 
who  boA  diatingiiialied  himself  at  Marignano,  and  in  the 
subsequent  contests  with  Charles  V.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, had  acquired  great  power  under  Henry  IL  :  the 
Duke  as  a  military  leader,  espedally  by  the  successful 
defense  of  Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal as  Confessor  of  the  King,  whose  conscience,  Beza 
Bays,  he  carried  in  his  sleeve.  Their  sister  had  married 
Jamea  V.  of  Scotland ;  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart, 
who  was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
age,  was  wedded  to  the  youthful  King.  Francis  II.  He  was 
veak  in  mind  and  body,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Duke,  both  of  them  aspiring  and  adroit  i 

'  Mlcbelet,  Gaerru  de  Sdigion,  p.  43. 
^Anqiietil  etrives  Co  paial  Cathiriue.  in  wtme  paints,  ia  a  leu  untRVonbtt  A 
igbl.    VE^iril  de  la  Ligue,  '.  S4.     Sbe  ie  duncUrUed  by  the  Doc  d'Am 
u  baing  "  without  aSecUons,  viUiont  principle,  uiil  vilhout  Mrupto." 
Mrf  of  Ik*  Pri<Ktt  ^  Crxtdi,  i.  8f. 
IT 
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men,  with  the  aid  of  the  vigorous  and  bcimtiful  jMung 
Queen,  to  maintain  a  complete  ascendency  over  him. 
The  Cai'dinal  was  anpreme  in  the  afEiiirs  of  Stite,  the 
Duke  in  the  military  department.  It  was  an  association 
oE  the  soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  the  lion  and  the  £01, 
for  their  common  a^randizement.  The  Guises  set  them- 
■rItob  up  as  the  champions  of  the  old  religion,  although 
they  at  first  adopted  the  policy  of  withBtaniluig  Charles 
V.  through  an  alliance  with  the  Pops.  They  hiid  Uirge 
hopes  of  acquiring  power  in  Italy,  and  assumed  to  '.nherit 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  Naples,  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  their  first  step  was  to  induce  the  King 
to  give  a  courteous  dismissal  to  tlie  Grand  Constable,  - 
Montmorenci,  who,  with  his  numerous  relatives,  had  been 
the  rivals  of  the  Guises  and  had  shared  with  them  the 
offices  and  honors  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  the  sup- 
port of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whose  daughters  had 
married  their  brother,  that  tlie  Guises  were  enabled  first 
to  make  themselves  the  equals  and  then  the  superiors  of 
Montmorenci,  whom  they  greatly  outstripped  in  political 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  nobles  of 
France  would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government 
practically  usurped  by  persons  whom  they  considered  np- 
Btarts,  who  had  seized  on  places  that  did  not  belong  to 
them  by  the  laws  and  customs  o£  the  realm.  The  oppo- 
•ition  to  the  Guises  centered  in  two  families,  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Chatillon.  The  three  brothers  of  tlie 
former  house  were  princes  of  the  blood,  being  descended 
hy  a  collateral  hue  from  Louis  IX.  Anthony  of  Vea- 
lome,  the  eldest,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Jeanne  d'AI- 
bret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  wore  the  title  of  King  of 
Navarro,  had  been  moved  to  take  the  side  of  the  Protes- 
tants, but  was  a  man  of  weak  and  vacillating  character. 
He  had  no  loftier  hope  tlian  to  get  back  from  Spain  hii 
I  Henri  HbtUii,  Till.  Mt. 
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principality  of  Navarre,  or  to  provide  himself  with  ao 
equivalent  dominion  elsewhere.  The  second  brother, 
Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  was  of  a  similar  temper- 
ament. The  third,  Louis,  Prince  of  Condd,  was  a  brave 
man,  not  without  noble  qualities,  but  rash  in  counsel,  and 
not  proof  against  the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure. 
The  Protestant  wives  of  these  men,  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  the  Princess  of  Cond^,  a  niece  of  the  Constable,  had 
more  firmness  of  reUgious  conviction  than  their  husbands. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  house  of  Chatillon,  sons  of 
Louisa  of  Montmorenci,  the  sister  of  the  Constable,  were 
men  of  a  nobler  make.  These  were  Odet,  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Dandelot,  Colonel  of  the 
Cisalpine  infantry.  Coligny  had  acquired  gi-eat  credit  by 
introducing  strict  discipline  into  the  French  infantry,  and 
by  valor  at  St.  Quentin  and  elsewhere.  In  all  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  that  constitute  human  great- 
ness, he  was  without  a  peer.  His  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  cause  was  sincere  and  immovable. 

That  the  Bourbons  and  the  great  nobles  who  were  con 
nected  with  them  should  seek  the  support  of  the  perse- 
cuted Calvinists,  and  that  the  latter,  in  turn,  should  seek 
for  deliverance  through  them,  was  natural.^  The  Guises 
were  virtual  usurpers,  who  had  taken  the  station  that  be- 
longed to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
were  persecutors.  The  nobl^,  their  antagonists,  and  their 
Protestant  co-rehgionists  had  a  common  cause.  There 
was  a  union  of  political  and  religious  motives  to  bind 
them  all  together.  If  political  considerations  had  a  gov- 
erning weight  with  Anthony  of  Navarre  and  some  other 
leaders,  this  was  the  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  misfortune 
it  proved,  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  it  was  not  their  fault. 
While  it  is  vain  to  ignore  the  influence  of  political 
Aspirations,  it  is  a  greater  error  of  some  writers,  like 
Davila,  to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  of  the  Huguenot 

1  Banke,  i.  IM. 
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leaders  to  motives  of  tliia  cliaracter.'  There  ivua  on  th«i 
part  a  thorough  opposition  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Calvinists,  and  an  attacliment  to  their  cause,  which,  if  it 
was  inconstant  in  some  cases,  proved  in  others  a  profound 
iiud  growing  conviction,  such  as  no  terrors  and  no  sacrifices 
pould  weaken, 

Calvin,  tilse  the  Lutheran  reformers,  preached  the  do(*« 
trine  of  obedience  to  rulers,  and  uncomplaining  submission 
to  suffering  and  deatb.^  For  forty  years  tbe  unoffending 
Huguenots  had  acted  on  this  principle  and  submitted  to 
indescribable  indignities  and  cruelties,  inflicted  often  by 
men  who  in  their  own  daily  lives  violated  every  command- 
ment of  the  decalogue.  But  even  Calvin  held  that  Ciiris- 
tians  might  lawfully  take  up  arms,  under  authorized 
leaders,  to  overthrow  usurpation.  We  shall  see,  more- 
over, that  it  was  the  unchecked  atrocities,  not  of  magis- 
trates, but  of  their  subjects,  acting  without  color  of  law, 
that  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  in  France,  as 
in  Germany,  during  this  period,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Protestants  to  abandon  the  ground  of  passive  resistance 
and  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  indecision  of  tho 
Protestants  on  this  question,  more  than  once  coat  them 
dear. 

The  conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  a  plot,  of  which  a  French 
gentleman,  La  Renaudie,  was  the  most  active  contriver, 
to  dispossess  the  Guises  of  their  position  by  force  and  to 

1  Davila  (Storia  delle  GaeTre  Citlli  di  Francia)  deicribe)  a  formal  meeting  in 
Tendome,  at  which  Condd  aad  others  advocated  an  open  war,  but  Colignjr 
ermiaded  them  to  adopt  a  more  cnfty  policy.  Davila  makea  the  cotupincy 
jf  Amlwlie  the  result  of  this  conference.  Gut  it  is  not  credible  tliat  auch  ■ 
conference  was  ever  held.  See  the  gearcliing  criticism  of  Davila  by  Banks, 
Froiu.  Gachichte,  v.  3  seq. 

■■i  See  Henry,  iii.  548,  and  Beit.,  p.  154  seq.  Speaking  of  the  couneel  which 
ae  gavfl  in  reference  to  the  Amboise  conspiracy,  Calrin  tayt:  "Copendi 
lamentatloQa  evtoyent  grandes  de  rinbumaujt^  quon  exer9oit  pour  ab 
rrligion:  mesnie  d'hsure  en  heure  on  attendolt  ane  horrible  boucherie 
■Ktermlner  tous  les  povrea  Qdelea."  He  sjiya,  thai  he  replied,  tbat  If  a 
Iropof  blood  ware  shed,  rivers  of  blood  would  Sow  over  Europe ;  mcr 
•■at  It  is  belter  "  for  us  ell  to  perish  a  hundred  tlmea,  than  that  the  name  cl  Ih) 
■dbeienU  of  the  Gospel  ahould  be  erpoaed  to  auch  opprabriam." 
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plaoe  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
princes  of  the  blood.  Condi?  appears  to  have  been  privy 
to  it.  Coligny  refased  to  take  part  in  it ;  Calvin  tried  to 
dissuade  La  Renaudie  from  executing  liis  project,  which 
the  Reformer  sternly  disapproved,  unless  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  not  Cond4  alone,  but  the  first  of  them  in  rank, 
were  to  sanction  it,  and  Parliament  were  to  join  ivitli 
them.*  The  Guises  were  forewarned  and  forearmed,  and 
took  a  savage  revenge,  not  only  upon  the  conspirators,  but 
opon  a  great  number  of  iimocent  Protestants,  whom  tiie 
conspirators  had  invited  to  the  court  to  present  their 
petitions,  but  who  had  no  further  complicity  in  the 
undertaking  (1560). 

The  commotion  of  which  this  abortive  scheme  was  an 
impressive  sign,  had  the  efEect  to  moderate  for  the  mo- 
ment the  policy  of  the  Cardinal.  The  prisons  were 
opened  and  the  Protestants  set  at  libei-ty.  The  Edict  of 
Romorantin,  in  1560,  still  forbade  all  Protestant  assem- 
bUes  for  worsliip,  but  proceedings  against  individuals  on 
accoimt  of  their  faith  were  to  be  dropped.  The  tares,  it 
was  said,  had  become  too  strong  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
field.  The  Protestants  made  an  appeal  for  liberty  to 
meet  together  for  worship.     Their  petition  was  boldly 

1  Bee  Colviu'i  letter,  died  xbove,  on  the  subiMt  (April  IS,  15lil),  in  Haaj, 
dL  SI;  Beil.,  p.  1G3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Li  RooBUdie  repreaealed 
Condd  to  be  the  litent  leader  of  the  enterprise.  That  he  wbb  is  generally  m> 
■need,  and  probab!}-  vith  Cruth.  tlenri  Martin,  viii.  31  teq.  Slimandi,  Sit- 
lain  da  Fnmtnu,  iviii.  ISS.  Due  d'Aamale,  Biilorj  a/tht  FHtuet  of  CawU, 
^^^m  I.  sa.     It  ia  so  stated  byBeea,J7M(ui>f  •ieii'^fiHa  £</:,  i.  250.      RankesB.VDi 

^^^k  "Htl  histortocber  Bestinuntheit  liisst  lich  eelbst  nicht  Mg«n  ob  La  lienaudie 
^^^^H  ifch  mit  CondA  verabredet  balte."  (1.  HT.}  Hanfts  adverti  to  the  denial  o( 
^^^F  Cond^ ;  but  he  onl;  denied  that  be  had  been  a  party  in  any  enterpriee  agiiinu 
^^^  AtKiagortheBlale.    He  wonld  not  have  admitted  that  Ilia  Conspiracy  af  Ara- 

W  boiie  wa<  directed  againit  eitbcr.    See  Mrs.  Marsh's  interesting  worli,  Tkt  PrK 

I  Rff.  M  Fnmcs  (Londoa,  1S17„  I.  U2,  n.     Braul^me,  who  rises  to  something 

I  ike  edthuuaini  in  praising  the  virtues  of  Coligny,  says  tlint  the  conspirators  iren 

I  |irereated  by  hit  known  probity  and  eense  ef  honor  from  impartin){tohim  theii 

I  ncret.    Lu  Bomma  ISuttnt,  1  ni.  KZ.  'U.  .'Admiral  de  Chistillon).      Bran- 

■  bote  compares  Coligny  and  Guise,  as  lapiduiea  .he  says]  place  logetbai  t«c 

^L  liamamU  of  exquisite  beaut' 
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prescDted  tii  the  King  in  an  Assembly  of  Nuhibles  nt 
Fontaiiiebleau  by  Coligny,  who  had  eBpouaed,  but  not  yel 
publicly  professed,  the  new  opinions.  At  the  aaine  time, 
a  demand  -vam  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  States  General, 
to  consider  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  National 
Council  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  religion.  The  Cai-dinal 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  The  Guises  now  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  combine  an  overwhelming  party  against 
the  Protestant*  and  the  Bourbon  princes.  Calvin  ad- 
hered to  his  principle  and  discountenanced  all  violence  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  inclined  to  take 
possession  of  churches;  but  he  sought  to  persuade  the 
princes  to  collect  the  nobles  of  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  Normajidy,  and  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would 
of  itself,  without  bloodslied,  break  down  the  power  of 
their  antagonista.  The  frivolous  Anthony  of  Navarro 
was  not  equal  to  so  manly  an  undertaking.  Summoned 
by  the  court  to  Orleans,  he  went  witJi  Cond^.  They 
went,  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  they  placed  themselves, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  thor  friends  and  the 
entreaties  of  their  wives,  Conde  was  put  under  arrest, 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Amboise  Conspii-acy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  deprived  of  hia  officers  and 
guards,  and  sui-rounded  with  soldiers  and  spies.  The 
Deputies  of  the  Estates,  as  they  arrived,  found  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  were  to  be  compelled, 
at  the  outset,  to  sign  a  Catholic  creed.  The  same  test 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  chevaliers  of  tlie  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  the  French  cardinals,  the  prelates,  the  nobles, 
and  the  royal  officers  present  at  Orleans.  The  laynten 
who  sliould  refuse  to  sign  this  formulary  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  offices  and  estates,  and  the  next  day 
stint  to  the  stake.  Ecclesiastics  were  to  be  rumanded  tc 
their  own  order  for  trial  and  judgment.  It  was  expecteC 
that  Coligny  and  Dandelot,  and  probably  their  brother 
tlie  Cardinal,  would  be  involved  in  this  destruction  of  tho 
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Protestant  leaders.  The  same  creed  wiis  to  be  imposed 
on  all  officials  and  pastors  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  requirement  was  to  be  enforced  by  bodies  of  soldiers, 
who  were  to  march  through  the  land.  The  dominion  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  at  once  established.  The 
Guises  pushed  forward,  with  all  possible  rapidity,  the 
process  against  Conde,  who  was  charged  with  high  trea* 
Bon.^  He  was  condemned,  and  the  10th  of  December  was 
the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Just  then,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1560,  the  young  King  suddenly  died.  Once 
more  the  Protestants  felt  that  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence had  saved  them.  "  When  all  was  lost,"  said  Beza^ 
"  behold  the  Lord  our  God  awoke  / " 

The  opportunity  of  the  Queen  Mother  had  come  at 
last.  The  question  whether  her  second  son,  Charles  IX., 
was  in  his  minority,  could  not  be  doubtful.  She  assumed 
the  practical  guardianship  of  him,  and  with  it  a  virtual 
regency.  The  plan  of  the  Guises  to  crush  the  house  oi 
Bourbon,  and  their  supporters,  by  a  single  blow,  had 
failed.  L'Hospital  easily  convinced  the  Queen  that  it 
was  for  her  interest  to  liberate  Cond^,  and  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  which  had  barely 
failed  of  attaining  to  absolute  control.  The  Duke  was 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  retain  the  supremacy,  which  the 
Cardinal,  his  brother,  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish.  The 
King  of  Navarre  became  Lieutenant-general.     The  Con- 

'1  That  the  existence  of  thb  plot  was  credited  by  the  Huguenot  leaders  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt  For  the  evidence  of  its  reality,  which  appears  to  be  sufficient, 
■ee  Henri  Martin,  ix.  54,  n.  Ranke  says :  ^^  Ich  habe  manches  gef unden,  wo- 
durch  diese  Bebauptungen  "  —  the  reports  of  the  conspiracy  —  "  bestatigt,  nichta 
wodurch  sie  ganz  ausser  Zweifel  gesetzt  wiirden.''    i.  156.   Martin  says:  ** The 

nthenticity  of  the  plot,  as  to  its  substance,  is  not  doubtful.  The  Guises  sent  u 
far  as  Turkey  to  induce  the  Sultan  not  to  hinder,  by  any  diversion  against  the 
Austrian  States,  the  work  of  the  destruction  of  heretics.  The  interminable 
discusaions  as  to  the  premeditation  of  8L  Bartholomew^  interesting  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  are  extremely  vain  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  Th« 
8U  Bartholomew  —  that  is  to  say,  the  extermmation  of  the  heretics  by  force, 
»pen  or  with  the  aid  of  stratagem  —  had  always  been  in  the  heart  of  the  chiefs  of 
^  persecuting  party.   They  miLSsacred,  when  they  could,  just  as  they  bniiMd.* 
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stable  Montmorenci  recovered  the  direction  of  miiitarv 
affairs,  but  tlie  Guises  kept  tlieir  pLu^es  in  the  Councii, 
and  Duke  Franeia  retained  the  post  of  master  of  the 
royal  household.  The  Huguenots,  as  they  came  to  be 
called,^  were  powerful  in  numbers,  and  still  more  iii  the 
character  of  their  party.  Entire  counties  were  alniosi 
wholly  Protestant.  They  were  strong  among  the  nobleo 
and  educated  class.  Many  rich  merchants  adhered  to 
them.  But  their  hirgest  support  was  from  the  intelligent 
middle  classes,  the  artisans  in  the  cities ;  although  not  a 
few  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  seen  the  world,  and 
were  practiced  in  bearing  arms,  were  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks.  In  a  representation  made  to  the  Pope,  in  1561, 
by  the  middle  party  of  French  prelates,  it  was  stated 
that  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom 
were  Protestants.  That  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
exterminate  them,  and  that  both  parties  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  live  together  in  peace,  was  the  convictiou 
of  a  few  dispa£aionate  and  far-sighted  men,  among  whom 
was  the  Chancellor  L'Hospital,  who  had  been  called  to 
his  office  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  who  put 
forth  his  best  exertions  to  recommend  this  wise  and  hu- 
mane pohcy.  His  tolerant  views  were  reflected  in  edicts 
of  the  States  Greneral  at  Orleans,  where,  also,  sound  re- 
forms were  adopted  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but 
^ese  measures  were  resisted  by  Parhament,  and  by  the 
Catholics  attached  to  the  Guises,  The  Duke  of  Gui^e 
was  joiaed  by  Montmorenci ;  and  they,  with  the  Marshal 

>  BcM  expUias  the  origin  of  the  name  Huguenots  <i.  969).  At  Toun  iben 
was  ■  eupciBtidolu  belief  that  the  ghoet  of  Uugb  Cipet  rtHuned  through  the 
eitj  *t  nighl-  A>  Uie  ProleBUnU  held  their  meetings  in  the  night,  the;'  were 
deruirelj  called  Huguenots,  as  if  they  were  the  troop  of  King  Hugh.  Ai  the 
CoDipincf  of  Amboiie  wis  discovered  at  Toun,  this  Dune  at  that  lime  ob- 
twned  CDiTonc/.  This  explanation  is  given  by  De  Tbou,  txxiv.  TU.  Othet 
wriletB,  among  them  Merle  d'Anbign*  (i.  88),  dcriTB  it  from  tVstnoM,  lh» 
name  given  to  the  porty  of  freedom  at  Geneva,  who  were  for  an  Rlliuice  with 
the  Bwiu.  Martin  (i-iii.  88)  onitee  both  eiplaaations.  LiUri  (Did.  Fnmfam 
■dopU  ncdtber,  but  coonecM  the  term  with  Ihx  name  of  a  person. 
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of  Saint  Andr^,  formed  the  Triumvirate  with  which  the 
feeble  King  of  Navarre  was  unequally  matched.  Strife 
arose  in  the  Council,  between  the  two  parties.  It  was 
arranged,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Protestaiite,  tiiat  a  great 
religioua  conference  should  be  held  at  Poisay  to  see  if  tho 
two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement.  In  this  measure 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  concurred,  in  the  expectation  tha; 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  the 
Calvinials  and  the  Lutherans,  and  deprive  the  former  ol 
their  natural  allies  in  the  event  of  a  reh^ous  war,  which 
he  probably  anticipated.  The  elections  from  the  nobility 
and  the  third  estat«  for  the  States  General,  which  first  as 
aembled,  in  1561,  at  Fontoise,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  Poiasy,  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  Guise  fac- 
tion. This  meeting  was  really  a  crisis  in  tlie  history  of 
France.'  The  noblesse  and  the  commonalty  were  united 
against  the  clergy,  and  presented  measures  of  constitu- 
tional reform  of  a  startling  character,  such,  had  they 
been  carried  through,  as  would  have  brought  the  Fi-eneh 
system  of  government  into  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  England,  would  have  carried  the  nation  along  in  one 
path,  and  prevented  the  civil  wars.  The  Pope,  the 
clet^,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  united  in  efforts  to  stem 
the  prevailing  cuiTent  towards  compromise  or  peace  be- 
tween the  opposing  confessions.  But  the  religious  collo- 
quy was  held.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  In  the 
great  Refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at  Poissy,  the  young 
k'ing  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  — 
Catharine  de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  the  great  lords  and  ladles  of  the  Court,  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  and  abbots,  doctors  of  tlie  Sorbonnc,  and 
a  numerous  company  of  lesser  nobles,  with  their  wives 
(,nd  duugliters.  In  this  brilliant  concourse,  Theodora 
fieza  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  preachers  and  elders 
deputed  by  the  Huguenots  to  represent  their  cauae,  and 
1  Buki.  i.  IM,  IM.    Henri  Maitin,  ix.  IM. 
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eloquently  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  party  of  refurm. 


Beza  was  a  man  of  high  birth,  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, of  graceful  and  polished  manners,  who  waa  at  hia 
ease  in  the  society  of  the  court,  and,  prior  to  the  public 
conference,  won  the  respect  and  favor  of  many  of  hia  au- 
ditors by  his  attractiveness  in  social  intercourse,'  It  waa 
something  gained  for  Protestantism,  when  such  a  m&n, 
with  whom  there  could  be  no  reluctance  to  associate  on 
equal  terms,  was  seen  to  come  forward  in  its  defense. 
But  Beza,  besides  being  an  inipreasive  speaker,  waa  an 
erudite  scholitr,  with  hia  learning  bo  perfectly  at  command, 
that  he  could  not  be  perplexed  by  hia  adversariea.  At 
one  lime  there  waa  some  prospect  of  an  agreement,  even 
in  a  general  definition  of  the  Eucharist.  The  final  result 
of  the  interviews,  pnblie  and  private,  tliat  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  conference,  waa  to  convince  both 
parties  that  no  compromise  on  the  points  of  theological 
differejiee  was  practicable. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1562,  was  issued  the  impor- 
tant Edict  of  St.  Germain.  It  gave  up  the  policy,  which 
had  been  pursued  for  forty  years,  of  extirpating  religioua 
dissent.  It  granted  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Prot- 
estants were  to  surrender  churches  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession  and  were  to  build  no  more.  On  the 
ather  hand,  they  might,  until  further  order  should  be 
taken,  hold  their  religious  meetings  outside  of  the  walls 
of  oities,  by  daylight,  without  arms  in  their  hands ;  and 
theii  meetings  were  to  be  protected  by  the  police.  They 
were  to  pay  regard  to  the  festival  days  of  the  Cathohc 
Church,  were  to  assemble  no  consistories  or  synods  with- 
out permission,  were  not  to  enter  into  any  mihtary  nigan- 
ization  or  levy  taxes  upon  one  another,  and  were  to  teach 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  without  insulting  the  mass  and 
rther  Catholic  institutions.   It  was  a  restricted  toleration. 


ut,  it  given  by  11 
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but  the  practice  had  been  to  give  to  edicts  of  this  na- 
ture some  latitude  of  construction.  Calvin  rejoiced  in  it, 
and  the  Calvinists  felt  that  under  it  they  could  convert 
the  nation  to  the  Protestant  faith.  But  the  edict  was 
not  long  observed.  The  papal  legate  and  the  Catholic 
chiefs  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  of  Navarre  to  auan- 
don  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  told  that  the  Pope 
would  annul  his  marriage,  and  that  he  could  then  wed 
Mary,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  base 
enough  to  countenance  this  proposal.^  The  throne  of 
Sardinia  was  held  out  to  him  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Navarre.  The  only  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
toleriint  policy  of  L'Hospital  had  rested  in  the  union  of 
the  Queen  Mother  with  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and 
this  union  was  now  broken. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  resolved  not  to 
acquiesce  in  a  policy  of  toleration,  not  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  obtaining  uniformity  by  coercion.  The  massacre  of 
Vassy  was  the  event  that  occasioned  war.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Vassy  on  his  way  to  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  a  retinue  of  several  hundred  nobles  and  soldiers. 
The  Protestants  were  holding  their  religious  service  in  a 
spacious  bam.  Thither  he  sent  some  of  his  men,  who 
provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest  of  the  troop  came  to  the 
^t,  tore  ofiE  the  door,  and  with  gims  and  sabres  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  a  large  number  of  the  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless congregation,  and  plundered  their  houses.  Guise 
looked  on  and  did  not  hinder  the  work.  In  fact,  he  had 
come  to  the  town  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Huguenot  worship  there.^  Their  preacher,  bleeding 
from  his  wounds,  he  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  The  Duke 
was  received,  especially  in  Paris,  with  acclamations.  The 
Protestants  throughout  France  justly  considered  his  deed 
A  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace, 

^  Doc  d'Aamale,  L  88.  <  Henri  Martin,  ix.  118. 
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and  flew  to  arras.  In  every  pamh  a  crusade  was  preachec 
against  tlie  Huguenots,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty  that  fol- 
lowed have  been  styled,  by  a  French  historian,  the  St. 
Bartholomew  of  1562.  The  Triumvirs  seized  the  persons 
of  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  King,  and,  either  with  or 
without  their  consent,  conveyed  thera  to  Paris,  where  the 
whole  population  were  full  of  hatred  to  the  heretics.  An- 
other massacre  at  Sens,  even  more  cruel  than  that  of 
Vassy,  was  the  sigual  for  an  outburst  of  iconoclastic  fury 
on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  attended  with  a 
great  destruction  of  monuments  of  art  and  the  profanation 
of  sepulchres.  It  was  true  of  the  Hugaenots  that,  "  less 
barbarous,  in  general,  than  their  adversaries,  toward  men, 
their  rage  was  implacable  against  things" —  agamst  what- 
ever they  considered  objects  or  signs  of  idolatry.^ 

Thus  began  the  aeries  of  terrible  wars,  which  only  ter- 
minated with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 
In  the  devastation  which  they  caused  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  France 
was  a  prey  to  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  The 
passions  that  are  always  kindled  in  civil  wars  were  madii 
the  more  fierce  from  the  rehgious  consecration  which  was 
imparted  to  them.  Other  nations,  aa  was  inevitiible, 
mingled  in  the  frightful  contest,  and  France  had  well-nigh 
lost  its  independence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Huguenots  acted  in  self-defense.  As  we  have  said,  their 
connection  with  a  political  party,  whatever  evils  were  in- 
cidental to  it,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  course 
taken  by  their  antagonists,  who  attacked  at  once  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  rights  of  the  princes  who  pro- 
fesited  it.  But  it  was  private  violence  countenanced  by 
Ihe  authorities,  against  which  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms. 
Agiippa  d'Aubign(5,  the  Huguenot  historian  of  the  sis- 
tct-nth  century,  says  :  "  It  is  to  be  forever  observed,  that 
ia  long  as  they  put  the  reformed  to  death  under  the  forms  >l 
1  H*Dti  Hwtin,  ix.  134. 
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juitiefe,  Lowever  iniquitous  and  cruel  it  was,  tliuy  strotched 
out  their  necks,  but  not  their  hands  ;  but  when  the  public 
authority,  the  magistrates,  weary  of  their  burnings,  threw 
the  knife  into  the  hands  of  the  crowd,  and  by  tumulta  and 
great  massacres  took  away  the  venerable  face  of  juatlcu, 
and  caused  neighbor  to  be  slain  by  neighbor  to  llie  sound 
of  trumpets  and  drums,  who  could  prevent  the  miserable 
victims  from  opposing  arm  to  arm,  steel  to  steel,  and  from 
taking  the  contagion  of  a  just  fury  from  a  fury  without 
justice?  ....  Let  foreign  nations  judge  whether  we  or 
our  enemies  have  the  guilt  of  war  upon  the  forehead." ' 

Rouen  was  captured  by  the  CathoUca  and  sacked.  There 
the  King  of  Navarre,  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the 
Protestants,  led  by  Coliguy  and  Cond^,  were  worsted,  but 
their  power  was  not  broken.  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  endeavonng  to  take  OrltSans,  was  assas- 
anated  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman.  The  act  was  con- 
demned by  Calvin,  nor  had  it  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
Protestant  leaders,  however  they  may  have  refrained  from 
exerting  themselves  to  hinder  it.  Coligny  declared  that 
he  had  prevented  the  execution  of  similar  plots  before, 
that  he  had  no  agency  in  this,  but  that  for  the  six  months 
previous,  from  the  time  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Duko 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  had  formed  the  design  to 
destroy  hira  and  his  family,  be  had  ceased  to  exert  him- 
self to  save  the  Duke.  A  year  after  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  the  Edict  of  Araboise  reestablished  peace  on  termB 
more  favorable  to  the  high  nobles  on  the  Protestant  aide 
than  the  preceding  edict,  but  less  favorable  to  the  smaller 
gentry  and  to  the  towns,  iniismuch  as  they  were  allowed 
but  a  single  place  of  worship  in  a  district  or  bailliage. 
Paris  wa.*  excepted :  there  Protestant  worship  was  not  to 
be  tolerated.      The   capital  became  more   and  mere  a 

>  A^rippa  d'Autiignd,  Itiit.  DvinrMUt  (UlS-U).  Q.  de  Felica,  Btt.  dt, 
ProtaUmtt  dt  Franct  p.  WO. 
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Btrojghold  of  Catholic  fanatieUm.  Tho  sfttlement  wm 
negutlated  by  Cond^,  but  Ooligiiy  refused  to  ^ve  liis 
Baoction  to  its  provisions,  wliieh  were  most  unacceptable 
to  the  body  of  the  Protestauts,  who  were  eonfidt'ot  tliat 
lietter  terms  might  have  been  made. 

Tliia  paci£eation  could  Dot  be  of  long  endurance.  Tlio 
Huguenots  saw  from  the  tliriiatening  altitude  of  the 
Wvurt  and  the  hostile  movements  of  their  adversaries  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  observe  it.  They  anticipated 
tlie  attack  by  themselves  resorting  to  arms ;  a  measure 
which  the  leaders  felt  obliged  to  adopt,  though  not  with- 
out grave  misgiringa.  They  extorted  the  Peace  of  Long- 
jumeau  (1568),  which,  however,  reestablished  substan- 
tially the  Edict  of  Pacificsition.  Condfj's  lack  of  judgment 
was  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor  in  the  field.* 

Charles  IX.  was  filled  with  chagrin  and  indignation  at 
being  driven  to  make  an  accommodation  with  his  subjects 
in  arras.  The  bitter  aiiimoaty  of  the  Catholics  through 
the  countiy  was  stirred  up  against  tlie  Huguenots.  But 
a  few  months  before,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  executed 
Egmont  and  Horn  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Bayonne, 
where  Alva  had  met  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the 
French  court  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  against  the 
Huguenots.  But  the  young  ICing  was  then  averse  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war  and  to  a  resort  to  cruel  persecutaon, 
and  the  Queen  Mother  refused  to  give  way  to  Alva's  per- 
Buasiona.^  Her  aim  was  to  balance  the  parties  against 
Bach  other,  so  that  neither  of  them  could  be  in  a  position 
to  endanger  her  own  power.  The  words  of  Alva,  how- 
ever, made  a  stronger  impression  on  Montpensier,  Mont- 
luc,  and  other  Catholic  nobles.  The  last  conBict,  which 
tlie  Huguenots  had  begun,  had  exasperated  all  who  were 
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Dot  of  their  paity.  The  Catholic  counter-reforuiation 
was  in  progress,  and  Jesuit  preachers  inflamed  the  anger 
of  the  Catholic  population.  Philip  and  Alva  renewed 
their  efforts,  which  were  seconded  by  the  Cardinal  of  L(T- 
raine  in  the  Council.  The  Huguenots,  the  king  was  told, 
were  rebels ;  if  they  were  not  subdued  he  could  not  be 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  Thus  war  was  once  more  renewed, 
under  Spanish  influence  and  cooperation.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  now  in  arms  to  defend  their  Uberties  against  a 
perfidious  conspiracy.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny  had  found  safety  in  Rochelle,  the  town 
which  often  proved  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  more  than  once  saved  it  from  fatal  disaster.  The 
Edict  of  Pacification  was  annulled.  The  Huguenots  were 
beaten  at  Jamac  in  1569,  where  Cond4  fell,  leaving  his 
name  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen  ;  and 
the  same  year  they  were  defeated  again  at  Moncontour. 
Now  Rochelle  proved  its  value  to  the  Protestants,  who, 
under  Coligny,  successfully  defended  the  city  against  the 
victorious  enemy. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  court  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  make  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  war  was  not 
like  the  former  contests,  a  local  one.  It  was  a  general 
war,  in  which  foreign  nations  were  concerned.  The 
Huguenots  were  aided  by  money  from  England  and  troops 
from  Germany.  When  they  had  been  shut  up  in  Rochelle, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  held  her  court,  they  fitted 
out  a  small  fleet  which  they  used  with  much  effect  along 
the  coast.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Coligny  that,  though 
often  beaten  in  the  field,  he  was  able,  after  defeat,  to  keep 
together  his  forces  and  resume  hostilities.  He  was  soon 
strong  enough  to  sally  forth  from  Rochelle  and  to  trav- 
erse France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  three  thousand 
/.orse,  the  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  and  whose  pro- 
gress, especially  as  it  was  known  that  the  young  princes, 
(favarre  and  Cor  4^,  were  among  them,  awakened  enthu* 
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1  wherevRr  tliey  appeared.  The  peraevemnce  ot  tn« 
Huguenots  and  their  continued  strength,  une^liauBted  hj 
defeat,  constituted  one  of  tlm  arguments  for  peace.  Jeal- 
ousy of  Spain  was  the  other.  The  ambition  of  Philip  ex- 
lited  alarm  among  the  French.  He  had  a  scheme  for 
effecting  the  liberation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  of  a 
"jing  her  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  half-brother,  by 
vhich  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland,  and  ultimately  Eng- 
land, under  Spanish  control.  He  proposed  to  marry  hia 
Bifitoi  to  the  young  King  of  France,  If  these  plans  should 
be  carried  out,  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands might,  like  Italy,  be  made  subordinate  to  Spain- 
It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Huguenots  mainly  to  promote  his  selfish  in- 
terest, and  that  he  rendered  less  assistance  than  the  enemy 
gidned  from  their  German  allies.  The  court,  in  1570, 
agreed  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  by  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edict  of  Pacification  were  revived,  and  four 
fortified  towns,  of  which  Rochelle  was  one,  were  put  for 
two  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  safety  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations. 

Thus  the  obstinate  refusal  to  grant  a  moderate  degree 
of  religious  liberty  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  vastly  greater 
concession,  through  which  the  kingdom  was  divided 
against  itself —  another  kingdom  being,  as  it  were,  estab- 
lished ivitliin  it.  Yet  it  was  a  measure  which  the  Ilugue- 
nota,  after  tlieir  experience  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Court, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  demand. 

The  conclusion  of  this  peace  with  the  Iluguenota 
brought  upon  the  European  states  a  political  crisis  of 
great  moment.  It  seemed  likely  that  France  would  tane 
part  in  a  coalition  against  Philip  11.  The  state  of  things 
in  the  Netherlands  at  this  juncture  was  favorable  for  such 
an  alliance.  The  union  of  Philip  with  Venice  and  with  the 
I'ope,  and  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  increased  the  jealousy 
witli  which  France  and  England  looked  on  his  ambitious 
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designs.  It  waa  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  .\jijoa,  the 
heir  of  the  French  crown,  should  marry  Queen  Eliziibeth, 
and,  when  this  negotiation  was  broken  o£E,  that  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  should  marry  her.  The 
Queen  Mother  was  in  apparent,  and  probably,  sincere 
accord  with  this  new  policy.  The  sons  of  the  Conatablo 
Montmorenei  were  then  powerful  at  court,  and  it  waa 
one  of  them,  the  Marshal  Francis,  who  suggested  the 
nan-iage  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  Catharine,  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  to  Henry  of  NavaiTe,  The  Queeu 
Mother  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Huguenots  were 
not  averse  to  it.  At  about  the  same  time  Cond4  was 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve,  So  ardent 
were  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligny  himseli 
came  to  the  court  and  waa  warmly  received  by  Catharine. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  character.  On 
hia  own  estate,  he  punctually  attended,  with  his  family 
and  dependents,  the  Calvinistic  worship ;  and  at  each 
recurrence  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  at  pajna  to  heal 
all  quarrels  and  differences  among  his  people.  He  entered 
into  the  civil  wara  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  sor- 
row, in  obedience  to  the  imperative  call  of  duty,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  counsels  of  hia  wife,  who  equaled 
him  in  piety  and  in  nobleness  of  soul.  He  did  not  allow 
the  spirit  of  a  patriot  to  sink  in  that  of  a  partisan. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
party,  and,  though  a  subject,  was  able  to  make  peace  or 
^^m  war,  he  waa  broad  and  disinterested  in  all  his  plana. 
^^^H  Grave  in  hia  deportment,  inSesible  in  his  principles, 
^^^H  blameless  in  his  morals,  with  an  immutable  trust  in  God, 
^^^^L  he  presents  a  commanding  figure  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
^^^^^  fusion  and  corruption  of  the  times.  It  was  tlie  hatred  of 
^^^^H  Cftthaxine  de  Medic!  to  Coligny  that  led  to  the  mas6a<:re 
^^^H  of  8t.  Bartholomew.  She  saw  how  deeply  the  King 
^^^^H  was  impreaaed  with  his  abilities  and  excellence.  Charles 
^^^^L    iX.,  sickly  in  body,  like  the  othsr  sons  of  Henry  TI.,  and 
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with  an  unhen,ltby,  imreguliited  nature — all  the  bad  tea 
deiicies  of  which  had  been  fostered  iii  the  base  and  disso 
lute  society  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  by  tha 
influence  of  his  mother,  whose  supreme  purpose  waa  to 
keep  up  her  own  ascendency  over  him — now  felt  for  tho 
first  time  the  inspiring  iuflueuce  of  s,  man  who  could 
awaken  in  him  something  of  reverence  and  love.  The 
Queen  saw  that  day  by  day  slie  waa  becoming  supplanted, 
■imply  by  the  natural  iinpreasion  which  Coligny  made  upon 
her  son.  The  best  hopes  were  awakened  in  Coligny'a 
own  mind  by  the  almost  filial  regard  with  which  the  King 
listened  to  liim.  He  urged  most  earnestly  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Spain,  and  the  King  waa  in- 
clined to  take  the  step.  However  Cathai'ine  might  be 
disposed  to  prevent  Philip  from  acquiring  a  power  in 
France  that  could  be  dangerous  to  herself,  she  was  not  of 
a  mind  to  enter  into  a  war  against  Iiim  ;  a  war,  too,  that 
must  incidentiJIy  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  confirm  the  influence  of  Coligny  over  the  liing. 
Whom  would  he  follow,  Catharine  or  Coligny  ?  Warm 
words  passed  between  Coligny  aiid  the  Queen  Motlier,  in 
the  presence  of  Charles.  The  Admiral  said  tliat  the 
King  might  be  involved  in  war,  even  against  his  will 
—  referring  to  the  conflict  in  the  Netherhmda,  into  which 
Coligny  was  urging  him  to  enter.  It  was  pretended  after- 
wards tliat  he  had  thrown  out  a  threat  of  rebelhon. 
Catharine  determined  to  destroy  him.  She  caUed  in  tha 
aid  of  the  Guises,  his  implacable  enemies,  who  longed  to 
uvenge  upon  him  the  assassination  of  their  relative. 
Her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  111., 
I'll  whom  she  doted  and  who  was  equally  alarmed  at  thft 
fi't'ling  which  the  King  manifested  to  Coligny,  engaged 
,nrdially  in  the  plot.  The  Duchess  of  Nemours,  the 
«idow  of  Francis,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Guise, 
willingly  aided  in  devising  and  carrying  out  the  diaboli 
eal  Bcbeme.     Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  e 
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window  of  an  adherent  of  the  Guises.  This  was  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1572.  The  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
and  the  plot  had  miscarried.  The  failure  involved  the 
more  peril  to  the  authors  of  it,  from  the  sympathy  with 
the  Admiral  which  the  King  expressed,  and  from  his  in- 
dignation at  the  Guises,  who  were  known  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  a  visit  to  Coligny,  in  which  the  Queen 
Mother  accompanied  the  King,  the  wounded  veteran, 
who  at  that  time  thought  that  the  bullets  which  had 
struck  him  might  have  been  poisoned,  called  him  to  the 
bed-side,  and,  in  an  undertone,  cautioned  him  against 
yielding  to  the  counsels  of  Catharine  and  the  faction  with 
which  she  had  allied  herself.  By  the  most  importunate 
urging,  she  extorted  from  Charles  a  statement  of  what 
the  Admiral  had  said. 

Thereupon  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  matured. 
Had  it  been  thought  of  before  ?  Pains  had  been  taken 
to  collect  the  Huguenots  from  all  quarters  into  the  city. 
Catharine  had  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
there.  There  is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  seizing  on  this 
occasion  to  cut  off  some  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  was  not 
new  to  the  Queen's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out 
the  sinuosities  of  a  nature  so  made  up  of  deceit.^  She 
was  fully  capable  of  weaving  two  schemes  simultaneously, 
and  of  availing  herself  of  either  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  At  all  events,  the  failure  in  the  first  attempt 
upon  Coligny  moved  her  and  her  confederates  to  under- 
take a  general  massacre.  Henry  III.,  who  was  one  of 
them,  asserted  that  the  King  himself,  when  he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  murder  of  Coligny.  de- 
manded that  the  Huguenots  should  all  be  struck  down,  so 
that  none  should  be  left  to  cry  out  against  his  deed.  The 
uourt  had  been  absorbed  in  the  festivities  attending  the 

1  "  Cette  femme  ^Uit  le  mensonge  rnSme  et  Ton  se  perd  dans  1'abtme  de  sa 
fausset^.''  Henri  Martin,  ix.  291.  Michelet,  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  na r- 
-rtive  of  the  St  Bartholomew  plo^,  says  of  Catharine:  **£Ue  ^tait  double  et 
fanste  avee  tous,  arec  el!e-m^me.''    Outrres  de  ReUiponf  p.  899. 
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marriage  of  Heniy  of  Navarre.  Tlie  fanaticism  of  the 
peoj-le  of  Paris  vras  inflamed  by  the  presence  of  the 
Prf>ti*tants  among  them,  and  efforts  were  necessary  tc 
prevent  outbreakings  of  violence.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  nniihain  the  passions  of  the  Cathohc  populace,  and  the 
work  ]f  death  could  be  done.  The  feeble,  impulsive,  im- 
petuous, half-distracted  king,  was  assured  that  a  plot, 
with  Coligny  at  its  hoad,  had  been  formed  against  him, 
and  was  phed  with  entreaties,  arguraents,  threats,  until 
his  opposition  was  broken  down,  and  he  j-ielded  himself 
as  a  passive  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors.^ In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  at  a  concerted 
signal,  the  murderers  fell  upon  the  victims,  the  desti'uction 
of  the  most  eminent  of  wliom  had  been  previously  allotted 
to  individuals,  the  Duke  of  Guise  having  taken  it  in  chaise 
to  despatch  Coligny.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  tlie 
Huguenots  followed.  The  miserable  King  was  seen  to 
fire  upon  them  from  his  window.  Couriers  were  sent 
through  the  country,  and  in  the  other  towns  tlie  same 
frightful  scenes  were  enacted.     Not  less  than  two  tliou- 

'  Od  Ihe  much  mnlroTened  querilion,  nhelh; r  Ihe  niusacre  of  St.  Bartbalo- 
mew  wna  pnniGdJtaled,  two  of  tbe  ablest  modem  histonans,  Ranks  and  Rvaii 
Hirtiii,  are  SQbstBDtiiiU;  agreed.  The  material  paints  of  (Iieir  riev  are  indi- 
eaud  above.  Se«  Ranke,  1.  21!  ttq.,  ani!  hid  examinuticin  <v.  ST  seq.)  of  (he 
work  of  Capeflgue:  ilUtairt  de  la  iUformi,  de  la  Ligvt  (I  de  Hmry  IV. 
Capeligiu  la  one  of  tbe  imlera  vho  imuld  make  the  majwacre  Bprinf;  whollj 
from  the  infurialed  stale  of  Catholic  feeling  in  Paris,  of  which  the  individual! 
concerned  in  it  were  the  mere  inrtnimeata.  Martin  (is.  302)  cnnniderB  thai  in 
instating  that  tlie  marriage  of  Navarre  ihoald  be  at  Paris,  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Queen  Mother  "  ninon  nn  projel,  an  moins,  une  arrl^re-pensiJe  sinlstre." 
When  Catharine  pnt  lierself  openly  at  Ihe  head  of  the  party  of  peace,  "  la  vagae 
pen^^e  qui  avait  tonjonrs  ftott^  dana  son  esprit  se  fixe :  le  fantume  du  meuttre  prend 
eorpa;  'elle  Uentconseil  de  se  d^faire  de  TAmiral' (Jf"n,i/«  roBOBntJ,  p.  388)." 
lUrIin,p.  aoa.  Uenrylll.'a  narrative  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  lonsitcfd  gennloe 
byMartin(p.309,o.)  Its  genuineness  is  doubted  by  Ranke.  Tbe  view  of  Bank* 
and  Martin  as  t')the  origin  of  the  mainacre,  not  in  a  plot  definitely  fiained  long 
beFiire,  but  in  the  terror  and  fanaticism  excited  by  ihe  failure  of  the  ■Itempl  la  as- 
?»irfnate  Coligny,  ia  adopted  by  Soldan,  Fraatrtieh  ii.  dit  BartholomSnt  KnrXt 
by  Henry  White,  in  his  truly  learned  ■*  well  ai  readable  work  on  tlie  Civil  Wan 
Tht  Maancn  of  81.  Ri-rtholomea,  and  by  other  Judicious  writera.  Browning,  ic 
hja  valuable  BMory  ofiha  nuguenoU  (ch.  Jtirli-t,  errs  in  attributing  to  Chariei 
IX  the  purpose  to  decoy  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  Pari  in  order  to  cut  them  o8 
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■and  were  killed  in  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thoa- 
saiid  in  the  rest  of  France.  Navarre  and  CondiS  were  at 
length  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Chiirch,  to  save 
their  lives,  TTie  news  of  the  great  massacre  excited  a 
tiunult  of  joy  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  It  is  said  tliat 
Philip  II.,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  laughed  aloud. 
The  Pope  ordered  a  Te  Beum,  and  by  processions  and  ju- 
bilant thanksgivings  the  Papal  court  signified  the  satis- 
faction -with  which  the  intelligence  waa  received.  A 
medal  was  struck,  having  on  one  side  the  image  of  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  and  on  the  the  other,  the  destroying  angel, 
with  the  words :  Sugonotorum  Btraget  (massacre  of  the 
Huguenots).  The  Pope  ordered  Vasari  to  paint  and 
hiuig  up  in  the  Vatican,  a  picture  which  should  represent 
the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  bear  the  inscription : 
^*  Pontifex  Colignii  necem  probat"  (the  Pope  approves 
tlie  slaying  of  Coligny).  Among  the  fictitious  apologies 
which  the  French  Court  put  forth,  that  which  charged 
upon  the  Huguenots  a  plot  against  the  King  and  govern- 
ment, met  with  little,  if  any,  credence.  Everywhere, 
except  at  Madrid  and  Rome,  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  nations,  the  atrocious  crime  was  regarded  with 
horror  and  with  detestation  of  its  perpeti-ators. 

The  Protestants  were  not  subdued  by  the  terrible  loss 
which  they  had  suffered.  The  burning  wrath  which  it 
excited  among  them  waa  a  new  source  of  strength.  Ro- 
chelle  still  held  out.  Nor  did  the  Queen  Mother  desert 
her  previous  path  or  show  herself  disposed  to  a  close  alli- 
ance with  Philip.  She  even  sought  to  keep  up  negotiation! 
tot  the  marriage  of  Alen^on  ^vith  Elizabeth. 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  separation  of 
the  "  Pohtiquea,"  or  liberal  Catholics,  who  were  in  favor  of 
toleration,  from  their  fanatical  brethren.  The  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  pohcy  which  L'Hospital  had  vainly  rec- 
ommended, were  now  recognized  by  a  strong  party.  In 
1574  the  wretched  hfe  of  Charles  IX.  came  to  an  end. 
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His  brother  and  successor,  Henry  IH.,  the  ia,voi'it«  of  hi» 
mother,  and  most  fully  imbued  with  her  ideas,  and  wb'.' 
had  been  active  in  contriving  the  massacre  of  St.  Baitliol- 
omew,  TViia  whoUy  incompetent  to  govern  a  country  that 
was  torn  by  religious  factions,  a  country  whose  treasury 
was  exhausted,  and  whose  people  were  clamorous  for  de- 
liverance from  their  heavy  bm-dens  of  taxation,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  strong  party  was  demanding  radical  po- 
liticiU  reforms.  The  King  endeavored  to  make  his  way 
by  oraft  and  double-dealing,  but  lost  the  confidence  o£ 
both  of  the  religious  parties.  In  May,  1576,  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  united  Huguenots  and  Politiquea,  giving 
to  the  former  uiirestricted  religious  freedom,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  and  an  equal  eligibleness  to  alt  offices 
and  dignities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Guise  oi^n- 
ized  the  Cathohc  League,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism, 
The  Estates  at  Blois  in  15T6  demanded  that  there  sliould 
be  but  one  rehgion  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  unpopularity  of 
Henry  among  the  extreme  Cathohca  was  not  only  owing 
to  hia  shuffling  course  on  the  rehgious  question,  but  also 
to  his  advancement  of  personal  favorites  to  the  highest 
offices,  and  liia  subjection  to  their  influence,  in  disregard 
of  the  claims  of  the  great  nobles.  Tlio  League  com- 
menced another  war,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  for  the  at- 
tiunment  of  their  ends,  and  drew  the  irresolute  and  helj>- 
less  King  along  with  them.  The  result  was  the  securing 
to  the  Huguenots  of  what  had  been  granted  them  in  1576 ; 
but  the  seventh  \var,  that  soon  followed,  ended  in  the 
adoption  of  the  first  Edict  of  Toleration.  In  1584,  the 
Duke  of  Aien<;on,  who,  after  the  accession  of  Henry  to 
the  throne,  had  worn  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
died.  Thus  Henry  of  Navarre  was  left  the  next  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  League,  with  Spain  and  Rome  at  itj 
back,  resolved  that   he  should   never  wear  the  crown. 


THE  CATHOLIC  LEAGUE.  2Y9 

Sixtus  v.,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  Papal  jhair, 
issued  a  bull,  in  which  the  two  Princes,  Navarre  and 
Condd,  as  heretics,  and  leaders  and  promoters  of  heresy, 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  dignities  and  posses- 
sions, including  all  title  to  the  French  throne.  In  the 
war  of  the  "  three  Henries,"  as  it  was  called,  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  supported  by  England  and  by  troops  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  King,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  found  that  Henry  of  Guise  was  greeted  by  the 
multitude  as  the  hero  of  the  war.  The  attempt  of  the 
King  to  introduce  bodies  of  troops  devoted  to  himself, 
was  met  by  the  erection  of  barricades  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  ap- 
peal to  Guise  to  quiet  the  disorder.  The  Assembly  of 
the  States  General  at  Blois,  in  1588,  brought  forward 
projects  of  constitutional  reform  which  reduced  the  power 
of  the  King  to  a  low  point.  His  moi-tification,  resent- 
ment, and  impatience  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him, 
had  now  reached  their  height.  He  caused  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  be  assassinated  by  the  royal  body-guards,  and 
the  Duke's  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  dis- 
patched the  same  day. 

Henry  III.  had  now  brought  on  himself  the  implacable 
hostility  of  the  League.  The  fanatical  preachers  of  Paris 
held  him  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people.  The  doctora 
of  the  Sorbonne  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  incurre'l 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  his  subjects 
were  of  right  absolved  from  their  allegiance.  The  actual 
excommunication  from  the  Pope  followed.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  King  that  there  was  an  army  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  field,  under  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
King  joined  himself  to  the  Prince.  The  army,  made 
strong  by  the  union  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Politiquea 
—  the  liberal  Catholics  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  sover- 
eign —  drew  near  to  Paris.  It  was  thought  advisable  in 
ibfi  city  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  Catholics  who  were  not 
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of  the  League,  At  that  time,  when  the  royal  cause, 
faithfully  supported  by  Navarre,  was  gaining  ground,  a 
fanatical  priest,  Clement  by  name,  made  his  way  into  the 
camp  and  slew  the  King  (1589). 

Henry  IV.  was  now  the  sovereign  of  France  ty  riglit 
of  inheritance ;  but  he  had  been  decla.red  ineligible  by 
the  Pope,  and  he  had  his  kingdom  to  win.  The  League 
were  disposed  to  put  France  under  the  protection  of 
PhiUp  II.  Tlie  Dnke  of  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the 
Guises  who  were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  King,  wafl 
at  the  head  of  the  government  which  the  League  provis- 
ionally established.  The  interests  of  Spain  were  cared 
for  by  the  ambassador,  Mendoza,  an  astute  diplomatist, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  found  it  inconsistent  with  her  safety 
and  that  of  her  kingdom  to  suffer  to  remain  in  England. 
Philip  n.  aspired  to  unite  the  Cathohc  nations  under  hia 
rule,  and  the  League  were  so  lost  to  the  feeling  of  pat- 
riotism as  to  wish  him  snccess.  The  project  of  the  union 
af  France  and  Spain  failed,  as  far  as  the  League  was 
concerned,  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
who  refused  to  consent  that  his  nephew,  whom  it  wiw 
proposed  to  marry  to  Philip's  daughter,  should  wear  the 
crown.  Tlie  gallantry  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  con- 
Bpicuously  displayed.  In  the  battle  of  Ivry,  on  tlie  14th 
of  March,  1590,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  wljich  waa 
chiefly  due  to  his  personal  valor.  The  strategy  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age, 
neutralized  his  successes  mitil  that  commander  died.' 
Besides  the  discord  in  the  League,  which  has  been  noticed. 
other  circumstances  gradually  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
Henry.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  crushing 
opposition  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Protestant.     When 
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THE  ABJURATION   OF  HENBT  IV. 

urged  to  become  a  Catholic,  iminediately  after  the  death 
of  Heni-y  IJI.,  he  had  refuBed,  but  in  sach  terma  as  to 
inspire  the  hope  that  he  might  iiltimati^ly  accede  to  the  , 
proposal.  The  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  thiit  had 
given  him  their  support,  would  not  consent  to  ttie  elEsvation 
of  a  Protestant  to  the  tlirone.  It  was  not  pei-sonal  am- 
bition alone,  nor  was  it  the  desire  of  repose  for  himselfi 
which  he  felt  after  so  long  a  conflict ;  it  was  the  oppop- 
tunity  that  was  given  him  to  restore  peace  to  France,  that 
at  length  moved  him  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  had  been  urged  upon  him,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  such  that  he  was  morally  bound  to  I 
member  of  the  old  Church.  As  King,  he  beUeved  that  he 
could  shield  the  Huguenots  fi-om  persecution,  as  well  aa 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  calamities  under  which 
France  was  groaning.  As  long  as  ho  remained  outside 
of  the  Cathohc  Church,  he  conld  not  win  the  cities 
io  his  cause,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  reign  by  the  aid 
of  the  nobility  alone.  He  had  no  doubt  that  salvation 
was  possible  in  the  old  Church.  Sully,  who  dwells  with 
mucli  self-complacency  on  the  part  which  be  took  in 
leading  the  liing  to  abjure  Protestantism,  assured  him 
tliat  it  was  not  a  change  of  religion  ;  that  the  foundation 
of  the  two  systems  was  the  same.^  But  Dq  Perron,  who 
had  before  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whom 
Henry  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had  at  least 
tin  equal  infiucnce  in  persuading  the  King  to  follov  hifi 
example.  Specific  articles  of  faith  that  were  presented 
to  him,  he  refused  to  sign.  But  he  went  into  the  Church  of 
St.  Denis  and  kneehng  before  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
solemnly  declared  that  lie  would  live  and  die  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  he  promised  to  protect  and  defend.  Aa 
he  had  not  really  altered  his  opinions,  the  step  that  he  took 
was  one  which  admits  of  no  moral  justification.  Bezo, 
»ho  was  then  near  the  end  of  his  life,  wrot«  to  him  a 
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patliGtic  and  solemn  warning  againat  it.*  We  Piinnot 
conceive  of  a  man  like  CoUgny  consenting  to  aV'jure  his 
religious  profession  from  any  consideration  of  expetli- 
ency.  Men  of  the  highest  type  of  character  do  right  and 
leave  consequences  to  Providence.  But  Henry  had  been 
reared  in  the  eamp  ;  he  had  neither  the  strength  of 
rahgious  convictions  nor  the  purity  of  life  which  answered 
to  the  standard  of  the  earnest  Huguenots,  Thus  his 
fitultB  palliat«  the  guilt  of  an  act  which,  if  done  by  a  man 
of  a  higher  moral  tone,  would  have  been  attended  by  an 
utter  ruin  of  character,  T!ie  nation  was  now  easily  won 
to  his  cause.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  most  eminent  of 
the  recent  writers  on  French  history  dissenting  from  the 
popular  view  which  assumes  that  it  was  demonstrably  im- 
possible for  Henry  to  attain  to  the  throne  without  aban- 
doning Ills  faith.  The  same  writer  agrees  with  distin- 
gniahcd  individuals  in  the  Catholic  Church,  who  oven  at 
that  day  preferred  that  the  King  ahnnld  remain  an  honest 
Protestant  than  become  a  pretended  Catholic'  It  is  un- 
questionable, however,  that  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
open  his  way  to  the  throne  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  He  rode  into  Paris,  weaiing  the  whit« 
plume  which  had  often  waved  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Tlie  abjuration  of  Henry  might  be  approved  by  a  Prot- 
estant like  Sully,  in  whom  religion  was  subordinate  to 
polities ;  but  it  brought  consternation  and  grief  to  the 
great  body  of  his  faithful  Huguenot  adherents  who  haJ 
stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hours,  and  who  now  saw  the 
foundations  on  which  they  stood  as  a  party,  struck  from 
imder  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  retained,  to  sn 
great  an  extent,  the  affection  of  those  who  most  deplored 
Iu8  change  of  religion.  His  captivating  qualities  gave 
bira  an  almost  irresistible  ascendency  over  the  hearts  o( 
men.     The  abjuration  of  Henry  waa  not  the  only  r'vi, 
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which  tlie  Huguenots  were  destined  to  experience  as  a 
consequence  of  being  a  political  party.  Others,  especially 
nobles,  sought  and  found  personal  advancement  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  chief.  The  leadership  of 
the  Huguenot  party  was  coveted  by  persons  more  emi- 
nent for  their  rank  than  for  tlieir  devotion  to  religion. 
The  continued  persecution,  of  which  the  Huguenots  were 
the  victims,  enabled  them  to  rally  and  preserve  their  polit* 
ical  organization ;  and  the  strength  which  they  still  mani- 
fested, indirectly  aided  the  King  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  policy  of  peace  and  toleration.  He  aimed  to  mode- 
rate the  polemical  ardor  of  the  Huguenot  champions, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  when  his  old  friend, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  was  convicted,  in  a  disputation  with 
Du  Perron,  at  Fontainebleau,  of  having  unwittingly  used 
inaccurate  citations  from  the  ecclesiastical  writers.^ 

The  administration  of  Henry,  though  cut  short  by  the 
dagger  of  Ravaillac,  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
France.  With  the  assistance  of  the  astute  Sully,  he  re- 
organized the  industry,  and  restored  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  made  war  upon  Spain,  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Vervins,  in  1598,  he  recovered  the  places  which  had  been 
conquered  from  France,  both  by  Pliilip,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace, 
and  to  annul  his  various  fubninations  against  Henry, 
while  the  latter  refused  to  miike  any  declaration  except 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  ad- 
hered to  his  promise  to  protect  both  reUgions.  The  idea 
of  his  foieign  policy,  which  was  that  of  weakening  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  France,  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Riche- 
lieu, and  fully  realized.  In  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598, 
Henry  secured  to  the  Huguenots  that  measure  of  religions 
iberty,  and  the  guarantees  of  it,  for  which  they  had  cou- 

» A  farorable  view  of  the  King's  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Hognenoti  to 
given  bj  Ranke,  ii.  74  seq  :  a  less  favorable  view  by  Stiihelin,  p.  697  W¥{, 
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tendud.  It  left  fortified  cities  in  their  hands,  thua  per- 
petuating the  existence  of  an  oi^anized  power  within  the 
State ;  but  this  was  a  necessity  of  the  tinieB.  With  this 
exception,  his  donieatic  policy  involved  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  monarch ;  and  in  this  respect,  Elcheheu 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  But  if  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  brought  a  comparative  security  to  the  Calvijiiats  of 
France,  this  was  the  limit  of  its  advantage  to  them. 
From  a  reli^ous  body,  animated  with  the  purpose  to 
bring  the  whole  country  to  the  adoption  of  their  princi- 
ples, they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  defensive 
party,  confined  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  it  could  not 
overpass ;  a  party  more  and  more  separated  from  the 
Catholic  population,  and  exposed,  besides,  to  the  evils 
consequent  on  keeping  up  a  political  and  military  organi- 
sation. From  thli  moment.  Protestantism  in  France 
ueaaed  to  grow. 


n 


Toe  Netherlanila  formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  tlie 
inherited  domiiiiona  of  Charles  V.  ITie  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  desceudanta  of  King  John  of  France,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  French  crown  and  of 
the  wars  between  France  and  Enghind,  had  built  up  by 
mandage,  purchase,  and  conquest,  or  by  more  culpable 
means,  a  rich  aud  powerful  doiutnioii.  The  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  gradually  extended  its  confines,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  comprised  seventeen  provinces,  and 
was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  territory  included  in  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  All  of  the  old 
writers  describe  in  glowing  language  the  unequaled  pros- 
perity and  thi-ift  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.'  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  equally  flourishing  and  lucrative. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  some  of  them 
the  largest  and  busiest  in  Europe.  Antwerp,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  time 
when  London  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
was  the  resort  of  merchants  from  every  quarter,  and  liad 
H  trade  surpassing  that  of  any  other  European  city.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their 

1  SUadt,  De  BeOo-BiUneo,  Una.  i.  For  ■  dewripllnn  of  tbe  etaU  ol  Ibe  Low 
Countrien,  bh  lluusur,  Uk*.  d.  ZtUall.  d.  Re/.,  p.saSBeig.  Pnicolt,  Iliit.  of 
Ikt  Reign  qfPhiUp  11.,  b.  ii.  cb.  1 :  MoUey,  Rite  o/tke  Dalck  StpHitie,  i.  SI  ki). 
Tta.  Jiule,  Hitt.  dt  la  Riixil.  da  Paga-BoM,  torn.  i.  I.  v.  Uoliwuth,  Dtr  A^ 
fatt  d.  ffifierlmdcr  (3  vols.,  1866-73).  Tba  facia  are  dnwa  from  GuiccUntioi, 
Btlgior  Daeriplie  (II152),  StnJa,  Buaage,  AimaladiM  Prorinca-UnU  [ITUJ, 
tod  MlMr  Hiiun>. 
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ii^enuity  shown  in  the  invention  of  machines  and  impl^ 
nients,  and  for  theiu  proficiency  in  acience  and  letters,  than 
lor  their  opulence  and  enterprise.  It  was  their  boast  tliat 
tommon  laborers,  even  the  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the 
buts  of  Fi-iesland,  could  read  iuid  write,  and  discuaa  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Local  self -government  ex 
ifited  to  a  remarkable  extent  throughout  the  seventeen 
provinces.  Each  had  its  own  chartered  rights,  privil^ea, 
and  immuuitics,  and  its  immemorial  customs,  which  the 
sovereign  was  bound  to  keep  inviolate.  The  people  loved 
their  fi-eedom.  Charles  V.,  with  all  the  advantages  do- 
rived  from  bis  vast  power,  could  not  amalgamate  the 
provinces,  or  fuse  tliem  under  a  common  system,  and  waa 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  being  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  little  republics.  But  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
in  1548,  he  succeeded  in  legalizing  the  separation  of  the 
Netherlands  into  a  distinct,  united  portion  of  the  Empire, 
paying  its  oivn  tax,  in  a  gross  amount,  intt)  the  treasury  ; 
having  certain  special  rights  in  the  Diet ;  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, but  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
judiciary,  to  which  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  sub- 
ject. 

In  such  a  population,  among  the  countrymen  of  Eraa- 
muB,  where,  too,  in  previous  ages,  various  forms  of  inno- 
vation and  dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
must  inevitably  find  au  entrance.  They  were  brought  in 
by  foreign  merchants,  "  together  with  whose  commodities," 
writes  the  old  Jesuit  historian  Strada,  "  this  plague  often 
eails,"  They  were  inti-odueed  \vith  the  German  and 
Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  occasion  to  bring  into 
the  country.  Protestantism  was  also  transplanted  from 
England  by  numerous  exiles  who  fled  fiHira  the  persecu- 
on  of  Mary.  The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany 
and  France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  uicoming 
of  the  new  opinions.  "Nor  did  the  Rhine  fiom  Ger 
many,  or  the  Meuse  from  France,  '  to  quote  the  regretfu. 
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taugiiage  of  Strada,  "  send  more  water  into  the  Low 
Countries,  than  by  the  one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  by 
the  other  of  Calvin,  waa  imported  into  the  Bame  Belgic 
provinces." '  The  spirit  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  coimtry,  were  singularly 
propitious  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  raovement. 
The  cities  of  Flandei's  and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp, 
very  early  furnished  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles 
V.  issued,  in  1521,  from  Worms,  an  edict,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  barbarous  enactments  or  "placards,"  for  the 
extinguishing  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  did 
not  remain  a  dead  letter.'  In  1523,  two  Augustinian 
monks  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Brussels.  After  tlie 
fire  was  kmdled,  they  repeated  the  Apostle'a  creed,  and 
sang  the  Te  Deum  laudivmug?  This  execution  drew  from 
Lnther  an  inspiriting  letter  to  the  persecuted  Cliristians 
of  Holland  and  Brabant,  and  moved  him  to  wi-ite  a  stir- 
ring hymn  — beginning,  "  Ein  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an," 
—  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas : 

"  Quiet  Iheir  aAw  vril!  not  lie : 
Bat  acallereil  far  anrl  neir, 
Stnjun,  dungoon,  bolt,  and  strtb  defy, 
Their  focman'B  ibimo  uid  fear. 
Tlion  wliom  alive  the  iTrint'a  WTOngs 
To  siknce  could  subdne, 
He  must,  vhen  dead,  let  sing  the  songa 
Whicli  in  sll  lan^a^i  and  tongaea, 
B»aund  the  wide  world  tbrrugh."* 

>  Stnda,  SUpleton'B  Irsnttation  (leST),  /.  3S.  Oa  the  causes  of  the  n|M 
ifnaA  of  ProIeBtanlijin  in  Iha  Low  CoDDtrie;^  bbd  Th.  Jnsle,  i.  319,  330.  JioM 
*>  a  inodarate  Catholic,  and  writes  with  Impartialit]'. 

»  TliB  main  parts  of  the  first  "  Placard  "  are  given  by  Brandt,  BiHoty  ef  t\« 
Sf/binn/wii  If.  Iht  Lme  Cixtntritt,  i.  *3.  "  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

*  "Difl  Aschcn  will  nicht  laaien  ab, 
Sie  stiiubt  in  aiior  Laoden. 
Hie  hilft  kein  Bach,  Loch,  Qmb  noch  Grab; 

Ble  marht  den  Feiad  eu  Schanden 
[He  er  im  Leben  durch  den  Mord 
Zd  sciiweif^n  bAt  gedrungon. 
Die  mou  er  lodt  an  allem  Ort 

KTit  allei  Slimm'.uni  Zungeu 
GarfrrJhlich  lauen  sIogeD."    Gieieler,  IV  i.  3,  {  U. 
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The  edicts  against  heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The 
Regent,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  lukewarm  in  the  business 
of  persecution ;  and  her  successor,  Maria,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  the  mdowed  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  atiU  more 
leniently  disposed.  The  Protestants  rapidly  increased  in 
number.  Calviuiam,  from  the  influence  of  France,  and  of 
Geneva  where  young  men  were  sent  to  be  educated,  came 
to  prevail  among  them.  Anabaptists  and  other  licentious 
or  fanatical  sectaries,  such  as  appeared  elsewhere  in  the 
irake  of  the  Refonnation,  were  numerous ;  and  their  ex- 
cesses afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  violent  measures  of 
repression  against  all  who  departed  from  the  old  faith.^ 
In  1550,  Charles  V.  issued  a  new  Placard,  in  which  the 
former  persecuting  edicts  were  confirmed,  and  in  which  a 
reference  was  made  to  Inquisitors  of  the  faith,  as  well  as 
to  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  bishops.  This  excited  great 
alarm,  since  the  Inquisition  was  an  object  of  extreme 
aversion  and  dread.  The  foi-eign  merchants  prepared  to 
leave  Antwerp,  prices  fell,  trade  was  to  a  great  extent 
suspended ;  and  such  was  the  disaSection  excited,  that  the 
Regent  Maria  interceded  for  some  modification  of  the  ob- 
noxious decree.  Verbal  changes  were  made,  but  the  fears 
of  the  people  were  not  quieted  ;  and  it  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  connection  with  a  protest  of  the  magistrates 
in  behalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  character  threatened.  "  And,"  says  the 
teamed  Arminian  historian,  "  as  this  affair  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  oppression  from  Spain  prevailed  more  and 
more,  all  men  began  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  perpetual  slavery."  Although  there  was  much 
persecution  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  long  reign  of 
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>  The  AnabaptiRt  oSBiues  sgaJiut  di 
ly  write™  diiposed  to  apoloaiiB  for 
'jeo,  Uninnnt  Giwhichte,  iii.  S!T  »i 
ViederlmdiKht  Getchichle.  Bui  th. 
folly  deUiled  b;  Bnnd[  ind  other  wi 


ncy  and  order  are  DiCniallf  dwell  upon 
e  peraeculloDS  in  the  Nethprlaods;  at 
;  and  in  faie  B>Hier  work,  Z<»sy  BUehtf 
acts  and  drcumataiK^isa  an  tiliio  tdtli 
TB  whole  tympatbiei  sr«  od  Uie  otha 
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Charles,  yet  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not  have  been 
«o  great  as  fifty  thousand,  the  number  mentioned  by  one 
writer,  much  less  one  hundred  thousand,  the  number  given 
byGrotius.^    . 

In  1555,  Charles  V.,  enfeebled  by  his  life-long  enemy, 
the  gout,  which  was  aggravated  by  reverses  of  fortune — 
mindful,  too,  it  is  said,  of  a  former  saying  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  that  "  between  the  business  of  life,  and  the 
day  of  death,  a  space  ought  to  be  interposed  "  —  resigned 
his  throne,  and  devolved  upon  his  son,  Philip  11.,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  rest  of 
his  wide  dominions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  New  World. 
Political  and  religious  absolutism  was  the  main  article  of 
Philip's  creed.  His  ideas  were  few  in  number,  but  he 
clung  to  them  with  the  more  unyielding  tenacity.  The 
liberties  of  Spain  had  been  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign ;  and  the  absolute  system  that  was  estab- 
lished there,  Philip  considered  the  only  true  or  tolerable 
form  of  government.  To  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  wherever  he  had  authority,  was  an 
established  purpose  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  the  unrelenting  foe  of  heresy, 
wherever  he  could  reach  it.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had 
worn  a  religious  character  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New 
World  had  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  religious  propa- 
gandism.  The  crusade  against  the  Moors  had  whetted 
the  fanatical  zeal  against  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  an  essential  instrument  of  the  civil  administra- 
don.  By  nature,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  Philip  was  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  religious  dissent.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
if  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  one  part  of  hii 

1  "  Nam  post  candflcatt  hominnm  non  mlnnt  sentmt  miUia,''  ete.  —  Amah$. 
•I  IRff.  da  Btbm  Bdg^  L  L  p.  IS. 
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dominionB,  he  might  have  to  meet  a  similar  demoBcl  in 
uiother  —  in  Spain  itself.  The  counselB  of  his  father,  in 
whom,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  superstition  iicqiiired  an 
increasing  sway,  confirmed  Philip  in  his  intolerant  big- 
otry.' There  had  been  a  mnhci!  love  between  Charles 
and  the  people  of  the  NetherliUKla.  They  were  proud  of 
him  as  a  countryman,  and  his  affable  manners  in  inter- 
course with  them  kept  up  his  popularity.  His  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  his  cruelty  after  the  supprea- 
sion  of  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  did  not  suffice  to  alien- 
ate the  loyal  and  affectionate  regard  of  his  subjects.  But 
Philip  was  a  Spaniard,  and  showed  it  in  all  bia  demeanor 
towards  them.  "  He  spoke  seldom,  and  then  all  Spanish." 
His  mingled  shjiiess  and  arrogance  repelled  and  disgusted 
them.  In  the  room  of  cordially  meeting  their  expressions  of 
enthusiasm,  he  seemed  desirous  of  escaping  from  them.'^ 

Among  this  wealthy,  spirited,  cultivated  people,  Philip 
seemed  inchned  to  introduce  his  despotic  system.  The 
great  nobles  of  the  country,  ol  whom  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and   Horn,  were  the 


1  The  bigotry  of  the  Emperor,  u  well  u  olber  tnUti  which  be  ni>iiif«gt«d  «ita 
Ub  abdication,  are  Mt  forth  in  th«higMf  inlerestingiTDrk  of  Stirliag,  The  Cloular 
l^  of  Ckaria  V.  The  other  irriten  on  the  subject  ace  Goohard,  Relrailt  el 
Hurt  da  CharUi  Quinl ;  Mfgnet,  Charlu  Quint,  (on  Jbdicaiian,  nm  Sijimr  ti 
M  Mmi  an  Monattirt  dt  Yiute.  These  authors  are  revieired  by  PrescMt, 
Siilors  tf  Philip  It.  (end  of  b,  i.)i  and  in  hii  edition  of  Robertson's  Uietorj 
af  Oharles  V.,  ill,  S97  aeq.,  la  connection  wilfa  Preacott's  aim  tiialorical  euay  on 
Ihe  same  theme.  Of  couna  the  Emperor  never  made  the  remark  often  attrib- 
Dted  to  b!m,  (bat  ha  had  been  foolish  in  tiying  to  produce  uniformity  of  apia. 

Mjoaolay  [races  the  saying  to  a  reflection  of  Strada,  who  observea  thai  Charlee 
goTemed  (he  whsela  of  dochs  ea^cr  than  fortune.  Pichot  tracts  it  to  Tan 
Hale,  Charles'a  Latin  Secretary,  by  whom  an  obMrration  of  Seneca,  renpecl' 
flgthe  disputes  of  philosophers,  ia  borrowed  and  applied  to  thecoatroTeraiesof 
docton.  Hohut,  Cknmi^e  de  Charlu  Quint  (18£1),  vol,  i.  p.  Ut.  The  Em- 
peror'a  eipreasion  of  regret  that  he  had  not  homed  I,nther  at  Worms,  showi 
all  raal  mind-  Josle,  i.  SS.  PrescoH's  Robertson,  iij.  4S2,  From  Tnilo  b« 
■ddnaied  to  the  Spanish  Inciuiaitois  and  lo  Philip  eshortatiins  to  cruelty 
Ibid.,  pp,  4(18.  454.  His  fanaticism  and  Intolerance  appear  in  hii  codicil,  in  Ul 
kjonctiaus  to  Philip. 


■  Josle, 
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(Siief,  might  naturally  expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
principal  managenient  of  the  govemmeiit  under  the  King. 
William,  though  bom  of  Lutheran  parents,  had  been 
brought  up  from  Ma  boyhood  in  the  court  of  Chai'les  V., 
and  was  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  opposed  to  persecu- 
tion. His  extraordinary  abihties  had  made  him  a  favorite 
of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  roapousible  employments 
and  signified  his  particular  regard  by  leaning  upon  his 
dioulder,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  abdication,  and  by 
selecting  him  to  convey  the  imperial  crown  to  hia  brother 
Ferdinand.  Egmont,  with  far  less  depth  of  sagacity  and 
steadiness  of  character  than  Orange,  was  a  nobleman  of 
brilliant  courage  and  attractiye  manners,  and  had  won 
high  fame  in  connection  with  the  victories  of  Gravelinea 
and  St.  Quentin.  The  nobles,  both  these  and  othera  of 
inferior  rank,  were  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living,  and 
thmr  lavish  expenditures  had  brought  on  many  of  them 
heavy  burdens  of  debt. 

Philip  did  not  select  his  Regent  from  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  nor  did  he  appoint  any  other  whom  the 
nobles  would  have  preferred ;  but  he  appointed  to  this 
office  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  V,,  a  person  of  uncommon  talents  and  energj', 
and  utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of  her  brother.  She  was 
accomplished  iu  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  double-deal- 
ing, which  formed  an  essential  part  of  Philip's  method  of 
governing.  She  nourished  the  King's  jealousy  of  Orange 
and  Egmont.  In  the  first  act  of  selecting  a  Regent,  Philip 
showed  a  caution  that  partook  of  suspicion.  At  her  side 
fce  placed,  as  her  principal  adviser,  Granvelle,  the  Bishop 
of  Arras.  His  father  was  of  bumble  birth,  but  had  raised 
himself  to  an  important  station  under  the  Emperor,  by 
whom  the  talents  of  the  son  were  also  discerned.  Gran- 
velle, the  younger,  was  an  able  and  accomplished  man 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  but  servilely  de- 
voted to  the  King-     The  three  nobles  were  placed  in  the 
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Council,  but  the  aecret  directions  of  Philip  to  the  Regent 
were  such  that  the  conduct  of  afE^rs  was  really  in  th« 
hands  of  Granvelle  (1559). 

In  tho  midst  of  the  murmurs  and  fears  which  the  organ- 
ization of  tiie  government  excited,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  retain  in  the  Netherlands  several  reg^enta  of  Spanish 
BoIdierB.  This  measure  was  undertaken  when  there  was 
no  sign  of  an  insurrection.  It  was  in  violation  of  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  Provijicea,  and  imposed  a  burden 
which  was  the  more  onerous,  since,  in  the  previous  year, 
there  had  been  universal  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Philip  had  pledged  his  word,  on  leaving  the 
Netherlands,  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  within 
four  months ;  but  that  pledge  was  disregarded.  The  dis- 
affection increased  to  auch  a  degree,  that  the  Regent  at 
length  availed  herself  of  a  convenient  pretext  for  sending 
them  away.  Philip  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  what  she 
pronounced  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  country  was  to 
be  saved  from  insurrection. 

The  second  of  these  irritating  measures  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  bishoprics.  Whatever 
plausible  reasons  might  bo  ui^ed  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
from  the  great  size  of  the  existing  dioceses,  and  their  in- 
convenient relations  to  the  contiguous  German  bishoprica, 
fbe  real  design  of  it  was  not  misunderstood.^  It  was  a 
part  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed  for  tightening  the 
cords  of  Church  disciphne,  and  for  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  The  new  bishops  were  to  be  clothed  witli  inquis- 
itorial powers.  The  creation  of  so  many  important  per- 
sonages, devoted,  of  course,  to  the  sovereign,  was  counted 
a  disadvantage  to  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  of  tJie 
country. 

The  two  measures  of  the  retention  of  the  troops,  and 
the  imposition  of  the  bishops — measures  having  an  omin- 
oos  relatirn  to  one  another  —  revealed  nmnistakably  ttu 
I  Juu,  u.  iss,  aro. 
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policy  of  Philip.  The  apologists  of  the  King  charge  the 
troubles  that  ensued  upon  the  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
especially  of  William,  who,  it  is  said,  wanted  to  govern 
the  country  themselves,  and  did  all  they  could  to  excite 
disaffection.  It  may  be  granted  that  they  were  not  free 
from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  and  chafed  under 
the  arrangements  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural 
and  legitimate  place  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  The 
charge  that  either  of  them  aimed  at  a  revolution  is  desti- 
tute of  proof.  In  the  midst  of  all  that  is  subject  to  con- 
troversy, two  things  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  One 
is  that  foreign  domination,  that  is,  the  rule  of  Spanish 
officers,  and  the  presence  of  Spanish  soldiery,  were  as 
hateful  to  the  Netherlanders  as  they  were  to  the  Germans. 
It  was  what  contributed  most  to  the  reaction  against 
Charles  V.,  after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  Maurice.  The  other  fact  is,  that  persecution,  the  forci- 
ble repression  of  heresy,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  Cath- 
olicism, was  repugnant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple —  of  the  Catholic  population  —  of  the  Low  Countries. 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  a  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  the  policy  of  Philip  was  thoroughly 
opposed.  William  afterwards  declared  that,  while  hunt- 
ing in  company  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  that  monarch 
had  incautiously  revealed  to  him  the  secret  designs  of 
himself  and  Philip  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  their 
dominions.  In  Philip's  scheme  for  the  increase  of  bish- 
ops, and  in  his  detention  of  the  troops,  William  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  execution  of  the  plot;  and  he  deter- 
mined, he  says,  that  be  would  do  what  he  could  to  rid 
the  land  of  "the  Spanish  vermin."  That  William  looked 
about  for  a  high  matrimonial  connection,  does  not  indi- 
sate  any  deep-laid  plan  of  unlawful  personal  advancement 
nor  in  his  marriage  with  Anna,  of  Saxony,  was  there  any 
lerious  attempt  to  mislead  Philip  as  to  the  religion  to 
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be  adopted  by  his  bride,'  William  was  charged 
cherishing  Macchiavellian  principles ;  but  the  age 
Micchiavellian,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
bansgressed  the  bounds  of  morality  in  the  iiaa  of  that 
profound  sagacity  by  which  he  coped  with  uuBcrapoloua 
adversaries. 

Philip  renewed  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  It 
was  forbidden  to  print,  copy,  keep,  hide,  buy,  or  sell  any 
writing  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  CEcolampadius,  Bucer,  Cal- 
vin, or  of  any  other  heretic;  to  break  or  to  injure  any 
image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  Saints  ;  to  hold  or  to  attend 
any  heretical  conventicle.  Layinen  were  prohibited  from 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part  in  conferences  upon 
disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Transgressors,  in  case  they 
should  recant,  were,  if  they  were  men,  to  be  beheaded  ;  il 
women,  to  be  buried  alive.  If  obstinate,  they  were  to  be 
burnt  aUve,  and,  in  either  caae,  their  property  was  to  be 
confiscated.  To  omit  to  inform  against  suspicions  per- 
sons, to  entertain,  lodge,  feed,  or  clothe  them,  was  to  be 
guilty  of  heresy.  Persona  who,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  suspected,  were  condemned  to  abjure  heresy,  were, 
in  cose  they  rendered  themselves  again  suspicious,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  goods. 
Judges  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish  in  any  way 
the  prescribed  penalties.  Severe  penalties  wure  threat- 
ened against  any  who  should  intercede  for  heretics  or 
present  a  petition  in  behalf  of  them.  To  carry  out  these 
enactments,  Charles  had  established  an  Inquisition,  which 
ires  not  only  independent  of  the  tlergy  of  the  country, 
but  to  whicli  they  were  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
inswerable.  This  was  not  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  bul 
't  was  sufficiently  rigorous  to  lead  Philip  to  pronounce  it 
more   pitiless  than  that  of  Spain.*     But,  terrible  as  the 

1  Compire  PrescoU,  1. 1S5,  nitfa  Motley,  i-  300  uq.     William's  wife  wu  l4 
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[aquisition  in  the  Xetherlauds  was,  it  wanted  some  of  tli« 
barbarous  featui'es  that  belonged  to  the  Holy  Office  in 
Spain.  It  vfHB  eatd  by  Philip,  und  has  been  urged  by  Ids 
defenders  eince,  that  the  persecuting  edicts  were  the  ^vorb 
of  Charles,  and  that  hb  successor  simply  continued  iLem 
in  operation.  This  etatement  overlooks  the  cLrcumstanciaB 
that  they  put  the  authority  of  Charles,  popular  tliougb 
he  was,  to  a  severe  test ;  that  they  were  not  systematiually 
enforced ;  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  under  them  had  more 
and  more  awakened  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  such 
measiu'es ;  and  that  in  the  intei'val  between  the  promul- 
gation of  them  by  Charles  and  the  renewal  of  them  by 
Phihp,  the  new  opinions  had  gained  a  wider  acceptance.* 

As  the  Inquisition  proceeded  with  its  bloody  work,  tlie 
indignation  of  the  people  found  utterance  through  Orange 
and  Egmont,  who  remonstrated  against  the  cnieltiea 
which  were  inflicted,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  Gran- 
velle,  on  whom  they  laid  the  responsibility  of  everything 
that  was  done. 

Granvelle  is  exculpated  by  Philip  fiom  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops;  and  he 
did  not  originate  some  other  obnoxioua  meaaures  wlucli 
were  laid  to  his  credit.^  His  impulses  were  not  cruel. 
But  the  lords  were  not  out  of  the  way  in  finding  in 
him   the  embodiment  of  the  foreign  domination  which 
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liroen  y>ri  PrioEiterer,  ArAira  de  la  Afoimii  rf*  Omn^r-Mwdiu,  teme  ii.  p.  IS 
^  Tbe  paints  on  which  Granvelle  was  erToneoualy  accused  are  presented  b; 

Gacbard,  Coir^^unifanM,  etc.,  I. cLix. seq.    ( Crelimlnary  ft";ipor().    Oneirf    . 

the  worel  things  that  Granvelle  did  was  Co  recommend  the  kidnapidng  of  Will. 

iam's  son.  who  was  taken  from  Ij>uvali],  where  he  was  studying,  and  carried  U    I 
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Btriking  at  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Whatevai 
opinion  he  might  privately  hold  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  measures  of  Phihp,  he  never  faltered  in  liia  obfr 
dience.  lie  knew  no  liigher  law  than  the  will  of  hia 
master.  The  new  arrangement  of  dioceses  abridged  his 
own  episcopal  power,  and  would  naturally  he  unwelcome  ; 
but  when  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  then, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Regent,  received  from  Rome  the 
cai-dinars  hat,  the  jiersonat  disHke  of  the  lords  to  him  aa 
an  upstart,  and  their  patriotic  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  executor,  reached  their  climax. 
The  effect  of  the  complaints  of  tlie  nobles  against  the  car- 
dinal was  to  kindle  in  Philip's  mind  an  inextinguishable 
hostihty  to  them.^  At  length  the  Regent,  impatient  of 
her  dependent  position  with  refei'Once  to  Granvella,  and 
willing  that  he  should  bear  all  the  odium,  took  sides 
against  him.  The  excitement  became  so  formidable  that 
Phihp  fomid  a  pretext  for  removing  him  from  the  coun- 
try, as  if  at  his  own  request ;  but  the  Inquisition  went 
forward  with  even  greater  enei^  in  the  work  of  burning 
and  burying  alive  its  victims.  It  even  put  to  death  those 
who  were  merely  suspected  of  harboring  heretical  opinlona. 
The  gi-eat  lords,  who  on  the  departure  of  the  Cardinal 
had  returned  to  the  Council,  from  which  they  had  previ- 
ously withdrawn,  felt  that  they  were  deemed  to  be  in 
part  answerable  for  the  incessant  murders  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  reUglon;  and  when  Philip  de- 
termined to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  broke  through  his  reserve  and  startled  the 
Council  by  a  bold  and  powerful  speech  upon  the  unright^- 
ecus  and  dangerous  pohoy  which  the  government  waa 
purs  ling.  The  general  sense  of  the  country  recoiled  from 
that  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  the  reactionary 

1  In  tlie  letUr  in  whivh  be  denied  the  truth  of  ccrtaiii  illeei>IJoi»  Bgaliut 
Qnnvelle,  be  osMrta  that  tliit  miubler  had  never  sdrleed  biiD  to  pacif;  tba 
■ouatiybf  cutliog  otF  ■  ball  doica  hewk;  bnt  Pliilip  adds  to  tbe  denial 
■*<)wt4MMr^t  p«u(-£tra[iM  duJ  d<  recourir  k  ce  nuijeo."    Gacboid,!.  201 
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Catliolic  party  in  Europe  were  seeking  to  establish.  It 
was  detennined  to  dispatch  Egmout  to  Madrid  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  King  to  the  real  situation.  The  cordiality 
with  ■which  he  was  received,  and  the  honors  that  were 
rendered  him  in  the  Spanish  court,  made  him  satisfied 
with  the  smooth  but  vague  and  unmeaning  assurances  oi 
Pliilip.  Egmont  was  the  more  incensed,  when,  after  hia 
return,  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the  old 
edicte  were  to  be  sharply  enforced  without  a  jot  of  concos- 
eion.^  The  announcement  that  the  persecution  was  to  gc 
on  without  the  least  mitigation,  filled  the  land  with  con- 
sternation. The  foreign  merchants  fled,  as  from  a  pesti- 
lence, and  Antwerp,  the  principal  mart,  was  silent.  The 
irritation  of  the  people  found  a  vent  in  a  multitude  of 
angry  or  satirical  publications,  which  no  vigilance  of  the 
Inquisition  could  prevent  from  seeing  the  light.^ 

About  five  hundred  nobles,  to  whom  burghers  were 
afterwards  added,  united  in  an  agreement  called  the  0(nn- 
promise,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  withstand 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  the  Inquisition  that  was  crushing 
the  country,  and  every  violent  act  which  should  be  un- 
dertaken against  any  one  of  their  number.  In  this  league 
were  Count  Louis  of  I^assau,  a  man  of  high  courage, 
but  more  excitable  and  radical  than  his  brother ;  the 
accompUshed  St,  Aldegonde,  and  Brederode,  whose  char- 
acter  was  leas  entitled  to  respect,  but  who  was  full  of 
spirit  and  daring.  They  contemplated  at  the  outset  only 
legal  means  of  resistance.     But  in  their  ranks  were  fonnd 

1  Tha  oruel  orJun  of  Ptiilip  are  givea  in  liis  famous  dispat<:h  (ram  ths  foraat 
of  Seenvia  (Ootober  IT,  ISBfi).     Gachard,  i.  cxxlx. 

*  GranvellB's  totrespondencB  bean  canBlBnt  witness  to  lljs  general  antipatlqr 
towards  the  Spsnianla —  "  Ia  luauvaise  volont^  qae  I'on  t^oioiipie  id  nairer- 
•^emeat  atoiulcn  Espag^nols,"  as  be  sljles  1(,  in  one  place  {Papien  iPElal  du 
Cardinal  di  OnmnUe,  tome  rii.,  p.  G3).  This  anlipathj  tie  attributes  lo  the  JO' 
loitry  of  the  lords  in  propagating  calumaies  in  regard  to  tbe  lattntion  of  tb* 
King  to  bring  in  tbe  Spanish  loquiBilion,  to  rule  there  ta  he  mled  !□  Ilalj,  ete. 
GraDTaUe  ncommenda  the  bestowal  at  oHicea  aad  disIiDcliaiui  lacb  u  plaeea 
\i  trust  IB  Ililr.  upon  Netherlaoden,  la  order  to  create  a  Spanrsli  feeling  aman| 
Ah  trienda  o'  penoni  thus  hoiior"d,  and  amoag  asf^racti  (oi  Ilka  favan. 
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some  who  lioped  to  mend  their  fortunes  by  political  com- 
motion. The  great  nobles  stood  aloof  from  the  asaoci^ 
tion.  William  especially  was  wise  enough  to  perceive 
that  it  would  accomplish  nothing  effectual,  but  rather  im- 
peril the  cause  which  all  had  at  heart.  The  members 
resolved  on  a  great  pubUc  demonstration,  and  waited  on 
the  Regent  in  a  body  with  a  petition  that,  until  a  repeal 
of  the  edicts  could  be  procured,  she  would  suspend  the 
execution  of  them.  She  bridled  her  indignation,  but  Bar- 
laymont,  one  of  the  Council,  was  known  to  have  styled 
them  "  a  band  of  beggars."  They  accepted  the  title  and 
adopted  the  beggar's  sack  and  bowl  for  their  symbols. 
Multitudes  of  people  began  uow  to  assemble  aU  over  the 
open  country,  for  tlie  purpose  of  lisltuing  to  the  Calvinist 
preachers  and  of  worshipping  according  to  their  own 
preference.  From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  persons  would 
gather,  the  women  and  children  being  placed  for  safety 
in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  assembly  being  encircled  by 
armed  men,  ^vith  watchmen  stationed  to  give  warning  of 
approaching  danger.  They  listened  to  a  sermon,  sang 
Psalms,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  rite  of 
baptism,  or  the  marriage  service  where  it  was  desired. 
Orange  obtained  from  the  Regent  the  allowance  that  the 
preaching  in  the  country,  outside  of  the  cities,  should  not 
be  disturbed.  The  popular  movement  was  so  powerful 
that  she  found  herself  helpless  (1566}. 

Phihp  had  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  oxgeat 
requests  of  the  Regent  that  the  edicts  might  be  softened. 
Two  nobles,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  were  sent  to  repre- 
Bent  to  him  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
the  popular  indignation.  The  King  at  length  recognized 
the  perils  of  the  situation,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  that 
the  Inquisition  might  cease,  provided  the  new  bishops  were 
suffered  to  exercise  their  functions  freely ;  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  moderate  the  Placards,  but  that  time  would  be  re- 
qiured  to  mature  the  measure  ;  and  that  the  Regent  might 
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giye,  not  only  tlie  Confedorates,  but  others  also, 
aace  of  pardon.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1  the  preaence  of  a  notary,  and  before  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  other  witnesses,  he  signed  a.  secret  declaratioa 
that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  to  the  Duchesa 
of  Farma,  since  he  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  freely  aod 
spontaneouslj,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  th&t 
promise,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  punish  the 
guilty  parties,  and  especially  the  autliors  and  fomentera 
of  the  sedition,'  He  wrote  also  to  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope, 
with  an  injimction  of  secrecy,  an  expression  of  his  pnrposa 
to  maintain  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts  in  all  their 
rigor.^  Philip  has  thus  left  behind  him  the  documentary 
proof  of  his  perjidy,  of  hk  deliberate  design  to  break  his 
word  to  a  nation. 

While  the  country  was  thus  agitated,  in  the  summer  of 
1566,  there  burst  forth  the  storm  of  iconoclasm  that 
Bwept  over  the  land,  destroying  the  paintings,  images, 
and  other  symbols  and  instrmnents  of  Catholic  worship, 
from  those  which  adorned  the  great  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
to  such  as  decorated  the  humblest  chapels  and  convents. 
In  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hundred  churches  wore 
sacked.  The  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished  by 
mobs  hastily  gathered,  and  was  one  fruit  of  the  excite- 
ment and  exasperation  provoked  by  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion. Magistrates  and  bnighera,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  looked  on,  offering  no  resistance  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  tempest.  However  it  may  be  condemned,  it 
was  not  axactly  like  the  invasion  of  the  temples  of  one 
religious  denomination  by  another.  These  edifices  were 
felt  to  belong  to  the  people  in  common ;  all  had  soma 
right  in   them.      Calvinists   at    that  period   habitually 

1  GKbird,  i.  Gxxxlii.  M3. 

<  Ibid.,  ^3.  See  tieo  Motley,  i.  631.  Tha  Nimda,  tha  ArghUshop  of  Sor- 
rento, hail  been  ten'  to  the  Netherlands  oatcnaibl}'  lo  look  afti^i'  the  nfonnatioB 
A  the  clergy.'  realty,  as  the  eecret  corrBspoadence  Liovra,  in  refeienc*  lo  tha 
Inijuuition  and  tha  extirpution  •>{  bereaf- 
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looked  upon  the  ubb  of  images  in  woraMp,  and  upon  the 
maas,  as  forma  of  idolatry,  of  a  sin  explicitly  forbidden 
in  the  decalogue.  Similar  uprieinga  of  the  populace  took 
place  in  France  and  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  same 
oauaeB.  The  Protestant  miuiaters  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  otlier  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  generally 
denounced  the  image-breaking.'  The  eEFoct  of  it  was  dis- 
aatrouB.  What  the  iconoclasts  considered  the  destruction 
of  the  implements  of  an  impious  idolatry,  the  Catholica 
abhon-ed  as  aacrilego.  The  patriotic  farty  was  divided, 
and  besides  this  advantage  gained  by  the  government,  a 
plausible  pretext  was  afforded  for  the  moat  sanguinary 
retaliation.  The  Regent  was  obliged,  however,  to  make 
a  truce  with  the  Confederacy  of  nobles,  in  whicli  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  given  up  and  lib- 
erty allowed  to  the  new  doctrine,  while  the  confederates 
in  return,  aa  long  as  the  promises  to  them  should  be  kept, 
were  to  abandon  their  association.  Orange  undertook  to 
qnell  the  disturbances  in  Antwerp,  and  Egmont  in  Flan- 
ders ;  the  latter  manifesting  liia  loyalty  to  Catholicism 
and  his  anger  at  the  iconoclasts,  by  brutal  severities.  The 
Regent  exhibited  the  utmost  energy  in  repressing  disorder, 
and  in  punishing  the  offenders.  Valenciennes,  which  en- 
deavored to  stand  a  siege,  was  taken  and  heavily  pun- 
ished. Order  was  everywhere  restored.  Orange  foreaaw 
what  course  Philip  would  pursue.  lie  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  unlimited  obedience  to  what  the  King  might 
choose  to  command,  and  separating  regretfully  from  Eg- 
mont and  Horn,  who  had  more  confidence  in  Philip,  he 
tetired  to  Dillenbui^,  in  Nassau,  the  ancient  scat  of  his 
'.amily.     From  the  moment  when  Philip  heard  the  news 

1  Mo(!ej,  1-  ETO.  Wlicther  the  popular  leaders  encouraged  tir  inuge-bremk- 
'Dg  or  nol,  is  one  of  the  disputed  pointe.  Ttiat  the;  did  is  tnalEliined  bj  Kocb 
PrUtmichmgtn  flier  die  Empdrang  u.  ifen  AhfaU  d.  NitdcrliHult  von  ^oiHni 
(1S61|  p.  115  30(1.  Jnatfl  (il.  ISf)  holds  ths  oontrory  opinion.  Koch  writ«a  in  • 
polemical,  partiMD  spirit,  bat  aoms  ot  hla  cclticiuiu  apen  Hulley  are  wmtkl 
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of  the  iconoclastic  disturbancea,  he  liad  ao  thought  but 
that  of  armed  coercion  and  vengeance.  While  he  was 
prepaiing  a  military  force  so  strong  that  he  expected  to 
cut  off  all  hope  of  resistance,  lie  veiled  his  deagns  by  aa- 
Burances  to  the  Regent  and  to  the  Council  that  his  policy 
was  to  be  one  of  mildness,  clemency,  and  grace,  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  harshness.'  It  was  fortunate  that  there 
was  one  man  whom  he  could  not  deceive. 

What  the  Regent  moat  deprecated  was  the  sending  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  slie  had 
a  strong  personal  antipathy,  and  whose  coming,  aa  she 
knew,  would  undo  at  once  the  work  of  pacification,  which 
she  considered  herself,  through  her  resolute  proceedings, 
to  have  nearly  accomplished.  But  in  accordance  with 
Alva's  advice,  Philip  had  resolved  on  a  scheme  of  savi^ 
repre-ssion  and  punishment,  and  Alva  was  the  person  se- 
lected to  carry  it  out.  Hia  reputation  was  very  high  aa 
H  military  man,  although  his  talents  seem  not  to  have 
fitted  him  for  the  management  of  large  armlea  ;  he  Iiad  a 
contracted,  but  clear  and  crafty  intellect,  immeasurable 
arrogance,  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  a  heart  of  stone. 
Conciliation  and  mercy  were  terms  not  found  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. TTia  theory,  like  that  of  Philip,  waa  that  the 
great  loi-da  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  that  these  in  turn  were  the  movera 
of  sedition  among  the  people.  Neither  the  King  nor 
his  General  could  comprehend  a  spontaneous,  common 
sentiment,  pervading  a  nation.  Alva  conceived  that  the 
gi-eat  mistake  of  Charles  V.  bad  been  in  sparing  the  cap- 
tive leaders  in  the  Smalcaldic  war.  From  the  Emperor'i 
experience  he  derived  a  conclusive  argument  against  every 
policy  but  that  of  unrelenting  severity  in  dealing  with 
rebels  and  heretics.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  choaen 
to  settle  the  distui'bancea  in  the  Netherlands.  He  con- 
iaoted  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  t 
1  Qachard,  i.  xlviii.  W,  4B8. 
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to  tnat  country.  As  his  course  lay  near  to  Geneva,  Pop« 
Pius  V.  desired  him  to  turn  aside  and  exterminate  this 
"  neat  of  devils  and  apostates."  But  he  declined  to  devi- 
ate from  hia  chosen  route,  maintained  perfect  disdpUne 
among  his  soldiers  during  the  long  and  perilous  march, 
and  even  gave  a  sort  of  organization  to  the  hundreds  of 
ooortesans  who  followed  hia  army.  On  bia  arrival,  he 
endeavored  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  gradually  made 
known  the  extent  of  the  authority  committed  to  him, 
which  waa  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dictator.  The  Regent 
found  herself  wholly  divested  of  real  power.  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  decoyed  to  Brussels  by  gracious  and  flatter- 
ing words,  and  then  treacherously  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison.  The  terrible  tribunal  waa  erected,  which  waa  ap- 
propriately named  by  the  people, "  the  Coimeil  of  Blood," 
and  the  work  of  death  began.  Soon  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  inmates,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dragged 
from  their  beds  at  midnight.  The  executioners  were 
busy  from  morning  till  evening.  Among  the  victims,  the 
rich  were  specially  numerous,  since  one  end  which  Alva 
kept  in  view,  was  the  providing  of  a  revenue  for  his 
master.  Every  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  petitions 
against  the  new  bishoprics  or  the  Inquisition,  or  in  favor 
of  softening  the  edicts  of  persecution,  was  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Every  nobleman  who  had  been  concerned 
in  presenting  the  petitiona,  or  had  approved  of  them  ;  all 
nobles  and  officers  who,  under  the  plea  of  a  pressure  of 
circomstances,  had  permitted  the  sermons ;  every  one 
who  had  taken  part,  in  any  way,  in  the  heretical  mass 
moetings,  and  bad  not  hindered  the  destruction  of  the 
images ;  all  who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King 
Lad  no  right  to  take  from  the  provinces  their  liberty,  or 
that  the  present  tribunal  was  restricted  by  any  laws  or 
privileges,  were  likewise  made  guilty  of  treason.  Death 
and  loss  of  property,  were  the  invariable  penalty.  In 
three  months  eighteen  hundi-od  men  were  sent  to  the  scaf 
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fold.  Persons  were  condemned  for  singing  the  songs  of  the 
Guetix^  or  for  attending  a  Calvinistic  burial  years  before ; 
one  for  saying  that  in  Spain,  also,  the  new  doctrine  would 
spread ;  and  another  for  saying  that  one  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1568,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  few 
exceptions  that  were  named,  were  actually  condemned  to 
death  as  heretics  I 

Orange  was  active  in  devisiug  means  of  deliyerance* 
His  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  entered  Friesland,  in  April, 
1568,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  forces  commanded  by  Count  Aremberg.  In  order  to 
strike  terror  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  rear,  Alva  hur- 
ried through  the  process  against  Egmont  and  Horn,  and 
they  were  beheaded  in  the  great  square  at  Brussels.  Alva 
,hi  Marched  agata*  a,e^y'«.  Loui.,  which  ke  d- 
feated  and  dispersed.  He  succeeded,  also,  by  avoiding  a 
combat,  in  baffling  William,  whose  army  was  composed  of 
materials  that  could  not  long  be  kept  together.  The  rule 
of  Alva  was  the  more  firmly  established  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  overthrow  it,  and  he  pursued  for  several 
years  longer  his  murderous  work.  The  entire  number  of 
judicial  homicides  under  his  administration,  he  reckoned 
himself  at  eighteen  thousand.  Multitudes  emigrated  from 
the  coimtry ;  manufactories  were  deserted,  and  business 
was  paralyzed.  In  1569,  he  determined  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  taxation  that  should  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
King.  He  ordained  that  an  extraordinary  tax  should  be 
levied,  of  one  per  cent,  on  property  of  all  kinds ;  and  that 
a  permanent  tax  shpuld  be  paid,  of  five  per  cent,  on  every 
Bale  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  every  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. This  scheme,  as  ill  calcidated  for  its  end  as  it 
was  barbarous  in  its  oppressiveness,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
jpposition,  that  Alva  himself  was  moved  to  make  a  com- 
promise, which  consisted  in  postponing  the  execution  of  it 
tor  two  years.     His  enemies,  Granvelle  and  others,  were 
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c»iit£nuaUy  laborJEg  to  undermine  the  King's  coiiiidenut 
in  Iiim,  and  not  wholly  without  Bucceas.  In  1570,  an  act 
of  amnesty  was  solemnly  prodaimed  at  Antwerp,  which, 
however,  left  the  old  edicts  in  full  force,  and  only  or- 
dained tliiit  those  agidnst  whom  notliing  was  to  be  charged, 
Bhould  go  unpunished,  provided  within  a  definite  time  they 
ahould  penitently  sue  for  grace  and  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Church  I  The  spirit  of  resistance  had  been  slowly 
awakening,  and  it  gathered  strength  from  these  senoolesa 
proceedings.  When,  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1571,  Alva  com- 
manded that  the  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  his 
scheme,  the  sliops  were  closed,  and  the  people  of  all  the 
provinces  assumed  so  menacing  an  attitude  that  he  deemed 
it  best  to  except  four  articles  —  com,  wine,  flesh,  and  beer 
—  from  the  operation  of  his  decree.  But  this  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect :  labor  aud  traffic  were  sn»- 
pended.  Alva  was  deeply  incensed  and  ready  to  set  the 
hangman  at  work  ^;ain,  when  he  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Briel  by  the  "  sea-beggars "  aa  they  were  calleii ;  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
who  had  organized  themselves  into  predatory  bands,  under 
their  admiral,  William  de  la  Mark.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
waa  unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  raise  forces  capable  of 
effecting  the  deUverance  of  his  country.  Holland  and 
Zealand  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Alva,  and,  in  accordance 
widi  WiUiam's  anggestions,  adopted  a  free  constitution 
By  the  estates  of  Holland,  William  was  rect^nized  na  the 
King's  Stadtholder,  the  show  of  a  connection  with  Spain 
being  not  yet  abandoned.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
anny  with  every  hope  of  success,  when  the  news  of  the 
slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  Hie  death  of  Coligny, 
which  cut  ofE  the  expectation  of  aid  from  France,  disap- 
pointed  this  hope.  Mons,  where  his  brother  was,  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  the  army  melted  away.  But  Alva 
waa  weary  of  his  office  and  began  to  be  sensible  of  his 
failure  to  effect  the  result  which  he  had  been  so  confident 
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of  his  ability  to  secure.  The  boundless  hatred  of  thtt 
people  agiunst  him  waa  daily  manifest.  He  read  it  in 
the  looks  of  all  whom  he  met.  Philip,  though  elow  to 
learn,  began  to  see  that  his  hopes  had  not  been  fidfilled. 
AlTfi  sought  and  obtained  a  recall,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1573,  left  the  Netherlands,  never  to  return. 

From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencem.;nt  of  the  long  and  arduous  stru^le  which 
resulted  in  the  building  up  of  the  Dutch  Repubhc,  and 
the  ultimate  prostration'^of  the  power  of  Spain.  The 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  world  was  kept  at  bay,  and 
eventually  defeated  by  a  few  small  states  which  were 
goaded  to  resistance  by  unparalleled  cruelty,  and  in- 
spired with  an  unexampled  degree  of  patriotic  aalf- 
sacrifice.  The  hero  of  this  memorable  struggle  was 
William  of  Orange.  Requesens,  the  successor  of  Alva, 
equaled  his  predecessor  in  mihtary  skill,  and  was  even 
more  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  his  coucihatory  tem- 
per, which  might  divide  and  deceive  his  antagonists.  A 
delusive  amnesty  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  and 
fierce  hostihty.  In  the  field,  the  Spaniards  were  victoti- 
ouB,  In  1574,  Louis  of  Nassau  was  defeated  and  slain. 
But  they  experienced  a  reverse  in  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  Leyden,  whose  heroic  defense  is  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble events  of  the  long  war.  A  new  Protestant  state  waa 
growing  up  in  the  North,  under  the  guidance  of  Orange ; 
and  all  negotiations  looking  to  peace  were  fruitless,  since 
Spain  refused  to  grant  toleration.  This  was  the  one 
thing  which  Phihp  would  not  yield.  He  could  not  con- 
•ent  to  rule  over  heretics.  In  the  South,  where  Catholi- 
ism  prevailed,  Requesens  was  more  aucoessful.  But  the 
death  of  this  commander,  in  1576,  was  followed  by  a 
frightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers  in  the  various  cities  where 
they  were  stationed ;  and  the  scenes  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage that  attended  it,  which  were  moat  appalling  in  pop- 
ulous and  wealthy  Antwerp   taught  the  southern  pro? 
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inceB  what  tliey  had  to  dread  from  Spanish  dominatioa 
The  nobl<!s  of  Fhmders  and  Brabant,  instead  of  seeking 
help  from  Philip,  appHed  to  OraDge  and  the  northern 
provinces ;  and  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Netherlands  were  united  in  an  agreement  to 
expel  the  Spaniards,  and  to  maintain  religious  toleration. 
Don  John,  of  Austria,  the  successor  of  Requesens,  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  issuing  an  edict  which  conceded 
the  points  contained  iii  the  Ghent  pacification.  The  1*6- 
jection  of  these  terms  by  William  of  Orange  has  been 
considered,  by  his  adversaries,  proof  positive  that  ambi- 
tion, not  patriotism,  was  his  ruling  motive.  But  the  con- 
cessions of  Don  John  involved  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
profession  of  Protestantism  from  all  pW;es  where  it  was 
not  established  at  the  date  of  the  pacification  ;  aud,  con- 
sequently, the  banishment  from  their  homes  of  thousands 
of  peaceful  families,  as  well  as  the  insecurity  of  the  prov- 
inces where  Protestantism  was  allowed  to  continue.  More 
than  all,  William  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  Spain,  and 
his  suspicions,  which  had  their  ground  in  former  experi- 
ences of  false  dealing,  were  strengthened  by  information 
acquired  from  intercepted  letters.^  It  was  too  late  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Philip.  But  the  Flemish  and  Bra- 
bant nobles  were  jealous  of  the  eminence  conceded  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Union  was  weakened,  and  the 
war  broke  out  again,  in  which  the  troops  of  Don  John 
guned  the  victory.  But  the  same  year,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1578,  their  leader  died,  wearied  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  office,  and  disheartened  by  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  at  tlie  hands  of  Philip. 

Alexander  of  Parroa,  perhaps  the  ablest  general  of  the 
time,  was  next  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government. 
Experience  had  shown  the  patriotic  party  that  the  nobil- 
i^  of  the  southern  provinces  were  not  to  be  relied  oa 
■ad,  in  January,  1579,  there  was  formed,  in  tlie  North 
UaUv.  Hi-  iH- 
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the  Utrecht  Union,  in  which  were  combined  Holland^ 
Zealand,  und  fiye  other  provinces.  It  was  a  confederacy 
for  common  defense,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  It  was  formed  "  in  the  name  of  the  King ; " 
but  two  years  afterwards,  thia  fiction  was  dropped,  and  in- 
dependence declared.  In  March,  1580,  Phihp  proclaimed 
William  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Pliilip 
taxied  him  with  ingratitude  for  the  favors  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  Charles  V.,  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing fomented  all  heresy  and  sedition,  with  having  ac- 
tively countenanced  the  plundering  of  the  churches  and 
cloisters ;  in  fine,  with  being  responsible  for  all  the  mis- 
eries of  the  country.  The  document  further  charged 
him  with  cherishing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  like  Cain  and 
Judas,  and  from  the  same  cause,  an  evil  conscience. 
Any  one  who  would  dchver  him,  dead  or  alive,  was  to 
receive  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  to  have  pardon  fear 
all  offenses,  and,  in  case  he  belonged  to  the  burgher  class, 
to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman.  In  response 
to  these  aceusationa,  William  published  his  "  Apology," 
or  defense.  He  counted  this  outlawry  and  accumulation 
of  charges  against  him,  as  the  greatest  honor,  since  they 
showed  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  a  noble  nation,  and  to  deliver  it  from  a  god- 
less tyranny.  He  respected  Charles  V,,  but  the  favors 
which  ho  had  received  from  the  Emperor  had  been  re- 
turned in  full  measure  by  the  public  services  which  Will- 
iam had  rendered  at  great  cost.  To  the  unfounded 
Mpersions  of  a  personal  nature  which  Philip  had  inter- 
woven with  his  indictment,  William  retorted  with  accu- 
sations equally  grave  gainst  the  private  life  of  the  King. 
Phihp  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  foreigner,  because  he 
happened  to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  Germany ;  but 
his  ancestors  were  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  Pliilip, 
and  had  held  power  in  the  Netherlands  for  seven  genera- 
tioQS.     Philip  had  set  out  to   trample   under  foot 
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rights  and  institutions  of  the  cotmtry.  He  tulked  only  of 
unconditional  obedience,  aa  if  the  people  of  the  Nether. 
lands  were  Neapolitans,  or  Milanese,  or  savage  Indiana. 
The  Emperor  Charles  had  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
result  from  the  Spanish  pride  and  insolence  of  his  son ; 
but  neither  the  admonition  of  so  great  a  father,  nor 
justice,  nor  iiis  oath,  could  change  his  nature,  or  curb  hia 
tyrannical  will.  He  had  beaten  the  French  by  means  of 
William's  countrymen,  and  owed  the  treaty  of  peace,  in 
good  part,  to  William  himself ;  but  so  far  was  Philip 
from  feeling  any  emotion  of  gratitude,  that  William,  to 
bis  amazement,  had  heard  from  the  Hps  of  Henry  11.,  of 
Alva's  secret  conferences  with  him  upon  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Protestants,  in  both  comitries.  Wilham,  since 
his  boyhood,  had  given  Uttle  attention  to  matters  of  faith, 
and  of  the  Church ;  but,  he  says,  from  his  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  his  indignation  at  the 
tyranny  practiced  against  his  country,  he  had  resolved  to 
exert  all  Ms  powers  to  remove  the  Spaniards  out  of  it, 
and  to  suppress  the  bloody  tribunals.  He  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  iconoclasm,  and  similar  outbreakings  of  vio- 
lence. That  he  had  sufficient  re.Bsou  for  flying  from  the 
country,  was  fully  evinced  by  the  execution  of  Egraont 
and  Horn,  the  carrying  of  his  innocent  son,  who  was  a 
student  at  Louvain,  to  Spain,  by  Phihp's  order,  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  and  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Everywhere,  said  William,  Philip 
has  trodden  under  foot  our  rights  and  broken  his  oath ; 
we  must,  therefore,  lise  in  self-defense  against  him  and 
repel  this  unparalleled  tyranny.  Aa  for  mistrust,  De- 
mosthenes inculcated  that  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
tyranny ;  and  yet  the  Macedonian  Phihp  was  a  feeble 
novice  in  tyranny  compared  with  the  Spanish  Philip. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  WiUiam'i 

oatriotiam,'     His  indifference  respecting  the  controverted 

1  WiiMn  wbo  would  make  uuUtlgn  the  moving  apriug  of  tiu  duno'er,  1* 
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(jnestious  of  religion  was  broken  up  by  the  sight  oE  the 
Btrocioua  crueltiea  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  upon  his 
countrymen.  He  examined  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  embraced  the  Protes- 
tant faitli.  It  is  no  reproach  to  him  that  he  early  pene- 
trated the  character  of  the  gloomy  and  perfidious  ruler 
who  was  bent  on  enslaving  the  Nether];inds  to  himself 
and  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  he  had  less  and  less  hope  of 
the  practicableness  of  procuring  any  amelioration  of  hia 
policy.  But  William,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  con- 
flict, was  wisely  resolved  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  to  avoid  extreme  and  violent  measures,  bo  long 
as  this  moderation  should  be  possible,^  If,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  was  not  free  fi-om  ambition,  his  character 
was  more  and  more  purified  by  danger  and  suffering. 
He  must  be  allowed  a  place  among  patriots  like  Epam- 
inondas  and  Washington,  and  he  deserves  to  be  called  the 
father  of  a  nation.  At  length,  after  six  ineffectual  at- 
tempts of  the  sort,  a  fanatical  Catholic  succeeded,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1584,  in  assassinating  William.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Philip  to  pay  grudgingly  to  the  heirs  of 
the  murderer  the  promised  reward. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Catholic  provinces  in  the  South  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Parma.  Parma  granted  liberal 
terms  to  the  cities  which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  his 
bands.  Antwerp  was  promised  that  its  citadel  should 
not  be  ^epai^Jd ;  that  a  Spanish  garrison  should  not  ba 

tuU  jtiBtice  to  hts  high  intellectiiBl  {")>'<"■  9m,  fol  iiample,  Bestiveglio, 
DeUa  Gutrra  di  Fiimdrn,  i.  47,  ill.  133. 

>  Snine  onilid  hiatorians,  as  Juste  and  Preicoll,  find  a  dlsagnreable  Micehil- 
rdlSaa  elemeDl  in  thu  xhrewdnesg  and  RMrre  of  William.  To  othsts,  tbii 
■aiH^  does  not  pus  (he  bnunds  of  a  statesman:!  ke  aagocity  and  a  justEfiabI* 
prudence.  Goelhu,  In  his  pisr  ot  "  Egmont,"  makii  the  Regent  t»y  of  hini 
"  Onuiien  ainut  alvUii  Gules,  leint  Gedanken  re'chen  in  die  Feme,  er  ist  hdm< 
5ch,"  etc.;  and  Orange  Miys  to  Egmont;  "Ich  trage  riele  jBhreherall*  Ter- 
'alinixe  un  Uerzen,  Ich  etehe  immer  wie  Qba  einem  Schachspielv  nod  hah* 
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quartered  on  the  mhabitants.  On  thia  one  condition 
King  insisted,  that  the  Catholic  worsliip  should  be  restored, 
and  Protestantism  be  abolished.  The  utmost  that  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  grant  tras  that  two  years  should 
be  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  either  to  become 
Catholic  or  to  quit  the  country.  Brabant  and  Flanderi 
were  recovered  to  Spain. 

The  archives  of  Simancas  have  disclosed  the  fact, 
which  was  not  known  to  Parma  himself,  in  consequence 
of  his  death  before  the  execution  of  the  design,  that 
Philip  was  on  the  point  of  removing  him  from  his  com- 
mand. Instigated,  perhaps,  by  jealousy,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  Parma  had  given  too  httle  authority  to  Span- 
iards, and  for  other  reasons  of  even  less  weight,  Phdip  had 
actually  determined  to  displace  the  general  who  had  re- 
conquered for  him  tlie  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  twice  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  France, 
forcing  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of 
Rouen.  The  King  did  not  shrink  from  the  ingratitude 
involved  in  such  an  act,  and  from  the  indignant  condemna- 
tion which  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  would  have  pro- 
nounced upon  it.'  It  was  characteristic  of  Philip  to 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  by  indirection  and 
falsehood. 

The  death  of  William  did  not  destroy  the  Republia 
which  he  had  called  into  being.  In  Maurice,  his  second 
son  —  for  his  eldest  son  Wiis  detained  in  Spain  and 
brought  up  to  serve  the  Spanish  government  —  the  party 
of  liberty  found  a  head  who  was  possessed  of  distin- 
gnished  military  ability.  The  new  commonwealth  grew 
ui  power.  The  Dutch  sailors  captured  the  vessels  of 
Spain  on  every  sea  where  they  appeared,  and  attacked 
ler  remotest  colonies.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  Philip 
were  doomed  to  an  ignominious  failure.  His  despotic 
*ystem  had  full  sway  in  Spain,  but  it  brought  ruin  upos 
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Uie  conntry.  His  colossal  armada,  which  was  slowly 
prepared  at  enormous  cost,  for  the  conquest  of  England, 
was  shattered  in  pieces.  He  had  planned  to  turn  France 
into  a  Spanish  province,  but  he  was  forced  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Vervins  with  Henry  IV.,  and  thereby  to 
concede  the  superiority  of  the  French  power.  Under 
Philip  ni.,  his  imbecile  successor,  Spain  was  driven  to 
conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the  revolted  Neth- 
erlands ;  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  was 
obhged  to  acknowledge  theii-  independence. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain 
leaves  in  the  background  the  distinctively  religious  and 
theological  side  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands. 
Anabaptists  were  numerous,  but  their  wild  and  disor- 
ganizing theories  received  a  check  through  the  influence 
of  Menno,  who,  after  the  year  1536,  exerted  a  wholesome 
influence  among  them,  organizing  churches  which  he 
taught  and  regulated  for  many  years.  The  Mennonitea 
were  free  from  the  licentious  and  revolutionary  principles 
which  had  covered  the  name  of  Anabaptist  with  reproach.^ 
Apart  from  their  peculiarity  respecting  baptism,  Aeir  re- 
jection of  oaths,  and  their  refusal  to  serve  in  war  and  in 
civil  offices,  together  with  the  ascetic  discipline  which 
they  adopted  —  a  point  on  which  they  became  divided 
among  themselves  —  they  were  not  distinguished  from 
ordinary  Protestants.  Yet  they  continued  to  be  con- 
founded  with  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  and  were  objects 
of  a  ferocious  persecution,  which  they  endured  with  heroio 
patience.  The  Calvinists  gradually  obtained  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  Lutherans.  In  1561,  Guido  de 
Bres  and  a  few  other  ministers  composed  the  "  Confessio 
Belgica,"  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at 
Antwerp  in  1566.  This  creed  differs  from  the  "  Confessio 
Gallica"  chiefly  in  its  more  full  exposition  of  Baptism,  with 

1  See  the  art  Metmo  «.  dU  Mennomten^  hj  Yin  Oostenee,  in  Henog,  R$al^ 
l£nc$d,  iz. 
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special  reference  to  the  Aoiibaptist  opiniona.  The  An* 
baptists  are  expressly  condemned  in  another  Article.  Tha 
Calviniata  sent  a  copy  of  their  Symbol,  with  a  Letter, 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  tlie  Tain  hope  to  soften  hie  ani- 
mosity against  them.  They  say  in  their  Letter  that 
"  they  were  never  found  in  arms  or  plotting  against  their 
•overeiga ;  that  the  excommunications,  imprisonments, 
banishments,  racks,  and  tortures,  and  other  numberless 
oppressions  which  they  had  undergone,  plainly  demon- 
strate that  their  desires  and  opinions  are  not  caiiial ; " 
"  but  that  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and 
being  terrified  by  the  threatening  of  Christ,  who  had  de- 
clared in  the  Gospel  that  he  would  deny  them  I 
God  the  Father,  in  case  they  denied  liim  before  men, 
they  therefore  offered  their  backs  to  stripes,  their  tongues 
to  knives,  their  mouths  to  gags,  and  their  whole  bodies  to 
the  fire."  * 

Yet  the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
their  own  dreadful  sufferings,  did  not  themselves  relin- 
quish the  dogma  that  heresy  may  be  suppressed  by  the 
magistrate.  Their  difference  from  their  opponents  was 
not  on  the  question  whether  heresy  is  to  be  punished,  but 
how  heresy  b  to  be  defined.  This  dogma  they  introduce 
into  the  Belgic  Confession,^  and  into  their  letter  to  the 
King.  Tliey  were  disposed,  where  they  had  the  power, 
to  infiict  disabilities  and  penalties  on  the  Anabaptists, 
3ven  when  they  were  peaceful  subjects.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  the  very  time  when  Philip's  agents  were 
Joing  thoir  terrible  work  in  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Ehz- 
\betb  was  likewise  striving  to  enforce  nnif onnity  in  Prot- 
istant  England.  "With  one  band  she  helped  the  C^lvin- 
iatio  Bubjectsof  Philip;  with  the  other  she  thnist  her  own 
Puritan  subjecta  into  loathsome  dungeons.  Not  that 
Protestants  on  either  side  of  the  sea  were  capable  of  the 
itrocities  for  which  Philip  was  responsible.  And  a  dif- 
1  Brandt,  i.  US-  t  Art.  xxsii.  "De  M>RlBtr4[ii." 
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lerence  of  degree  in  the  eserciae  of  the  inhuiranity,  tvUgIi 
was  the  fruit  of  a.  false  principle,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
highest  importance.  But  the  principle  was  at  the  root 
the  same.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration, 
which  was  avowed  and  practiced  by  William  of  Orange 
and  a  part  of  his  supporters,  ia  the  more  honorable  to 
them,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  intolerance  of  the 
age.  As  early  as  1566,  in  his  speech  before  the  Regent 
and  the  Council,  William  denounced  persecution  as  futile, 
and  confirmed  hia  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  to 
historical  examples,  ancient  and  recent.  "Force,"  he 
BsXd, "  can  make  no  impresaiou  on  the  conscience."  He 
compared  inquisitors  to  physicians  who,  instead  of  using 
mild  and  gentle  medicines,  are  "  for  immediately  burn- 
ing or  cutting  off  the  infected  part."  "  This  is  the 
nature  of  heresy,"  he  added,  "  if  it  rests,  it  rusts ;  birt 
he  that  rubs  it,  whets  it."  ^  At  a  later  time,  he  had 
to  withstand  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
to  use  force  against  the  Anabaptists.  St.  Aldegonde  re- 
ports that  to  hia  arguments  in  behalf  of  such  a  measure, 
his  illustrious  chief  "  replied  pretty  shai-ply,"  that  the 
aflSrmation  of  the  adherents  of  that  sect  might  take  the 
place  of  an  oath,  and  that  "  we  ought  not  to  press  this 
matter  further,  unless  we  would  own  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Papists  were  in  the  right,  in  forcing  us  to  a  re- 
ligion  that  was  incompatible  with  our  consciences."  "  And 
apon  this  occasion,"  adds  St.  Aldegonde,  "  he  commended 
the  saying  of  a  monk  that  was  here  not  long  since,  who, 
npon  several  objections  brought  agiunst  his  religion,  an- 
swered :  '  that  our  pot  had  not  been  so  long  upon  the  fite 
EiB  theirs,  whom  we  so  much  blamed ;  but  that  he  plainly 
foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a  pair  of  hundred  years, 
NM^lesiastical  dominion  would  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in 
-x>th  churches.' "  St.  Aldegonde  himself  states  that  a 
I  amltitude  of  nobles  and  of  common  people  kept  away 
1  Dnndt,  1.  UL 
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from  the  CalviiuBtic  assemblies  from  the  fear  "  of  a  new 
tyranny  and  yoke  of  spiritual  dominion."  The  Germans, 
especially,  he  says,  join  the  heterodox  "  because  they 
dread  our  insufferable  rigidness."  '  In  1578,  the  N'ational 
Synod  of  all  the  reformed  churches  sent  up  to  the  Coimcil 
a  petition  for  reli^ous  toleration,  which  they  desired  for 
themselves  and  pledged  to  Roman  Catholics.  "  The  ex- 
perience of  past  years,"  say  the  Synod,  "  had  taught  them 
that  by  reason  of  their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced 
to  one  and  the  same  religion ;  "  and  that  without  mutual 
toleration,  they  could  not  throw  off  the  Spanish  tyranny.' 
They  refer  to  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  in 
France  to  no  purpose,  in  the  effort  to  procure  unanimity 
in  religion. 

There  was  another  question  which  gave  rise  to  division 
among  the  reformed,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  civil  authority.  The  Calvinists  insisted  on 
their  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
jected ecclesiastical  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  As 
in  Gieneva  and  in  Scotland,  they  demanded  that  the 
Church  should  be  not  separate,  but  distinct.  On  the 
contrary,  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  with  them 
an  influential  portion  of  the  laJty,  especially  such  as  cared 
little  for  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  as  distinguished 
from  Lutheranism,  resisted  this  demand.  These  claimed 
that  the  civil  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint>- 
ment  of  ministers  and  in  the  administration  of  Church 
government.  In  1576,  under  the  auspices  of  William  of 
Orange,  a  programme  of  forty  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
drawn  up,  in  conformity  with  this  principle.^  The  second 
Synod  of  Dort,  in  1578,  endeavored  to  realize  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  autonomy,  through  a  system  of  presbyteries 
ind  of  provincial  and  national  synods.  But  the  result  of 
vhe  strife  was  that  the  Church  was  limited  to  a  provincia' 
organization,  the  provinces  being  subdivided  into  classes 
>  Braodt,  i.  i33.  ■  Ibid.,  1.  lUO.  *  tbid., !.  iU. 
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Mid  each  congregation  being  governed  according  to  the 
Piesbyterian  order.  The  germs  of  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy are  obvious  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  party  which  called  for  full  toleration,  and 
were  impatient  of  strict  creeds  and  a  rigid  discipline,  con- 
tended, also,  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Spanish  persecution  confirmed  the  Liberals  in  the  fear 
that  the  Church  would  subject  the  State  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny ;  it  confirmed  the  Calvinists  in  the  fear  that 
the  State  would  subject  the  Church  to  a  politieal  de^ 
potism. 


Thkrb  is  reasou  to  believe  that  the  LoUatda,  as  the 
disciples  of  WicklifFe  were  called,  were  stall  numerooA 
among  the  rustic  population  of  England  at  the  hpginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  records  of  the  re- 
cantation of  some  and  the  huming  of  other  adherents  of 
this  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.' 
When  Johu  luiox  preached  in  the  North  of  England  and 
the  South  of  Scotland,  he  found  a  cordial  reception  for 
his  doctrine  in  districts  where  the  Lollards  lived.  The 
revival  of  learning  had  also  prepared  a  very  different 
class  in  English  society  for  eccleaiastial  reform.  Linguis- 
tic and  patristic  studies  had  begun  to  Qonrisli  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  More,  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  friends 
of  Erasmus,  and  under  the  personal  influence  of  Erasmus 
himself.'  Wobey,  whatever  may  have  been  hia  faults, 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning.  He  obtained  leave  to 
supprera  not  less  than  twenty  smaller  monasteries,  and  to 
use  their  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble  col- 
lege, Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  and  of  another  college 
as  a  nursery  for  it,  at  Ipswich.  His  fall  from  power  pre- 
vented the  hill  accomphshment  of  the  vast  educational 
plana  which  form  his  best  title  to  esteem.  Wolsey  waa 
Usincliued  to  persecution,  and  preferred  to  bom  heretical 

'.  BancC,   ffiitnry  of  ike  Reformatirm  m  the  Ckitrdt  of  Ettgiaiid  (sd.  Ittt 

Ttda.),  i.  ST.    Hillam,  C'hu'.  Hittory  of  EHgland,  tb.  ii. 

•  Q.  Weber,  Gadiidlt  d.  KirduHrtfinwolint  in  Srou^a.inirn.  i.  HO. 
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books,  rather  than  heretics  themselves.^  Most  of  the 
friends  of  "  the  new  learning  "  were  disposed  to  remedy 
ecclesiastical  abuses.^  The  writings  of  Lather  early  found 
approving  readers,  especially  among  the  yomig  men  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  yomiger  generation  of 
Humanists  did  not  stop  at  the  point  reached  by  Colet  and 
More.  Tyndale  and  Frith,  both  of  whom  perished  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  their  associates,  read  the  German  books  with 
a^dity."  Tyndale's  version  of  «.e  New  Testaxaent  was 
circulated  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  it.^  It  was  impossible  that  the  ferment  that  ex- 
isted on  the  continent  should  fail  to  extend  itself  across 
the  channel.  Yet  at  first  the  signs  were  not  auspicious 
for  the  new  doctrine.  King  Henry  VIII.  appeared  in  the 
lists  as  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  received  from  Leo 
X.,  in  return  for  his  polemical  book  upon  the  Sacraments, 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  ^  Little  did  either 
of  them  imagine  that  the  same  monarch  would  shortly 
strike  one  of  the  heaviest  blows  at  the  Papal  dominion. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  English  Reformation  lies,  not  in 
the  separation  of  a  political  community  —  in  this  case  a 
powerful  nation  —  from  the  papal  see ;  for  the  same  thing 
took  place  generally  where  the  Reformation  prevailed  ; 
but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  immediately  so  little 
departure  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  mediaeval 

1  Blunt,  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England  (from  1514  to  1547),  gives  an 
Interesting  account,  and  presents  a  flattering  estimate,  of  the  services  of 
Wolsey. 

3  See  the  sketch  of  Colet's  sermon  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterhnij 
(1572)  in  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers  o/1498:  also  in  Blont,  p.  10.  Mil- 
man,  Annals  of  St.  PattPSf  ch.  vl.,  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  0>let's  life. 

<  Frith  was  burned  at  Smithfield  in  1533.  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burned 
near  Brussels  in  1536. 

4  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Luther,  speaks  of  the  warm  reception  of  his  wntmgi 
fai  England.  Erasmi  Opera,  iii.  445.  Warham,  in  a  letter  to  Wclsey,  under  date 
of  March  8, 1521,  reports  to  what  extent  Lutheran  books  had  found  readers  al 
Oxford.    Blunt,  p.  74. 

*  Tbi<9  title  was  intended  for  himself  personally,  but  was  retained  after  bb 
oreach  with  Rome,  and  transmitted  to  hu  snnoesson.  Lingard,  JTtitory  9/ 
Bnglattdf  vi.  90,  n. 
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Cliurch.  At  tlie  outset,  the  creed,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  polity  and  ritual,  of  the  Chui-ch  in  Ekigland  remaiued 
intact.  Thus  in  the  groirth  of  the  Enghsh  Reformation, 
there  were  two  factors,  the  one,  in  a  sense,  poUtieal ;  tha 
other,  doctrinal  or  rehgious.  Those  two  agencies  might 
coalesce  oi  might  clash  with  one  another.  They  could 
njt  fail  to  act  npon  one  another  with  great  effect.  They 
moved  upon  different  lines ;  yet  there  were  certain 
principal  ends,  which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had  in 
common. 

Oaring  to  this  peculiai-ity,  the  leaders  of  English  Re- 
form on  the  spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent 
paii.  which  was  taken  by  the  Reformers  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent.  In  other  countries,  the  pohtical  ad- 
hecenta  of  Protestantism  were  auxHiaries  rather  than 
principals.  The  foreground  was  occupied  by  men  like 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  England  there  were  mdi- 
Tiduals  of  marked  learning,  energy,  and  courage ;  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
controUing  position  which  was  assumed  by  rulers  and 
Btatesmen.  The  Enghsh  Reformation,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing its  course  as  a  religious  and  intellectual  movement, 
was  subject,  in  an  important  degree,  to  the  disturbing 
force  of  governmental  authority,  of  worldly  policy.' 

Henry  VIII.  had  been  married,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother 
Arthur,  and  the  aimt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  A 
dispensation  had  been  obtained  soon  aft«r  from  Pope 
JuHuB  11.,  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  being 
oontrary  to  the  canon  law.  Scruples  had  been  entertained 
early  by  some  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  of  the  marriage.  Whether 
Henry  himself  shared  these  scruples  prior  to  his  ac- 
quaintance ivith  Aime  Boleyn,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
termine.    Nor  can  we  say  how  far  his  disappointment  in 

1  &Ucauli7,  Seiuu  of  HaUam  (£«»)*«.  I-  IW) 
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Dot  Having  a  male  Leir  to  liia  throne  may  have  prompted 
him  to  seok  for  a  divorce.  It  La  not  improbable  that  the 
death  of  hia  children  escited  in  hia  mind  a  superstitious 
feeling  respecting  the  lawfulnesa  of  his  connection  with 
Catharme.  Yet  according  to  her  solemn  testimony,  made 
in  his  presence,  the  marriage  with  Artliiir  had  not  been 
consummated  ;  and  if  so,  the  main  ground  ot  these  al- 
leged misgivings  and  of  the  application  for  the  annulling 
of  the  marriage  had  no  reality.  Hia  application  to 
Clement  VII,  for  the  annulling  of  the  marriage,  wa« 
founded  on  two  grounds ;  fu-st,  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  a  case  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  erroneous 
representations.  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  made 
the  delay  and  vacillation  of  Clement  in  regard  to  the 
divorce  the  more  unbearable.  The  Pope  might  naturally 
shrink  from  annulling  the  act  of  his  predecessor  by  a 
decree  which  would  involve,  at  the  same  time,  a  restrio- 
tion  of  the  papal  prerogative.  But  the  real  and  obvious 
motive  of  his  procrastinating  and  evasive  conduct  was  hia 
reluctance  to  offend  Charles  V.  This  temporizing  coursa 
in  one  whose  exalted  office  implied  a  proportionate  moral 
independence,  was  not  adapted  to  increase  the  loyalty  of 
the  King  or  of  his  people  to  the  Papacy.  By  the  advice 
of  Cranmer,  Henry  laid  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation  before  the  universities  of  Europe,  not 
abstaining,  however,  from  the  use  of  bribery  abroad,  and 
of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime  he  proceeded  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  clergy  in  England.  Jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
wealth  and  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchical  body,  which 
had  long  been  a  growing  feeling,  prepared  the  nation  for 
these  bold  measures.  One  sign  of  this  feeling  was  the 
satisfaction  which  had  been  felt  at  the  restraints  laid  upon 
the  privilege  of  clerical  exemption  from  rcsponsibihty  to 
the  cavil  tribunals.     In  the  preceding  reign,  a  bishop  had 
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aid  that  such  waa  the  prejudice  of  a  London  jury  against 
the  clergy,  that  it  would  convict  Abel  of  the  murder  ot 
Cain.  The  fall  of  Wolaey,  who  was  ruined  by  the  failurv 
of  the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the  diTorce,  and  by  the 
enmity  of  Anne  Boleyn,  intimidated  the  whole  clerical 
body,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  King's  rapacity . 
*'  The  authoi-ity  of  this  Cardinal,"  says  Hall,  the  oli 
chronicler,  "  set  the  clei^e  in  such  a  pride  tliat  they  dia- 
dfuned  all  men,  wherefore  when  he  was  fallen  they  fol- 
owed  after."  ^  Early  in  1531,  Henry  revived  an  old 
statute  of  Richard  II.,  and  accused  the  clergy  of  having 
incurred  the  penalties  of  prcemunire  —  forfeiture  of  all 
movable  goods  and  imprisonment  at  discretion  —  for  sub- 
mitting to  Wolsey  in  his  character  of  papal  legate.  As- 
sembled in  convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore  his 
pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  their  petition,  he  was  styled  "  the  Protector 
and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England," 
to  which  was  added,  after  long  debate,  the  qualifying 
phrase :  "  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ." 
Acts  of  Parliament  took  away  the  first-fruits  from  the 
Pope,  prohibited  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  courts  to  Rome, 
and,  after  the  consecration  of  Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ordained  that  henceforward  the  consecration 
of  all  bishops  and  archbishops  should  be  consummated 
without  application  to  the  Pope.  Henry  was  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn  on  the  25th  of  March,  1533.  On  the 
14th  of  the  preceding  Jnly,  at  Windsor,  he  saw  Catharine 
for  the  last  time,  who  had  been  his  faithful  wife  for 
twenty-three  years.  Eleven  weeks  after  the  marriage,  the 
king  authorized  Cranmer  to  decide  the  qnestion  of  the 
divorce  without  fear  or  favor  !  Of  course  the  divorce  was 
decreed.  In  1534  the  King  was  required  by  the  Pope  to 
take  back  Catharine,  on  penalty  of  excommunication.  Oi 
the  9th  of  June  of  that  year,  a  rryal  edict  was  issued. 

1  P.TTI. 
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ftboliabing  the  Pope's  authority  in  England.  Parliament 
passed  the  act  of  supremacy,  "  That  the  liing,  our  sov- 
ereign lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supremo 
head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  the  An 
glicana  Ecclesia."  This  was  followed  by  another  great 
measure  for  the  further  humbling  of  ecclcBiasticaJ  power 
—  the  abohshing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property  —  in  1536.  This  fell,  to  a  great  extent,  into 
the  bands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  binding  them  to  the  policy  of  the  king.  Subse- 
quently, the  larger  monasteries,  which  had  been  spared  at 
first,  shared  the  fate  of  the  inferior  establishments ;  and 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  mitred  abbots  from  the  upper 
House,  the  preponderance  of  power  was  left  with  the 
secular  lords. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  England  was  severed  from  the 
Papacy,  and  the  Church  of  England  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  authority.  The  old  English  feeling  of 
dislike  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  control  had  at  last  ripened 
into  a  verification  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  pats 
into  the  mouth  of  King  John,  as  a  mess^e  to  Pope  Inno 
lent  III. :  — 

"  Tell  him  tUi  Ul« ;  >nd  fram  the  raoath  of  Eag^d, 
Add  tliis  much  more,  —that  no  Iloliaii  [iii«gt 
ShaU  tJthB  or  toll  in  our  domiiiiDiis; 
Bui  09  ve  under  Heireu  tia  BUprsme  held. 
So  Duder  him,  that  great  nupramacf, 
Where  we  da  reign,  we  trill  aloite  aphotd, 
Without  the  ssBistauco  oE  a  mortal  hand. 
So  leli  the  Pop«:  all  reriireiice  set  apart, 
To  him  and  his  usurped  autboritf."' 

There  had  been  no  renunciation  of  Catholic  dootrinee. 
The  hierarchy  still  existed  as  of  old,  but  with  the  King 
m  tlie  room  of  the  Pope,  as  its  earthly  head.  There  were 
two  parties  side  by  side  in  the  episcopal  offices  and  in  the 
Council '  one  of  them  disposed  to  press  forward  to  otbei 
I  King  John,  act  iiL,  k-  L 
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changea  in  the  direction  of  ProteataDtism ;  the  other  bent 
on  upholding  the  ancient  creed  in  its  integrity.  The  Act 
of  Supremacy,  us  far  as  it  had  the  sympathy  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, could  not  fail  to  shake  their  reverence  for  the  entire 
system  of  which  the  Papacy  had  been  deemed  »ii  essen- 
tial part,  and  to  incline  many  to  substitute  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  for  that  of  the  Church ;  for  to  the  Bible  the 
appeal  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  King's  di- 
vorce, and  the  Bible  and  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church  had  furnished  the  grounds  for  the  overthrow  of 
papal  supremacy.  At  the  head  of  the  party  disposed  to 
Reform,  among  the  bi'shops,  was  Cranmer,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Germany,  and  had  married  for  his  second 
wife  a  niece  of  a  Lutheran  theologian,  Osiander.  Ci-an- 
mer  is  well  characterized  by  Ranke  as  "  one  of  those 
natures  which  must  have  the  support  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions  to  their 
consequences  ;  as  then  they  appear  enterprising  and  spir- 
ited, so  do  they  become  pliant  and  yielding,  when  this 
favor  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  they  do  not  shine  by 
reason  of  any  moral  greatness,  but  they  are  well  adapted 
to  save  a  cause  in  difficult  circumstances  for  a  more  favor- 
able time."  1  Latimer,  who  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Among  the  other  bishops  of 
Protestant  tendencies,  was  Edward  Fox,  who,  at  Sinalcald, 
had  declared  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  The  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  wa» 
made  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who 
had  conducted  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  them,  and  was  an  adherent  of 
the  reformed  doctrine.     On  the  other  side  was  Gardiner, 

>  Engluche  ticchUlile,  I.  30i.  A  nrere,  not  to  mj  hnrsli,  sBtlmste  of  Cnm- 
aei  ig  given  b;  MRUiilay,  Hitt.  a/ England,  i.  IS;  Rtview  of  BaOam  [Eaagi, 
1.  418).  "  If,"  UTS  HalUm,  "  we  weigh  the  cbirnr^er  of  this  prelate  b  u 
equal  baliinee,  he  will  spp«ar  tar  Indeed  removed  from  the  lurpitnds  ioip-iled  l> 
UiR  bv  hla  flaemieiii  jet  not  entitled  lo  uif  estraordiDaty  veneiatioa."     CmA 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upheld  the  King  s  Suprem- 
acy, but  was  an  unbending  advocate  of  the  Cathohc  tlieol- 
c^ ;  together  with  Tunstal  of  Durham,  and  other  bishopa. 
The  King  ahowed  bimaelf,  at  first,  favorable  to  the 
Protestant  party.  The  English  Bible,  which  was  issued 
ander  his  authority,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  had  upon  the  title-page  the  inscription, 
issuing  from  his  mouth :  "  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my 
feet."  1  In  1636,  ten  articles  were  laid  before  Convocation, 
adopted  by  that  body,  and  sent,  by  the  King's  order,  to 
all  pasters  as  a  guide  for  their  teaching.  The  Bible  and 
the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the  standard  of  doc- 
trine. Salvation  is  by  faith  and  without  human  merits. 
The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  defined  in  terms  to  which 
Luther  would  not  have  objected.  The  use  of  images  and 
various  other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  are  approved,  but  cautions  are  given 
against  abuses  connected  with  these  things.  The  admis- 
Bion  that  there  is  a  Purgatory  is  coupled  with  the  denial 
of  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  deliver  souls  from  it,  and 
with  the  rejection  of  other  superstitions  connected  with 
tlie  old  doctrine.  These  articles,  unsatisfactory  as  they 
were,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Prot«stants,  were  still  re- 
gai-ded  by  them  aa  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Catholic  party  were  offended,  A  majority  of  the 
nation  still  clung  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  suppres- 
euon  and  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  which  were  prized 
as  dispensers  of  hospitality  and  sources  of  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  rustic  population,  had  excited  much 
discontent,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  where 
the  Catholics  were  moat  numerous.  The  disaffection, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  leaning  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  Protestant  doctrine,  broke  out  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1536,  which,  although  it  was  put  down  vrithout 
I  to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  a 
leniani  o[  Uu  B.'iU,  «a*  luderKiD,  Armali  qf  U«  £»ul 
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change  In  the  King's  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  CathoUo 
faction  gained  the  ascendency,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Craimier  and  his  friends,  the  Six  Articlea 
for  "abolishing  diversity  of  opinions"  in  religion,  were 
framed  into  a  law,  Tliese  decreed  transubstantiation,  the 
needlesaness  of  coniraunion  in  both  kinds,  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  cliastity,  the 
necessity  and  value  of  private  masses  and  of  auricular 
confession.  Whoever  denied  transubstantiation  waa  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  aa  a  heretic.  Whoever  should 
publicly  attack  either  of  the  other  articles  was  to  suffer 
death  aa  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clei^.  Imprison- 
ment, confiscation  of  goods,  and  death  were  threatened  to 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  last  five  of  the  articles, 
according  to  its  form  and  degree.  The  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour (1530 _) ;  and  still  more,  the  full  of  Ci-omwell  (1540), 
the  great  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  a  Protestant  prin- 
cess, Anna  of  Cleve,  and  his  immet^ate  divorce,  increased 
the  strength  of  the  persecuting  faction.  Those  who  d&- 
nied  the  King's  supremacy  and  those  who  denied  transub- 
Btautiation  were  draped  on  the  same  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution.'  Earnest  bishops,  as  Latimer  and  Shaxton, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer  was  protected 
by  his  own  prudence  and  the  King's  favor.^ 

1  The  amoanl  of  peraeculioD  onder  Ihe  Six  Anidsi  la  diecawed  by  Maitkod, 
Emsyi  M  lie  S^ortaatiaa  (LondoD,  1M6). 

■  Thii  ii  not  the  pUce  to  dlgcara  kl  length  the  peraonal  cbsractar  of  Henrj' 
Tm.  Sir  Jamns  MBuklnlosh,  after  recauDling  tbe  ezecutiona  of  More  uid 
Anne,  Baye:  "Id  Ihese  two  direful  deeds  Ueory  approached,  periiapa,  as  nearly 
to  the  ideal  stoadiird  of  perfect  wlchedneis  u  the  iadrmille)  of  humaa  oBlun 
trill  bUow."  Bitlory  nf  England,  It.  ch.  vil.  Macaulay  pronuunces  him  "  a 
king  whoee  character  may  be  beat  described  by  taying,  that  he  trad  denpndsin 
n«e!f  ptrsonified."  iRemta  <;/ BaOua.)  BurrietglTes  a  milderjudgmtm:  "I 
di)  Dot  dfloy  that  he  iii  to  lie  DUtnbired  amoug  the  iU  princes,  ret  I  cannot  lank 
him  with  the  wnrgt."  Bill,  of  Iht  Rtf.,  \.  p.  I.  b.  iii._  Lard  Herbert,  afM' 
npeaiungof  bis  willfuloeae  and  jealousy,  says:  "These  conditions,  aguiu  beinf 
i^rmed  with  pdrw,  produced  *uch  taiiibl*  etEecIa  u  styled  bim,  •broad  and  ■ 
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The  death  of  Henry  put  an  end  to  this  persecation. 
He  had  attempted  to  establish  an  Anglican  Church  which 
ahould  be  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  but 
which  should  diSer  from  the  Roman  Catholic  ayatem  only 
in  the  article  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  His  success  was 
remarkable,  and  has  been  ascribed  correctly  to  the  extraor- 
dinary force  of  his  character,  the  advantageous  position 
of  England  with  reference  to  foreign  powers,  the  enormous 
wealth  which  the  confiscatioQ  of  the  religious  houses 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of  the  neutral, 
undecided  class  who  embraced  neither  opinion.'  With 
the  death  of  Henry,  the  two  parties,  as  if  released  from 
a  strong  hand,  assumed  their  natui'al  antagonism.  The 
government  could  maiutfdn  its  independence  of  the  Papacy 
only  by  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Protestants.  Henry, 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  had  determined  the  order 
of  the  succession,  giving  precedence  to  Edward,  hia  son 
by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two  princesses,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Cathai-ine,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Edward  VI.  was  leas  than  ten  years  old  at 
his  accession  in  lo47 ;  but  as  an  example  of  intellectual 
precocity  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  He 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  Taith.  A  Regency 
was  established,  in  which  Somerset,  the  ICing's  uncle,  was 
chief,  and  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  majority.  The 
Six  Articles  were  repealed.      It  was  the  period  of  the 

faome,  by  tlifl  nimB  o£  cruel;  wlikli  also  tsnUy  can  be  avgiJeil."  Li/e  and 
Btign  of  Of  nry  VIII.,  p.  6T3.  Mr.  Froude,  in  bia  IVvlaru  «f  Eaahad  from 
tkt  Fall  of  Wvtuy  to  Ihe  Defeat  of  the  Spauiih  Anmula,  lias  \>t 
lant  apology  for  Hcnrf  Till.  Bui  he  full  lo  oBcr  any  adeqi 
tbe  execution  of  Hon  and  of  Fisher,  an  act  at  cmeltj  thai  ul  the  Itma  wai  rap- 
robated  cTerywhero;  and  still  less  for  the  defltmction  of  Cromnell,  whom 
Froude,  whslbcr  fustlj  or  not,  praises  ap  to  the  verr  foot  of  tbo  acattold. 
Even  it  Anae  Boleya  be  supposed  to  be  guiltj  of  the  cbargea  brou^t  againsl  ber, 
there  was  a  brutality  in  the  circumstances  of  ber  imprisonment  and  execotiaii, 
and  in  the  marriage  with  Jane  Seymonr  tbe  var'  next  day,  which  it  is  imposaihl* 
lo  BECtise.  The  contempoTiries  ot  Henry  were  right  in  distingruiahing  tli* 
tailier  from  the  latter  portion  ot  Uii  reigc  After  the  foil  of  Woltey,  ha  be 
tame  laare  and  more  willful,  ansiHcioiu,  and  erue.. 
r,  niAnry  ofEnghmd,  i.  M. 
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Smaicaldic  war  and  of  the  Interim  in  Germany,  ami  the 
hands  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  strengthened  by  theo- 
h^aoB  from  the  continent.  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochinc 
were  made  professors  at  Oxford  in  1547,  and  Martin 
Biicer  and  Paul  Fagiua  were  called  to  Cambridge  in  1549. 
The  "  Book  of  Homilies  "  appeared  in  1547  —  expositiom 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  to  be  read  by  the  clergj 
in  their  churches  every  Sunday.  Communion  bad  been 
ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinda.  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  now  formally  abandoned  ;  the  second  principal 
step,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  in 
the  progress  of  the  English  Refonnation.  Tliese  changes 
gave  rise  to  a  new  "  Order  of  Communion ; "  but  the 
latter  was  superseded,  in  1548,  by  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,"  which  was  revised  in  1552,  when  the  use  of  con- 
secrated oil,  prayers  tor  the  dead,  and  auricular  confes- 
sion, were  abolished.  In  1552,  the  Articles  were  framed, 
at  first  forty-two  in  number.  Thus  the  Anglican  Church 
obtained  a  definite  constitution  and  a  ritual.  Able  and 
zealous  preachers,  among  whom  were  Matthew  Parker, 
Latimer,  and  John  Knox,  made  many  converts  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  The  progress  of  innovation,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  too  rapid  for  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation.  The  spoliation  of  Church  property  for  the  profit 
of  individuals,  in  which  Somerset  was  conspicuous,  gave 
juat  offense.  Anxious  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Henry 
VliL,  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two 
countries  in  one  great  Protestant  power,  Somerset  invaded 
Scotlaud ;  but,  though  his  arms  were  snccessfid,  the  an- 
tipathy of  the  Scots  to  the  domination  of  the  English  was 
too  strong  to  be  overcome;  and  Mary  was  taken  to 
fVance,  there  to  be  married  to  the  Dauphin.  A  Catholic 
rebellion  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  was  suppressed 
but  the  opposition  to  Somerset  on  various  grounds,  which 
iras  led  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finally  brought 
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the  Protector  to  the  scaffold ;  and  Northumberland,  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affau*s,  concluded  a  pea<;e  with 
France,  in  which  the  project  of  a  marriage  of  Edward 
with  Mary  was  virtually  renounced.  Under  Cranmer's 
superintendence  a  revisal  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes, 
including  those  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  was  under 
taken ;  but  the  work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died, 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  (1553). 

The  reactionary  movement  that  attended  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne,  was  heightened  by  the  abortive  at- 
tempt of  Northumberland  to  deprive  her  of  it  by  persuad- 
ing the  dying  King  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  descendant  of  Henry's  sister,  and  a  Protestant, 
whom  Northumberland  had  married  to  his  son.  The  party 
which  thus  sought  to  overthrow  the  order  of  succession  that 
had  been  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  found  that  it  was  fee- 
bly supported,  soon  became  divided  and  effected  nothing. 
The  insurrection  under  Wyat  was  punished  by  the  death 
of  its  leaders,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Mary  was  narrow,  with  the  obstinate  will  of  her 
father,  and  superstitiously  attached  to  the  reli^on  of  her 
mother.  She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more 
prudent  advisers —  of  whom  Philip  of  Spain  was  the  chief 
— would  permit,  to  restore  the  Catholic  system.  She 
soon  dislodged  the  married  clergy  from  their  places.  The 
Prayer  Book  was  abolished.  Disdaining  the  suggestion 
that  she  should  marry  an  Englishman,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Philip  with  a  devotion  in  which  zeal  for  the  Catholio 
faith  was  indistinguishably  mingled  with  personal  regard. 
The  point  on  which  Parliament  showed  most  hesitation 
was  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy.  The  opposition  to 
papal  control  was  more  general  and  better  established 
than  the  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholic  doqtrine.  Par- 
tiament  insisted  that  the  guarantee  of  the  abbey  lands  to 
their  new  possessors  should  be  incorporated  in  the  very 
act  which  reestablished  papal  authority.     Reginald  Pole^ 
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who  was  made  legate  of  the  Pope  in  1554,  and  succec 
Cranmer  in  the  archbishopric,  was  the  Queen's  spir 
counselor.  The  fourth  of  the  great  measures  fur  the 
destmction  of  Protestantism  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
lawB  against  heresy.  Gardiner  lost  no  time  in  abandoning 
the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  ever  sincerely  held.  He  and  Bonner, 
the  new  Biahop  of  London,  were  active  in  persecution. 
The  foreign  theologians  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  foreign  congregations  dispersed.  Not  less  than 
eight  hundred  Enghshmen,  whose  Uves  were  in  danger  at 
home,  found  an  asylum  among  their  brethren  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  numerous  other  martyrs,  endured 
the  fire,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause  and 
to  break  down  the  popularity  of  Mary.  Cranmer,  from 
the  day  when  he  saw  from  hia  prison-tower  the  burning 
of  his  companions,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  seems  to  have 
lost  his  spirit.  He  was  persuaded  to  make  an  abject  re- 
cantation ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  die.  What  course  he  would  have 
pursued  had  he  been  permitted  to  live,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell ;  but,  in  the  prospect  of  certain  death,  his  courage 
revived,  and  he  exhibited  at  the  end  a  dignity  and  con- 
stancy which  have  gone  far  in  the  estimation  of  posterity 
to  atone  for  his  previous  infirmities.  The  fault  of  Cran- 
mer was  a  time-serving  spirit ;  an  undue  subservience  to 
power ;  a  timidity,  which  is  not  compatible  with  the 
highest  type  of  manly  honesty.  An  example  of  this  is 
Been  in  the  course  he  adopted  on  taking  the  oaths  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Pope,  at  hia  consecration  as 
Archbishop ;  when  he  satisfied  hia  conscience  by  a  pro- 
test to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  abstain  from  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Clmrch.^     His  participation  in  the  condemnation  of  John 
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Frith,  who  was  burnt  at  Smitbfield  in  1£33  for  aenying 
the  corporal  presence  o£  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  and 
(till  more,  hia  part  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Boucher,  or 
Joan  of  Kent,  v/ha  was  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  waa 
burned,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  for  an  heretical  opinion 
respecting  the  Incarnation  —  not  to  speak  of  other  ex- 
amples of  a  like  intolerance  —  are  a  blot  upon  hia  memory. 
In  thL>  lost  days  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
were  engaged  in  shaping  laws  for  the  punishment  of  be- 
lievers in  doctrines  which  he  had  himself  held  not  long 
before,  and  for  dbbelieving  in  which  he  bad  assisted  in 
bringing  Frith  and  others  to  the  stake.  The  Protestant 
bishops,  says  Lingai"d,  the  Catholic  historian, "  perished  in 
flames  which  they  had  prepared  for  their  adversaries."' 
Yet  Cranmer,  aa  Burnet  has  justly  said,  was  instigated 
by  no  cruelty  of  temper.  He  was  under  the  away  of  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  uniformity,  and  that  the  m^s- 
trate  must  be  responsible  for  securing  it.  This  idea  it 
was,  in  connection  with  the  pliant  disposition  which  be- 
longed to  him  by  nature,  which  moved  him,  in  the  last 
years  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  an  unjustifiable  concealment  or 
compromise  of  his  opinions.  It  must  be  set  down  to  his 
credit  that  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  interceded,  when  intereeasion,  in  how- 
ever cautious  a  form,  was  hazardous,  for  the  lives  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell.  But  the  burning  of  a  man  of  hia 
venerable  age,  who  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  whose  hand  had  been  pressed  by  Henry  VIII. 
when  he  was  dying,  and  whose  own  death  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  so  affecting,  could  not  fail  to  react  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  creed.  Varioua 
other  causes  conspired  to  render  her  unpopular.  In  1555 
Pan!  rV.,  a  violent  bigot,  and  withal  hostile  to  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  House,  became  Pope,     He  insisted  on  a  restora- 
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don  of  the  Churcli  property  in  England.  Ha  would  have  ^ 
the  ruined  monasteriea  once  more  tenanted  by  the  monks. 
That  is  to  say,  he  waa  reaolved  to  annul  the  condition  on 
which  alone  Parliament  had  consented  to  restore  the  papal 
Bupremacy.  Moreover,  England  was  brought,  through 
Philip,  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  France, 
which  gave  the  victory  of  St.  Quentia  to  the  Spanish 
king,  but  made  tlie  Enghsh  smart  under  the  loss  of  Calais. 
The  Queen,  whose  wtiole  soul  was  bound  up  \Tith  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  looked  upon  Philip 
as  its  champion,  was  forced  to  witness  the  hostility  of  the 
Pope  to  her  husband,  and  to  see  Pole,  who  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Catholics  which  was  inclined  to  Prot- 
estant views  of  justification,  and  for  this  reason  was  dis- 
liked by  Paul  IV.,  deprived  of  the  legatine  office.  To 
add  to  the  perils  of  the  situation,  France  was  in  aUiance 
with  Scotland.  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1558.  The  next  night,  Cardinal  Pole  died.  It  is  remark- 
able that  within  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  Queen's 
death,  not  less  than  thirteen  of  her  bishops  died  also. 

The  nation  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Her 
bias,  which  resulted  from  her  education  and  her  native 
habit,  of  feeling,  was  towai-ds  a  highly  conservative  Prot*  i 
eatantism.  The  point  to  which  she  was  irrevocably  at>  | 
tached  was  that  of  the  sovereign's  supremacy.  Her  own 
legitimacy  and  title  to  the  throne  depended  on  it,  and  her 
natural  love  of  power  confirmed  her  attachment  to  it. 
She  did  not  reject  the  Protestant  doctrines  respecting 
gratuitous  salvation  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  she  waa  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  ancient  ritual.  She  had  a  decided  repugnance 
to  the  marri^e  of  the  clergy,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
duaded  from  absolutely  forbidding  it.  She  kept  on  the 
altar  of  her  own  private  chapel  a  crucifix  and  a  burning 
candle.  On  her  accession,  she  is  said  to  have  notified 
Paul  rV.  of  the  fact ;  but  this  fanatical  prelate  haup;htily 
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replied  that  she  muat  aubmit  her  claims  to  hia  dedsicii. 
At  a  later  day,  when  Pius  IV.  offered  to  make  important 
concessions,  such  as  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
and  the  use  ot  the  Enghsh  Liturgy,  the  proposal  was  re- 
fused. In  the  rtiviaion  of  the  Liturgy,  the  passage  in  the 
Litany  relative  to  the  "  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
Rnd  all  his  detestable  enormities  "  was  omitted,  as  well  aa 
the  explanation  of  the  i-ubrio  that  by  kneeling  in  the 
Sacrament  no  adoration  is  intended  for  any  corporal  pres- 
ence of  Christ,  The  Forty-two  Articles  were  reduced  to 
Thirty-nine,  in  the  revision  by  Convocation  in  1563  ;  and 
ite  net  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1571.  The  Act 
of  Supremacy  placed  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  bands  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  dissent  in 
public  teaching  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  imlaw- 
ful.  A  Court  of  High  Commission  was  established  and 
furnished  with  ample  powers  for  enforcing  uniformity, 
and  suppressing  and  punishing  heresy  and  dissent. 

The  two  classes  of  subjects  gainst  whom  these  powers 
were  to  be  exerted  were  the  Catholics,  and  the  party 
which  was  growing  up  under  the  name  of  Puritans.  That 
the  persecution  to  which  Catholics  were  subject  during 
this  reign  was  palhated,  and  that  the  severe  proceedings 
against  them  were  in  some  cases  justified,  by  the  political 
hostility  which  was  often  inseparably  mingled  with  theil 
religious  faith,  is  true.  When  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Queen  was  made  the  ground  of  attack  upon  her  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  conspiracies  against  her 
life ;  when  at  length  she  was  deposed  by  a  bull  of  Pins 
v.,  and  her  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  was 
natural  that  severity  should  be  used  tow.irds  that  portion 
of  her  subjects  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  aUies 
of  her  enemies.  Yet  it  ia  likewise  true  that  repressive 
measures  were  adopted  against  the  Catholics  in  uuaty 
cases  where  justice  as  well  as  sonnd  poUcy  would  have 
dictated  a  different  c 
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A  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  the  Anghcan 
Chnrch,  as  that  was  determined  after  the  accession  oJ 
Elizabeth,  wUl  qualify  us  to  understand  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy. The  feature  that  distinguished  the  English 
Church  from  the  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent, 
was  the  retention  in  its  polity  and  worship  of  so  much 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  system.  The  first 
step  in  the  English  Reformation  was  the  assertion  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  At  the  beginning  this  meant  a  declai- 
ation  of  the  nation's  independence  of  Rome.  But  the 
positive  character  of  this  supremacy  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined. In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Edward's  reign,  Cranmer  and  the  bishops,  lilre  civil 
officers,  held  their  commissions  at  the  ICing's  pleasure. 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  Cranmer  considered  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  vacant  until  he  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  new  appointment.  As  the  head  of  the 
Church,  the  King  could  make  and  deprive  bishops, ! 
could  appoint  and  degrade  all  other  officers  in  the  king- 
dom. The  episcopal  polity  was  retained,  partly  because 
the  bishops  generally  fell  in  with  the  proceedings  of  Hewy 
VIII.  and  Edward  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  on 
Mcount  of  the  compact  organization  of  the  monarchy,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  nation  acted  as  one  body.  But 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  rise  of 
Puritanism  as  a  distinct  party,  there  was  little  con- 
troversy among  Protestants  in  relation  to  episcopacy. 
Not  only  was  Melancthon  willing  to  allow  bishops  with  a 
jure  htmano  authority,  but  Luther  and  Calvin  were  also 
of  the  same  mind.  The  episcopal  constitution  of  the 
English  Church  for  a  long  period  put  no  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  most  free  and  fraternal  relations  between  that 
nody  and  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent.  As 
we  have  seen,  Cranmer  placed  foreign  divines  in  very  rft 
Bponsible  places  in  the  English  Chnrch.  Ministers  who 
bad  received  Presbyterian  ordination  were  admitted  to 
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take  chai^  of  English  parishes  without  ii  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  their  orders.  We  find  Cranmer,  Milanc- 
thon,  and  Calvin  more  than  once  in  correspondence  with 
one  another,  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  a  general  Protes- 
tant Council,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Trent,  The 
great  English  divines  were  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Helvetic  refoi-mera,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
counsel  and  sympathy,  and  whom  they  addressed  in  a 
deferential  and  affectionate  style.  The  pastors  of  Zurich, 
BuUinger  the  successor,  and  Gnalter  the  son-in-law  of 
Zwingle,  were  their  intimate  and  trusted  advisera.  It 
was  a  common  opinion  that  there  ia  a  parity  between 
bishopa  and  presbyters ;  that  the  difference  is  one  of  office 
and  not  of  order.  This  had  been  a  prevailing  view 
among  the  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  it 
belonged  to  bishops  to  ordain  and  (in  the  Latin  Church) 
to  confirm ;  yet  the  priest,  not  less  than  the  bishop,  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  the  highest  clerical 
aet,  Cranmer  distinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  the  two 
classes  of  clergy.  The  SEime  thing  is  found  in  the  "  Bish- 
ops" Book,"  or  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  which  was 
put  forth  by  authority  in  1537.^  But  Cranmer  has  left 
on  record  an  explicit  assertion  of  his  opinion.^     Jewel, 


>  Bnnet  i.  W8  (Addenda).  Burnet  mya  Utnt  it  wu  "  the  comman  itjlc  at 
Uut  age  "  — derived  from  the  schoolmen  —  "to  reckon  hshops  »nd  priesti  ■• 
the  lame  office."  After  Uie  Tridentine  Council,  Uia  doctrine  of  the  iiutiUitia 
iivim  of  bishops  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church.  See  Gieaeler,  t.  i.  1, 
f  SO,  a.  i. 

*  8efl  Bomet,  I.  (ii.)  Collection  of  Keoordu,  xxi.  Tht  RadutioM  o/ttetrat 
Bidiopi  ami  Diana,  nf  Kme  Qntttiinu  Concerning  tht  BacrammU.ile.  "Qae«- 
Uon  10.  Whether  bishops  or  priests  were  firet?  and  if  the  priestc  tint, 
then  the  priests  made  the  bishop."  Cranmer  aneven:  "  The  bishope  and  priaMj 
mre  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  ihin^,  but  both  one  office  in  the  beginiilng 
of  Christ's  religion."  "Qoeslionia.  Whether  In  the  New  Testament  be  n- 
qoired  any  conseersIiDn  of  biihop  or  priests,  or  only  appointing  to  the  office  be 
■uIGcient?  "  Outmcr  answers:  "In  the  New  Testament,  be  that  is  appoluteu 
to  be  a  bishop  or  priest,  needelh  no  consecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  election 
or  appointing  thereto  is  juflicicnt."  In  answer  to  qoestion  14,  Cranmer  says 
that  "it  ii  not  forbidden  by  God's  aw,"  if  all  the  bishops  and  priests  In  a 
N^oa  win  dead,  tha;  "  'ha  King  of  tlutt  ngloa  ■honld  make  bishop*  and 
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one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  English  Church  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appeara  to  hold  this  view. 
Bancroft,  the  successor  of  Whitgift  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  iirst  to  maiateun 
the  necessity  of  bishops,  or  the  jure  divino  doctrine.' 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  "  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England,"  and  in  the  "  Defense  of  the 
Apology,"  by  Jewel,  which  have  been  regarded  by  An- 
glicans with  just  pride  as  an  able  refutation  of  Roman 
Catholic  accusations  against  their  system.  At  a  much 
later  time.  Lord  Bacon,  in  hia  "  Advertisement  concern 
ing  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  speaks  of 
the  stiff  defenders  of  all  the  orders  of  the  Church,  as 
beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as  "  a  sect." 
"  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persona  have  been  bold  in 
open  preaching  to  use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech 
and  censure  of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as 
some  of  our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign 
parts,  have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers. 
Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  ex- 
tremes were  violent." '  Near  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  Hooker,  in  his  celebrated  work  in  defense  of  the 
Church  of  England,  fully  concedes  the  validity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination ;  with  tacit  reference,  as  Keble.  his 
modem  editor,  concedes,  to   the   continental   Clmrches. 

prierta  to  enpplj'  tbe  same."  See  atui  a  DechratiiM  dgned  ij  Cranmer  uid 
oUur  bishnps,  vilb  Cromwell.  Bnmet,  Ibid.  Addtnda  V.  After  describing 
in  full  Uifl  funrlions  ot  the  clergy,  it  is  Mid:  "Tbii  oRlce,  this  power  and  >u- 
thoritf,  was  cominitted  and  given  bf  Chritt  and  his  Apostlea  unto  certaia 
DaraouB  odI^,  that  is  to  Bay,  unto  priests  or  bishops,  whom  the;  did  elect,  call, 
and  admit  thcreanto  bj  (heir  prayers  and  imposition  of  liands."  "The  truth  Is, 
that  in  the  New  Tenlament  there  ia  no  mention  made  of  Bay  dagrees  or  distlnc- 
(ioni  Id  orders,  but  ooly  of  deacone  or  ministers,  and  of  pHesln  oi 
Thirteen  biahopa,  with  a  great  number  of  other  ecclesiastics,  sibscribed  lUi 
DropoailJOD. 

1  Hallam  thinks  tbat  not  even  Bancrofl  tanght  this  view,  vnere  it  i«  ■op' 
poped  by  many  to  be  found,  in  hia  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  ( 1888).  Cob* 
BiM.,  p.  9911  (Harpeis'  Am,  ed.). 

>  IP'oi'b(MoDlBgu'Bed.)  vii.  48. 
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Laud  was  reproved  in  1604  for  maintaining  in  his  exer- 
cise for  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  that  there  could 
be  no  true  church  without  bishops  ;  "  which  was  thought 
to  cast  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Reformed  on  the  Continent."  Even  as 
late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  English  bishop 
and  several  Anglican  clergymen  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
with  a  presb^r  for  ite  iSrator.  ^ 

The  Anglican  Church  agreed  with  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  continent,  on  the  subject  of  predestinsr 
tion.  On  this  subject,  for  a  long  period,  the  Protestants 
generally  were  united  in  opinion.  They  adopted  the 
Augustinian  tenet.  The  impotency  of  the  will  is  af- 
firmed by  Luther  as  strongly  as  by  Calvin.  Melancthon's 
gradual  modification  of  the  doctrine,  which  allowed  to 
the  will  a  cooperative  agency  in  conversion,  only  affected 
a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  leaders  of  the 
English  Reformation,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.  placed  them  firmly  upon  Protestant  ground, 
profess  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  as  distinguished  from 
conditional,  predestination,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  both  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  systems.  It  is 
true  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  have  not  left  so 
definite  expressions  or  this  subject  in  their  writings  as 
as  is  the  case  with  the  L  lizabethan  bishops.  But  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  unconditional  election ;  and  the 
cautions  which  are  appended,  instead  of  being  opposed  to 
this  interpretation,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  it ;  for 
who  was  ever  "  thrust  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchless- 
ness  of  most  unclean  living,"  by  the  opposite  doctrine?^ 

1  It  U  important  to  observe,  that  in  the  inquiry  whether  the  Articles  ar« 
^  Calvinistic ' '  or  not,  this  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Arminian.  Among 
the  writers  in  defense  of  their  non-Cal^inistic  character  is  Archbishop  Lawrence. 
Bampton  Lectures  (1804>  On  the  same  side,  with  some  hesitation,  is  Bishop 
Harald  Browne,  who  reviews  the  controversy.  An  ExpotH,  of  iht  xxxu,  Ar- 
ieU$  (1858.)    Bishop  Burnet,  hmualf  a  Latitadhiariac,  in  his  dispassionate  d!» 
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Biadford  when  in  prison  in  London  disputed  on  this  subject 
with  certain  "  free-willers,"  of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  fel- 
low-martyrs then  at  Oxford,  Ridley'a  letter  in  reply  cer- 
tainly implies  sympathy  with  his  friend  iu  tliis  opinion  ' 
Strype  aiiya  that  Ridley  and  Bradford  wrote  on  predesti 
nation,  and  that  Bradford's  treatise  was  approved  by 
Crannier,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The  relations  of  Cran- 
mer  to  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  throw  light  on  his  opinion 
relative  to  this  question.  Bucer,  before  he  was  called  to 
England,  had  dedicated  his  exposition  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
to  Cranmer.  Peter  Martyr  elaborately  defended  this 
tenet  at  Oxford,  and  replied  to  the  anti-Calviniatie  trea- 
tises of  Smith,  his  predecessor,  and  of  Pighius,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Calvin.  It  was  during  the  residence  of  Martyr 
at  Oxford,  that  the  Articles  were  framed.^  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  Cranmer  offered  to  defend,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Martyr,  in  a  public  disputation,  the 
doctrines  wliich  had  been  established  in  the  previous  reign. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  materially  difEered 
on  fhJH  prominent  point  of  theological  belief.*  There  is 
more  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  Augostinian,  in  distinction  from 

Ciuslon  of  the  subiMt,  Bays:  "  It  is  not  be  denir  i  (hot  the  Article  [ivii.]  Menu 
to  b«  trained  iccordiag  to  St.  Aiutia'a  doctrine."  "  It  Is  very  probable  that 
Ihoae  who  penned  It  niesjit  th«t  the  decree  i«  absolute."  ij/wfrlruit  i^f  tht 
axxix.  Artickt  (Art.  xrii.l. 

1  The  modenitiDn  of  Ridle;  ii  indicated  in  the  remark  that  he  dsrea  not  wijl« 
otberwiae  on  this  subject  "  Uiaa  the  very  text  doth,  u  it  were,  lead  me  -jf  ths 
buid."    Worlu  (PaikarSoc.),  p-  3flB. 

>  "  In  das,  von  der  Londoner  Sfnode  im  Jahi  1553,  aufgefasate  Glautnns- 
bdeDDtnlss  der  EngUschen  Kirche,  warden  die  Lehre  von  dor  ErbsUnd*,  der 
PnwdBBtUation,  nnd  der  Eeditferligiing,  tufgenommen,  »o  wlo  Martyr,  und 
DJt  Una  Bile  gloichioitigen  protestantisohen  Theolo[,en  In  England  g<«  ■u(- 
gutellt  hitten."  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Ptttr  Martsr  Vermigli,  Lcbtn  u.  laugtmAtt 
Bdniftn,  p.  IIT. 

•  Upon  the  Calvinism  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  see  Hunt,  SeSglom 
Tiimglil  HI  Ungland,  i.  33.  Bunt  refers  to  Cranmor's  notes  on  the  Great  Blbla. 
u  Mttling  tke  point  that  he  wu  a  "  modenle  Calvitiiat." 
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CBlvinistic'  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  candid  scholars  that 
at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  "  Calvinbtic  teacb> 
ing  generally  prevailed."  '  But  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward,  also,  Calvin 'a  personal  influence  was  gi'eat  in 
England.  Hb  controversy  with  Pighius,  and  tlie  expul- 
sion of  Bolsec  from  Geneva  in  1551,  excited  general  at- 
tention. It  was  about  this  time  that  election  and  kindred 
topics  began  to  be  agitated  in  England.  Under  date  of 
September  10,  1552,  Bartholomew  Traheron  wrote  to 
Bullinger  :  "  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  you 

1  The  particnlATB  in  irhlcb  Calvia  TuHed  from  Aa^ni^tiDe  ore  tfaese.  Angob 
linB  made  tha  fall  of  Adam,  the  Ent  ain,  Iha  objuct  of  a  penoisaJTe  dacre«. 
Cali-izi  was  not  satisfied  vith  a  bare,  pauire  permiuion  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
makes  atalemen  Is  which  lend  (othc  aupnUipsuiaD  idea.[SeeBDpra,p.  S'tS.)  Thii 
viev  was  developed  b^Beza  Bud  a  sectioa  of  the  Colvinbta.  But  inf talaptanan 
ur  Auguadnian  Calviniam  hag  had  Ilie  Fufimges  of  a  majoriij.  It  is  found  In  the 
WeBtminsler  Confession,  and  even  the  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  does  not  go 
beyond  it.  Aogiutine  held  to  the  pTa^terit■an,  instead  of  the  reprobation  of 
■he  widcedj  or  nther  to  their  reprobation,  not  to  ain,  but  to  the  punishment  of  lin. 
(I-'oi  the  passages  see  Miinscher,  Dogmtngetchkhte,  i-  IDS.)  High  Calviniels 
held  Id  a  positiva  decree  of  reprobation,  inklogous  to  that  of  election ;  jet 
denied  that  God  is  tlie  author  of  sin.  Calvin  differed  from  Augnstine  in  hold- 
lag  to  the  pcrsererauce  of  all  believers;  that  is,  that  uoiie  but  the  elect  eiei 
exercise  savitig  Utb.  Augustine  attributed  to  the  sacraments  a  greater  effect 
on  the  non-elecL  Tbos  hs  held  that  all  baptized  Infants  are  saved.  Thli  »o- 
ramental  tenet  is  often  declared  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Anglican  ajstcm,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  Calvin.  (See,  <.  9.,  Blunt,  Did.  nf  Ductr.  and  Hiit.  Tl,cal.,f,. 
103.)  But  Calvin  leaches,  not  indeed  that  a  siring  meaanre  of  grace  la  ^Ten 
to  all  baptJaed  children  ]  but  still  that  all  sach  am  "  engrafted  Into  the  bodj  of 
the  chorcta,"  "  accepted  aa  Ilia  [God's]  children  hj  the  aolema  symbol  of  adop- 
tion," and  that  "  God  baa  hie  different  degreea  of  regenerating  thoM  whom  Hs 
haa  adopted."  /<ul.,  IV.  xvi.  S,  31.  He  teachsa  that  grace  is  imparted,  to 
•ome  oxtent,  to  non-elect  adulla,  who  are  thne  rendered  more  inexcueabls. 
The  tx  upere  optrato  theory  of  the  sacraraenla,  the  theory  of  their  intiinsie 
affldency,  IndependentJy  of  the  feeling  of  the  recipient,  la  denied  —  in  tha 
XJ  n  Article",  expressly  —  and  **thB  wholesome  effect  or  operation^'  of  thsm 
is  confined  "to  sucb  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same."  Article  zvu.  alBrm* 
that  "  we  must  receive  Gnd's  promises  in  sach  wise  as  they  be  gei-eraily  set 
forth  to  ns  in  Holy  Scripture."  This  is  sometimes  said  to  be  anti-Calvini^tia 
But  Calvin  (ays  that  "  iae  voice  of  the  Gospel  addresses  all  men  generally,"  ana 
'Jial  "the  prnnises  sreoffered  equally  to  the  futhful  and  the  impious."  / 
m.  zxJi.  10,  and  n.  v.  10.  The  Article  Impliei  the  Calriaistic  or  Aujipistl 
liatiDction  between  the  "eecrel  will,"  or  purpose,  and  "that  wilt  of  God" 
sbicb  is  eipreasly  declared. 

■  Nuit,  Did.  qfDodr.  and  BiHorieai  ThaL,  a^.  "  CalvIiiinD,"  p.  IOC 
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uid  the  other  very  learned  men,  who  live  at  Zuriuh,  think 
respecting  the  predestination  and  Providence  of  God.' 
"  The  greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  1  own  myscli 
to  be  one,  embrace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being 
perspicuous,  and  most  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture.  And 
we  truly  thank  God  that  that  excellent  treatise  of  the 
very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin  against  Pighiua 
and  one  Georgiua  Siculua  should  have  come  forth  at  the 
very  time  when  the  question  began  to  be  agitated  among 
US.  For  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  or  ra,ther  so  handled  it  as  that  we  have  nevei 
before  seen,  anything  more  learned  or  more  plain."  *  At 
this  time,  as  Bullinger  indicates  by  his  reply,  even  he  was 
not  satisGed  with  the  supralapsarian  tenet,  the  mocUfica- 
tion  of  Auguatiniam,  which  Calvin  had  broached ;  the 
theory  that  the  first  sin  is  the  object  of  an  efficient  de- 
cree.^ After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  "  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  elei^,  and 
might  be  considered  their  text-book  of  theology."  ^ 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  Anglican  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century  may  be  said  to  be  Calviniatic  in  theii 
opinion  respecting  the  divine  decrees,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  rigid  in  the  profession  and  main- 
tenance of  this  dogma.  On  this  topic,  they  shared  in  the 
prevailing  belief  of  the  Protestants  of  that  age.  But  they 
combined  in  their  theology  other  elements  which  stood 

t  OrisiHal  Lcllcrt,  p.  32B. 

*  AlteT  Peter  Martyr  took  up  his  reaideoce  it  Zurich  (in  IBM),  Bullinger  went 
(dctlier  than  befoiu  io  bis  ueertioa  of  predeatiiution.  See  Herzog,  AeaI-£'n<:j(dL, 
irt.  "  BuiliDger." 

■  Blunt,  ul  iiipra.  Wo  Cad  explicit  ptuofi  liisl  JcHul,  Notrell,  Saoil)'!,  Cox, 
profafacd  to  «>Dciir  with  the  Reformers  of  Zuriob  auil  Genevs  in  evuij  point  of 
dootrine.  Hallam,  Cotiti.  But,,i:b.  vil.  Arcbbiahop Grin dal (then  Biihopot  Loo. 
dou),  writing  Juno  0, 1503,  says,  in  reference  to  certAiaLutheraDB  at  Bremen:  "II 

(faooldatieutcODSDlt  their  own  Luther  on  the  'boDdigeoI  the  will.'  FornliW 
lUe  do  Bucer,  Cilvin,  and  Martyr  teach,  that  Luther  hu  not  uuuntitia»d  ii 
Uut  treatlae?"  IZurith  LttUn,  ad  ed.,  p.  Hi.)  It  wra  coniidersd  ILal  then 
jading  Beformen  veie  lubstuitlally  united  on  Ihii  lat  jecu 
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oat  in  more  distinct  relief.  And  the  tendency  to  go  back 
to  antiqnity,  to  seek  for  moderate,  and  to  avoid  obnoxious 
conceptions  of  doctrine  ;  in  a  word,  the  peculiar  spirit 
fostered  by  the  whole  Anglican  syateni,  tended  more  and 
more  to  blunt  the  sharpness  of  doctrinal  statements  on 
this  aubject.  The  contrast  is  marked,  in  tliia  particular, 
between  Whitgift,  a  strenuous  Calvinist,  and  Hooker, 
who  approved,  in  general,  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  bat 
represents  in  his  whole  tone  the  school  of  distinctively 
Anglican  theologians  which  was  acquiring  an  increasing 
Btrength.i  As  late  as  1595,  the  Lambeth  Articles,  con- 
taining the  strongest  assertion  of  unconditional  election, 
and  of  reprobation  also,  were  subscribed  by  Whitgift, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Bangor,  and  with  slight  verbal  amendmentB,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  transmitted  by  Whitgift  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  these  Articles  being,  he  said, 
&n  exphcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
At  tliis  time  dissent  from  Calvinism  had  begun  distinctly 
to  manifest  itself  ;  and  gradually  the  Arminian  doctrine 
spread  in  England  until,  during  the  next  reign,  it  became 
prevalent  in  the  established  Church. 

The  great  and  almost  the  only  topic  of  doctrinal  con- 

1  Hooker,  in  the  copiotti  PrefMe  to  his  TKitise,  lindi  CsItIii,  whom  he  jm- 
BOtutcM  "  incompknblj'  [he  wiieat  tnu  that  ever  the  French  Chorch  did  toy>y, 
•inee  [he  hour  i[  enjoyed  him."  Ho  prunes Cslvin's  "  In9li[iit««"  «nd  Commeo- 
t«rie»,  nndhij  no  contest  with  his  docfrinnl  syi[em.  At  the  same  time,  Hooker'i 
work  a  tinged  thronghout  with  tho  charsctmBlia  o(  tho  Anglican  (chool. 
Principal  Tuiloch  has  interesting  remarka  on  what  he  terms  "  the  comprehensive- 
ness and  genial  width  of  view"  of  the  Anglican  Cilvinlsts,  such  as  Jewel  aad 
Hooker.     EngUifi  Paritaaiim  and  it*  Ltaden,  pp.  i,  7,  *1. 

*  The  Larobelh  ArUoIei  may  be  fonnd  in  Neal,  niiton/  of  llii  Purilaai,  i. 
109,  andinCtnlweil,  ff«(oryo/rte,drIicI(j<App.v,)p.3«.  Cardwell  prinls  [h» 
Articlei,  both  as  written  by  Whitaker  and  as  subscribed.  H  Art.  T.  asserts  pci^ 
■evuanee  in  the  exerctein);  of  trne  and  juetifying  tailh  ot  the  elect  only,  Art. 
Vl.  affinns  that  all  nbo  an  poeeeesed  of  (his  faidi  hare  a  folE  asearance  and 
-ft^nly  of  their  everlasting  ealvstion.  The  Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
adopted  in  Ireland  in  1615,  were  decidedly  Calrinlillc.  Arcbbinhop  Ceher,  who 
beoame  Primate  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1194  was  a  mist  loomed  advocate  ot  thii 
(n>*  ot  theology. 


troversy  among  Protestants  m  the  early  stages  c 
Reformation,  was  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  this  subject, 
the  Church  of  England  allied  itself  to  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant  family.  It  muat  be 
remembered  that  Biicer  and  Calyin  had  struck  out  a 
middle  path  between  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the  local  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  idea 
of  a  mere  commemoration,  which  was  the  original  view 
of  Zwingle.  This  middle  doctrine  denied  the  Lutheran 
hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  asserted  that 
it  is  now  confined  to  heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  affirmed 
a  real,  though  mysterious  and  purely  spiritual  reception 
of  Christ  by  beUevers  alone,  by  virtue  of  which  a  vital- 
izing power  is  communicated  to  the  recipient,  even  from 
His  body.  With  this  hypothesis  of  a  real,  but  spir- 
itual presence  and  reception  of  Christ,  the  Zwingliana 
were  satisfied.  Even  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  were 
not  disposed  to  contend  against  it ;  and  it  formed  the 
basis  of  nmon  between  Calvin  and  his  followers,  and  the 
Zwinglian  Churches.  At  the  outset,  after  giving  up 
transubstantiation,  Cranraer  adopted  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation ;  but  Ridley  embraced  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  in  its  later  form,  and  Cranmer  avowed 
himself  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  Slst  of  December, 
1548,  Bartholomew  Traberon  writes  to  Bullinger  of  the 
Disputation  which  had  just  been  held  in  London,  on  the 
Eucharist,  "  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England,"  He  says:  "the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and 
learnedly  maintained  your  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
His  arguments  were  as  follows  :  The  body  of  Christ  was 
taken  up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ  has  left  the  world. 
'  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not 
always,'  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ' 
[Ridley].  "The  truth  never  obtained  a  more  brilliaiA 
victory  among  as  "  —  that  is,  in  oonflict  witli  the  Papists 
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**  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheran  ism,  now 
that  those  who  were  considered  its  principal  and  almost 
Duly  supporters,  have  altogether  come  over  to  our  side."  ^ 
The  exiles  who  fled  from  England  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, were  inhospitably  received  in  Germany  on  accoont 
of  their  Calvinism,  In  1562,  after  the  readoption  of  the 
Articles  under  Elizabeth,  Jewel  wi'ote  to  Peter  Martyr : 
"  As  for  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared  everything 
away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine 
by  a  nail's  breadth  ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitarian  theory  "  — 
the  Luthemu  view  —  "  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where 
the  stones  have  sense."'  But  there  is  no  need  of  bring- 
ing forward  further  evidence  on  this  point,  since  the  Arti- 
cles explicitly  assert  the  Calvinistic  view.  In  speaking 
of  the  English  Reformers  as  Calvinistic,  it  is  not  implied 
that  they  derived  their  opinions  from  Calvin  exclusively, 
or  received  them  on  his  authority.     They  were  able  and 

1  Cranmer  bimself  mjs,  reterring  to  his  translatloD,  ia  the  first  rear  of  Ed- 
vird,  of  Ihe  Lntheren  Calechlsm  of  Jimtus  Jnoax,  in  irhlcli  it  a  aOirined  Itial 
Ihe  body  «nd  talood  of  the  Sftviour  are  received  by  the  mouth :  "  Not  long  be- 
fore I  wrote  tlie  raid  Cxecbiem,  I  was  in  that  error  of  the  real  preseace,  as  I 
van  Dinnr  fears  put,  in  divers  other  errore,  as  transabstaDtiation  "  —  hen 
be  enumenles  other  papal  doctrines  wliich  he  had  onca  held.  Cranmer,  Treat- 
Uu  on  the  Lord't  Sujiptr  (Parker  Soc.),  p.  374.  In  the  discnssiong  respecl- 
iog  the  SscruDBnl,  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  ZLU  Articles  of  16S3, 
Bocer  thonght  Uartyr  too  Zwingiian.  See  C.  Schmidt,  Peter  Martfr 
Vtrmigti!  Ltben  ■.  aiHi/eic6hlle  Schri/lta,  p.  103  seq.;  Baum,  Ci^ilo  u. 
Bueer,  Leben,  etc.,  p.  65Bi  Hardwick,  Hhlory  of  (lie  ArtkUi  of  Relis*"^ 
p.  96.  Bat  this  led  to  no  serious  disagreement.  Bncer  and  Martyr  were  both 
Bubstantiallj  Catvinistic.  The  idea  that  Cranmer  was  disinclined  10  the  "  Swiu 
doctrine  "  is  contradicted  bjliis  own  words:  "  Bucer  dissenteth  In  nothing  from 
(Ecolampadius  and  Zwingllun,"  The  LorrPt  Supper  (Fnknr  Soci  t\.  Wb.  The 
ehanftes  in  the  Order  of  Communion,  In  the  Reviiian  of  1BS9,  are  Zwjngllaa  in 
tbdr  tons.  Sea  Cardwell,  Ilutory  of  Con/crenat  and  other  Proctidmgt  am- 
»tettd  ailhtke  RtcwoH  oflht  Bovk  of  Common  PTafitT,^.i,l.  KingKdward'i 
Catechism  for  ail  Khoolmaaters  to  teach,  is  definitely  anti-Lnthenn,  The  com- 
mwnoratlTe  side  of  the  Eucharist  Is  emphaiiied.  Faith  ia  described  u  th« 
mooui  of  the  spirit  for  receiving  Christ.  See  Lilwgiti  of  King  Etlwari 
(Parker  Soc.)  pp.  518,  Bl",  Bish-.p  Coverdale.  [he  friend  of  Cranmer, 
■■.cd  ■  writing  of  Calvin  o;l  the  Sacrament. 

*  Fabniary  7,  IBSl.    Zurich  Lellus  ISa  MnM|,p.  IM. 
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learned  men,  and  explored  the  ScriptureB  and  the  patristic 
writers  for  themselves.  Yet  no  namo  was  held  in  hjghei 
lionor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Genevan  Reformer. 

A  controversy  of  greater  moment  for  the  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  history  of  England,  was 
that  between  the  AngUcans  and  Pimtans.  From  the 
beginning,  there  were  some  in  England  who  wished  to 
mtrodure  more  radical  changes  and  to  conform  the  English 
Reformation  to  the  type  which  it  had  reached  among  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches  on  the  Continent. 
This  disposition  gained  force  through  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  divines  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward,  and 
still  more  by  the  return  of  the  exiles  after  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth.  The  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  changes  which  they  desired,  were  the  strength 
of  the  Catholic  party  and  the  conservatism  of  Queen 
EUzabeth.  The  controversy  first  had  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  vestments,  especiaUy  the  cap  and  surplice,  and 
extended  to  other  peculiarities  of  the  ritual.  The  ground 
of  the  Puritan  objection  was  that  these  tilings  were  iden- 
tified in  the  popular  mind  with  the  papal  notion  of  a 
particular  priesthood.  They  were  badges  of  Popery,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  discarded.  When  it  was  replied, 
that  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  are  things  indifferent  in  their  nature,  the  re- 
joinder was  made  that  since  they  are  misleading  in  their 
influence,  they  are  not  indifferent,  in  the  moral  sense , 
but  that  if  they  are  indifferent,  the  m^strate  has  no 
right  to  impose  them  upon  Christian  people :  it  ia  an  in- 
fringement of  Christian  liberty.  In  this  last  affirmation 
was  involved  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  Supremacy  wliich 
must  lead  to  a  difference  of  a  more  radical  character. 
Hooper,  who  is  often  styled  the  father  of  the  Puritantt 
had  spent  some  time  at  Zurich  while  the  Adiaphoristia 
aontroversy,  which  related  to  the  same  subject  of  cere- 
monieH,  was  raging  in  Germany.      Being  clioaen  undei 
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Edward,  in  1550,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  he 
fused  to  wear  the  vestments  at  his  consecration.  Finally, 
after  he  had  been  imprisoned,  the  difficulty  was  settled 
by  a  compromise.  They  were,  in  fact,  very  much  laid 
aside  during  this  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  EUzabeth'e 
reign  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  her  newly  ap- 
pointed bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  abroad  during 
the  persecutions  under  Mary,  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of 
the  vestments  and  of  the  offensive  ceremonies.  This  was 
the  wish  of  Jewel,  of  Nowell,  of  Sandys,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  of  Grindal,  who  succeeded  Parker 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Only  Cox,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  the  church  of  the  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  had  led  the  party  which  clung  to  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England 
during  the  late  reign,  were  on  the  other  side ;  although 
Parker  appears,  at  the  outset,  to  have  looked  with  doubt 
or  disfavor  ppon  the  vestments.^  Burleigh,  Walsingham, 
Leicester,  were  in  favor  of  giving  them  up,  or  of  not 
making  their  use  compulsory.  English  prelates,  in  their 
correspondence,  speak  of  them  in  the  same  terms  of  de- 
rision and  contempt  as  the  Puritan  leaders  afterwards 
employed.  For  example,  Jewel  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Peter  Martyr :  "  Now  that  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel 
has  shone  forth,  the  very  vestiges  of  error  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  removed,  together  with  the  rubbish,  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  with  the  very  dust.  And  I  wish  we 
could  effect  this  in  respect  to  that  linen  surplice."  The 
statements  of  Macaulay  are  sustained  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  EngUsh  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  by 
other  evidence :  "  The  English  Reformers  were  eager  to 
go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  They 
unanimously  condemned  as  anti-Christian  numerous  dog- 
mas and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered 
and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.     Many  felt 

^  Short,  Biliary  of  the  Chmxk  ofBnfj^amd,  9.  tfO. 
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a  strong  repngnance  even  to  things  indifferent,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon. TI1U8  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at  Glouces- 
ter for  hia  religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal 
vestments.  Bishop  Ridley,  a  martyr  of  still  greater  re- 
nown, pulled  down  the  ancient  altars  of  hia  dioceae,  and 
ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of 
ehorches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irrcTerently  termed 
oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerical  garb 
to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a  reUc  of  the  Amorites, 
and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labor  to  extirpate 
Buch  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long 
hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  of  what 
he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Zurich 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  community."  '  But 
the  Queen,  to  whom  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Protestantism,  was  inflexibly  opposed  to 
the  proposed  changes.  Not  without  difficulty  did  the  new 
bishops  succeed  in  procuring  the  removal  of  imagea 
from  tlie  churches.  The  great  fear  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  was  that  the  Queen  would  be  driven  over  to  the 
CathoUc  Church,  in  case  they  undertook  to  withstand 

1  BUtory  0/ England.  1.  47.  Str7p«  says  Ihal  nhen  Grindil  via  appninted 
Biahop  ot  LondoD,  h«  "  remsined  nnder  some  scruplM  at  conscience  about  tonM 
Udoga;  eapeciiillj  Che  babite  uid  cenain  ceremoiiiBs  reqiured  ia  be  used  of  rnicb 
M  vers  bishops.  For  tbe  Reformed  in  these  tiracn  gtinenillj  went  upon  tb« 
gnmnd,  \hat,  in  order  to  tbe  complete  Ereeing  at  the  Chnrcb  of  CbrisI  from  Uw 
tram  tad  GOTTuptlons  of  Rome,  every  usage  and  custoDi  practiced  by  l^at  apo»- 
IcU  ud  fdolatrous  Church  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  service  of  Oid 
■bould  be  mogt  simple,  stript  of  nil  that  show,  pomp,  and  appeorauce,  Ibat  ha 
been  emitoniarilT  used  Wore,  esteeming  all  that  (o  be  nu  better  than  supentj- 
Uout  and  snIi-Christlan."  Li/e  of  Grindal,  p.  S8.  la  the  reign  of  Edwud, 
Uartln  Bucer,  vrriting  under  Craumer's  roof  at  Lambeth,  under  dale  ot  Apr* 
■8,  IMS,  speaks  of  the  retention  of  the  vestmentB,  chriim,  etc.,  in  tbe  Anglican 
litual,  and  says:  "They  affirm  that  there  Is  no  superstition  in  these  tbiuga. 
and  Ibat  they  are  only  to  be  retained  for  a  time,  lest  the  people,  not  having  ye* 
earned  Cbrlst,  should  be  deterred  by  too  extenilTe  Innovations  from  embraciB| 
lbt«llglon,"et4).    Oiigunil  L^Un,  IL  tn. 
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bsT  wishes.  Most  of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  on  the 
continent,  whom  they  consulted,  counseled  them  to  re- 
main in  the  Church,  and  not  desert  their  offices,  but  to 
Uibor  patiently  to  e£Eect  the  reforms  to  which  the  Queen 
would  not  then  consent.  But  many  of  the  clergy  did  not 
conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual.  This  ot>- 
casioned  much  disorder  in  worship,  and,  as  the  Puritana 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  their  own  ways  in  si- 
lence, it  gave  rise  also  to  much  contention.  The  Queen 
resolved  to  enforce  uniformity,  and  required  her  bishopa, 
especially  Parker,  to  prosecute  the  delinquents.  At 
length,  the  Puritans  began  to  organize  in  separate  con- 
venticles, aa  their  meetings  were  styled  by  their  adver- 
earies,  in  order  to  worship  according  to  the  method  which 
they  approved.  They  were  numerous ;  their  clergy  were 
learned  and  effective  preachers,  and  both  clergy  and  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The 
cmel,  but  ineffectual,  persecution  of  them,  darkens  the 
reign  of  Ehzabeth,  espedally  tlie  latter  part  of  it. 
Among  the  other  ends  for  which  the  Puritans  were  always 
zealous,  were  stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  an 
educated,  earnest  mimstry,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
thousands  of  notoriously  incompetent  clei^ymen.* 

If  Hooper  was  the  parent  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient 
form,  a  like  relation  to  Puritanism,  as  a  ripe  and  devel- 
oped system,  belongs  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Mar- 
garet's Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  About  the 
year  1570,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  principles  respecting 
the  polity  of  the  Church  and  the  proper  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  which  formed  the  creed  of  the  body 
of  the  Puritan  party  afterwards.  The  first  point  in  hia 
system  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the  rule  of 
faitb,  but  "also  the  rule  for  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.     They  present  a  scheme  of  polity 

<  Tbe  obJMtioDe  of  tlie  Puritana  U  the  Anglican  Rltoal  an  >Ial«d  aod  ** 
Slabwd  bj  Keal,  SUUirji  itffk*  Pimtatit,  i.  di.  *. 
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From  which  the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart.  The 
aecond  point  ia  that  the  management  of  Church  affairs 
belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  its  officers,  and  not  to 
civil  magiatrates,  Cartwright  held  to  the  old  view  of  the 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society.  While 
the  magistrate  may  not  dictate  to  the  Church  in  matters 
pertaining  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  still  is  bound  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Cliiirch,  and  see  tliat  it-s  decrees 
aru  executed.  Cai+ivriglit  was  no  advocate  of  toleration. 
In  his  system,  Church  and  State  are  indissolubly  linked, 
and  there  must  be  uniformity  in  religion.  But  what  that 
system  of  religion  and  worship  shall  be,  which  it  belongs 
to  the  magistrate  to  maintain,  it  is  for  the  Church  in  its 
own  assemblies,  and  not  for  him  to  decide.  Moreover, 
Cartwright  contended  that  the  system  of  polity  which  the 
Scriptures  ordain  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prelacy  is, 
therefore,  unlawful. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  blow  at  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
as  it  had  been  understood  and  exercised.  It  is  true  that 
Elizabeth  disclaimed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  and 
called  herself  its  Governor.  The  thirty-seventli  Article, 
which  was  framed  under  Elizabeth,  expressly  denies  to 
the  civil  ma^strate  the  right  to  administer  the  Word  or 
the  sacraments.  But  her  visitatorial  power  had  no  defined 
limits.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  what  should  be 
preached  and  what  should  not  be,  and  what  i  itea  should 
be  practiced  and  what  omitted,  in  a  style  whi:h  reminds 
one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  age  of  Justinian. 
She  waa  not  satisfied  with  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions at  her  will.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  the 
Queen's  favorites,  built  his  house  in  the  garden  of  Cox. 
the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  prevent 
the  spoliation,  she  wrote  him  a  laconic  note,  in  which  she 
threatened  ivith  an  oath  to  "  unfrock  "  him  if  he  did  not 
instantly  comply  with  her  behest.  She  forbade,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  the  meetings  of  clei^jymeo  for 
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diflcnssion  and  mutual  improvement,  called  ^^  prophesy* 
ings."  When  Archbishop  Grindal  objected  to  her  order 
and  reminded  her  that  the  regulation  of  such  matters 
belongs  to  the  Church  itself  and  to  its  bishops,  she  kept 
him  suspended  from  his  office  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  doctrine  of  Cartwright  annihilated  such  pretensions. 
But  the  controversy  which  it  opened  upon  the  proper  con- 
stxtution  of  the  Church,  especially  upon  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  episcopacy,  was  destined  to  shake  the  English  Church 
to  its  foundations.  He  found  a  vigorous  opponent  in  Whit- 
gift  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  many  other  learned  and 
eager  disputants  on  each  side.  Before  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's  reign  a  division  appeared  among  the  Puritans, 
through  the  rise  of  the  Independents.^  They  took  the 
ground  that  national  churches  have  no  rightful  existence. 
They  differed  from  the  other  Puritans  in  being  Separa- 
tists. According  to  their  system,  as  it  is  explained  later 
by  John  Robinson,  their  principal  leader,  the  local  Church 
is  independent ;  autonomic  in  its  polity ;  its  members 
being  bound  together  by  a  covenant ;  its  teachers  being 
elected,  and  its  discipline  managed  by  popular  vote.  The 
Independents  did  not  recognize  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  national  form,  as  a  true  Church ;  but  the  separate 
parish  churches  organized  under  it,  might  be  true  churches 
of  Christ.  Their  prime  fault  was  the  neglect  of  disci- 
pline, in  consequence  of  which  some  other  proof  of  Chris- 
tian character  must  be  required,  besides  membership  in 
them.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Independents 
had  acquired  no  considerable  power,  although  they  were 
the  victims  of  cruel  persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  great  work 
of  Hooker,  the  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity.     The 

^  Hftnbtuy,  Hist.  MemonaU  rtkUioe  to  the  Independentt  (8  vcls.  London, 
1839).  Waddington,  CongregaHonal  Chwrdi  Bittotj  from  tk^  R^armatiom  k, 
1<M9.    (London^  1863.) 
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elevated  tone  of  tliis  work,  combined  witb  tts  vigoionB 
reasoning  and  its  eloquence,  seemed  to  take  up  the  ooii< 
troTeray  into  a  higher  atmosphere,^  Hooker  endeavors  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  by  investigating  the  na- 
ture of  laws  and  the  ori^n  of  authority.  One  of  hia  fun- 
damental propositions  ia  that  the  Church  is  endued  with 
a  legislative  authority  by  its  Founder,  within  the  limits 
set  by  Him.  It  may  vary  it«  organization  and  methods  of 
worehip,  and  it  is  shut  down  to  no  prescribed  system.  He 
holds  that  Episcopacy  is  an  apostolical  institution,  and  is 
the  best  form  of  government ;  but  he  appears  to  think 
that  the  general  Church,  "  as  the  highest  subject  of 
power,"  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  adhere  to  this  system. 
Since  the  Church  is  thus  an  authorized  lawgiver,  it  i» 
factious  to  disobey  the  regulations  which  the  Church  es- 
tablishes, where  they  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  its 
Founder.  Hooker  identifies  Church  and  State,  consider- 
ing the  two  as  different  aspects  or  functions  of  one  and 
the  same  society.  The  supremaey  of  the  knig  over  the 
Church  18  the  logical  corollary.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
answers  the  complaint  that  Christian  people  are  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  officers,  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  the  same  theory  as 
that  wliich  Locke  afterwards  presented.  In  truth,  this 
theory  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Hooker.  It  ia 
a  government  of  laws,  and  not  a  despotism,  which  he  ad- 
vocates both  for  the  State  and  for  the  Church.  Hia  con- 
ception of  a  limited  monarchy  was  one  not  agreeable  to 
the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Tudors.  But  he  curiously 
applies  this  theory  to  justify  such  customs  as  the  control 
exercised  by  patrons  in  the  appointment  of  the  cieigy. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  be^nnings  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  at  the  accession  of 

'  The  temper  of  Hooker  may  bo  judged  from  the  following  noble  Benlence 
"  TlMra  will  coma  a  tiuie  wben  three  words,  nttered  wilb  cbarity  and  meakneu 
gblU  receira  ■  tu  more  bleucd  reirard  thui  three  tbonvuid  volnniea  irritUB 
wjtb  dEadi^nfiU  Bharpneu  of  wit."   SedMiMt.  PoKis  i  Prtfat*. 
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Elizabetb,  it  seems  plain  that  the  questions  were  Uiom 
on  which  good  and  wise  men  among  the  Protestanta 
might  differ.  Half  of  the  nation  was  Catholic.  The 
tlergy  were  of  such  a  character  that  out  of  ten  thouaiind 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  chose  to  leave  their  placea 
rather  than  conform  to  the  Protestant  system  of  Ed- 
ward. A  great  part  of  them  were  extremely  ignorant, 
and  an  equal  number  preferred  the  Roman  Catliohc  ays- 
tem  to  any  other.  How  can  the  people  ever  be  won 
from  popery,  the  Puritans  demanded,  if  no  very  percep- 
tible change  ia  made  in  the  modes  of  worship  and  in  the 
apparel  of  the  ministry  ?  If  the  distinctive  emblems  and 
badges  of  popery  are  left,  how  shall  the  people  be  brought 
out  of  that  system,  and  be  led  to  give  up  the  whole  theory 
of  priestly  mediation  ?  But  the  state  of  things  that  moved 
one  party  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  had  an  opposite  effect 
npoR  the  judgment  of  their  opponents.  Protestantism 
may  fail  altogether,  they  ai^ed,  if  it  breaks  too  abruptly 
with  the  traditional  customs  to  which  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  are  attached.  Better  to  retain  whatever  is  any- 
wise compatible  with  the  essentials  of  Protestantism,  and 
wean  the  people  from  their  old  superstitions  by  a  gentler 
process.  Hold  on  to  the  apparel  and  the  ceremonies,  but 
carefully  instruct  the  people  as  to  their  real  significance. 
Thus  the  true  doctrine  will  be  saved  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation  will  preserve,  in  a  degree,  ita 
continuity  and  connection  with  the  past.  The  tract  of 
Lord  Bacon  on  the  "  Pacilication  of  tlie  Church,"  which 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  ia 
a  calm  and  moderate  review  of  the  Puritan  controversy, 
in  which  both  parties  come  in  for  about  an  equal  share  of 
censuTC.^  He  complains  of  the  Puritans,  among  other 
things,  for  insisting  that  there  is  one  prescribed  form  of 
^acipline  for  all  churches  and  for  all  time.  He  asserts  - 
Slat  there  are  "  the  general  riles  of  govemmont :  but  foi 
>  Bama't  Worli  (Mantagu'a  ad.),  ril.  61  no. 
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rites  ajid  ceremonies,  aud  for  tlie  particular  hierarcbie&, 
policies,  and  disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large." 
He  complains  of  "  the  partial  affectation  and  imitatioD,' 
by  the  Puritans,  "of  the  foreign  churches,"  But  in  re- 
■poet  to  many  of  the  evils  against  which  the  Puritana  pro- 
tested, such  as  non'i'esidence,  phualitics,  aud  the  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy,  he  is  in  sympiithy  with  them.  He 
thinks  that  liberty  should  have  been  granted  in  various 
things  which  were  allowed  by  the  luling  party  to  be  in- 
difEerent.  He  would  give  up  the  required  use  of  the  ring 
in  marriage ;  woidd  give  hberty  in  respect  to  the  aurpHce ; 
and  he  would  not  exact  subsoriptionB  for  ritea  and  cere- 
monies, as  for  articles  of  doctrine.  At  the  time  when 
Bacon  wrote,  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  were  begin- 
ning to  look  with  favor  on  a  theory  which  had  not  been 
held  by  thera  before,  that  the  episcopal  polity  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  church.  Thus  the  Episcopaliaois,  as 
well  as  the  Presbyterians,  contended  ahke  for  the  exclu- 
BivB  lawfuLiess  of  their  respective  systems. 

The  controversy  of  Churchman  and  Puritan  is  not  ex- 
tinct ;  but  however  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the 
English  Reformation  and  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it,  eveiy  one  at  the  present  day  must  rejoice  that  no 
tempest  of  iconoclasm  ever  swept  over  England.  Who- 
ever looks  on  those 


lan  partake  of  a  brilliant  French  writer's  admiration  foi 
"  that  practical  good  seiise  which  has  effected  revolutions 
without  committing  ravages  ;  which,  while  reforming  in 
all  directions,  has  destroyed  nothing ;  which  has  preserved 
both  its  trees  and  its  constitution,  which  has  lopped  oS 
tile  dead  branches  without  leveling  the  trunk ;   which 

•  "  I,  for  my  part,  do  conf om,  ttut,  in  iw  'olring  the  Soriptnres,  I  cnold  nat^ 
■Bd  any  auch  Uiiug!  but  that  God  bid  left  tha  [ike  liberty  to  the  Chureii  gnr 
4RuneDt  u  be  bad  dune  to  Ibe  ciril  goremment."  etc.  — Bucuc'i  fTorli,  Tii.OI 
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alone,  in  our  days,  among  all  nations,  is  in  the  enjoyment  I 

not  only  of  the  present  but  the  post."  ^ 


The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  closely  inter- 
Tvoven  with  that  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  security 
depended  on  the  divisions  o!  her  enemies,  on  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  CathoHc  powers.  To  prevent  them  from 
making  common  cause  against  her,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  her  pohcy.  It  was,  also,  essential  that 
neither  of  them  should  acquire  such  strength  and  liberty 
of  action  as  would  endanger  her  safety,  Scotland,  the 
old  enemy  of  England,  and  the  old  ally  of  France,  waa 
the  point  from  which,  as  she  feared  and  her  enemies 
hoped,  the  most  dangerous  assault  might  be  made  upon 
her  and  upon  English  Protestantism.  The  peril  was 
much  augmented  by  the  position  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  governments,  and  by 
the  schemes  and  aspirations  that  grew  out  of  her  claims 
to  the  English  throne. 

In  Scotland  the  spirit  of  feudaUsm  was  not  reduced,  as 
it  waa  in  England:  the  feeling  of  clanship  was  strong, 
and  the  nobles  felt  none  of  tijat  deference  to  the  sover- 
eign which  was  manifested  in  the  neighbor  country  and 
in  France,  The  Scottish  Iving  waa  without  a  standing 
army  or  even  a  body-guard,  and  must  depend  for  his  per- 
sonal protection,  as  well  as  for  his  support  in  war,  on  the 
feudal  militia  of  the  country,  who  took  the  field  under 
their  ovn\  lords.  The  natural  roughness  of  the  aristoc- 
r.icy  of  Scotland  was  little  softened,  except  in  a  few  in^ 
stances,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  polite  nobility  of 
France.  On  the  contrary,  "  their  dress  was  that  of  the 
camp  or  stable ;  they  were  dirty  in  person,  and  abrupt 
and  disrespectful  in  manner,  carrying  on  their  dlspntea, 
nnd  even  fighting  out  their  fierce  quarrels,  in  the  presence 
uf  royalty,  which  had  by  no  means  accomplished  thp 
I  Tkloc,  ffiaot-  ifE»sHA  Uicralara,  ii.  BIT- 
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lerene,  imperial  isolation  which  the  Bovereigns  of  France 
haiH  achieved  since  the  daya  of  Francis  I.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  castles,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
French  style,  the  best  families  were  crowded  into  uan-ow 
square  towers,  in  which  all  available  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  strength,  leaving  nothing  for  comfort  or 
beauty."  '  The  royal  residences,  with  the  exception  of  the 
new  palace,  Holyrood,  were  little  better.  The  eommoa 
people,  poor  but  proud,  self-willed  and  boisterous  in  their 
manners,  could  not,  as  m  France,  be  kept  at  a  distance  from 
royalty.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  generally  during 
the  regency  of  hia  Queen,  the  clergy  and  the  sovereign 
were  allied  by  a  common  desire  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  The  clergy  profited  by  the  forfeitures  and  pen- 
alties inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  This  was  one  reason 
why  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  favor  Protestantism. 
The  lay  gentry  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  vast  estates  of 
their  clerical  rivals.^  The  Protestant  tendency,  however, 
was  opposed  by  the  fixed,  hereditary  feeling  of  hostility 
to  England  and  to  the  predominance  of  English  influence. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  country  where  the  Church  stood 
in  greater  need  of  reformation,  than  Scotland.  The  clei^ 
were  generally  illiterate.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  three 
universities  had  been  founded  in  Scotland  —  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  but  they  appear  to  have  ac- 
complished little  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
although  they  arose  in  time  to  serve  effectually  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  the  Reformation  was 
not  preceded,  but  followed,  by  the  revival  of  letters. 
Not  only  was  the  law  of  cehbacy  practically  abolished, 
but  the  priestly  order  was  extremely  dissolute.  Half  of 
the  property  of  the  kingdom  was  in  their  hands.  The 
DovetousnesB  of  the  lay  lords  and  a  prevalent  just  indig- 
nation at  tlie  profligacy  of  the  clerical  body  were  the 
moving  forces  of  the  Reformation.  It  should  be  men 
)  BmtsD,  BiHory  i^f  Scolland,  It.  ITS.  *  Dniton.  It.  39. 
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lioned  that  praiseworthy,  but  ineffectual,  attempts  were 
made  by  the  old  Church  to  abolish  the  most  crying 
abuses.^  After  the  Protestant  spirit  began  to  manifest 
itself,  when  the  clergy  met  the  rebukes  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  them  with  cruel  persecution,  the  popular  indig- 
nation acquired  a  double  intensity.  We  find,  throughout 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  a  tone  of  unrelenting  hostility 
to  tLe  papal  system  of  religion ;  a  temper  identical  with 
that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  in  reference 
to  formalism  and  idolatry  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

There  were  martyrs  to  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Patrick  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  whose  death 
made  a  profound  impression.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
widow  of  James,  after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton, the  principal  instigator  of  persecution,  there  was,  for  a 
long  time,  a  mild  policy  in  the  treatment  of  heresy.  The 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  Lord  Protector,  at  first  favored  the 
Protestant  side.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England, 
the  hostility  of  France  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  to  his 
English  Queen,  operated  to  secure  a  lenient  treatment  in 
Scotland  for  Protestant  refugees  from  across  the  border. 
The  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  not  then  taken  place, 
and  the  Guises,  the  brothers  of  the  Regent,  had  not  fairly 
entered  on  their  grand  crusade  against  the  Huguenots 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  Mary  of  England  died 
in  November,  1558,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth. 
Events  were  hastening  toward  a  religious  war  in  France : 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  formed  in  1560.  At  the 
instigation  of  her  brothers,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Regent 
changed  her  course,  and  undertook  to  carry  out  repressive 
measures.  It  was  in  1559  that  John  Knox  returned  to 
Scotland  from  the  Continent,  and  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  soon  ensued. 

^  Burton,  !▼•  40.    I<e6,  Lerutru  on  OU  BUtorji  ^f  Of  QmrA  ofBcoUnmd^ 
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Little  13  known  of  the  parentage  of  ICnox.  At  tha 
University  of  Glasgow,  lie  waa  a  contemporary  of  the  ce'^ 
ebrated  scholar  and  historian,  George  Buchanan ;  and  he 
had  among  his  teachers  John  Mair,  or  Major,  who  had  been 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  brought  home  with 
hira  the  Gallican  theory  of  church  government,  together 
with  radical  opinions  upon  the  right  of  revolution,  and  the 
derivation  of  kingly  authority  from  popular  consent.  MM 
jor  had  also  imbibed  tLe  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  ty-f 
tannicide  ia  a  virtue.  He  was  not  an  able  man ;  yet  he 
may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  development  of 
idndred  opinions  in  the  mind  of  Knox.'  Knox  read  dilii 
gently  Augustme  and  Jerome,  and  heartily  embraced  the 
Reformed  faith.  Beaton  was  assassinated  in  1546  by  coni 
spiratora,  some  of  whom  were  moved  by  resentment  for 
private  injuries,  and  some  by  a  desire  to  deliver  the  country 
from  his  cruelties.  Knox  himself  professes  to  acquiesce 
in  this  event,  so  far  aq  it  waa  providential,  or  the  act  of 
God  ;  though  it  is  evident,  likewise,  that  he  has  httle,  if 
any,  repugnance  towards  it,  considered  as  the  act  of 
man.  The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews.  Knox  joined  them,  with  private  pupils, 
whom  he  was  then  instructing.  There  he  was  called  to 
preach,  and  reluctantly  complied  with  the  imperative 
summons  of  his  bretliren.  But  tiie  castle  was  taken  by 
the  French  ;  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  to  France,  and 
experienced  hard  usage  there.  After  his  release,  he  waa 
■  actively  employed  in  preaching,  principally  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  produced  a  great  effect  by  bis  honesty, 
earnestness,  and  blunt  eloquence.  Not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  ecclesiastical  system  established  by  Cranmer,  he  de^ 
clined  a  bishopric  in  the  English  Church.  During  th« 
reign  of  Mary,  he  was  for  a  while  at  Frankfort,  and  there 
led  the  party  in  the  Church  of  the  exiles,  who  were  op| 
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poaed  to  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  without 
certain  alterations  wliich  they  demanded.  The  most  o( 
this  period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin 
and  the  other  Genevan  preachers,  and  in  active  labor  as 
pastor  of  a  church  composed  of  Enghsh  and  Scotch  resi- 
dents. It  was  at  Geneva  that  he  put  forth  his  unlucky 
pabhcation,  entitled  the  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women;"  a  work 
which  was  specially  aimed,  as  lie  afterwards  explained  to 
JIary  of  Scotland  and  to  Elizabeth,  at  "  the  bloody  Jeze- 
bel "  who  was  then  reigning  in  England,  but  which  denie<l 
tJie  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  as  a  general  proposition 
in  ethics.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which  this 
doctrine  occasioned  him  afterwards,  he  had  the  manliness 
to  refuse  to  retract  it.  His  clumsy  attempts  at  apology, 
for  he  was  even  more  awkward  in  framing  apologies  than 
Luther,  did  not  concihate  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  while  there  was 
war  between  Fi-ance  and  Spain,  the  Scottish  exiles  were 
able  to  come  back  to  their  country.  Knos  returned  in 
1555,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Scottish  Protestant 
lords  united  in  a  solemn  Covenant  to  defend  their  relig- 
ion against  persecution.  The  government  once  more 
renewed  its  repressive  measures,  and  Knox,  who  had  held 
his  meetings  in  vanous  places  with  much  effect,  was  again 
forced  to  leave.  The  Scottish  "  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion "  now  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  put  an  end  to  the 
pei'secution.  The  jealous  feeling  which  was  awakened 
respecting  the  designs  of  France  upon  Scotland,  and  which 
was  augmented  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphin, 
ombined  a  powerful  party  against  the  Kegent,  The 
lortls  and  the  Protestant  preachers  stood  in  opposition  to  I 
the  Queen  and  the  Catholic  dei^y.  Knox  returned  and 
thundered  in  the  pulpit  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish 
worship.  In  Perth  a  sermon  in  der.unciation  rsf  the  wo 
ihip  of  images  was  followed  bj  a  rising  of  wliat  ^nc 
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calls  "  tlie  i-ascal  multitude,"  which  demolished  them,  aaJ 
pulled  down  the  monaateriea.  The  same  thing  was  done 
elsewhere ;  and  tliia  iconoclasm  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Scottish  Reform.  In  the  armed  con- 
test that  ensued,  the  Regent  gained  such  advantages  that 
Elizabeth  waa  rehictantly  obliged  to  fm.'nish  open  assiat- 
I  gnco  to  the  Protestant  party,  to  save  Scotland  from  falling 
[  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Her  position  was  an  era- 
Imrrassing  one  to  herself.  She  detested  Knox  and  bis 
principles.  She  abhorred,  especially,  the  poHtical  theory 
which  the  Scottish  Protestants  avowed  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  subjects  may  take  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign. Yet  the  political  situation  was  such  that  she  was 
obUged,  aa  a  choice  of  evils,  to  render  them  aid.  Tliis 
she  had  done  before  clandestinely.  But  now  the  peril 
was  so  imminent,  that  she  was  forced  to  come  out  in  the 
face  of  day  and  send  her  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lords.  Even  the  King  of  Spain,  the  champion  of  Cathol- 
icbm,  was  so  unwilling  to  see  the  French  masters  of 
Scotland,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  Elizabeth's 
interference.  The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  Leith  and  leave  the  country, 
liuiited  essentially  tlie  prerogatives  of  the  Scottish  sove- 
reign:  war  and  peace  could  not  be  made  without  the  con- 
nent  of  the  Estates.  The  Queen-regent  died  on  the  10th 
[if  June,  1560.  The  Estates  convened  in  August.  The 
Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  was  approved,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  administeiing  of 
the  mass,  or  attendance  upon  it,  was  forbidden — the 
penalty  for  the  third  offense  being  death.  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  August,  1560,  the  Romish  hier- 
srchy  wa.s  supreme ;  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Calvinistic  Protestantism  was  estabhshed  in  its  stead."* 
But  whether  the  Acta  of  Parliament  would  abide  and 
be  effectual  or  not,  "  depended  on  events  yet  to  come." 
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Knox  and  his  fellow-ministers  found  themselves  at  va* 
riance  with  their  lay  supporters  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  the  restraints 
of  which  were  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  lords  and  lairds 
who  had  received  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  alacrity. 
There  was  involved  in  this  dispute  another  question  which 
CAme  up  separately  —  that  of  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  Knox  and  the  preachers  were 
bent  upon  devoting  it  to  the  new  Church,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  ministers,  schools,  and  universities.  To  this 
measure  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  the 
desire  for  the  lands  and  possessions  which  they  were  able 
to  appropriate  at  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  was 
quite  as  potent  as  religious  zeal,  would  not  consent.  The 
new  Church  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  portion 
of  the  property  that  had  belonged  to  the  old.  Knox, 
who  was  skillful  in  penetrating  the  political  schemes  of  his 
adversaries,  gave  his  lay  friends  credit  for  more  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  than  they  really  had.  It  was  a 
weakness  that  sprang  out  of  his  own  simple-hearted  hon- 
esty and  zeal.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  "  Book  of  Dis- 
cipUne  "  and  the  Church  property,  he  saw  their  motives, 
and  gave  free  utterance  to  his  wrath. 

Francis  II.,  the  young  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  died 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1560.  By  this  event,  Catha- 
rine  de  Medici,  who  hated  Mary,  acquired  power,  and  set 
about  the  work  of  mediating  between  the  two  contending 
parties  that  divided  France,  that  she  might  control  them 
both.  Scotland  was  relieved  from  danger  arising  out  of 
the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Guises.  Mary  returned  to  her 
native  kingdom  to  assume  her  crown.  We  need  not  give 
tredence  to  the  extravagant  praises  of  such  admirers  as 
Biantome,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  that  she  was  beautiful  m  person,  of  graceful 
and  winning  manners,  quick-witted,  accomplished,  with 
a  boundless  fund  of  energy,  there  is  no  doubt.     She 
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had  gro^vn  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  corruption 
which  Biiriounded  the  French  conrt,  in  the  society,  if  not 
under  the  influence,  of  Catharine  de  Medici.  Brantome 
himself,  the  licentious  chronicler,  and  Chdtelar,  the  ill- 
Btan'ed  poet,  another  of  her  French  attendants,  who  was 
ai'terwards  beheaded  for  hiding  himself  under  her  bed, 
suggest  in  part  the  character  of  the  associations  in 
which  she  bad  been  placed.  She  came  to  reign  ovei'  a 
kingdom  where  the  strictest  form  of  Calvuiism  had  been 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  No  contrast  can  be  more 
striking  than  that  presented  by  this  youthful  Queen,  fresh 
from  the  gayeties  of  her  "  dear  France  "  and  from  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers  that  thronged  her  steps,  and  the 
homely  and  austere  surroundings  of  her  new  abode. 
Brantome  records  that  she  wept  for  hours  together  on  the 
voyage  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  horses  that  had  been  sent 
to  convey  her  from  Leith  to  Holyrood,  she  again  burst 
into  tears.  The  situation  was  such  that  any  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  newly  established  religion  would  have  been 
futile  and  disastrous  to  herself.  The  Guises  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  civil  contest  in  France,  and  could  not  nndi 
the  work  which  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  had  effected, 
Whatever  hopes  Mary  had  of  either  succeeding  or  sup- 
planting Elizabeth  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a  pre- 
mature exhibition  of  an  anti- Protestant  policy.  Mary 
contented  herself  with  celebrating  mass  in  her  own 
chapel  and  in  other  places  where  she  sojourned.  The 
principal  direction  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  leader  of  the 
Proteatant  nobles.  She  even  united  with  Murray  in 
crusliing  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Catholic  lords,  who,  however,  had  not 
shown  himself  a  steady  or  disinterested  friend  of  the  old 
religion.  The  enthusiastic  admirers  and  apologists  of 
Mary  maint^n  that  she  was  sincerely  in  favor  of  tolera- 
Koii.     They  would  make  her  a  kind  of  apostle  of  religoui 
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liberty.  It  ia  an  imreasonable  stretcli  ot  charity,  how- 
Bver,  to  suppose  that  she  would  not  fram  the  beginning 
have  rejoiced  in  the  restoration,  and,  had  it  been  feasible, 
the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  It  Is  one  of 
her  good  points  that  she  never  forsook  her  ortn  faith 
fi'om  motiveB  of  self-interest,  and  nevei'  swerved  from  hei 
fidelity  to  it,  save  in  one  instance  and  for  a  brief  interval, 
when  she  was  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  Bothwell. 
That  she  should  "  serve  the  time  and  still  commode  her- 
self discreetly  and  gently  with  her  owu  subjects,"  and 
"  in  effect  to  repose  most  on  them  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion," was  tlie  policy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her  in 
France,  aa  we  learn  from  her  faithful  fiiend.  Sir  Jamea 
Melville.'  Her  letters  to  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563,  pkunly  declare 
her  inclinatiou  to  bring  back  the  old  religious  system  to 
its  former  supremacy.  She  steadfastly  withheld  her  as- 
sent from  the  acta  of  Parhament  which  changed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country ;  and  it  was  an  unsettled  constitu- 
tional question  whether  acta  of  this  nature  were  valid 
without  the  sovereign's  approval.  Murray  conducted  the 
government  with  a  view  to  keep  in  check  both  of  the  re- 
ligious parties,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  estabUshment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  protect  Mary  in  the  personal  en* 
joyment  of  her  own  worship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Queen  to  have  mass  ia  her  chapel,, 
and  the  secret  design,  which  Knos  more  and  more  believed 
her  to  cherish,  to  reestablish  popery,  found  in  that  reformer 
in  immovable  antagonist.  His  "  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Religion  in  Scotland,"  that  quaint  and  original 
work,  in  which  he  describes  his  own  career,  narrates  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  great  conflict,  in  which  the  Queen, 
with  her  rare  powers  of  fascination  and  influence,  stood  on 
one  side,  and  he  on  the  other.  When  the  preparations  for 
the  first  mass  were  perceived  (on  ihe  Sith  of  Avguatt 
>  JftflMtn,  p.  S&. 
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1561),  "  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly,"  he  says,  "  began  to 
be  holden ;  and  meu  began  openly  to  speak, '  ahall  that 
idol  be  suffered  again  to  take  place  ivithin  thia  reabn  ? 
It  shall  not.'  "  j  It  was  proposed  that  the  "  idohiter  priest 
should  die  th^  death  according  to  God's  law."  But  Mur- 
ray guarded  the  chapel  door  "  that  none  should  have  en- 
trance to  trouble  the  priest."  Murray's  excuse  was, 
however,  "  that  he  would  stop  all  Scotsmen  to  enter  the 
Biaas."  After  a  httle  while,  the  Protestant  lords,  out  of 
respect  to  tlie  Queen's  declaration  that  her  < 
bound  her  to  adhere  to  the  obnoxious  rite,  were  ( 
to  permit  her  to  do  bo.  They  were  bewitched,  as  Knox 
thought,  by  the  enchantress ;  and  he  inveighed  in  his 
pulpit  against  idolatry,  declaring  that  one  mass  was 
"  more  fearful  unto  hira  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  en- 
emies were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of  purpose 
to  suppress  the  holy  religion."  The  Queen  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interriew,  and  of  her  skill  in 
reasoning,  upon  this  most  intractable  and  powerful  of  all 
the  professors  of  the  new  faith.  None  were  present, 
within  hearing,  but  Murray.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
memorable  conferences  or  debates  which  Knox  had  with 
the  Queen.  We  follow  his  own  narrative.  "  The  Queen," 
lie  says,  "  accused  liim,  that  he  had  raised  a  part  of  her 
eubjecls  against  her  mother  and  against  herself  ;  that  be 
had  written  a  book  against  her  just  authority  —  she 
meant  the  Treatise  against  the  Regimen  of  Women  — 
which  she  had  and  should  cause  the  most  learned  in 
Europe  to  write  against  it ;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  great 
oedition  and  great  slaughter  in  England  ;  and  that  it  was 
Boid  to  her  that  all  that  he  did  was  by  necromancy.  To 
nhich  the  said  John  answered,  'Madam,  it  may  please 
your  majesty  patiently  to  hear  my  simple  answers.  And 
first,'  Bjud  he, '  if  to  teach  the  truth  of  God  in  sincerity, 
il  to  rebuke  idolatry,  and  to  will  a  people  to  worship  God 

1  Knox,  Hitors,  elc.  (GImbow,  1833),  p.  3*7. 
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K.'COfduig  to  His  Word,  be  to  i-aise  subjects  against  theii 
prinoes,  then  cjinnot  I  be  excused  ;  fur  it  lias  pleased  God 
of  His  mercy  to  make  me  one,  among  many,  to  disclose 
unto  this  realm  the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and 
the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  that  Roman  Antichrist.' " 
He  began  with  this  perspicuous  statement  of  his  position. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  pro- 
motes obedience  to  rulers,  and  that  Mary  had  received  ae 
nufeigDed  obedience  from  "  such  as  profess  Christ  Jesus, " 
fts  ever  her  ancestors  had  received  from  their  bishops.  As 
to  his  book,  he  was  ready  to  retract  if  he  could  be  con- 
futed, but  he  felt  able  to  sustain  its  doctrmea  against 
any  ten  who  might  attempt  to  impugn  tliem.  Knox  had 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  liis  cause,  and  no  distrust  of 
his  own  prowess  in  the  defense  of  it.  "  You  think,"  said 
Mary,  "  that  I  have  no  just  authority  ?  "  To  this  direct 
inquiry,  he  replied  by  referring  to  Plato's  "  Republic,"  in 
which  the  philosopher  "  damned  many  things  that  then 
were  maintained  in  the  world ;  "  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  living  quietly  under  the  systems  of  government 
which  he  found  existing.  "  I  have  communicated,"  he 
added,  "  my  judgment  to  the  world ;  if  the  realm  finds 
no  inconveniency  in  the  regimen  of  a  woman,  that  wldch 
they  approve  I  shall  not  further  disallow,  than  within 
my  own  heart,  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live  under 
your  grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero.  And  my 
hope  is  that  as  long  as  that  ye  defile  not  your  hands  ■with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God,  that  neither  I  nor  thai 
book  shall  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority  ;  for,  in  verj- 
deed,  madam,  that  book  was  written  most  especially 
againit  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England."  "  But,"  said 
the  Queen,  "  ye  speak  of  women  in  general."  To  this 
Knox  i-eaponded  that  he  could  be  charged  with  mak- 
ug  no  disturbance,  but  that  his  preaching  in  England  and 
elsewhere  had  promoted  quietness.  As  to  the  charge  of 
necromancy,  he  could  endure  that,  seeing  that  his  Mastei 
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vraa  accused  of  being  "  possessed  with  Beelzebub."  I-eav- 
ing  Knox'a  offensive  book,  Mary  reminded  Lim  that  God 
commands  subjects  to  obey  their  princeB,  and  asked  him 
bow  be  reconciled  bis  conduct  in  persuading  the  people 
"  to  receive  another  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow," 
with  tbat  precept.     Knox  replied  that  subjects  are  not 

•  bound  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  appetite 
of  their  princes,"  and  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Israelites  in -Egypt,  and  to  the  example  of  Daniel,  on 
which  he  dilated  at  some  length.  "  Yea,"  said  she ; 
"  none  of  them  raised  the  sword  against  their  princes." 
Knox  answered  that  still  they  deiued  obedience  to  their 
mandates.  Mary  was  not  to  be  driven  fi-om  her  point, 
and  replied :  "  But  yet  they  resisted  not  by  the  sword." 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  had  not  given  them  the  power 
and  the  means."  "  Tliink  ye,"  said  she,  "  that  subjects 
having  power  may  resist  their  princes  ?  "  "  If  their  princes 
exceed  their  bounds,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  and  do  again-st 
that  wherefore  they  should  be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but 
they  may  be  resisted,  even  by  power ; "  and  he  compared 
this  resistance  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  children  upon  a 
frenzied  father.  "  At  these  words,  the  Queen  stood,  as  it 
were,  amazed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  her  coun- 
tenance altered,  so  tliat  Lord  James  began  to  entreat  her, 
and  to  demand, '  What  has  offended  you.  Madam  ? '  At 
length  she  said,  '  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects 
ihall  obey  you,  and  not  me  ;  and  shall  do  what  they  hst, 
and  not  what  I  command :  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to 
them,  and  not  they  to  me.' "  Knox  demurred  to  this 
conclusion.  "  My  travail  is  that  both  princes  and  sub- 
jects obey  God."  Kings  and  queens  were  to  be  foster- 
fathers  and  nurses  to  the  Kirk.  Excited  by  the  debate, 
Mary  went,  perhaps,  further  than  she  had  designed. 
"  But  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will  nurse.  I  will  defend 
the  Kirk  of   Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kirk  of 

iod."     "  Your  will,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  is  no  reason 
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neitlier  dolli  your  thonglit  make  that  Roman  liarlot  to  be 
the  true  aacl  immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
wonder  not,  Madam,  that  I  call  Rome  a  harlot ;  for  that 
Kirk  is  altogether  polluted  vpith  all  kind  of  spiritual  for- 
nication, as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  manners,"  He  offered 
to  prove  that  the  "  Kirk  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cmcified 
Jesns,  was  not  so  far  removed  from  true  religion  "  as  that 
Kirk  of  Rome  is  declined,"  "  My  conscience,"  said 
Mary,  "  is  not  so."  Conscience,  he  answered,  requires 
knowledge ;  and  be  proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  en- 
joyed no  true  teaching.  Descending  to  particulars,  he 
pronounced  the  mass  "  the  invention  of  man,"  and  there- 
fore "an  abomination  before  God."  To  his  harangue, 
Mary  said :  "  If  they  were  here  whom  I  have  heard,  they 
would  answer  you,"  Knox  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
"  most  learned  Papist  in  Europe  "  were  present,  that  she 
might  learn  "the  vanity  of  the  papistical  religion,"  and 
how  Uttle  ground  it  had  in  the  Word  of  God.  Kaox  de- 
parted, wishing  that  she  might  be  as  great  a  blessing  to 
Scotland  "  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel."  He  remarks  that  she  "  continued  in  lier  massing ; 
and  despised  and  quietly  mocked  all  exhortation,"  Being 
asked  by  his  friends  at  the  time  what  he  thought  of  her, 
he  said :  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty 
wit,  and  an  indurate  heart  {gainst  God  and  his  truth,  my 
judgment  faileth  me."  In  Knox,  as  he  appears  in  these 
interviews,  one  may  behold  the  inciiniation  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Calvinism. 

On  another  occasion  be  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  about  the 
dancing  it  HoljTood.  luiox  said  that  in  the  presence  of 
her  Coimcil  she  was  grave,  but  "  how  soon  soever  the 
French  fillocka,  fiddlers,  and  others  of  that  band  gat  into 
the  house  alone,  then  might  be  seen  skipping  not  very 
comely  for  honest  women."  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  dances  in  yogne  then  would  not  now  be  deemed  verj 
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comely,  even  by  liberal  critics,'  '*  He  was  called  and 
■ccused.  as  one  tliat  had  irreverently  spoken  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  travailed  to  bring  her  into  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  people."  "The  Queen,"  he  saya,  "made  a  long 
harangne,"  to  -which  he  replied  by  repeating  exactly  what 
he  had  eaid  in  the  palpit.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
Balion  he  freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  her  uncles, 
whom  he  styled  "  enemies  to  God  and  unto  liis  Son  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  declined  her  request  that  ho  would  come  and 
make  what  criticisms  he  had  to  make  upon  her  condnet, 
to  her  personally.  He  could  not  wait  upon  individuals, 
but  it  was  his  function  "  to  rebuke  the  sins  and  vices  of 
all "  in  his  sermons,  which  he  invited  her  to  come  and 
hear.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  consent  to  be  silent  in  public 
for  the  sake  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  her  in 
private.  She  showed  her  displeasure.  But  "  the  said 
John  departed  with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance ; 
whereat  some  Papists,  offended,  said,  '  He  is  not  afraid ; ' 
which  heard  of  him,  he  answered,  '  Why  should  the 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear  me  ?  I  have  looked 
in  the  faces  of  many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been 
itraid  above  measure.' " 

The  mass  and  auricnlar  confession  were  not  wholly 
given  up,  especially  in  the  western  districts  south  of  the 
Clyde.  "  The  brethren,"  says  Knox,  "  determined  to 
put  to  their  own  hands,"  and  no  longer  wait  for  lung  or 
Council,  but  "  execute  the  punishment  that  God  had  ap- 
oointed  to  idolaters  in  his  taw,  by  such  means  aa  they 
might,  wherever  they  should  be  apprehended."  The 
)rethron  had  begun  this  work  of  executing  the  law  for 
theniselvea,  when  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Lochleven,  sent 
for  Knox,  He  defended  the  proceeding.  Whei-e  kings 
neglect  their  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  the  people  may 
do  it  for  them,  and  even  restrain  kings,  be  added,  in  casi> 
they  spare  the  wicked  and  oppress  the  innocent.  *«  The 
'  BuitoB,  Iv.  109. 
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examples,"  he  said,  "  are  evident,  for  Samuel  feared  not 
to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  King  of  Amalek,  whom 
King  Saul  had  saved :  neither  spared  Elias  Jezebel's  fake 
prophets  and  Baal's  priests,  albeit  that  King  Ahab  wag 
present.  Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  and  yet  feared  he 
not  to  strike  Cozbi  and  Zimri  "  —  and  he  specified' in  the 
plainest  words  the  sin  of  which  they  were  guilty.  Ks 
informed  Mary  that  she  must  fulfill  her  part  of  "  the 
mutual  contract,"  if  she  expected  to  get  obedience  from 
her  subjects.^  "  The  said  John  left  her,"  but,  much  to 
his  surprise,  early  the  next  morning,  she  sent  for  him 
again.  He  met  her  "  at  the  hawking,  by  West  Kincross, 
Whether  it  was  the  night's  sleep,  or  deep  dissimulation, 
that  made  her  to  forget  her  former  anger,  wise  men  may 
doubt."  She  conversed  with  him  in  a  familiar  and  confi- 
dential style,  asking  his  good  offices  to  restore  peace  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  his  wife ;  and  wound  up 
the  conference  by  alluding  to  the  interview  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  by  promising  "  to  minister  justice  "  as 
he  had  required.  Many  arrests  were  actually  made,  ap^ 
parently  in  pursuance  of  her  promise.  But  from  about 
this  time  (1563),  symptoms  of  a  Romish  reaction  were 
manifest.  The  Queen's  influence  began  to  have  its  effect. 
Knox  was  not  ignorant  of  her  communications  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Papal  Court ;  for  he  had  his  own 
correspondence  on  the  continent.^  From  this  time  Knox 
and  the  Queen  were  really  engaged  in  a  contest,  each  for 
the  extermination  of  the  other.^  When  it  was  known 
that  she  was  considering  the  question  of  a  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  or  with  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of 
Philip  II.,  and  when  Knox  found  the  Protestant  nobles 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  hesi- 
cate  to  thunder  in  the  pulpit  against  the  scheme,  and  to 
predict  direful  consequences,  should  the  nobles  allow  it  to 
be  carried  out.     Exasperated  at  this  new  interference! 

^  Birtory,  p.  985.  <  Bartjn,  iv.  S19.  *  Ibid 
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the  Queen  summoned  him  to  her  presence,  and  with  pas- 
sionate outbursts  of  weeping,  denounced  his  impertinent 
meddling  \vith  affairs  that  did  not  belong  to  Uini.  Kaox 
maintained  his  imperturbable  coolness,  although  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  her  weep,  since 
that  he  could  not,  without  pain,  see  the  tears  of  his  own 
boys  when  he  chastised  them.  Dismissed  from  the 
Queen's  presence,  he  was  detained  for  a  while  in  the  adja- 
cent room,  where  he  "  merrily  "  uttered  a  quaint  homily 
to  the  ladies  of  the  court  on  their  "  gay  gear  "  and  on  the 
haroc  that  death  would  make  with  their  fiesh  and  all 
their  finery ;  a  speech  in  a  tone  that  has  been  aptly 
likened  to  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Hamlet. 

In  the  summer  of  1568,  daring  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  from  Edinburgh,  her  followers  who  were  left  be- 
hind, attempted  to  hold  mass  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood. 
An  unusual  number  from  the  town  joined  them.  "  Divers 
of  the  bretliren,  being  sore  offended,  consulted  how  to  re- 
dress that  enormity."  They  resorted  to  the  spot  in  order 
to  note  down  the  names  of  such  as  might  come  to  partici- 
pate in  the  unlawful  rite.  It  appears  that  the  chapel  door 
was  burst  open,  "  whereat,  the  priest  and  the  French 
dames,  being  affrayed,  made  the  shout  to  be  sent  to  the 
town."  Two  of  the  party  were  indicted  "  for  carrying 
pistols  within  the  burgh,  convention  of  lieges  at  the 
palace,  and  invasion  of  the  Queen's  servants."  Knox, 
who  had  been  clothed  with  authority  to  summon  the 
faithful  together  in  any  grave  emergency,  issued  a  circular 
calling  upon  them  to  be  in  Edinburgh  on  the  day  which 
had  been  designated  for  the  trial.  The  Queen  imagined 
that  she  had  now  caught  him  in  a  plain  violation  of  the 
law.  Ho  was  required  to  appear  before  her  and  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  were  joined  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  government  officers  and  nobles.  He  gives  a 
graphio  description  of   the  scene  and  of    tlie  coUoquiea 
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that  took  place.  He  etates  also  that  "  the  bruit  liaing  in 
the  town  that  John  Knox  waa  seut  for  by  tbe  Queeu,  the 
brethren  of  the  Kirk  followed  in  such  number  that  the 
inner  close  was  full,  aud  all  the  stairs,  even  to  the  cham- 
ber door  where  the  Queen  and  Council  sat,"  This  gather- 
ing of  his  supporters  would,  of  itself,  disincline  the  Coun- 
cil to  molest  him;  but,  independently  of  the  immediat* 
danger  attending  such  a  step,  the  Protestant  lords,  the 
Bubtle  and  unprincipled  Lethingtou,  for  example,  howerei 
they  might  charge  him  with  fanaticism,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility  towards  him. 
He  had  leave  to  depart,  but  did  not  go  until  he  had 
turned  to  the  Queen  and  prayed  that  "  God  would  purge 
her  heart  from  Popery  and  preserve  her  from  the  counsel 
of  flatterers."  It  is  a  mark  of  the  steadfast  honesty  of 
Knox  that  he  broke  off  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  with 
Murray,  whom  he  honored  and  loved,  but  whom  be 
blamed,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  lords,  for  neglect- 
ing, in  the  Parliament  of  1563,  the  first  Parliament  after 
the  Queen's  arrival,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
1560,  and  the  estabhshment  of  the  Protestant  religion.^ 
The  principal  business  done  at  that  session  was  to  give 
a  legal  security  to  the  appropriations  that  had  been  made 
of  the  church  lands,  by  which  the  nobles  had  so  much 
profited.  It  was  a  short  time  after  this  meeting  of  Par- 
liament that  Knox  preached  the  famous  sermon  to  winch 
we  have  referred,  on  the  Queen's  marriage. 

The  gloomy  prospects  of  the  cause  of  reform  led  lijiox 
to  adopt  a  form  of  public  prayer  for  the  Queen,  in  which 
-he  Almighty  was  besought  to  "  deliver  her  from  the 
bondage  and  thraldom  of  Satan,"  and  thus  save  the  realm 
"  from  that  plague  and  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows 
idolatry,"  as  well  as  her  own  sool  from  "that  eternal 
4anmation  which  abides  all  obstinate  and  impenitent  unto 
*Jie  end."  At  an  assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  the  summer  of 
1  UcCrie,  p.  >u. 
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L564,  the  propriety  of  this  prayer  came  up  for  discuasio*. 
At  this  meetiDg  the  lay  lords,  Murmy,  Hamiltou,  Argyle. 
Morton,  Lethiugton,  and  others,  enttired  into  debate  with 
the  clerical  leaders  on  thia  Cjueation  and  on  the  projier 
treatment  of  the  Queen.  But  Kuox  and  his  aasociatea 
asserted  that  the  mass  is  idolatry,  and,  by  Old  Testa- 
ment law  and  precedents,  must  be  punished  with  death. 
No  vote  was  taken ;  but  it  was  aoou  evident  to  the  lay 
leaders  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  middle  party, 
and  no  hope  that  the  Queen  would  abandon  her  "  idol- 
atry." 

It  is  obvious  that  Knox  and  his  followers  were  no  dis- 
dples  of  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, deserve  to  be  noticed.  First,  there  was  no  kingdom 
where  Roman  Cathohcs  having  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Calvinists  of  Scotland  would  have  endured  for  a 
moment  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The  story  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  shows  what  the  Cathohc  party  demanded, 
even  when  there  was  a  powerful  minority  opposed  to 
them.  Secondly,  Knox  and  his  associates  were  well  con- 
vinced that  the  Queen,  notmthstanding  her  fair  profes- 
sions, only  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  extirpat-e 
them  and  to  bring  back  the  papal  system,  the  abolition 
of  which  she  did  not  concede  to  be  legal.  But,  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  in 
the  eyes  of  Knox,  were  idolatry  which  must  be  capitally 
punished  and  utterly  suppressed ;  otherwise  the  judgmenti 
of  heaven  would  fall  on  the  land.  He  attributed  the 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  th« 
Qneeo's  ma3S. 

The  Protestants  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  feeling 
that  their  cause  was  being  cautiously  undermined.  They 
r&tched  with  eager  attention  the  various  negotiations 
h»  ring  respect  to  the  Queen's  marriage.  Had  they  been 
J  nlly  aware  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  effect  a  mar- 
i.'^e  between  Miiry  and  Don  Carlos   of    Spain,   whiob 
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were  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  Catharine  de 
Medici,  through  her  jealousy  of  tho  house  of  Guise,  they 
would  have  been  filled  with  alarm  and  indignation.  The 
propositions  of  Elizabeth,  including  that  of  a  marriage 
o£  Mary  to  Leicester,  fell  to  the  ground.  How  far  the 
English  Queen  was  sincere  in  them  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  since  even  her  most  siigacioua  advisers  could  not 
fathom  her  duplicity.  One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Eliza- 
beth's matrimonial  schemes  for  Mary  was  the  steady  re- 
fusal of  the  former  definitely  to  guarantee  the  succession 
to  her  sister  of  Scotland.  She  meant  to  retmn  this  safe- 
guard for  her  life  in  her  own  hands.  All  plans  of  this  sort 
were  cut  off  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley.  It  was  a 
case  of  mutual  love  at  first  sight.  Darnley  was  Mary's 
cousin,  and  the  grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  she  married  after 
the  death  of  her  firat  husband,  James  IV,  Mary  was 
charmed  with  his  personal  appearance  —  his  tall  form, 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  smooth,  handsome 
face.  Damley  was  a  Catholic.  Murray  and  the  Prot- 
estants opposed  the  marriage  as  a  decisive  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  old  reUg^on.  They  complained  that 
the  laws  against  idolatry  were  not  enforced.  Mary  had 
taken  a  husband  without  consulting  her  Parliament,  which 
if  not  illegal,  was  indecorous ;  and  she  had  proclaimed 
lijiri  aa  King  of  Scots,  which  was  considered  an  unconsti- 
tutional act,^  The  Queen  had  married  against  the  remou- 
Btrance  of  Elizabetli  and  had  incurred  her  displeasure. 
The  hopes  of  Mary  centered  in  the  King  of  Spain  and  her 
other  hiends  on  the  continent.  The  discontented  barons, 
with  Murray  at  their  head,  took  up  arms,  but  not  receiv- 
ing the  promised  aid  from  England,  their  forces  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  fly  across  the 
border.  Just  at  this  juncture,  it  was  apprehended  that 
France  and  Spain  wodd  join  hands  Id  a  common  attack 
>  BtLrtoO'  V.  ITS. 
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npon  ProteBtantiBm.'  It  was  supposed,  though  eiTDU» 
ously,  that  Catharine  de  Medici  aiid  her  sou  had  signed  a 
league  at  Bayonne,  at  the  instigation  of  Alva,  for  this 
end.  It  waa  believed,  also,  that  Mary  had  formally  at- 
tached her  signature  to  the  same  bond.  The  poHtical  sit- 
uation was  HO  perilous  for  EngUind  and  EngUah  Protea- 
tautiaiu  tliat  Elizabeth  was  led  fabely  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  Murray  and  his  enterpriae.  Had  Damley 
been  an  able  man,  and  had  his  Queen  been  possessed  of  a 
wiadora  and  self-control  equal  to  her  acuteness  and  -vivac- 
ity, the  Bubsequeut  histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  of  England 
too,  would  have  been  essentially  altered.  But  it  took  but 
a  short  time  for  the  incompatibility  between  Mary  and 
Darnley  to  manifest  itself.  Elated  by  hia  elevation,  he  of- 
fended the  nobles  by  his  inaolence  and  airs  of  superiority. 
Hia  di'unkenness  and  other  tow  vices  soon  di^usted,  and  at 
length  completely  alienated  hia  wife.  Mary  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  bestow  ao  many  marks  of  favor  on  Ilizzio, 
an  Italian  whom  she  had  made  her  Secretary,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  nobility.  They  de- 
spised him  as  an  upstai't  and  an  adventurer  who  had 
usurped  that  place  in  the  counsela  and  good  gracea  of  the 
Queen  which  belonged  to  themselves.  Rizzio  bad  pro- 
moted the  marriage  with  Darnley.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  props  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction.  Parlia- 
ment was  about  to  assemble,  "  the  spiritual  estatei"  tc 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Mary  herself,  "  being  placed  there 
ill  the  ancient  manner,  tending  tx)  have  done  some  good 
anent  restoring  the  auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded 
against  our  rebels  according  to  their  demerits."  ^  The 
estates  of  Murray  and  his  confederates  were  to  be  for- 
feited. On  the  Dth  of  March,  1566,  Rizzio  was  mur- 
dered as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  which  Darnley  on  the  one 

I  Muy  had  applied  la  the  Kin^  of  Spaio  for  belp  ■gaioBt  her  ftubjecU.     Out 
»ck,  Uary  and  her  Accaitn,  i.  lU. 

3  Letter  of  Marj-  to  ber  Councillor,  (he  Biabop  of  Roa>,  la  LibtaoS,  i   US 
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part,  who  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  Rutliven 
and  other  Protestant  lords  on  the  other,  who  were  enraged 
at  the  influence  acquired  by  Rizzio,  were  the  authors  ami 
executore,  Damley  was  angry  that  the  crown  matrJ- 
monial  was  withheld  from  him.  It  was  Ktipuhttcd  in  a 
secTet  agreement  of  Darnley  with  the  lords  that.the  ban- 
ished nobles  shonld  be  restored  and  the  Protestant  religion 
maintained.  Rizzio  was  dragged  out  of  the  apartment 
in  which  the  Qneen  was  supping,  and  slain  in  the  adja- 
cent room.  It  waa  only  three  months  before  the  birth 
of  the  Queen's  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  whose  life,  as 
well  03  the  life  of  his  mother,  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril  by  this  scene  of  brutal  violence.  The  Queen'a 
power  of  dissembling  now  served  her  well.  She  won  the 
feeble  Damley  to  a  cooperation  with  her  scheme,  and  es- 
caping on  Monday,  at  midnight,  from  Holyrood  —  the 
murder  of  Rizzio  was  on  Saturday  evening  —  she  rode  for 
five  hours  on  horseback,  and  reached  the  strong  fortreas 
of  Dunbar  at  daylight.  The  banished  lords  had  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  murder.  The 
new  turn  that  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  Queen's  bold 
and  succeesful  movement  obliged  Morton,  and  the  other 
lords  wlio  bad  been  directly  participant  in  the  destruction 
of  Rizzio,  to  take  refuge  for  a  while  in  England.  The 
others,  including  Murray,  were  received  into  favor.  From 
this  time,  as  we  follow  this  tragic  history,  we  tread  at 
almost  every  step  upon  disputed  ground.  Around  these 
transactions  there  have  gathered  the  conflicting  sympa- 
thies of  religious  parties,  not  to  speak  of  the  personal  feel- 
ijigs  which  cluster  about  events  of  pathetic  interest,  events 
wiiich  have  been  selected  by  great  poets  as  an  appropriote 

-  theme  for  the  drama.  But  there  are  some  leading  facts 
that  are  fully  ascertained,  and  whether  they  are  in  every 
MSB  admitted  or  not,  they  cannot  plausibly  be  dieputeil. 
One  of  these  facta  is  the  complete  estrangement  of  the 

'  Queen  from  Damley.     He  bad  been  mean  and  trencher 
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on*  enongh  to  appear  before  the  council  and  Bolemnly  U 
afBrm,  what  everybody  knew  to  be  false,  that  he  had  had 
no  concBm  in  the  slaying  of  Rizzio.  He  ineorred  the 
Tindictive  hatred  of  all  who  had  been  his  confederates  in 
t]i«  coinniisaiuti  of  that  act.  But  Mary  took  no  pains  to 
conceal,  she  rather  took  pains  to  manifest  publicly,  her 
thorough  dislike  and  contempt  for  him.  He  was  despised 
and  shunned  by  all.  The  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards 
James  VI,  of  Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England,  which 
took  place  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1566,  did  not  afEect  the  relations  of  his  parents  to  one 
another.  The  repugnance  with  which  Mary  regarded 
Damley  v/aa  known  to  everybody,  and  was  reported  to 
foreign  courts.  Another  fact  la  her  growing  fondness  for 
Botliwell,  wliich  was,  also,  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, and  was  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs.  Both- 
woll  was  a  brave,  adventurous,  resolute  man,  with  some 
exterior  polish  acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  but  nn- 
■crupulous  and  unprincipled.  Though  connected  with 
the  Protestant  aide,  he  had  stood  faithfully  by  the  Queen 
Ri'gont,  Mary's  mother,  and  by  Mary  herself.  He  had 
taki'ii  no  [>art  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  but  on  that  ooca- 
«inn  had  hiinaelf  escaped  from  Holyi-ood.  and  had  lent 
ht'V  lintnly  and  offoctive  assistance.  Although  the  fact 
is  Htill  cjuostioned  by  Mary's  enthusiastic  defenders,  it  is 
tit^vortholoM  ostablialied  that  her  attachment  to  him  grew 
Into  an  owrpowftring  passion.'  Bothwell  had  a  wife  to 
wlioni  ho  hml  not  long  been  married ;  Mary  had  a  Inis- 
Iwnd,  Snob  vrrrp  the  bindnmces  in  the  way  of  tbeii 
uiiiiMi.  It  VTHs  atHrmed  subsequently  by  Argyle  and 
lluiitU'v  thnt  tlu'y,  t(^>ther  with  Bothwell,  Mnrray.  and 
X  «'ltu»nli«i,  ustnl  Lhp  disaffection  of  the  Queen  towards  her 
husKviid  M  A  mcMis  of  obtaining  her  consent  to  the  par- 
iliui  nml  n^lura  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  in  banish- 
wm\i  *sa  RdWWit  of  t  in  the  death  of  Rizzio 
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Ihey  began  by  proposing  to  her  a  divorce,  but  "  tbe  one 
thing  clear  b  that  a  promise  was  made  to  rid  the  Queen  of 
her  unendm-able  husband,  and  that  without  a  divorce."  ' 
Morton  was  allowed  to  return,  but  refused  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  plot,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  a  written 
authorization  from  Mary,  which  could  not  be  procured.' 
Murray  claimed  with  truth  that  he  never  entered  into  an 
engagement  for  the  murder  of  Damley  ;  but  Lethington, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  had 
aaid  that  Muri'ay  would  "look  through  his  fingers"  — 
that  is,  stand  off  and  not  interfere.  Whether  Murray  waa 
aware  of  the  plot,  and  waa  willing  to  have  it  succeed  by 
other  hands  than  his  own,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
determined.  The  Queen,  just  before,  gave  a  striking 
proof  of  her  affection  for  Bothwell  by  paying  hiin  a  visit 
when  he  waa  ill,  at  the  peril  of  her  own  hfe.  Damtey 
had  been  taken  ill  and  went  to  Gla^ow,  where  he  was 
cared  for  unde.r  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  old  Earl  of 
Lennox.  The  Queen  announced  her  purpose  to  visit 
him.  She  made  the  visit,  and  after  they  met,  a  conver- 
sation occurred  between  Damley  and  Crawford,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  Lennox,  whom  tlie  latter  had  in- 
structed to  obsen^e  and  report  whatever  he  saw  and  heard. 
The  Queen  had  arranged  with  Damley  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  Craigmillar  Castle  and  there  receive  medical 
treatment.  Both  Crawford  and  Damley  expressed  to 
one  another  their  dislike  of  this  arrangement,  in  such 
terms  as  imply  a  suspicion  that  evil,  even  murder,  might 
[lossibly  be  intended.  Damley  expressed  to  Mary  hia 
penitence,  and  Iiis  ardent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  relations  between  them.  She  met  his  advances  ap- 
pai-ently  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  gave  him  fair  promises. 
A  few  days  later  he  ivas  removed  to  Edinburgh,  but  in- 

>  See  Barton,  iv.  333  uq. 

'  UortoQ,  In  tbe  coufeesion  ttiat  hs  made  before  hia 
<ru  urged  by  Bothwell  to  join  In  Ihe  plol,  And  said,  ai 
las  U 10  the  Queen:  "She  wm  tbe  doer 'Juccot." 
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ttead  of  bung  taken  to  Craigmillar,  or  to  Holjrood,  be 
was  conveyed  to  a  place  close  to  the  city  wall,  called  tbe 
Kirt(-of-fiold,  to  an  oninfaabited  boaae  tbat  belonged  to 
Robert  Balfoar,  a  dependant  of  Bothwell,  seyeral  rooms 
of  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  King's  reception.  The 
Qaeen  slept  several  nights  in  the  room  under  Damley's 
apartmi^'nt ;  but  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  Febniarj, 
1067)  she  left  his  bedside  to  attend  the  festivities  con- 
nected ivith  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  servants  at  Holy- 
tood.  Tluit  night  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
which  Bothwetl  and  his  followeia  had  placed  in  the 
Queen's  bedroom,  under  Damley.  His  body  was  found 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  Whether  he  was  stran- 
gled, or  othorwise  killed,  before  the  explosion  or  not,  is 
still  a  controverted  point.  The  conspirators  had  provided 
thamsulves  with  false  keys  and  had  deliberately  perfected 
all  their  arrangements.  Whether  or  not  the  Queen  waa 
privy  to  the  murder,  her  conduct  afterwards  was  suffi- 
(uently  imprudent  to  confirm  tlie  worst  suspicions.  Both- 
well,  who  was  known  to  bo  tbe  principal  criminal,  waa 
shiclik'd  by  a  trial  so  conducted  as  to  be  nothing  short  of 
a  mockery  of  justice.'  Instead  of  experiencing  her  dis- 
pleasure, ho  rose  still  higher  in  her  favor,  and  was  honored 
with  an  accumulation  of  offices  which  rendered  Iiim  the 
moat  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  great 
event  is  the  abduction  of  tlie  Queen  by  Bothwell,  who, 
at  tlio  head  of  a  body  of  retainers,  stopped  her  on  het 
way,  and  without  any  resistance  on  her  part,  conducted 
her  to  Stiriiiig  Castle.  Previously,  at  a  supper  which  he 
gave  in  t^Iinbui'gh,  possibly  through  the  fear  that  he  in- 
spired, he  had  prevailed  on  most  of  the  first  men  of  Scot- 
land to  sign  a  paper  recommending  the  Queen  to  marry 
him.  Ill  Mary's  own  account  of  her  capture  and  of  the 
occurrences   at  Stirling,  she  represents   that  force  wa» 

>  MelvJIla  >^l  tlikC  evorj'bodjr  aiupecleil  Itotbiretl  ot  Ihe  murier.     Mfrmin 
t-tt- 
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luetl,  but  merely  to  siicb  a  degree,  and  aceompariial  with 
Biicli  protestations  of  love  —  which  liad  the  more  eEEect 
from  Lev  sense  of  the  great  ser\'ices  he  had  rendered  her 
—  that  she  could  only  forgive  her  suitor  for  this  excess 
and  impatience  of  affection.  Sir  James  Melville,  her 
faithful  friend,  who  had  warned  her,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  against  marrying  Bothwell,  was  with  her  when  she 
was  stopped  by  liira ;  and  he  dryly  remarks  that  Cap- 
tain Blackader,  who  captured  him,  told  him  "  that  it  was 
with  the  Queen's  own  consent."'  Spottiawoode,  who  wrote 
hia  history  at  the  request  of  James  I.,  her  son,  says  that 
"  No  men  doubted  but  this  was  done  by  her  own  liking 
and  consent."^  Bothwell  was  divorced  from  hia  wife, 
and  the  public  wedding  that  united  him  to  the  Queen 
followed.  He  now  governed  with  a  high  hand.  Mary 
herself,  to  her  own  coat,  soon  became  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  coarse  and  despotic  nature,  and  was 
an  unhappy  wife.  Meautimo  the  principal  barons  were 
combining  and  preparing  to  crush  Bothwell,  and  they 
entered  into  communication  with  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
they  sought  assistance.  At  Carberry  Hili  the  forcea  of 
Bothwell  and  the  array  collected  by  the  lords  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other.  But  a  battle  was  avoided  by 
the  surrender  of  Mary,  after  a  long  parley  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  arrangement  which  permitted  the  escape  of 
Bothwell,  She  was  led  to  Edinburgh,  and  treated  with 
great  personal  indignity,  especially  by  tlie  people,  who 
generally  believed  in  her  criminahty.  From  there  she 
was  taken  as  a  pnsoner  to  Lochleven.  The  lords  had  in- 
tercepted a  letter,  as  they  asserted,  from  Mary  to  Both- 
well,  which  showed  that  her  passion  for  him  had  not 
abated.  Sir  James  Melville,  speaking  of  a  letter  to  the 
Queen  from  the  Laird  of  Grange,  written  at  this  time, 
\j,ja :  "  It  contained  many  other  loving  and  humble  ad- 

1  Stenoin,  p.  ISS. 

*  BiitofTi  of  the  CharA  tf  aeotiainl  (Bdinb.  ed.,  lUI ),  U.  SI 
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monitdoiis,  wbicli  made  her  bitterly  to  weep, /or  she  couhi 
not  do  that  so  haatUif  which  process  of  time  might  have 
aecomplished,"  tliat  is,  "put  him  [Eothwell]  clean  out  of 
mind." '  Tliia  is  one  among  the  abundant  proofs  that 
whatever  constraint  had  been  put  upon  her  raovementa 
by  Bothwell,  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  him  was  the 
in£atuatioii  of  her  own  heai-t. 
V^The  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch  rest  upon  evi- 
dence which  is  independent  of  the  famous  "  casket  let- 
ters "  —  the  lettera  and  love-sonnets  addressed  by  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  together  with  contracts  of  marriage  between 
thera,  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  found  in  a  silver  casket, 
that  Bothwell,  after  his  flight,  vainly  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  If  the  casket  lettera 
are  genuine,  they  prove  incontestably  that  in  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  Mary  was  an  accomplice  before  the  act. 
The  genuineness  of  them  has  been  more  or  less  elab- 
orately discussed,  and  has  been  maintained  by  the  most 
eminent  historians,  as  Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,  Burton, 
Mackintosh,  Mignet,  Ranke.  Their  gemiinenesa  has  been 
defended  lately  by  Mr.  Fronde,  in  his  "  History  of 
England,"  The  most  acute  of  the  writers  on  the 
other  side  is  Mr.  Hosack,  the  author  of  a  recent  work 
upon  Mary  and  her  accnsere.^  No  candid  critic  can  deny, 
whatever  may  be  his  final  verdict,  that  the  letters  contain 
many  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  counterf^ter  to  invent,  and  that 
the  scmtiny  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish 
Privy  Council,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  English 
Privy  Council  was  such  that,  if  they  were  forged,  it  is 
jard  to  acconnt  for  the  failure  to  detect  the  imposture. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  Murray,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  immaculate  person  that  he  is 
tometimea  considered  to  have  been,  must  have  been  black 

1  Mtmoirt,  p.  laS. 

*  Mary  Queen  0/ Scoli  and  ktr  Acauen,    Bf  John  BoMck,  Buriatar  at  Iaib 
3d  edition,    S  volii.    London,  IBTO. 
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Indeed  if  theae  documents,  which  he  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  his  eister,  were  foiled.  But  Murray  is 
praised  not  only  by  his  personal  adlierenta  aud  by  liia  party, 
but  by  men  Hke  Spottiswoode  and  Melville.'  Rauke,  who 
considers  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  though  somewhat  al- 
tei'ed  in  passing  through  the  vai'ious  translations,  still 
hesitates  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Queen's 
foreknowledge  of  the  murder.  Another  interpretation  of 
the  matter  wiis  broached  —  that  Mary  was  actually  be- 
coming drawn  to  her  penitent  husband,  that  their  recon- 
ciliation waa  sincere  ;  and  that  Bothwell,  aeeing  the  danger 
that  his  prize  would  shp  from  his  grasp,  hastened  the 
consummation  of  his  plot.  Kanke  observes  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  belongs  to  the  poet  who  can  open 
up  the  depths  of  the  heart,  those  abysses  in  which  the 
storms  of  passion  rage,  and  actions  are  born  which 
Hd  defiance  to  law  and  to  morality,  and  yet  have 
deep  roots  m  the  human  soul.*  It  doea  not  appear, 
however,  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
genuineness  ol  the  casket  letters,  as  Kanke  affirms  it, 
with  any  other  supposition  than  Mary's  complicity  in 
the  plot  in  which  Bothwell  was  the  chief  actor.  Thera 
is  decisive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  materially  m^ 
terpolated,* 

1  "  A  nun  truly  good,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  amangil  [hi  beit  garranon 
that  this  kingdom  hstli  enjoyed,  and,  itiertfore,  to  this  day  bonoml  witb  tb* 
Ullo  of  'IbegoodRfpcnI.'"  — SpoUi?»oode,  niiUny  of  tlic  Church  a/ Scotland, 
iL  121. 

^  Enslitehe  Gteh.,  i.  SS7.  Of  the  sbdactlon  of  Mary,  Ranks  sayi :  "Halt 
Ireiwillig,  b»1b  gczwungeo,  gEricth  ale  in  seine  Gewalt,  und  dadunb  in  di* 
Nothwendlgkeit,  ihm  ihre  Hand  zu  geben  "  (p.  369). 

'  Burtaa,  v.  181.  As  to  the  vexed  qunttons  of  the  gnilt  oi  innocence  of  Uaiy, 
and  of  the  geouinenan  oF  tbe  ca«ket  documents,  queitions  that  Etill  interul 
the  ininda  ol  men,  notirilligtandiDg  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  judgment  upon 
the  frivoli^  of  the  whole  inqniiy,  the  recent  wotke  ot  Bnrton  on  the  one  aide, 
tnd  of  HosBck  on  the  other,  fortunately  preaenl  the  case  eo  adequately  that 
(veiy  reader  can  form  a  concloaion  for  bitnielf.  I^WEon'e  edition  of  ffiehop 
Kt\ai'taiiloryo/lhtAffalno/Ch«iiAand  Slalt  in  SaHlaiuHprinlM  tor  th( 
epottiswoode  Soc.,1815),  a  work  favorable  to  Ua.y,  presenta  In  the  editiir'i 
L>  Qotea  a  Urg«  imouat  ot  vtlnabte  material.    Buchanao,  in  hi*  HitUrg. 
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At  Lochleven,"  Mary  signed  two  documents,  the  one 
abdicating  the  thi'one,  the  otlier  appointing  Murray  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  her  child.  From  tliis  date, 
in  public  records,  the  reign  of  Jamea  VI.  commences. 
The  infant  King  was  crowned  at  Stirling,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1567. 

In  December,  a  Parliament  aaaembled,  which  confii-raed 
the  Acts  of  1560  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism. 
From  this  time  the  ne.v  Erk  was  able  to  set  on  foot  a 
more  efficient  diacipline  than  had  been  possible  before. 
One  sign  of  the  change  was  tlie  ecclesiastical  censure  to 
which  all  publications  were  subjected.  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  lay 
eldership  has  a  prominent  pla^e.  In  1578,  the  "  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  "  embodied  the  complete  Presbjiierian 
hierarchy,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  through  the 
presbyteries  and  provincial  synods  up  to  the  General  As- 
Bemblj,  which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  re- 
tained, whose  function  it  was  to  carry  out  the  measures 
of  the  Assembly.     At  Frankfort,  Knos  had  composed  a 

but  SBpecially  Id  Ilia  Dtfectian  of  lAe  Actioiu  ef  Mary  Qufen  nfSeeti,  whicb 
wu  written  under  (ha  luspitcB  uE  Murray,  nude  a  riictorical,  yel  powerful  lod 
effective  attack,  wliicb  reSects  the  popular  teding,  adverw  to  Mary,  tliit  ex- 
isted at  the  time  in  Bcolland.  Le^ly's  i>^nre  of  the  Honor  of  ifnry,  hy  one 
of  her  zealous  adherents,  wa<  a  plea  on  the  otlier  side.  He  irns  fallotvvd  by 
other  advocates  of  Mary  on  the  continent  DeTliou,  the  grent  French  hi^oriaa, 
believed  with  Buchanan,  and  could  not  be  induced  by  Jamea  I.  to  retract  bia 
verdict  ij^nut  llie  King'a  mother.  Csradec,  the  Engliub  bislongn  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  maintained  her  innocence.  Anderson  and  others  pub- 
lli>hed  the  docnmenti.  Keilh  and  Goodall  wrote  ui  favor  of  Mary.  T^ler, 
Wbilaber,  and  Chalmers,  ar^raed  on  the  same  aide.  Bobeitwn  appended  to  the 
third  volume  of  hia  Biitory  of  Scotlnnil  a  caretiUly  studied  DUiertation  on 
King  Bmn/'M  Hunlcr,  to  which  he  considers  that  Mary  was  privy;  and  Huma 
maintained  the  same  view  in  hia  fonrlh  volume,  in  the  text  and  in  an  elaborate 
nate.  Both  contend  for  the  genuiueDess  of  the  casliet  docnmenta.  Gilbert 
Bluail:  replied  to  Kobertson.  An  estenstve  discuaaion,  in  agreement  with  the 
liewa  of  Hume  nnd  Kubcrlson,  fills  two  volumes  of  Malcolm  Laiog's  Bit- 
lory  ofSoBllaad.  Prince  Alexander  LabBaofi  published,  in  1SJ4,  a  collection 
in  seven  Tolumei,  o(  Qneen  Mary's  Letters.  Mr.  Froudc'a  condemnation  of 
Mary  baa  lately  revived  Ihe  cDntrDTerey.  Mnry  Queen  of  ScoU  and  htr  lalia 
Engiith  /7i(toria»,  by  Jsmea  F.&Ieline  {New  York,  I8T3),  is  a  polemical  wort 
•a^nst  Fruade. 
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book  of  devotion  for  public  woreliip,  which  he  used  in  his 
ehurch  at  Geneva  :  "  The  Forme  of  Prayers  and  Minia- 
tration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.,  used  in  the  English  Con- 
gregation at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  John  Calvin."  Thia,  with  a  few- 
changes,  became  the  "  Book  of  Common  Order  "  for  the 
Scottish  Church.  It  contains  no  form  of  absolution.  It 
includes  a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  difft^rs  fi-om  that 
which  Parliament  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted. 
This  new  Confession  is  derived  from  Calvin's  Catechism, 
relating  to  the  Apostle's  Creed.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sa:Crament  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Lutheran  and  the  earlier  Zwinglian 
theory.  There  was  a  general  form  of  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy persons  from  the  Lord's  table,  in  connection  with 
the  ministration  of  the  Sacrament.  This  was  called 
excommunication  or  "  fencing  of  the  tables."  Maniages, 
as  well  as  baptisms,  were  celebiated  in  church  and  on 
Sundays'.  Thia  "  Book  of  Common  Order  "  continued  in 
use  for  about  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  dropped,  in 
connection  with  the  contest  against  the  Eughsh  Prayer 
Book.  After  the  Pi-eabyterian  system  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly,  the  old  polity  of  the  Church  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  bishops,  and  also 
abbots  and  priors ;  these  places  being  filled,  after  1560, 
by  Protestants,  and  Boraetiraes  by  lajinen.  In  1572,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authoritiea 
ahat  the  old  names  and  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops 
should  continue,  although  the  incumbents  were  to  have 
no  power  gi'eater  than  that  of  superintendents,  and  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  Kirk  and  General  Assembly  in  spirit- 
ual things  as  they  were  to  the  King  in  things  temporal. 
The  tempomhtiea  of  the  sees  had  mostly  flowed  into  the 
hands  of  laymen.  Thia  was  what  Knos  condemned ;  the 
revival  of  episcopacy,  in  the  shadowy  form  just  described, 
Rppears  to  have  excited  in  him  httle  or  no  opposition.' 

fmuan  UcCtie,  p.  326  seq.,  vith  Gurtoa,  v.  31S      The  documenU  mu 
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Aiter  about  twenty  years,  the  Presbyterian  system,  pur« 
and  Bimple,  waa  established,  under  the  auspices  of  Andrew 
Melville.  Subsequently,  the  attempts  of  James  VI,  tc 
estiiblish  the  royal  supremacy,  and  to  introduce  not  only 
the  Anglican  pohty,  but  the  Anglican  ritual,  also,  began 
that  contest  between  the  Throne  and  the  Kirk,  which  sig- 
nalized the  next  reign,  and  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
scaffold.^ 

The  Queen  of  England  professed,  and  probably  with 
sincei-ity,  her  high  uidignation  at  the  treatment  of  Mary 
by  her  subjects.  It  was  a  flagrant  disregard  of  Eliza- 
beth's great  political  maxim  "  that  the  head  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  foot."  But  in  Murray  she  hud  a  per- 
spicacious and  firm  man  to  deal  with.  It  was  evident  to 
the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  and  to  EUzabeth  hei-self,  that 
if  she  interposed  to  put  down  the  Protestant  lords,  who 
had  imprisoned  Mary  and  compelled  her  abdication,  they 
would  make  common  cause  with  France,  and  her  oivn 
throne  would  be  shaken.  This  conclusion,  howeVer,  waa 
not  reached  at  once.  Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven  on 
the  2d  of  May,  1568,  and  an  army  quickly  rallied  to  her 
standard.  It  waa  then  the  wish  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
Cabinet  to  restore  her  to  her  throne,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  French,  and  under  such  circumstances  aa 
would  efEectually  secure  the  safety  of  England  and  the 
Im  found  in  Caldsriroad,  niUary  ijf  Iha  Kirk  qf  SeollMid  (VloiKV  %<KKty\  iii. 
ITOie^.    S<]  tlto  Piiacipal  Lee,  Biilom  of  the  Church  qfScotiaad,  i,  aOC,  U. 

1  "HiB  .aM  days  of  Knox  were  not  free  from  petit  ind  eonAkt.  When  tha 
Qni^en'i  party  obtuned  the  ascendency  (in  13T1)  in  Edinbiugb.  lie  retired  Ui  St 
AadrewB.  Junes  Melviile,  afterwards  a  mlnlsUr,  then  a  Mudeat  in  the  college, 
bu  left  ■  very  interesting  doicription  of  liini,  a  decn|rit  old  man,  witli  marien 
fur  kboul  li»  neck,  with  a  itafl  In  liand,  and  lleJped  along  Ibe  alreet  by  hii 
faithful  servuit,  Richard  Bannalyne,  "and  by  lbs  laid  Ricliard  and  anotbei 
■arrant  lifted  up  lo  Ibe  pul[Ht,  where  be  bebovil  to  lean  at  tiie  flrsl  naiiy,  bnt 
ere  be  had  done  with  bit  Krmon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigomua, 
ilkely  lo  ding  the  pulpit  in  bUds  and  fly  out  of  it."  (HcCrie,  p.  330.)  llan- 
natyne  wrote  interesting  UenuniaU  of  KnoE.  Knox  died  on  the  !4lb  of  Si 
vember,  1ST9.  Morion  said,  over  his  gam,  "  that  ba  neither  leared  nor  flat 
t*nd  any  Aerh."    (Burton,  r.  337.) 
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asceudiiucy  of  Elizabeth  in  her  counsels.  But  Maiy*! 
army  w<t3  defeated  at  Laugside,  when  she  was  attempt- 
ing to  march  to  Dumbarton  Caatle,  and  she  escaped  by  a 
precipitate  flight  into  England,  where  she  threw  herself 
on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  The  ardent  and  ^  erse 
veiTug  solidtationa  of  Mai'y  for  an  interview  with  the 
English  Queon  were  put  off  until  she  should  be  cleared 
of  the  crime  that  was  imputed  to  her.  Murray  and  hia 
associates  were  called  upon  to  justify  their  proceedings, 
aud  brought  forward  the  "  casket  documents,"  to  substan- 
tiate their  charges. 

Elizabeth  might  dislike  the  religious  system  of  the  vic- 
torious party  in  Scotland  and  abhor  their  political  max- 
ims; but  they  were,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Europe, 
her  allies,  and  to  put  Mary  back  upon  her  throne  would 
have  been  an  act  of  suicide.  It  must  be  remembered  th:tt 
ahe  never  renounced  her  claim  to  the  oro^vn  of  England. 
At  this  juncture,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  slow  and  c 
tious  Philip  declined  the  offensive  alliance  that  was  of- 
fered him  by  France.  In  1569,  the  victory  over  the  Hu- 
guenots in  France  was  followed  by  a  CathoUe  rebellion 
in  the  North  of  England.  The  demand  was  that  Mary's 
title  to  the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  The  ex- 
communication of  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V.  succeeded. 
Thenceforward,  all  who  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  in  Europe,  ajid  acknowledged  the  Poj^e's 
authority,  were  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  treat 
Elizabeth  aa  a  usurper  who  ought  to  be  actually  dethroned. 
The  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  Norfolk,  was  undertaken 
with  the  express  and  warm  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and 
Philip  was  only  deterred  by  prudential  motives  from 
sending  his  forces  in  aid  of  it;  he  preferred  to  wait  until 
Uie  utsurgents  should  have  seized  on  the  person  of  the 
Queen.  The  current  of  events  was  gradually  leading  to 
1  fn  opeu  conflict  with  Spain,  which  both  the  Queen  and 
I  Philip  were  reluctaiit  to  begin.      For  her  own  security 
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(ho  secretly  provided  assistance  to  tlie  revolted  s 
of  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  which  pleased  France, 
her  aid  to  the  Scottish  rebels  had  gratified  Philip.  The 
consequence  was  that  favorable  terms  were  gi-anted  to  the 
Netherlaiids  in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  in  1576.  It 
iras  material  to  her  interests  that  the  Huguenots  should 
not  be  subdued,  and  she  covertly  gave  them  help  while 
Bhe  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  goverument 
llmt  was  seeking  to  crush  them.  At  length  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  imposed 
on  her  the  necessity,  in  1585,  of  openly  sending  her 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Leicester,  for  their  deliver- 
ance. Shortly  after,  Drake  appeared  before  St.  Doiningo 
and  took  possession  of  that  island.  i 

Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  ene-'  | 
mies  of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  Theht 
plots  looked  to  tlie  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne  which 
Elizabeth  filled.  Political  ambition  and  religious  fanati- 
cism were  linked  together  in  this  great  scheme,  Mary'i 
life  wafl  regarded  by  the  wisest  of  the  English  statesmen 
as  a  standing  menace,  ^Vhen  her  complicity  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Babington,  which  involved  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Ehzabeth  wai  i 
proved,  the  execution  of  Mary  followed  (1587),  | 

Apart  from  the  interference  of  Ehzabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands, England  and  Spain  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  dea- 
ultory  warfare  on  the  ocean,  where  the  treasure  sliips  of 
Philip  were  captured  by  Drake  and  his  compeers,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  harassed  by  their  attacks.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  to  English  sailors  in  Spain 
qoickened  the  relish  of  the  great  English  mariners  for 
this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  Siuling  of  the  invincible 
Armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  at  once  the  cul- 
mination of  this  prolonged,  indefinite  conflict,  and  tlie 
supreme  effort  of  the  Catholic  reaction  to  annihilate  the  | 
Protestant  strength.     The  valor  of  the  English  e 
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with  the  winds  for  their  allies,  dispersed  and  destroyed 
the  mighty  fleet,  and  "  the  northern  ocean  even  to  the 
frozen  Thule  was  scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of 
the  Spanish  Armada."  ^  A  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protestant  England  (1588). 

A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
countries  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
been  equaled  by  none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church,  although  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
wrested  from  it  under  the  warrant  of  a  bull  of  Adrian 
IV.,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  II.  Protestantism  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners,  and  was 
propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
as  lawful  to  the  conqueror.^  Invaders  who  were  engaged 
in  an  almost  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the 
course  of  which  was  marked  by  horrible  massacres,  could 
hardly  hope  to  convert  their  enemies  to  their  own  relig- 
ious faith.  Henry  VIII.,  having  made  himself  the  head 
of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  establish  his  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  in  the  neighboring  island.  This  was 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1637,  but  was  re- 
sisted by  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  at  their  head.  George  Browne,  a  willing 
agent  of  the  King,  who  had  been  Provincial  of  the 
Augustine  friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted,  but 
the  people  remained  Catholic.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
seeking  to  AngUcize  the  country  was  pursued,  and  the  ser- 
vices rf  religion  were  conducS  in  a  tongu^  which  they 
did  not  understand.  The  Prayer  Book,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1551,  was  not  rendered  into  Irish,  but  was  to 

1  Milton,  Of  RefortfMtion  in  Engiand,  b.  U. 
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be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the  Balce  of  ecclesiastica  and 
others  wlio  were  not  acquainted  with  English  I  On  tha 
accession  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been  r^aed 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  Iiis  son,  fell  to  pieces  without  reaiflt- 
ance.  As  the  Catholic  Reaction  became  organized  in 
Europe,  and  began  to  wage  its  contest  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  Irish  who  had  to  some  extent  attended  the 
EngUsh  service,  generally  deserted  it.  Protestantism 
had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where  English 
soldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  npon 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a 
somewhat  Puritanic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forti 
prominently  the  Calvinistic  theology.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  not  translated  into  Irish  until  1602 ;  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  though  translated  earlier,  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  public  authority,  and  was  little  used.'  Among 
various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract,  written  in 
1601,  entitled  "  Considerations  touching  the  Queen's  ser- 
vice in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  "  of 
the  versions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  books 
■f  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language."*  With  equal 
sagacity  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels  the  establishment 
of  colonies  or  plantations,  the  sending  out  of  fervent, 
popular  preachers  and  of  pious  and  learned  bishops,  and 
the  fostering  of  education.  He  recommends  mildness 
and  toleration  rather  than  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword, 
But  the  poUcy  which  the  great  philosopher  aJid  states- 
man marked  out,  was  very  imperfectly  followed. 

i  Bkcoa'g  writing 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  EEPORMATION  IN  ITALY  AND  IN  SPAIN:  TBOI 
CODNTER-RBFOBMATION  IN  THE  BOMAN  GATHOUO 
CHUBCH. 

Pbotestantism,  which  in  the  course  of  one  genera- 
tion spread  over  a  great  part  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
But  here,  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas,  it  en- 
countered the  first  effectual  resistance.  Here  were  organ- 
ized the  forces  that  were  to  arrest  its  march,  and  even  to 
reconquer  territory  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
new  faith. 

ALfter  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  control  of  the 
German  emperors,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
line,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  Then  Italy  became  the  field  and  the  prize 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Spanish- Austrian  house  and 
Prance.  The  long  interval  of  independence  preceding 
this  epoch,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
that  marked  the  political  history  of  Italy,  was  the  era  in 
which  art,  letters,  trade,  and  commerce  flourished  most ; 
the  period  in  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Italy 
.unong  the  European  nations  was  most  conspicuous. '  But 
municipal  liberty  was  gradually  lost.  The  conflicts,  in 
the  northern  and  central  cities,  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  generally  issued  in  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  next  step  was  the  grasping  of  supreme  powez 
by  a  cdngle  family.     The  dominion  of  a  tyrant  or  lord 
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waa  built  up  on  the  miiis  of  repnblicanism,  FlorenM 
followed  the  fate  of  other  cities,  and  fell  at  last  under  the 
rule  of  the  Medici.^  The  division  of  Italy  into  states,  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  of  which  Naples, 
the  Papal  Kingdom,  Florence,  IMilan,  and  Venice,  were 
the  ctuef  —  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation.  There  waa 
no  one  central  government  with  power  to  crush  the  new 
opinions.  It  might  be  possible  for  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted in  one  city  to  flee  into  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  took  place  in 
the  age  before  the  Reformation,  the  brilliant  age  of  liter- 
ature and  art,  was  an  inauspicious  event. 

Italy  was  a  near  spectator  of  the  venality  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  Roman  curia,  and  the  victim  in  the  strife  that 
was  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend 
their  temporal  dominion  and  to  aggrandize  their  relatives. 
The  rebukes  that  were  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  Sa- 
vonarola were  not  stripped  of  their  influence  in  consequence 
of  his  death,  for  which  the  enmity  of  Alexander  VI.  waa 
largely  reaponsible.  In  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  in 
1512,  ^gidlus,  General  of  the  Augustiuian  Order,  and  the 
Count  of  Mirandola,  among  others,  denounced  the  abuses 
that  menaced  tlie  Churcli  and  religion  itself  with  ruin. 
The  arraignment  of  the  papal  administration  by  the 
Transalpine  reformers  would  naturally  meet  with  a  sjmi- 
pathetic  response  in  Italy.  Yet  there  was  a  national 
pride  connected  with  the  Papacy ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Papacy  was 
often  attacked  as  an  Italian  institution,  and  in  a  style  that 
was  adapted  to  wound  Italian  feeling. 

As  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Abelard  with  a  love  of  truth. 
Mid  catching  the  spirit  which  the  struggle  for  municipal 
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hberty  was  beginniiig  to  nounsli,  demanded  that  the 
dergy  should  renounce  their  worldly  possessions  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  return  to  a  life  of  apostolic  simplicity. 
For  a  time  his  eloquence  carried  the  day  in  Rome  itself. 
He  perished  at  last,  a  martyr  to  his  principles.^  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  even  the  iniquitous  doings 
of  Popes,  had  been  castigated  by  Italian  writers  from  the 
dawn  of  the  vernacular  literature.  The  lofty  and  bitter 
invectives  of  Dante  are  aimed  at  the  temporal  ambition 
and  at  particular  misdeeds  of  incumbents  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  "  Inferno,"  he  paints  the  ex- 
isting Church,  clothed  with  temporal  power,  as  — 

**  A  she-wolf,  that  with  all  hangerings» 
Seemed  to  be  laden  in  her  meagrenessi 
And  manj  folk  has  caused  to  live  forlorn.*'  * 

Pope  Anastasius  he  charges  with  heresy  and  places  among 
the  lost;^  Pope  Celestine  V.,  for  abdicating  the  papal 
chair  to  give  room  for  Boniface  VHI.,  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  hell  among  those  whom  mercy  and  justice  both  disdain ;  * 
and  Boniface  himself  expiates  his  crimes  in  a  deeper  abyss 
of  perdition.^  The  Popes  had  turned  from  shepherds  into 
wolves,  and  neglecting  the  Gospels  and  the  Fathers,  had 
only  conned  the  Decretals  :  — 

*'  Their  meditations  reach  not  Nazareth."  * 

Manfred,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  died  ex- 
communicate ;  but  in  Purgatory  he  was  found  having  the 
promise  of  everlasting  happiness :  — 

"  By  malison  of  theirs  is  not  so  lost 
Eternal  love,  that  it  cannot  return, 
So  long  as  hope  has  anything  of  green.*'  ^ 

But  Dante  receives  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ;  his  whole 
work  is  cast  in  the  mould  jf  the  traditional  theology ;  he 

1  For  the  hterature  respecting  Arnold  of  Brescia,  see  Schmidt's  article  in 
Hersog's  RtaUEncyel,  i.  547. 
s  Iitfemo,  i.  49-51.         •  Ibid.,  xi.  8.  «  Ibid.,  UL  69. 

•  Ibid,  xiz.  53.  •  Paradito,  ix.  137.  f  Pwrgaiorio^  iii.  183-l.H 
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places  in  the  joyB  of  Paxadise,  in  "  the  heaven  al  the 

Buiii"  Aquinaa,  Bonaventura,  Albertua  Magnua,  Peter 
Lombard,  and  the  other  great  lights  of  orthodoxy.^  Her- 
esiarcha  groan  vinder  a  doom  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
liverance, ^  It  iH  the  abominations  in  the  conduct  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  especially  their  seizure  of  worldly  do- 
minion, with  the  wealth  and  pride  which  accompany  it, 
that  move  the  solemn  poet's  ire.  Against  this  temporal 
rule  and  party  spirit  of  his  snccessora,  St.  Peter  iuveigha 
in  Paradise,     He  exclaims :  — 


Dante's  ideal  is  the  empire  restored  to  universal  rule  and 
having  its  seat  in  Italy.  This  theory  of  a  monarchy  is 
the  subject  of  his  political  treatise.*  Petrareh  takes  the 
same  general  position,  although  his  denunciations  of  the 
pollution  <^  the  Papal  curia,  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalypse,  surpass  in  intensity  the  most  fiery  declama- 
tion of  Protestants  in  later  times.  Boccaccio  goes  a  step 
further.  His  treatment  of  the  Church,  had  we  no  other 
knowledge  ot  him  than  what  the  Decaraerone  affords, 
would  even  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  its  teaching.  Ecclesiastical  persona  are  made  to 
figure  in  ludicrous  and  scandalous  situations.  One  of  his 
tales,  for  example,  is  the  story  of  a  Jew  whom  a  friend 
endeavored  to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.     The  Jew 

I  Paradito,  x.  98,  99,  lOT]  xii.  IST- 

»  /o/emo,  X.  '  Paradito,  xirii.  65~56. 

*  A  otus  of  critics  hare  uoBaeccutally  ittemiiUd  to  sbow  that  Daale  wai 
taatly  hostile  to  the  spiritnat  eoveralgnt}'  of  tlis  Popes.  One  Uieoiy  is,  that  tb« 
piinclpal  poets  of  Hut  age  belon^d  to  secret  ■ntj^sacenlotal  associalJoua.  Thii 
llHai7  is  advocated  by  Gabriels  Rossettj :  Sullo  Bjiirilo  anl^iapalt  elit  prvJiutt 
lo  Rifuntai,  etc  traosiated  info  English  by  Miss  Ward  [London,  1834),  Amotuf 
Ibe  inslrnctive  works  upon  Dante  is  that  of  Prof.  V.  Bolts,  Dante  a4  Philomphtr, 
FiUriot,  and  Poet,  Kew  York,  1S6G.  A  Taluable  list  of  workK  oa  DnnM,  soiDi 
af  wbicb  relate  directly  to  bis  theology,  ie  given  by  Prof.  Abegg  in  bis  fcJuay 
J>H  Jdtc  der  Gerevhfii/ttit  ii.  'jis  ttnt/reiilillichm  Orundiaia  in  Dantt's  j/Mi 
CamSdie,  in  tbe  JaJirfi.  d.  deuUckm  Darat-GaeOadiaJl,  i.,  p.  180,  n.  8*i 
iUo  Plot.  J.  R.  Lowell's  learned  article  on  Dute,  S.  A.  Stvitte,  Jaij,  ltn% 
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reeolvea  to  go  from  Paris  to  Rome  in  order  to  see  Cliri*- 
tianity  sit  ita  Itead-quarters  —  a  purpose  that  atrikea  wifi 
i^may  his  Christian  friend,  who  doubts  not  that  the  in- 
iquitoiiB  Uvea  of  the  Pope,  of  his  cardinals  and  court,  will 
•jhase  from  the -Jew's  mind  all  thoughts  of  converHJon. 
But  in  due  time  he  comes  back  a  Christian  believei, 
and  explains  to  his  astonished  friend  that  the  spectacle 
which  he  had  beheld  in  the  capital  of  Christianity  had 
convinced  him  that  the  Christian  religion  must  have  a 
Bupernatural  origin  and  divine  support ;  else  it  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  world  by  the  profligacy  and 
folly  of  ita  guardians.' 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  after  the  time  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  the  passionate  study  of  the  an- 
cients, which  these  great  writers  had  fostered,  suspended 
in  a  remarkable  degree  tlie  development  of  Italian  lit- 
erature, in  the  path  of  ori^al  production.^  The  R«- 
naissance  was  antiquarian  and  critical  in  ita  spirit.  All 
that  could  be  done  for  a  long  time  was  to  comit  and  weigh 
the  ti'easurcs  of  antiquity  which  enthusiastic  explorers 
discovered  within  the  walls  of  monasteries,  or  brought 
from  the  East.  The  revival  of  letters  led  to  tlie  exposure 
of  fictions,  like  the  pretended  donation  of  Conatantine, 
which  Laurentius  Valla,  whom  Bellarmine  called  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  Lutherans,  disproved  in  a  treatise  that  pro- 
duced a  general  excitement.  The  sceptical  tone  of  Itsdian 
Humanism  reduced  to  a  low  point  the  authority  of  the 
Church  among  the  cultivated  class.  But  the  Humanists 
Beldom  possessed  the  heroic  qualities  of  character  which 
quahfied  them  to  endure  sufEering  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  love  of  fame,  a  passion  which  the  Christian  spirit  in 

1  This  JBBt  ii  reprodacfld  in  s  different  tbij  t  by  Voltaire,  who  «»y«  of  "  out 
nliipoa  " !  "  U  ia  muiuesCioiiably  divine,  sloce  nvenleea  Featuri«s  of  ImpoeCim 
■nd  imbecility  hBve  not  deBtinyed  it."  Quoted  by  Morley,  Voltaire,  p.  300. 
On  BocrBccio'a  [reatment  of  ecolesiuttCB  and  of  religion,  <ee  GioguenA,  BUI 
Uuirairt  d- IlalU,  iii.  190  wq 

id;,  i/iri.  Viair  afUit  Lit  a/lkt  SouU  }/ Europe,  I  306. 
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&6  Middle  Ages  had  kept  in  check,  re-appeared,  in  an  ex- 
eeasive  measure,  in  the  devotees  of  pagan  literature.  Thej 
bumed  incenae  to  the  great  on  whom  they  depended  for 
patronage  and  advancement,  but  carried  into  their  dia- 
putes  with  one  another  an  acrimony  and  fierceness  with- 
out previous  example.  Poggio,  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  letters  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  infused 
into  hia  polemical  ^vritinga  a  ferocity  which  is  only  lesa 
lepulsive  than  the  gross  obscenity  that  defiles  other  works 
from  his  pen.^  The  Itahan  Humanists  did  a  vast  work 
of  a  negative  sort  in  sweeping  away  superstition,  and  in 
undermining  the  credit  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  their  dogmas. 
Their  positive  services  in  behalf  of  a  more  enlightened 
religion  are  of  less  account.  Yet  good  fruit  often  gi-ew 
out  of  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  Scriptures.' 
Academies,  or  private  htetary  asaociations,  sprang  up  in 
the  principal  cities ;  and  in  them  theological  topics  weie 
discussed  with  freedom.  The  wide-spread  culture  formed 
a  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  the  new  doctrine,  under  favor- 
able (arcumstances,  might  germinate.^ 

At  an  early  day,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  of  the 
other  Reformers  were  widely  disseminated  in  Italy. 
They  were  circulated  under  fictitious  names,  and  thus 

I  llrabasclii,  Storia  dtUn  Ltturatura  Ilal,  vi.  IDST  leq.  On  Pcg^o,  SM 
•bo  Holism, /fKr.inMeii(,o/-£iir<(pe.i.B6.  Shephanl,  Li/eo/^^o^jio,  p.«0. 
Bhepberd  ay»  ai  hia  indecency  and  levily,  that  the?  wore  "  nther  i-icea  of  tlw 
tim«s  than  of  ths  man." 

'  Dpon  the  moral  and  iBligioiu  tone,  an  well  as  upon  the  other  characloristici 
of  the  R«naiB3iince,  there  ■reintereBtlng  atmtemeDt^  in  Burckhudt,  DU  Cultur 
d,  Stnaimmra  m  Ilalitn  (Basel,  IBGO).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  BeuisaaDce 
in  Ital;,  m  it>  v&rioua  features,  is  given  by  Gregorovius,  Geachickle  d.  8tadi 
Bon  m  ifitletaUer,  vol.  rii.  c.  ri.    (Stuttgart,  18T0.) 

"  GenleaiuB,  Spedmm  Italia  Be/ormala  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1T65}.  An  excellent 
work  on  Uie  KeformatioD  in  Ilalj  is  that  ot  Dr.iicCrie,  Bulory  of  Iht  PiVfriti 
^md  SHpprfmon  oflhs  Reformatim  in  Italy  (new  edition,  1S&6}-  Thi»,  together 
with  the  UUtory  of  Ikt  R^ormaHon  in  Spaiit,  by  the  euna  author,  sre  among 
the  mail  valn»ble  of  the  monognphs  relating  to  the  period  ol  the  Kefomutioa 
Ruike,  Binory  of  Hit  Popta  of  Some  during  tit  ISIh  and  ITIA  CurfunM 
(the  sequel  of  an  earlier  work,  Die  Furitm  u.  FSOctr  vat  tUdl.  JCunfia),  p(* 
Mota  touch  additional  matter  of  extrsme  tiJbc- 
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eladed  the  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.^ 
The  war  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  that  broke 
out  in  1526,  brought  a  host  of  Lutheran  soldiers  into 
Italy,  many  of  whom,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  remained 
long  at  Naples.  Not  only  by  their  direct  influence,  but 
by  the  freedom  which  their  presence  occasioned  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities,  the  new  doctrine  was  dissemi^ 
nated.  The  Augustinian  theology  took  root  in  many 
minds,  and  produced  a  greater  or  less  sjrmpathywith  the 
Protestant  movement.  The  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  It- 
aly, and,  still  more,  of  Spain,  is,  that  Protestantism  could 
not  avow  itself  without  being  instantly  smothered.  De- 
cided Protestantism  could  not  live  except  in  concealment. 
Protestant  worshippers  could  exist  only  as  secret  societies. 
In  considering  the  Reformation  in  these  countries,  we 
must  take  into  view  the  real  but  unavowed  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  also  the  leanings  toward  the  Protestant  system 
which  were  not  sufficient  to  prompt  to  a  renunciation  of 
the  old  Church,  or  were  repressed  before  they  could  ripen 
into  full  convictions.  There  were  spme  who  only  hoped 
for  the  removal  of  the  corruption  that  existed  in  the  Papal 
court  and  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  Another 
class  sympathized  with  the  Reformers  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, especially  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  but  were 
not  disposed  to  alter  materially  the  existing  polity  or 
forms  of  worship.  Still  another  class  were  deterred  by 
timidity,  or  lack  of  earnestness,  or  some  more  commend- 
able motive,  from  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
system  which  they,  at  heart,  adopted.^  Protestantism 
m  Italy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees ;  and  in  its  earlier 
stages  developed  itself  in  connection  with  tendencies 
which    diverged    into    the   reactionary,   defensive,   and 

^  Melanctbon's  Lod  Communes  were  printed  at  Yenice,  the  name  of  the  an- 
thor  being  given  on  the  title-page,  as  IppoJUo  da  Terra  Nigra,  M:Cne,  p.  V 
See  ahto  Cantn,  Storia  dtUa  Lett,  Ital,,  ^  28^ 

*  HcCrie,  p.  102. 
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aggreBsive  force  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  owed  its 

restoration. 

Before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,arevcreut,  devotional  spirit^ 
opposed  to  tlie  sceptical  and  epicurean  tone  of  sodiity, 
manifested  itself  among  a  class  of  educated  Italians. 
Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united  at  Rome  in  what  they 
called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  held  meetings  :oi 
worship  and  mutual  edification.  Among  them  were  men 
who  afterwards  reached  the  highest  distinction,  but  were 
destined  to  separate  from  one  another  in  their  views  of 
Reform :  Caraffa,  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Giberto,  all  of  whom 
weru  subsequently  made  cardinals.  The  common  bond 
among  them  waa  the  earnest  desire  for  the  removal  of 
abuses,  and  for  tiie  moral  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
its  head  and  members,  Contarini  may  be  considered  the 
bead  of  those  who  espoused  a  doctrine  of  Justification, 
not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of  Luther.  With 
him  were  found,  a  few  years  later,  at  Venice,  besides 
former  associates,  Flaminio,  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
evangelical  idea  of  gratuitous  salvation,  and  Reginald 
Pole,  who  adopted  the  same  opinion.  This  party  ol 
Evangelical  Catholics  were  devoted  to  the  CathoUc 
Church,  and  to  the  unity  of  it.  Their  aim  was  to  purify 
the  existing  body ;  but  in  their  views  of  the  great  doc- 
trine, which  formed  the  original  ground  of  controversy, 
they  stood  in  a  position  to  meet  and  conciliate  the  Prot- 
estants. Their  doctrine  of  Justification,  bringing  with 
it  a  greater  or  less  inclination  to  other  doctrinal  changes 
in  keeping  with  it,  spread  among  the  intelligent  classee 
Uiroughout  Italy. 

In  Ferrara,  the  reformed  opinions  were  encouraged 
Bnd  protected  by  Ren<;e  or  Renata,  the  wife  of  Hercides 
II.,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  her  learning  and 
her  persona]  attractions.  At  her  Court  the  French  poet 
Clement  Mai-ot,  found  a  refuge  ;  and  here  Calvin  resided 
^r  some  months,  under  an  assumed  name.     Among  thu 
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profeaaora  in  the  University  at  Ferrara  was  Morata,  the 
(nther  of  the  celebrated  Olympia  Morata,  and,  like  her, 
imbued  with  evangelical  opinions.  At  Modena,  which 
was  reno^vned  for  the  culture  of  ita  inhabitants,  the  new 
doctrine  found  a  hospitable  reception  ;  especially  among 
the  members  of  the  academy,  who  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  priests  and  monks.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Bishop 
I  of  Modena,  who  had  been  absent  in  Germany  on  niiasions 
from  the  Pope,  writes,  in  1542 :  "  Wherever  I  go,  and 
from  all  quarters,  I  hear  that  the  city  has  become 
Lutheran." '  In  Florence,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Medici,  and  furnished  in  this  age  two  popes,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.,  many  embraced  the  Protestant  faitt. 
imong  them  was  Brucioli,  who  published,  at  Venice,  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible.  Not  less  than  three  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  this  period  were  bom  at  Florence.  At  Bolc^a, 
Mollio,  a  celebi-ated  teacher  in  the  Univei-sity.  after  the 
year  1533  taught  the  Protestant  views  on  Justification 
and  other  points,  until  he  was  removed  from  his  office  by 
order  of  the  Pope.  Subsequently,  tlirough  a  letter  to  the 
Protestants  of  Bologna,  from  Buoer,  and  through  another 
letter  from  them,  we  learn  that  they  were  niunerous. 
Venice,  where  printing  and  the  book-trade  flourished, 
And  where  the  internal  police  was  less  severe  than  else- 
where, oilered  the  best  advantages  both  for  the  safe 
reception  and  active  diffusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
"  You  give  me  joy,"  said  Luther,  in  1528,  "  by  what  you 
write  of  the  Venetians  receiving  the  word  of  God." 
Pietro  Carnesecchi,  who  afterwards  died  for  his  faith, 
Luperiuo,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  who  also  pei^ 
ished  as  a  martyr,  and  Baldassare  Alticri,  who  acted  aa 
agent  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  were  among 
the  most  efficient  in  diffusing  the  Protestant  opinions,' 
Padua,  Verona,  and  other  places  within   the  Venetian 
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territory,  likewise  fumished  adherents  of  the  new  f^th. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  Milanese,  where  the  contiguity 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  political  changes  in  the  duchy, 
opened  avenues  for  the  introduction  of  heresy. 

In  Naples,  Juan  Valdez,  a  Spaniard,  Secretary  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Charles  V.,  was  an  eloquent  and  influential 
supporter  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  won  to  the 
fall  or  partial  adoption  of  it  many  persons  of  distinction ; 
including,  it  is  thought,  Vittoria  Colonna  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonna  family,^  In  many  other  places,  a 
good  beginning  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  Not  a 
few  among  tlie  numerous  gifted  and  cultivated  women  in 
that  age,  when  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
had  become  a  pervading  passion,  were  attracted  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  This  doctrine  gained  many  con- 
verts among  the  middle  classes.  In  a  decree  of  the  In- 
quisition, tliree  thousand  school-njasters  were  said  to  have 
espoused  it.  Caraffa  informed  Paul  III.  that  "  the  whole 
of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which 
had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics,"  ^  "  Whole  libraries,"  says  Melancthon,  in 
a  letter  written  probably  in  1540,  "  have  been  carried 
from  the  late  fair  into  Italy."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  evangelical  doctrine  was  favorably  regai-ded  by 
a  large  body  of  educated  persons,  for  it  was  almost 
exclusively  among  these  that  it  found  sympat-hy.  The 
most  eminent  preacher  in  Italy,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
General  of  the  Capuchuis,  who  drew  crowds  of  admiring 
auditors  at  Venice,  and  wherever  else  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigh,  an  honored  mem- 
ber  of  the  Augustinian  order,  who  was  hardly  less  distin- 
guished, and  a  much  abler  theologian,  were  of  this  num- 

1  See  the  leuncd  articls  cd  Valdez  bj  Dr.  Ed.  Biibmer,  in  Henag,  Jteal- 
£fi«ya(.  d.  Tlieol.  There  vrere  two  brothcn,  AKnoNi  and  IiUD.  AlfoDM  ma  ■!•■ 
bvnnble  (0  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Btihmer  preMnta  ■  [ull  deMiipUoD  of  tb« 
wriliagi  and  oirinionB  of  Juaa  Tildez. 

*  QiiDted  by  McCrici  p- 113. 
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bei.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  Martyr,  Lucca  had, 
perhaps,  more  converts  to  the  evangelical  faith  than  any 
other  Italian  city.  The  little  treatise  on  the  "  Benefits  of 
Christ,"  which  was  composed  by  Paleario,  was  circulated 
in  thousands  of  copies.^  We  have  the  testimony  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  to  the  wide  prevalence,  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  of  "  the  pestiferous  heresy  of  Luther,"  not  only 
among  secular  persons,  bu*  also  among  the  clergy .^ 

In  Venice  and  Naples,  the  Reformed  Churches  were 
organized  with  pastors,  and  held  their  secret  meetings. 
Unhappily,  the  Sacramentarian  quarrel  broke  out  in  the 
former  place,  and  was  aggravated  by  an  intolerant  letter 
of  Luther,  in  which  he  declared  his  preference  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine :  a  letter,  which 
Melancthon,  in  his  epistles  to  friends,  noticed  with  strong 
terms  of  condemnation. 

Paul  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  in  1534,  showed 
himself  friendly  to  the  Catholic  reforming  party.  He 
made  Contarini  cardinal,  and  elevated  to  the  same  rank 
Carafifa,  Pole,  Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had 
belonged  to  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. He  appointed  Commissions  of  Reform,  whose 
business  it  was  to  point  out  and  remove  abuses  in  the 
Roman  curia,  such  as  had  excited  everywhere  just  com« 
plaint.  A  commission,  to  which  Sadolet  and  Caraffa 
belonged,  met  at  Bologna  in  1537,  and  presented  to  the 
Pope  a  cormlium^  or  opinion,  in  which  they  described  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  as  amounting 
to  "  a  pestiferous  malady.*  Their  advice  was  approved 
by  Paul  in.,  and  printed  by  his  direction.  Ridicule, 
however,  was  excited  in  Germany  when  it  was  known 

1  Far  a  fall  acconnt  of  Paleario,  seeM.  Toung,  lAfe  of  Pakariot  .BitL  tff 
rtaUan  Rtformen  in  ih€  16<A  Cantm-y.  %  vols.  (London,  1800.)  Ta»  mik  if 
rahiable  as  illiutnUiTe  of  the  namtfve  of  MeCifo. 

•  McCrie,  p.  45. 
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cufaifoa  of  tbe  CoUoqmea  of  Enama  bom  Mniioann 
of  leaning.  The  hopes  of  Cootarini  and  Ins  friends  mn 
■■ngnilif ;  and  it  aeemeA  not  unpoanUe  that  so  great  eon- 
eMNO»  ini^t  be  nude  thai,  the  Protestants  would  oooe 
more  onittf  iheaueXreB  with  the  Church  At  the  Confer- 
<noe  at  Batisbon,  in  1541,  Contaiini  appeared  as  hegaiis 
of  tb«  Pijpe.  and  met,  on  the  other  side,  Buc«r  and  Me- 
laiteUion,  the  most  moderate  and  yielding  of  all  the  Profc- 
est«it  leaden,  llie  political  situatioQ  was  such,  that 
Uio  Em[>(:rrjr  t^xert'id  himself  to  the  atmost  to  bring  about 
an  acc^fmmodation  between  the  two  parties.  On  the  four 
great  articlui,  of  the  nature  of  man,  original  sin,  redemp- 
tion and  jnstification,  they  actually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. Tlie  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Encharist, 
were  the  two  great  ptiintH  that  remained.  But  the  proj- 
Bct  <A  union  met  with  oppcisttion  from  varioufl  quarters. 
Francis  I.  nused  an  outcry  againat  it,  as  a  surrender  of 
tlie  Catholic  faith,  bis  motive  being  the  fear  of  aogment- 
ing  tlio  power  of  Charles.  Luther  was  (^ssatisfied  with 
tho  platform,  on  account  of  its  want  of  definitcneas,  and 
had  no  confidence  in  the  practicableness  of  a  union.  On 
tho  opposite  side,  the  same  feeling  manifested  itself: 
Curaffa  did  not  approve  of  tlie  terms  of  the  f^reement 
which  Contiirini  had  sanctioned,  especially  in  regard  to 
justification,  und  Paul  III.  took  the  same  view.  There 
WHS  jealousy  of  Charles  at  Rome :  all  of  his  enemies 
eoinltined  against  tlio  scheme.  Thus  the  great  project 
fi'll  to  tlie  ground. 

lliU  evi^nt  marks  the  division  of  the  Catholic  reform- 
iAg  paity,  Caraffa,  while  severe  and  earnest  in  his  de- 
^TLind  for  pmotiual  reforms  wluch  should  purify  tin 
adniiuistnilion  of  the  Church,  from  the  Pope  downwards 
was  HtL>nily  and  inflexibly  hostile  to  every  modification 
'  the  dogmatic  syHteni.     Ho  stood  forth  as  the  repr» 
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sentatiTG  and  leader  of  those  who  were  resolved  to  defead 
to  the  last  the  polity  and  dogmas  of  the  Church,  agaimit 
all  innovation,  while  at  the  same  time  they  aimed  to 
infuse  a  spiiit  of  strict  and  even  ascetic  purity  and  zeal 
into  all  its  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
was  thia  party  that  revived  the  tone  of  the  Catholio 
Church,  rallied  its  disorganized  forces,  and  turned  i:pon 
its  adversaries  with  a  renewed  and  formidable  energy. 

There  were  two  principal  inatrumenta  by  which  this  in- 
ternal renovation  and  a^ressive  movement  of  the  Catholio 
Church  were  accomplished.  These  were  the  rise  of  new 
orders,  especially  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

A  revival  of  zeal  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  always 
been  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  new  developments 
of  the  monastic  spirit.  In  truth,  monasticism  arose  at 
the  outset  from  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust  at  the 
worldliness  which  had  invaded  the  Church.  When  the 
Bocieties  onder  the  Benedictine  rule  lapsed  from  their 
Btrictnesa  of  discipline  and  purity  of  life,  new  fraterni- 
ties, as  that  of  Clugni,  sprang  up,  in  which  monastic 
simplicity  and  severity  were  restored.  As  these  in  turn 
felt  the  enermting  influence  of  wealth,  the  great  mendi- 
cant orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  estab- 
lished, the  offspring  of  a  more  earnest  spirit.  One 
palpable  sign  of  the  reauacitation  of  the  Cathohc  body 
was  the  formation  of  new  monastic  fraternities,  lilte  the 
Theatins,  who  were  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
Caraffa  —  priests  with  monastic  vows,  who  did  not  call 
themselves  monks,  however,  and  adopted  no  austerities 
which  interfered  with  their  practical  labors  in  preaching, 
administering  tlie  sacraments,  and  tending  the  sick. 
Their  fervid  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  the  more 
impressive  from  the  knowledge  which  tteir  auditora  had 
.if  theu:  devoted  lives.  They  were  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests.     But 
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thjfl  and  other  new  orders,  Bignificant  and  effective   i 
they  were,  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  more  renowned  and  1 
influential  Society  of  Jeaus.     Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  J 
soldier  af  noble   birth,  bleiiding   with   the  love   of   hia  I 
profession   sometlung   of    the   religious   spirit  that  had  I 
characterized  the  mediasval  chivalry,  received  in  the  ^ 
against  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  wounds  ■ 
in  both  his  legs,  which  disabled  him  from  military  seiv  i 
vice.     In  his  meditations  during  his  illness,  the  dreams  1 
of  chivab-y  were  curiously  mingled  with  devotional  i 
pirations.     The  glory  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  and  I 
other  heroes   of   the  faith,  seized   on  his   imagination.' 
More  and  more  the  visions  of  a  secular  knighthood  trana-  I 
formed  themselves  into  visions  of  a  spiritual  knighthood  I 
under  Christ  as  the  Leader.     He  exchanged  the  romance  I 
of  Amadis  for  the  lives   of  the  sainta.     The   romantic  | 
devotion  of  a  knight  to  hia  lady  turned  into  an  aual<^ 
consecration  to  the  Virgin,  before  whose  image  he  himg  I 
op  his  lance  and  shield.     Tormented   for   a  long  tima  I 
with   remorse  and    despondency,   with    alternations    of] 
peace  and  joy,  he  at  length  found  relief  in  the  convio-  J 
tion  that  his  gloomy  feelings  were  inspirations  of  thai 
evil  spirit,  and  therefore  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and  1 
cast  out.     He  did  not  escape  from  his  mental  distress,  as  I 
Luther  did,  by  resting  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  r©-  I 
vealed  method  of  forgiveness,  bat  in  a  way  more  < 
sonant  with  the   singular  characteristics   of   hia   mind.'  I 
The  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  always  pro-  J 
duced   a   yearning  for   rapturous,   ecstatic  experiences, 
which  might  afford  that  inward  assurance  of  salvation  { 
which  the  accepted  theory  of  Justification  could  not  yield. 
At   Paris,  where   Ignatius  went  to   study  theolc^,  he 
brought  completely  under  hia  influence  hia  two  compan- 
ions,  Faber  and  Francis  Xavier.     In  a  ceU  of  the  Col- 
ic ejus  ad  ChiutiuD). 
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lege  of  St.  Barbara,  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the 
formation  of  this  powerful  and  celebrated  society.  Three 
other  Spaniards  joined  the  same  enthusiastic  circle. 
They  took  upon  them  the  vow  of  chastity,  swore  to 
spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  at  Jerusalem,  in  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  care  of  Christians,  or  in  efforts  to  convert 
the  Saracens ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them, 
they  engaged  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Pope,  to  be  sent 
wherever  he  should  wish,  and  to  do  whatever  he  should 
command.  In  Venice,  they  were  ordained  as  priests, 
and  here  it  became  evident  that  the  appointed  theatre 
of  their  labors  was  Europe,  and  not  the  East.  In  1540 
their  order  was  sanctioned ;  in  1543,  nnconditionaUy. 
They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  President.  The  new  order 
was  exempt  from  those  monastic  exercises  which  con- 
Bume  the  time  of  monks  generally,  and  was  left  free 
for  practical  labors.  These  were  principally  preaching, 
hearing  confession,  and  directing  individual  consciences, 
and  the  education  of  youth,  a  part  of  their  work  which 
they  regarded,  from  the  beginning,  as  in  the  highest 
degree  essential.  The  "  Spiritual  Exercises  "  of  Ignatius 
was  the  text-book,  on  which  the  inward  life  of  the  mem- 
bers was  moulded,  and  which  served  as  a  guide  in  the 
management  of  the  confessional.  The  absolute  detach- 
ing  of  the  soul  from  the  world,  and  from  aU  its  objects  of 
desire,  and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  self,  are  a  cardi- 
nal element  in  the  spiritual  drill  set  forth  in  this  manual. 
It  is  a  course  of  severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and 
of  forced,  continuous  attention  to  certain  themes  of 
thought ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  bind  the  will 
jnmovably  in  the  path  of  religious  consecration.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
subjugating  the  imagination.  It  is  the  narratives,  not 
the  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  the  mind  is 
riveted  in  prolonged  contemplation.  The  aim  is  to  give 
U>  the  mental  perceptions  the  vividness  of  external  vision. 
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IgnatJoB  carries  the  "  reign  of  the  senses  within  th* 
iphere  of  the  soul."  To  the  imaginative  piety  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  reveled  in  ecstacles  and  rapturea,  be 
pves  a  systematic  form,  a  definite  direction.  The  effect 
of  a  discipline  like  this,  vfhere  reason  gives  up  the  throne 
to  imagination,  which  is  ever  excited  and  at  the  eame 
time  enslaved,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  deletenoug 
Upon  the  moral  nature.  Yet  there  is  a  wide  contrast  be- 
tween the  Jesuitism  of  Loyola  and  the  degenerate  Jesuit- 
ism  depicted  m  the  "Provincial  Lettei's."  *  - 

The  compact  organization  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with 
its  three  grades  of  membership,  included  provisions  for 
mutual  oversight  of  such  a  character,  that  the  General 
even,  notwithstancdng  his  well-nigh  unlimited  power, 
might  be  admonished,  and,  on  adequate  grounds,  deposed 
from  his  station.  The  one  comprehensive  obligation  to 
which  the  members  wore  bound,  was  that  of  instant,  un- 
questioning, unqualified  obedience.  To  go  where  they 
were  sent,  if  it  were  to  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  globe ;  to  do  wliat  they  were  biddenj 
without  delay  and  without  a  murmur,  in  a  spirit  of  abso- 
lute seli-aunender,  "  utque  cadaver,"  was  the  primal  duty, 
Sueh  was  the  origin  and  general  character  of  the  Society 
which  was  destined  to  wield  an  incalculable  influence  in 
resuscitating  Catholicism,  as  well  as  in  weakening,  and,  in 
some  quarters,  annihilating  the  power  of  its  adversaries. 

The  second  of  the  great  agencies  of  Cathoho  renovation 
was  the  Tridentine  Council.^     For  a  long  period,  the 

•  M»rtin,  Bitl.  de  France,  inii.  20S. 

■  Hm  biatoTy  of  the  Council  of  'hent  hut  been  written  bf  two  uithan  of  u 
OppHlle  temper,  Falber  Piul  Saipi,  an  enemj  of  the  Papal  power,  and  PhUitI- 
ctn),  Ua  defeader  and  apologist.  lUnke  haa  subjected  theae  important  woib  to 
SKarcbing  criticism  and  comparigon,  in  tbe  Appendix  (|  ii.)  of  ttao  Ilittury  uf 
Ott  Papa.  Ha  anjai  "Botb  of  them  an  complete  partizand,  and  are  lieAvisal 
tn  Iheepirit  at  an  historian,  wbicbeeizea  opaa  circuma lances  aod  ubjeela  iii  theit 
lull  truth,  and  brings  tbcm  dlatinctl;  to  view.  Saipi  bad  the  power  In  do  an 
but  hia  orAj  aim  wai>  to  attack;  FallaTicioi  bad  infinitel;  les*  at  the  requisiM 
<^ant,  and  hia  object  waa  to  defend  hla  party  at  all  haxaida."    (K  Sarpi,  Baiikt 
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pioject  of  a  Council,  which  was  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Reformers  for  some  time,  and  which  the  Emperor  insisted 
on,  was  repugnant  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Popes.  A  general  council  was  their  dread.  It  was 
something,  however,  which  it  was  more  and  more  difficult 
to  avoid.  The  spread  of  heresy,  even  in  Italy,  was  one 
motive  which  made  Paul  III.  willing  to  convoke  such  an 
assembly.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  formally  opened 
in  December,  1545.  The  great  question  was  whether  it 
should  begin  with  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  or  with  defi- 
nitions of  dogma.  In  other  words,  what  attitude  should 
the  Council  take  towards  the  Protestants  ?  A  concilia- 
tory or  antagonistic  one  ?  Caraffa  was  sustained  in  his 
policy  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Papal  influence  predominated, 
and  having  defined  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  Revealed 
Religion  in  terms  that  left  the  authority  of  tradition  un- 
impaired, with  anathemas  against  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  evangelical 
Catholic  party  of  Contarini,  which  was  effectively  rep- 
resented in  the  debate.  The  success  which  Charles  V. 
was  gaining  in  the  Smalcaldic  war,  emboldened  the  ruling 
party  at  Trent  to  assert  the  old  dogmas  without  abate- 
ment or  concession.  The  theory  of  gradual  justification 
tnd  of  merit  was  followed  by  an  equally  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  history 
of  the  Council  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  relations 
of  the  Pope  to  Charles  V.  The  fullness  of  the  Empe- 
ror's triumph,  so  much  beyond  the  desires  of  Paul  III., 
led  to  the  attempted  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bo- 
logna ;  and  the  jealousy  that  was  felt  on  account  of  the 

observes  agidn:  '*  The  aathorities  are  brought  together  with  diligence,  are  well 
handled,  and  used  with  consummate  talent:  we  cannot  saj  that  thej  are  falsi* 
fied,  or  that  they  are  frequently  or  materially  altered;  but  the  whcle  work  is 
colored  with  a  tinge  of  decided  enmf^  to  the  Papal  power.*' 
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•  o<  Uie  power  acquired  bj  Cfaariea  at  tlw  ^1  of 
tlw  war,  uid  on  acooant  of  the  laterim  and  the  rest  el 
his  Bcliem«a  of  pacification,  dialed  tho  ends  which  the 
Ktopaor  bad  b<^wd  to  aeeanqitisb.  Not  to  poreoe  the  sub- 
ject itdo  its  details,  the  tcsolt  of  all  of  the  D«gotiatioiia 
and  straggles  of  the  Cooncil  was  that  the  Papal  power 
aped  wUfaoat  cartaiimeDC.  Efforts  to  reduoe  tfae  pre- 
K^tives  of  the  Pope  were  ingeoiooaly  baffled.  The 
J*ro/emo  Fidei,  or  brief  formola  of  sabecriptitHi  to  the 
Tridentine  Creed,  cont^ned  a  promise  of  obedienoe  to  the 
Pope,  To  this  formulary  all  eocleaiastica  aod  teachen 
i  are  r<^)uired  to  give  their  assent.  The  Roman  Catechism 
I  jfrepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pope,  by  the  authority  ol  the  Council;  the  Vulgate, 
which  had  been  declared  authoritative  in  controvetnes, 
was  issued  in  an  authorized  edition,  and  a  Breviary  and  a 
Missal  put  forth  for  imiversal  use.  The  Council  of  Trent 
did  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the 
better  organization  of  the  whole  hierarchical  body,  and 
tL»  discipline  of  the  Church.  Its  canons  of  reform  r^u- 
kted  the  duties  of  the  secular  and  regular  priesthood,  in- 
culcated the  obligittioQB  of  bishops,  and  introduced  a  new 
order  and  elliciency  in  the  management  of  parishes. 

The  Creed  of  Trent  wiiB  definite  and  intelli^ble  in 
its  deiiiftl  of  tlio  distinguiahing  points  of  Protestantism ; 
but  on  the  questiooa  in  dispute  between  Augustinian  and 
semi-PoliLgian  ptirtiea  in  the  Clinrch,  it  was  indefinite  and 
studiously  ambiguous.  Dut  the  Council,  both  by  its  doe- 
(rinnl  formulas  and  its  reformatory  canons,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Church  in  a  com- 
pact body.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  for  the 
standard  of  ortliodoicy  in  the  various  and  conflicting  writ- 
ings  of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  or  in  the  multiplied  declar- 
ttions  of  the  Popos.  Such  a  standard  was  now  presented 
in  a  condensed  form  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  an- 
tugonistio  doctrines  of  the  time. 
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Bat  there  weis  another  agency  of  a  different  cbaracter, 
which  was  set  in  motion  for  the  pvirpose  of  eradicating 
hereay.  This  was  the  Inquisition.  It  was  reoi^uized 
in  Italy  on  the  reoommeudation  of  Carafia ;  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it;  and  in  1555,  the  prime  author  and 
the  stern  chief  of  this  tribunal  became  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  The  Inquisition  was  an  institution  which 
had  ite  origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  It  is  a 
eoort,  the  peculiarity  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
expressly  constituted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
heretics,  and  supersedes,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  function,  the  bishops  or  ordinary  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
with  its  own  rules  and  methods  of  proceeding,  its  own 
modes  of  eliciting  evidence.  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  in 
ite  peculiar  form,  was  set  up  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  punishing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  returned 
to  their  former  creed.  The  atrocities  of  which  it  was 
guilty  under  Torqueraada  make  a  dark  and  bloody  pi^ 
of  Spanish  history.*     It  grew  into  an  institution  coex- 

1  Llorantc,  Ilul.  Criliqut  dt  P  /n^tnliiin  if'  E^agnt  (181T-1B).  Llgleale  wu 
SecnUiy  of  the  Inqoisltion,  end  having  hid  Uu  best  oppDrliinitin  for  the  ia- 
Teiligatioa  of  iU  histaij',  spent  Mveral  yttn  Id  the  preparatioii  o(  bia  work. 
The  French  trsnilatioa  of  Peltier  wu  made  under  the  rtuthor'a  eye.  Lionnla 
was  a  litieral  priest,'  iu  sympathy  with  the  umn  of  the  French  RevolutloH,  and 
■  mpporter  of  the  Boniparte  rale  in  Spain.  He  lielieTed  the  tnqnisitlon  l«  be 
'■  vicious  iaiUprincipie,  in  its  cooslilution.  and  in  iU  Uttb"  (Pref.,  p.  t),  and 
he  had  no  ^pvcial  reToreaoe  for  the  Popes.  Yet  at  the  time  of  Ihe  composition 
ot  thii  work,  his  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  not,  as  it  oflenrards  b» 
came,  antagonistic  The  work  of  Llorente  has  been  unfavorably  criticised  bjr 
Romsn  Catholic  nrilers,  sspednlly  by  Hetele,  Der  Caniittai  Jinenu,  etc.  (94 
cd.,  1851),  p.  !!41  seq.  Hefele  Intusts,  in  Ihe  first  place,  that  the  Spanish  Itiigni- 
■llion  wiu  predominantly  an  uutmrnent  nf  the  govemmeni,  and  that  the  Popes 
KidciTored  to  check  the  severities  of  tat  Baly  Office ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
eliargesof  cruiiltj  brought  against  the  Inquisition  hsTo  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Betete's  principal  point  isUorente't  alleged  miscaUnlation  of  Ihe  number  of  vic- 
tims ot  the  Inquisition.  It  Is  to  oe  observed  that  most  of  his  anlmadveislpn< 
upon  Uoienle,  Hefele  is  obliged  to  sustain  by  in/ormation  which  Uorente  himseU 
Imiishea.   Uefele  coDildan  that  PreMolt  hi*  erred  iu  some  partlcnian,  Itinragt 
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tensive  witli  the  kingdom,  with  an  extremely  tyraDoioal 
and  cruel  system  of  administration ;  and  was  so  inter* 
woven  with  the  civil  government,  after  the  humbling  of 
the  nobles  and  the  deatmction  of  liberty  iu  the  cities, 
that  the  despotic  rule  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Philip  11.  could 
hardly  have  been  maintained  without  it.  It  was  an  en- 
gine for  stifling  sedition  as  well  as  heresy.  Hence  it  was 
defended  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  against  objections  and 
complaints  of  the  Popes.  The  Inquisition,  in  the  form 
which  it  assumed  in  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  Caraffa, 
differed  from  the  corresponding  institution  in  Spain,  in 
8ome  respects,  but  it  resembled  the  latter  in  superseding 
the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  discipUne,  and 
was  founded  on  the  same  general  principles.  Six  cardi- 
nals were  made  inquisitors  general,  with  power  to  consti- 
tute inferior  tribunals,  and  with  authority,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alps,  to  incarcerate  and  try  all  suspected  persons 
of  whatever  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  maehinery  of 
this  court  was  at  once  set  in  motion  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  although  resistance  was  offered  in  Venice 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Inquisition  gradually  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  result 
was  that  the  open  profession  of  Protestantism  was  in- 
stantly suppressed.  In  1542,  prior  to  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Holy  Office,  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr, 
unwilling  longer  to  conceal  their  adhesion  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  being  no  longer  safe  in  Italy,  had  left  their 
country  and  found  refuge  with  the  Protestants  north  of 
the  Alps.  Equal  amazement  was  occasioned  when,  in 
1548,  Vei^rio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  been  employed  in  important  embassies 

(hs  Influence  al  Uorente.  Praacott'i  icconnt  of  die  Inr|iUBitioD  b  la  hit  BiHorf 
ai  tAe  Rfign  if  Ftnliiuind  nmJ  Ituhttla,  i.  ch.  vii.  Hefele  bna  mnch  lo  e»y  of 
the  dtapoution  of  tbe  Jewa  to  nuka  proseljles,  which  he  consdden  »  paUiiliog 
o(  ihe  TOiirsa  UJteii  by  tha  InquiMtion.  But  the  tmI  lumber  o(  insincere  Jew 
kb  coaverta  to  ChrUtianitjr,  wbo  tumighcd  buiinecs  lo  the  InqnisiCiOD.  prorej 
hat  the  "  pronijten-micbeni "  wu  not  go  msi-h  on  the  aide  at  th*  JewL 
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By  th«  Pope,  followed  tlieir  example.  A  multitade  of 
Bospected  pereons  fled  to  the  Griaona  and  to  other  parts  of 
Switzerland.  The  academies  at  Modena  and  elsewhere 
were  broken  up.  The  Duchess  of  Ferrara  was  compelled 
to  part  from  all  of  her  Protestant  friends,  and  dependanta 
and  was  herself  subjected  to  constraint  by  her  husband. 
The  Protestant  church  of  Locarno  was  diiven  out,  under 
circumstances  of  great  hardship,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
Switzerland.  Imprisonment,  torture,  and  the  flames  were 
everj-where  employed  for  the  destruction  of  heterodox 
opinions.  At  Venice  the  practice  was  to  take  the  unhappy 
victim  out  upon  the  sea  at  midnight  and  to  place  him  on  a 
plank,  between  two  boats,  which  were  rowed  in  opposite 
directions,  leaving  him  to  sink  beneath  the  waves.  Many 
distinguished  men  were  banished ;  others,  as  Aonio  Palea- 
rio  and  Camesecchi,  were  put  to  deatli.  The  Waldensian 
settlement  in  Calabria  was  barbarously  massacred.  One 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  part 
^^_  in  which  it  attained  to  surprising  success,  was  the  aup- 
^^^B  pression  of  heretical  books.  The  booksellers  were  obliged 
^^^1  to  pm'ge  their  stock  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  ruinoos 
^^^B  to  their  business.  So  vigilant  was  the  detective  police  of 
^^^B  the  Inquisition,  that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
^^^H  evangelical  book  on  the  "  Benefits  of  Christ,"  it  was  long 
^^^^  supposed  that  not  one  waa  left,'  It  is  only  within  a  re 
W  cent  period  that  a  few  surviving  copies  have  come  to  light. 

I  As  a  part  of  the  repressive  system  of  Caraffa,  the  "  In- 

W  dex "  of  prohibited  books  was  established.     Besides  the 

I  particidar  authors  and  books  which  were  condemned,  there 

I  was  A  list  of  moi-e  than  sixty  printers,  all  of  whose  pub- 

^^^H  lications  were  prohibited.  CarafEa  put  upon  tlie  Index 
^^^h  the  Consilium  or  Advice,  which  in  connection  with  Sadolet 
^^^H  .icd  others  he  himself  had  offered  to  Paul  III.,  on  the 
^^^       Bubjecfc  of  a  reformation,  and  in  which  ecclesiastical  abuses 
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had  been  freely  censured.^  Later,  under  the  auBinceB  ol 
Sixtns  v.,  the  "  Index  Expurgatoriua  "  arose,  for  the  con- 
demnation, not  of  entire  works,  but  of  particular  passages 
in  permitted  books.  The  sweeping  persecution  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  Catholic  Reaction  did  not  spare  the 
evangelical  Catholics,  whose  views  of  Justification  wera 
obnoxioua  to  the  faction  that  had  gained  the  ascendent^. 
They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  little  better  than 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Church.  Even  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  had  forsaken  England  rather  than  accede  to  the 
measures  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  been  made  Papal  Leg- 
ate and  Archbishop  of  Canterbiiry  under  Mary,  was  in 
disgrace  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  which  was  simultaneoua 
with  that  of  the  Queen.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Modena,  charged  with  circulating  Paleario'fl 
book  on  the  Atonement,  with  denying  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  with  like  offenses,  was  imprisoned  for  about 
two  years,  until  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  in  1559,  set  him 
free.  The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  dominant  party  is 
Been  in  the  impracticable  demand  of  this  Pope  that  the 
sequestered  property  of  the  monasteries  in  England  should 
be  restored.  This  party  succeeded  in  virtually  extin- 
guishing Protestantism  in  Italy. 

In  Spfun  a  literary  spirit  had  early  arisen  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arabic  schools,'  The  Eraamian  culture 
found  a  cordial  reception,  "The  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot "  was  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  that  reflects  much 
sredit  upon  Cardinal  Ximenea,  by  whom  it  was  issued. 
Yet,  he  was  opposed  to  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
DECular  of  tlie  people,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  resentment  which  this  odious  tribunal 
awakened,  wherever  a  love  of  freedom  lingered,  predis- 

'  Foi  the  proof  of  this,  flea  HcCrle,  p.  81. 

»  UcCrie,  Hulory  of  the  Prograt  and  Bupprunon  of  IA«  Rtfarmatiou  m 
^atm  in  Ue  Baternlh  Ctntury  (nevf  ed.,  1860).  This  work  i»  the  companirs 
rf  Iha  Butory  af  Ua  Af/ormattm  in  /(o/y,  ud  of  icarG«|r  leu  vilus. 
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poaml  some  to  the  acceptance  of  tlie  doctrine  which  it 
persecuted.  The  intercourse  with  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  into  which  many  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
and  clergy,  were  brought  from  the  common  relation  of 
these  comitries  to  Charlea  V.,  made  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines familiar  to  many,  of  whom  not  a  few  regarded 
them  with  favor.  It  was  observed  that  Spanish  ecdeeias- 
tics  who  aojoomed  in  England  after  the  marriage  of 
Philip  n.  to  Mary,  came  back  to  their  country,  tinged 
with  the  heresy  which  they  had  gone  forth  to  oppose. 
The  war  of  Charles  V.  against  Clement  VII.,  which  led 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  the  presence  of  a,  great  body  of  Spanish  clergy 
and  nobles  at  the  Diet  of  Aagsbuig,  where  the  Protes- 
tants presented  their  noble  confession,  were  events  not 
without  a  favorable  influence  in  the  same  direction.  Afl 
early  as  1519,  the  famous  printer  of  Basel,  John  Froben, 
sent  to  Spain  a  collection  of  Luther's  tracts  in  Latin,  and 
during  the  next  year  the  Reformer's  commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  fully  exhibited, 
was  translated  into  Spanish.  Spanish  translations  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  at  Antwerp  and  Venice,  and  notwith- 
standing the  watchfulness  of  the  Inquisition,  copies  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  publications  of  the  Protestants, 
were  introduced  into  Spain  in  large  numbers.  Some 
Spaniards  perished  abroad,  martyrs  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  as  Jayme  Enzinas,  a  cultivated  scholar,  who  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  1.546,  and  Juan  Diaz,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  Germany  by  a  fanatical  brother,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  convert  faira,  and  who,  having  accomplished  his 
act  of  bloody  fratricide,  escaped  into  Italy  and  was  pio- 
tected  from  punishment.  It  was  at  Seville  and  Vall»- 
dohd  that  Protestantism  obtained  most  adherents.  Those 
who  adopted  tlie  reformed  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
generally  contented  themselves  with  promulgating  it, 
without  an  open  attack  oc  the  Catholic  theolc^  or  tha 
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Church.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  justification  liy  faith 
alone  which,  here  as  iii  Italy,  gained  most  currency.  In 
Senile  the  evangelical  views  were  introduced  by  Rod- 
rigo  de  Valero,  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion,  whose  char- 
acter had  been  transformed  by  the  reception  of  them,  an<i 
who  promulgated  them  in  conversation  and  in  expositions 
of  the  Scripture  to  private  circles.  He  was  saved  from 
the  flames  only  by  the  favor  of  persona  in  authority,  but 
was  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  The  moat  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  city,  Dr.  John  Egidiua,  and  Conatantine  Ponce 
de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Emperor, 
enlisted  in  the  new  movement.  The  predominant  opinion 
in  Seville  was  on  the  aide  of  this  real,  though  covert 
Protestantism.  It  found  a  reception,  ako,  in  cloisters  of 
the  city,  especially  in  one  belonging  to  the  Hieronymites. 
Both  in  Seville  and  Valladolid  there  were  secret  churches, 
fully  oi^nized,  and  meeting  in  privacy  for  Protestant 
worship.  In  Valladolid  the  Protestant  cause  had  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  person  of  Augustine  Cazalta,  the 
Imperml  chaplain,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1559.  There  were  probably  two  thousand  persona 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  who  were  united  in  the  Prot- 
estant faith  and  held  private  meetings  for  a  number  of 
yaara.  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  persona  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank  or  learning.  The  discovery  of 
these  secret  associations  at  Seville  and  Valladolid  stimu- 
lated the  Inquisition  to  redoubled  exeiiions.  The  flight 
of  many  facilitated  the  detection  of  others  who  remained, 
The  dungeons  were  filled  and  the  terrible  implements  of 
torture  were  used  to  extort  confessions  not  only  from  men, 
but  from  refined  and  delicately  trained  women.  In  1559 
and  1560,  two  great  avtosdafS  were  held  in  the  two 
dtiea  where  heresy  had  taken  the  firmest  root.  The  cere- 
monies were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  suff'erers  themselves  and  of  the  great  tlirongs 
that  gathered  as  spectators  of  the  scene.    The  condemned 
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were  Vnuned  alive,  those  who  would  accept  the  offices  erf 
B  priest,  however,  having  the  privilege  o£  being  strangled 
before  their  bodiea  were  cast  into  the  fire.  The  King 
and  royal  family,  the  great  personages  of  the  court,  ot 
both  sexes,  gave  countenance  to  the  proceedings  by  their 
presence.  Similar  autos  dafS  occurred  in  various  other 
places,  with  every  circumstance  calculated  to  inspire  feai 
in  the  beholders.  The  officers  of  the  Inquisition  were  80 
actjve  and  vi^lant,  and  so  merciless,  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  any  who  were  incUned  to  Protestant  opiniona, 
save  in  flight ;  and  even  this  was  difficult.  Covetouanean 
allied  itself  to  fanaticism,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty was  a  part  of  the  penalty  invaxiably  visited  upon 
heresy.  Thus  Protestantism  was  eradicated.*  The  re- 
Htramts  laid  upon  liberty  of  teacliing  smothered  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  countrj-. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  persecution  did  not  spare  the 
Evangelical  Catholics.     Among  these  was  Bartolomfi  de 
Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain, 
who  had  stood  among  the  advocates  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation at  the  Council  ot   Ti'ent.      He  had  accompanied 
Philip  II.  to  England  and  taken  part  in  examining  Prot- 
estants who  perished    at  the    stake  under  Mary.      He 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned  at  Valla- 
j  dolid.     His  intimacy  with  Pole,  and  with  Morone,  Fla- 
bminio,  and  other  eminent  Itahans  who  were  inclined  to 
Bevangelical  doctrine,  was  one  fact  brought  up  against  him. 
'  His  catechism,  partly  for  ita  alleged  leaning,  in   some 
points,  to  the  Lutheran  theology,  and  partly  because  it 
was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  the  principal  baaia 
of  the  accusation.     He  was  charged  witli  not  having  ao 
[  Doaed  before  the  Holy  Office  leading  Spanish  Protestants, 
I  of  whose  sentiments  he  had  privately  expressed  hia  disap- 
probation,    At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  waa  taken  to 
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Rome,  and  after  Yariooa  delays,  Gr^ory  XUI.,  in  1578, 
pronounced  sentence,  finding  him  violently  sospected  ol 
heresy,  prohibiting  his  cat^chiBm,  requiring  him  to  al^nre 
sixteen  Lutheran  articles,  and  suspending  him  from  his 
office  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  after 
having  been  for  eighteen  years  under  some  species  of  con- 
finement, he  died.  A  part  of  the  material  of  accnsaticm;. 
against  Carranza  was  derived  from  the  words  of  consolsi*. 
tion  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  dying  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  at  the  convent  of  Yuste.  Kneeling  at  hisTi 
bedside,  the  Archbishop,  holding  up  a  crucifix,  exclalmedt: 
"  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all  I  There  is  no  mfwO' 
sin  ;  all  is  forgiven !  "  His  words  gave  offense  to  some 
who  were  present.  Villabra,  the  Emperor's  favorite 
preacher,  who  followed,  reminded  his  royal  master  that  aa 
he  was  bom  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew,  so  be  was  to  die 
on  that  of  St.  Matthias.  With  such  intercessors,  it  was 
added,  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  "  Thus,"  writes  Mignet, 
"  the  two  doctrines  that  divided  the  world  in  the  age  o£ 
Charles  V.,  were  once  more  brought  before  him  on  the 
bed  of  death." '  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  not 
less  than  eight  Spanish  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  had 
sat  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  twenty-five  doctors  of 
theology,  among  whom  were  persons  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence tor  learning,  were  likewise  arraigned,  and  most  of 
them  obliged  to  make  some  retraction  or  submit  to  some 
public  humiliation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Cath* 
olio  reaction  that  it  went  forward  in  spite  of  the  want  o| 
active  aympatliy  on  the  part  of  certain  popes  with  iti 
feiTorite  measures,  or  the  inconsistency  of  their  policy  with 
its  spirit  and  aims.  What  the  new  movement  required, 
and  the  result  towards  which  it  tended,  was  the  union  of 
the  Catholic  powers ;  especially  an  alliance  of  the  Pope 
tad  Spain.  When  Caraffa  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  sa> 
<  BabataoD,  Bid,  nf  CkarUt  V.  (FiMcott'i  (li),  Ui.  491,  4IA 
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eended  the  Papal  throne,  his  etrongeat  passion  seeaied  to 
oe  hia  hatred  of  Charles  V,  and  the  Spaniards.  With  all 
his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  promotera,  he  advanced  his  relatives  to  high  sta- 
tions, not  from  that  sel&sh  ambition  from  which  nepotism 
had  previously  sprang,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  hia 
schemes  of  hostility  to  Spain.  His  stoutest  defenders 
against  Alva  were  Germans,  most  of  whom  were  Protes- 
tants ;  he  even  invoked  the  help  of  the  Turks.  The  de- 
feat of  hia  French  allies  at  St.  Quentin,  followed  by  tlie 
complete  success  of  Alva,  forced  upon  him  a  change  of 
policy.  Fortliwitli  he  resumed  with  absorbing  energy  his 
enterprises  of  reform,  and  discarded  his  relations,  whom 
he  had  found  to  bo  treacherous.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
nepotism  which  so  long  had  brought  disgrace  and  weak- 
ness upon  the  Papal  office.  But  the  war  that  he  kindled 
aided  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  in  England.  His  political  schemes 
were  partly  responsible  for  his  am^aiit  treatment  of  Eliza- 
beth, whom  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  Philip,  and  whom  he 
did  wish  Mary  Stuart,  the  candidate  of  the  Guises,  to  sup- 
plant. In  Pius  TV.  (1559-65)  we  have  a  pontiff  who  per- 
sonally did  not  sympathize  much  with  the  Inquisition,  yet 
left  it  to  pursue  iia  course  unhindered.  He  labored  to 
anite  the  Catholic  world,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
divisions  in  the  Council  of  Trent  by  skillful  negotiations 
with  the  different  sovereigns.  Pius  V.  {1566-72)  was  a 
devoted  representative  of  the  rigid  party,  was  zealous  on 
the  one  luini  for  the  reformation  of  the  Papal  court,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  destraction  of  heretics.  He  induced 
Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  to  deliver  up  to  him  Cameaecchi, 
m  accomplished  literary  man,  who,  infinenced  by  Valdez, 
.Ad  early  favored  Protestantiflm,  and  had  him  brought  to 
Bome,  wbei«  he  was  beheaded  and  hie  body  committed  to 
QlB  flames.'  He  approved  of  Alva's  doings  in  the  X«th- 
■  UcCtis,  a^f:  M  Aaf«,  p.  «x 
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ffflandfi.  Gradually  the  Papacy  came  to  join  bauds  v 
Spain  in  the  grand  effort  to  overcome  Pi-oteatantiflM 
Sixtus  V.  excommunicated  Hemy  IV.  of  France  (1585)J 
He  lent  his  most  earnest  cooperation  to  the  effort  to  c 
quer  England  by  the  Armada.  He  was  heart  and  son] 
with  Guise  aud  the  League,  and  upon  the  assassination  a 
Guise,  excommunicated  Henry  HI.  If  he  listened  faTca 
ably  to  the  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  absolve  an( 
recognize  Henry  of  Navarre,  his  inclinations  in  this  t" 
rectiou  were  overcome  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  a 
Philip.'  It  was  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Papacy  tliM 
strongly  affected  the  Cathohc  adherents  of  Navarre,  and 
confirmed  them  in  the  disposition  to  require  of  him  a  pre 
feseion  of  the  CathoHc  faith. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  change  in  ^ 
intellectual  spirit  of  Italy,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  ihol 
sixteenth  centuiy,^  The  old  ardor  in  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients  has  passed  away.  Even  the  rever- 
ence that  spared  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity  ia 
supplanted,  in  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.,  for  example,  by  t 
desire  to  rear  edifices  that  may  rival  them,  A  zeal  iai 
independent  investigation,  especially  in  natural  scieno* 
takes  the  place  of  antiquarian  scholarship  ;  bat  this  aen 
scientific  spirit,  which  often  took  a  speculative  turn,  " 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
ilty  to  the  Church,  and  a  religious  temper,  in  the  strid 
form  which  the  Cathohc  restoration  engendered, 
(rated  society.  Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  at  ono* 
renovated  and  moulded  by  the  religious  influence.  Taa 
who  chose  a  pious  crusader  for  the  liero  of  his  poem,  t 
school  of  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  Guido  Reni,  Paie«*  ' 
tnna,  the  great  composer,  suggest  the  revolution  in  public 
feeling  and  taste  in  this  age,  in  contrast  with  the  age  of 
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llie  Renaissance.  The  papal  court,  in  its  restored  strict- 
ness and  sobriety,  manifested  its  entire  subjection  to  the 
new  movement.  In  a  character  like  Carlo  Bonomeo,  the 
coimter-reformation  appears  in  a  characteristic  but  pe» 
culiarly  attractive  light.  Of  noble  birth,  and  with  temp- 
tations to  sensual  indulgence  thrown  in  his  path,  he  d^ 
voted  himself  to  a  religious  life  with  imwavering  fidelity. 
The  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  oflBces  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility were  forced  upon  him,  which  he  discharged  with  so 
exemplary  diligence  and  faithfulness,  that  such  as  were 
inclined  to  envy  or  to  censure  were  compelled  to  applaud. 
But  he  welcomed  the  day  when  he  could  lay  them  down, 
and  give  himself  \r holly  to  his  diocese  of  Milan,  where  he 
was  archbishop.  His  untiring  perseverance  in  works  of 
charity  and  reform,  his  visitations  to  remote,  mountainous 
villages,  in  the  care  of  his  flock,  his  zeal  for  education,  his 
devoutness,  caused  him  to  be  styled,  in  the  bull  that  can- 
onized him,  an  angel  in  human  form.  His  exertions  in 
making  proselytes,  and  his  willingness  to  persecute  heresy, 
are  less  agreeable  to  contemplate;  but  they  were  essential 
features  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  force  in  Italy, 
and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  their  colonies.  "  Out  of  the 
visionary  schemes  of  Ignatius,"  says  Ranke,  '^  arose  an  in- 
stitution of  singularly  practical  tendency ;  out  of  the  con- 
versions  wrought  by  his  asceticism,  an  institution  &amed 
with  all  the  just  and  accurate  calculation  of  worldly  pru- 
dence." The  education  of  youth,  especially  those  of 
higher  rank,  quickly  fell,  to  a  large  extent,  into  their 
hands.  Their  system  of  intellectual  training  was  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  method ;  but  their  schools  were  pervaded 
by  their  peculiar  religious  spirit.  It  was  largely  through 
^heir  influence  that  the  profane  or  secular  tone  of  culture, 
'hat  had  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  was  superseded 
4y  a  culture  in  which  reverence  for  religion  and  the 
Church  was  a  vital  element.     From  the  two  peninsnlai 
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tba  new  order  extended  its  Inflnence  into  the  other 
tries  of  Eorope.  They  formed  a  great  standing  army,  in 
the  service  of  the  Pope,  for  the  propagation  of  Cathc^ 
siam.  T)ie  University  of  Vienna  was  placed  nnder  thfox 
direction ;  they  established  themselves  at  Coli^ne  and 
Ingolstadt  and  Pragne.  and  from  these  centres  opetstcd 
■with  great  siiccese  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Doke 
of  Bavaria,  partly  from  worldly  and  partly  from  religiooa 
motives,  enlisted  varmly  in  the  eanse  of  the  Catholio  re- 
action, and  made  himself  its  champion.  In  the  eccleaia^ 
tical  states  of  Germany,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  waa 
reawakened,  and  the  toleration  promised  to  Protestants 
by  the  Peace  of  Aiigsburg,  was  frequently  violated. 
The  Popes,  in  this  period,  were  hberal  in  their  conceB- 
sioDB  to  the  Catholic  princes,  who  found  their  profit  in 
helping  forward  tlie  reactionary  movement.  In  the  last 
qaarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  they  in- 
stigated, the  tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism 
Southern  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland, 
Hungary.  In  these  countries,  Protestantism  had. 
the  whole,  gained  tbe  ascendency.  Together  with  Bel- 
gium and  France,  they  conatittited  "  the  great  debatable 
land,"  where  the  two  confessions  Btru^led  for  the 
mastery.  In  all  of  them,  CathoHciam,  with  its  new 
forces,  was  triumphant.  The  Jesuits  did  much  to  pro- 
mote that  increased  excitement  of  Catholic  feeling  in 
Pranee,  which  showed  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  wars  of  the  League.  Fron: 
Doaay,  the  establiahraent  founded  by  Cardinal  WilUara 
Allien,  they  sent  out  their  emissaries  into  England. 
The  order  waa  active  in  Sweden,  and,  for  a  time,  Had 
■omu  prospect  of  winning  that  kingdom  ba^k  to  the 
Catholio  fold.  Wherever  they  tUd  not  prevail,  th< 
iborpened  tbe  mutual  antagonism  of   the  rival  cotife» 
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■iouB.  Tlie  progress  of  the  Catholic  restoration  wu 
aidRd,  especially  in  Germany,  by  the  quarrela  of  Pi'Otes- 
taut  theologians.  The  mutual  hostility  of  Lutheran 
and  CalWuist  appeared,  in  some  cases,  to  outweigh  their 
nommon  opposition  to  Rome. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why,  after  so  rapid 
an  advance  of  Protestantism  for  a  half  century,  a  limit 
should  then  have  been  set  to  its  progress  ?  Why  was  it 
unable  to  overtitep  the  bounds  which  it  reached  in  the  first 
age  of  its  existence  ?  Macaulay  has  handled  this  ques- 
tion in  a  spirited  essay,  in  which,  with  certain  reasons, 
which  are  pertinent  and  valuable,  is  coupled  a  singular  de- 
nial that  the  knowledge  of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all 
dependent  upon  the  general  enhghtenment  of  the  human 
mind.  Apart  from  his  paradoxical  speculation  on  this 
last  point,  his  statt^ment  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and 
valuable,  is  quite  incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of 
this  event  we  deem  to  be  the  following ;  — 

1.  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  crystallizing  of  parties ;  and 
this  must  raise  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  further 
spread  of  the  new  doctrine.  Protestantism  was  a  move- 
ment of  reform,  arising  within  the  Church.  At  the  out- 
set, multitudes  stood,  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  attitude  of 
inquirers.  They  were  more  or  less  favorably  inclined  to 
it.  What  course  they  would  take,  might  depend  on  the 
uiflueuces  to  which  they  would  happen  to  be  exposed. 
They  were  not  immovably  attached  to  the  old  system ; 
tiiey  were  open  to  persuasion.  But  as  tlie  conflict  became 
warm,  men  were  more  and  more  prompted  to  take  sides, 
and  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
This  period  of  fluctuation  and  conversion  would  naturally 
oome  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  thug 
%wakened,  it'  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of 
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the  new  opiniooB  j  for  this  spirit  communicated  itself  from 
father  to  son. 

2.  The  political  arrangements  which  were  adopted  in 
diffei'ent  countrieB,  ia  consequence  of  the  religious  divi^oo, 
all  tended  to  confine  Protestantism  within  the  linuts  which 
it  had  early  attained.  This  is  a  [Kiint  of  great  importance, 
and  ia  not  noticed  by  Macaulay.  In  Germany,  the  nego- 
tiatioua  and  disputes  produced  by  the  rehgioua  cci:t98ti 
issued  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  "  cujus  regie,  ejns  ' 
rehgio;"  the  reUgion  of  the  State  shall  conform  to  thafc  ' 
of  the  prince.  This  principle,  however,  would  not  have 
availed  to  arrest  Proteatjintism.  But  the  "  ecclesiastical 
reservation"  did  thus  avail,  since  the  conversion  of  aa 
ecclesiastical  ruler  to  the  new  faith  was  attended  with  no 
important  gain  to  the  Protestant  cause :  he  must  vacate 
his  office.  The  whole  tendency  of  poUtical  arrangements 
in  Germiuiy  was  to  buUd  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  two  confessions,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  each 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  spirit  of  propagandism  did  not,  generally 
speakiiig,  characterize  Protestantism.  The  Protestants, 
especially  In  Germany,  were  satisfied  if  they  could  be  left 
to  develop,  without  interference,  their  own  system.  The 
ut^l08t  limit  of  their  demand  was  room  for  its  oatund 
expfliision.'  In  the  Netherlands,  the  separation  of  the 
Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  the  former  to  Spain,  could  have  no  otJier  i-esult  | 
than  to  perpetuate  their  connection  with  the  CathoUc 
Chui'ch.  In  France,  the  civil  wars  and  the  political  set- 
tlement to  which  they  led,  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Huguenots  into  a  compact  body,  formidable  for 
dafenae,  but  powerless  for  the  propagation  of  tlieir  faith. 

>  "  Wlfl  wir  oftcr  bemerkC,  der  PnlesUnlUmaa  lat  i^cbt  bckehreader  Nstur 
Ea  irird  aich  jedea  Bellritls,  der  aus  Ueberzeagiing  eotupiingti  ols  ttaea  Fort 
gmngM  (eioer  gnten  Snche  fnnen :  tonst  aher  schon  ziifrttden  fcin,  wenn  nn 
Mlbcr  veretaltst  ist.  lich  angeirrt  von  fTcmdcr  Einwirkun^  eu  intwidtaln 
Diei  wur  u,  wonnch  die  fvangslischeii  Fiirstin  rom  ersten  A  ugeii  blick  Ui  itnfc 
Ho."  —  Ronkc,  DnUchi  GtKhicMt,  v.  278. 
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3.  The  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church,  by 
removing  the  gross  abuses  which  had  been  the  object  of 
righteous  complaint,  took  a  formidable  weapon  from  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  the  apathy 
of  the  old  Church  was  broken  up^  the  attention  of  its 
rulers  was  no  longer  absorbed  in  ambitious  schemes  ol* 
politics,  or  in  the  gratification  of  a  literary  taste,  which 
made  the  Papal  court  a  rendezvous  of  authors  and  artists ; 
but  a  profound  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  pervaded  and  united  all  ranks 
of  its  disciples. 

4.  While  this  concentration  of  forces  was  taking 
place  on  the  Catholic  side,  Protestants  more  and  more 
wasted  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another. 
Their  mutual  intolerance  facilitated  the  advance  of  their 
common  enemy.  Moreover,  the  warm,  religious  feeling 
that  animated  the  early  Reformers  and  the  princes  wlio 
defended  their  cause,  passed  away  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  theological  rigidness,  or 
a  selfish,  political  spirit.  The  appearance  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  so  marked  contrast  with 
the  Electors  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  Luther,  and 
even  with  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  indicates  the 
advent  of  an  era  when  a  more  politic  and  selfish  temper 
displaces  the  simplicity  of  religious  principle.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  her  lukewarm  attachment  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  her  mendacious,  crooked  policy,  is  a  pooi 
representative  of  the  religious  character  of  Protestantism. 
How  much  more  intense  and  consistent  was  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  secular  leader  of  the  Catholic  restoration, 
Philip  II.  I  The  ardor  of  Protestants  spent  itself  in 
domestic  discord,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ardor  of 
Catholidsm  was  exerted,  with  undivided  energy,  ag&inst 
them. 

5.  The  better  organization  of  the  Catholio  Church  was 
»  aignal  advantage  in  the  battle  with  Protestantism 

S7 
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which  was  divided  into  as  many  cliurches  aa  there  w 
political^  communities   timt  embraced   the  new  doctrine. 
On  the  Catholic  side  there  could  be  a  plan  of  operations. 
having  respect  not  to  a  single  country  alone,  a  separate  , 
portion  of  the  field  of  combat,  but  formed  upon  a  survej'd 
oi  the  whole  situation,  and  carried  out  with  sole  reference 
tc  a  united  success. 

0.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  Catholic  ChurchJ 
grew  out  of  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  varietianA 
of  religious  temperament,  of  tunung  to  the  best  accoiui£!| 
the  wide  diversity  of  talents  and  cliaractt^r  which  is  da- 
ueloped  within  its  fold.     The  dispassionate  and  astuteil 
pohtician,  the  laborious  scholar,  the  subtle  and  skillfn 
polemic,  the  Bery  enthusiast,  are  none  of  them  rejected*,! 
but  all  of  them  assigned  to  a  work  suited  to  their  respeoofl 
tive  capacities.     Men   as  dissimilar  as   Bellarmine   ; 
Ignatius  were  engaged  in   a  common  cause,  and  wer^l 
even  within   the  same  fraternity.     This  custom  of  t 
Catholic  Church  is  often  attributed  to  a  profound  polioyj 
But  whatever  sagacity  it  may  indicate,  it  is  probably  dm 
less  to  the  calculations  of  a  fai'-sighted  policy,  than  i 
an   habitual   principle,  or  way  of  thinking  in  relij 
which  is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  Catholioism.     It  1 
been  justly  observed  that  men  of  tlie  type  of  WesleyJ 
who,  among  Protestants,  have  been  forced  to  becom 
the  founders   of  distinct   religious   bodies,   would  havw 
found  within  the  Catholic  Church,  had  they  been  bor> 
there,  hospitable  treatment  and  congenial  employmentJ 
The  host  that  was   marshalled  under  the  command  c^J 
tliL>  Pope,  for  tile  defense  of   Cathohcism,  was  Uke  i 
army  that  includes  light-armed  skirmishers  and  heavy- 
armed  artillerymen,  sivift  cavalry,  and  spies  who  can  pen 
etnite  the  camp  and  pry  into  the  counsels  of  the  enemy. 

7.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Southern  Europe  there 
was  manifested  a  more  rooted  attachment  to  the  Romui 
Catliolic  system,  than  existed  among  the  nations  which 
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idopted  the  Reformation.  In  Germany,  the  common 
people  gladly  heard  the  teaching  of  Luther.  Protes- 
tantism there  had  much  of  the  character  of  a  national 
movement.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it  was  mainly  the  let- 
tered class  that  received  the  new  doctrine.  Below  a 
certain  grade  of  culture,  few  were  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  France,  which  had  something  like  a  middle  position 
between  the  two  currents  of  opinion,  it  was  the  intel- 
ligent middle  class,  together  with  scholars  and  nobles, 
that  furnished  to  Protestantism  its  adherents.  In  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  new  doctrine  did  not  reach  down  to  the 
springs  of  national  life.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  these  nations  which  remained  Catholic,  so  many  who 
went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  evangelical  doctrine  substan- 
tially as  it  was  held  by  the  Protestants,  were  not  im- 
pelled to  cast  off  the  polity  or  worship  of  the  old 
Church.  This  circumstance  is  far  from  being  wholly 
due  to  timidity.  The  outward  forms  of  Protestantism 
were  less  necessary,  less  congenial  to  them ;  the  outward 
forms  of  Catholicism  were  less  obnoxious.  Even  in 
France,  this  same  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  circle 
that  early  gathered  about  Lefivre  and  Brigonnet,  and 
especially  in  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  thi'ough  the  merits 
of  Christ,  the  inwardness  of  piety,  as  fostered  by  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  were  grateful  to  them ;  but  they 
were  not  moved  to  renounce  the  government  or  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  Protestant  body. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  contemplated,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Protestantism,  after 
its  first  great  victories  were  won,  halted  in  its  course  and 
was  at  length  shut  up  within  fixed  boundaries. 

But  the  CathoUc  party  were  destined  to  suffer  from 
internal  discord.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ignatius,  who  were  semi-Pela^an  in  their  the* 
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oU>g}-,  became  involved  in  a  hot  strife  with  the  Dominicans, 
wlio  in  common  with  their  master,  Aquinas,  were  nearer 
to  Augustine  in  their  \'iew  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  free- 
vt-iVL.  The  theological  conflict  that  was  thus  kindled,  was 
of  long  continuance,  and  brought  serious  disasters  upon 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  upon  the 
Jesuit  order.  This  was  one  of  a  number  of  adverse  in- 
fluences which  conspired  finally  to  paralyze  the  Caiholie 
Reaction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  coonter-refonna- 
tkn. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

fHE  STRUGGLE  OF  PBOTESTANTISM  IK  THE  8EVEM 

TEENTH  CENTUEY. 

The  Catholic  Reaction,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
spiritual,  and  Philip  II.  the  secular  chief,  experienced  a 
terrible  reverse  in  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  failure  of  that  gigantic  project  for  the  conquest  of 
England.  The  establishment  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne 
of  France  was  a  still  more  discouraging  blow.  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  efforts  which  had  for  their  end  the  political 
predominance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  struggle  of  Protestantism  con- 
tinues through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Gradually  the  Catholic  Reaction  expended  its 
force,  and  political  motives  and  ideas  subordinated  the 
impulses  of  fanaticism. 

The  principal  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  thirty 
years'  war ;  the  English  revolutions ;  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XTV.  The  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  falls  principally  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  the  period  following  the  great 
European  settlement,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Yet  some 
notice  of  this  reign  is  requisite  for  a  full  view  of  the 
conflict  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.^ 

Charles  V.  had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  political 

i  Hiiussery  Ge§chieht€  det  ZtUaUen  d.  RtformaUon  (1868).  Yon  Baamer, 
GetchichU  Europat  uU  d.  Ende  d,  15.  Jahr.f  vol.  iii.  Laurent,  Let  Natumal' 
il«f,  ].  I.  ch.  iv.  lUnke,  GcMchidUe  TTalUnsieint  (3d  ed.,  1872 .  Cariyle,  Eittorn 
^f  Frederic  If.,  vol.  i.,  b.  w  ,  ciiapi  xir.,  xvl 
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calcuUtions,  and  baffled  by  tlie  moral  force  of  tlie  Prot- 
eatant  faith  in  Germany.  His  final  defuiit  in  tbe  attempt 
to  subjugat(S  the  Proteatanta  left  the  Empire  weak.  It 
is  not  true  tliat  Germany  lost  its  political  unity  througb 
the  Reformation,  for  this  unity  waa  practically  gone 
before :  rather  is  it  ti-ue  that  then  it  sacrificed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  its  unity  and  of  placing  it  on  an  en- 
daring  foundation.  The  Reformation  in  Germany,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  emanated  not  from  statesmen 
Bud  rulei-a,  but  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  wa* 
hindered  fi'om  being  universal  by  the  obstacles  cast  in  it« 
way  and  by  its  own  internal  divisions. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg,  unsatisfactory  as  its  provift- 
ions  were  to  both  parties,  effected  its  end  as  loug  as 
the  emperors  were  impartial  in  their  administration. 
Thia  waa  true  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  accession  waa 
resisted  by  Paul  IV.,  the  enemy  of  his  House ;  and  it 
was  true  especially  of  Maximilian  I[.,  who  was  himself 
strongly  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions,  and  waa  openly 
charged  with  heresy  by  Catholic  zealots.  Under  his 
tolerant  away.  Protestantism  spread  over  Austria,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  rural  and  secluded  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol.  Charles  V.  had  been  obliged  to  relinquiBh 
his  vfish  to  hand  down  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son 
Philip.  Philip,  in  his  fanatical  exertions  against  Protea- 
tantiam,  did  not  receive  countenance  or  support  from  the 
Austrian  branch  of  hia  family.  The  cruelties  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
were  condemned  and  deplored  by  the  Emperor.  Philip 
was  so  afraid  that  Maximilian  himself  would  join  the 
Protestants,  tliat  he  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  dissuade  liim, 
by  the  most  pressing  exhortations,  from  taking  such  a 
step.  While  the  contest  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  enemies  in  France 
the  Lutherans  of  Germany  Temained  for  the  most  pan 
oeutral.     Their  hostility  to  Calvinism  bad   much  to  da 
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in  determiiiijig  tlieir  position.  They  were  warned  }yy 
William  of  Orange  and  other  Protestaaits  abroad,  that 
the  cause  was  one,  and  that  if  Catholic  faQatioism 
were  not  checketl,  Gerinany  would  be  the  next  victim. 
In  tlie  latter  portion  of  Maximilian's  reign,  whicli  was 
from  1504  to  1576,  the  Jesuits  came  in,  and  diaturbances 
arose.  Rudolph  II.,  hia  succeaaor,  had  been  brought 
op  in  Spain,  and  was  under  the  influence  of  tJiis  Oitler. 
The  same  spirit  characterized  Matthias,  who  followed 
next.  In  consequence  of  the  incompetence  of  Rudolph, 
the  government  of  Aufitria  and  Hungary  had,  during  his 
life,  been  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Matthias,  and  he 
in  turn  gave  way,  in  like  manner,  to  bis  cousin  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  of  Styria,  a  bigoted  Cithohc  (1619-37). 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  were  the 
devoted  champions  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  Matthias 
had  been  compelled  to  grant  a  letter  patent  to  the 
Bohemians,  which  gave  them  full  religious  toleration 
and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Violations  of  the 
Religious  Peace  in  Germany  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics 
were  frequent.  Bishops  and  Catholic  cities  drove  out 
their  Protestant  stibjects  and  abolished  Protestant  wor- 
eliip.  Tlie  indignation  of  the  Protestants  throughout 
Germany  was  excited  by  the  treatment  of  the  free  city 
of  Donauwiirth,  which  was  exclusively  Protestant,  and 
lefused  to  allow  processions  from  a  Catholic  convent, 
these  being  inconsistent  with  a  former  agreement.  The 
city  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bavarian  Duke  marched  against  it  ^ith  an  overwhelming 
force,  excluded  Protestant  worship,  and  incorporated  the 
town  with  his  own  territories  (1607),  Complainta  were 
made  on  the  Catholic  side  of  infi-actions  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Proviso,  which  ordmned  that  benefices  should  be 
vacated  by  incumbents  who  should  embrace  Protestant- 
ism. The  Protestants  had  permitted  the  Emperor,  ia 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  on  his  own  authority,  to  afi&rm 
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the  Proviso,  which  they  themselves  at  the  same  taioe 
firmly  refused  to  adopt ;  just  as  the  imperial  declaration 
for  the  protection  of  Pi'otestant  com  muni  ties  mtliin  tlie 
jurisdjctioa  of  Catholic  prelates,  had  been  permitted  by 
thtj  other  party.  Protestant  piinpes  had  given  to  beii&- 
fiiMja  lying  near  them,  which  had  already  been  gained  to 
the  Reformation,  bishops  or  administrators  fi-om  their 
own  Idnsraen  ;  and  at  the  diets  they  urged  the  complete 
abolishment  of  all  such  restrictions  upon  religious  free- 
dura.'  But  the  Proviso  was  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  went  over  to  Protestant- 
ism in  1582.  The  outrage  perpetrated  against  Donaii- 
wiirth  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Unioa 
(1608),  a  League  into  which,  however,  all  the  Protes- 
tant States  did  not  enter,  and  which  from  the  beginning 
was  weakly  organized.  But  the  Catholic  League,  which 
was  formed  to  oppose  it,  under  the  leadership  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  was  fii-mly  cemented  and  full  of 
energy.  On  the  Protestant  side,  in  addition  to  other 
sources  of  discord,  the  hostility  of  the  sfaict  Lutherans 
to  the  Calvinists  was  a  continual  and  fruitful  cause  of 
division.  The  Bohemians  revolted  against  Ferdinand 
II.  in  1618,  when  their  rehgious  liberties  were  violated, 
and  "  according  to  the  good  old  Bohemian  custom,"  as 
one  of  the  nobles  expressed  it,  flung  two  of  the  imperial 
oouncilors  out  of  the  window.  When,  shortly  after,  on 
the  death  of  Mattluas,  Fei-dinand  became  his  successor, 
ths  Bohemians  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
king,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  Frederic  V., 
tho  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  son-in-law  of  James  I. 
of  England.  Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
bad  early  taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  do- 
minioos,  which  he  had  kept,  up  to  the  measure  of  hii 

I  Gieatler,  tv.  1. 1,  {  11.  Upon  Uie  bialorr  >n&  InterjiTetation  at  the  Ecduua 
tical  K«wrv*tioa,  see  Ksnke,  DeuUcht  GttchicHi,  v.  86B,  3Ti  seq.  (  Wtrtt,  tS 
TuqOi  O'vwUr,  tl   i.  1,  {  9  uid  u.  <0. 
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ability,  threw  himself,  aa  mucli  from  necessity  as  from 
choice,  into  the  arms  of  the  CathoUo  League.  Ha  mani- 
fested his  ardor  in  the  CuthoUc  cause  by  an  a^aiduoua 
attention  to  religious  sei-vices.  For  example,  he  took 
part  in  a  procession  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain 
emulating  thus  the  zeal  which  the  Emperor  Julian  dis- 
played in  celebrating  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Thus  the 
Austrian  imperial  house  took  up  the  work  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  Chai-loa  V,,  of  defending  and  propa- 
gating Catholicism,  in  alliance  with  the  Church.  The 
Catliolic  Reaction,  which  had  found  a  representative  in 
Philip  II.,  found  another  leader  in  the  Emperor ;  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  Hapsbm'g  family  were  more 
united  in  reli^oua  sympathies.  The  Elector,  Frederic, 
with  his  obtrusive  Calvinism,  and  with  a  court  whose 
customs  and  manners  were  not  congenial  with  Bohemian 
fceUng  —  receiving  little  support,  moreover,  from  the 
Pi-otestant  princes  or  froui  England  —  suffered  a  com- 
pleto  defeat,  Lutheran  prejudices  and  the  fear  of  coun- 
tenancing rebellion  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  deprived 
him  of  his  natural  alUes.  The  result  was  that  Bohemia 
was  abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  In  the  frightful  perse- 
cution which  had  for  its  object  the  erailication  of  Protea- 
tantiam,  and  in  the  protracted  wars  that  ensued  upon 
it,  the  population  was  reduced  from  about  four  millions 
I  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand !  It  was 
;  only  when  the  Palatinate  was  conquered  and  devas- 
tated ; '  when  the  electoral  rank  was  transferred  to  the 
iJuke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  it  the  territories  of  Frederic, 
except  what  was  given  to  Spain ;  and  when  the  enter- 
prise of  banishing  Protestantism  was  actively  undertaken 
,  by  the  combined  i^ency  of  the  troops  of  the  League  and 
I  of  Jesuit  priests,  that  the  Protestant  powers  took  up 
[  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  Elector.  In  1625,  England 
p Holland,  and  Denmark  entered  inco  an  alliance  for  b. 
1  The  Heidelberg  Ubruj  wu  unied  off  la  BwM 


»DhMi 


ntioD  Eriled.    B7 


I  crie  «l  the  dectonl  dignity  and  oonffnittg  it  on  die 

Bsmiao  Dolce,  a  najori^  in  the  electoral  bo^  wm 

aoqnired  bjr  tbe  Catbotics.     Bnt  tbe  power  and  statioa 

wU^  tbe  Dak«  guned,  teptaated,  in  important  paitic- 

aUn,  faia  interest*   from  those  ol  Ferdinand.    It  vm 

I  tfarnogb  the  aid  of    Wallenstein   and  his  conaanunat« 

[  lUrility  in  collecting  and  organi^ng,  aa  vreH  aa  leadii^ 

L  sn  ariDj,  that  Ferdinand  was  able  to  emancipate  bimsdf 

[  from  the  virtual  wntrol  of  Maximilian  and  tbe  League.' 

I  Walleuittein   was  a   Bohemian   noble,   proud,  able,  and 

I  iwayed  by  dreams  of  ambition  ;  unscrupulous  in  respect 

to  the  meutiM  whi<^h  might  be  required  for  the  fulfillment 

I  of  his  daring  scliefiifn.     He  Iiad  rendered  valoable  mill- 

tary  Berrices  to  Fenliaand ;  and,  on  the  Euppreaaion  of 

tlic  Bohi^imiaii  revolt,  had  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the 

ptirohiUU!  of  confiscated   property.     He  offered  to  r^aa 

an  army  ami  to  suHtain  it.     He  made  it  support  itself  by 

.  pUlage.     It  waa  a  i«!riod  of  transition  in  the  method  of 

prosuc-utiiif;  war,  when  the  old  system  of  feudal  militia 

bad   paimetl  away,  and  the  modem   system   of   national 

toTLva  or  standing  armies  had  not  arisen.     Armies  were 

I  inadn  up  nf  hiiflingB  of  all  nations,  who  prosecuted  war 

3.  trade  wherever  the  richest  booty  was  to  be  gained  ; 

I  oonsidbriiig  indiscriminate  robbery  a  legitimate  incident 

I  at  warfare.     'Hie   ineffable   miseries   of   the   protracted 

I  tbuggle  in  Oermany  were  due,  to  a  considerable  extent, 

to  this  composition  of  the  armies.     Bands  of  organi^ted 

plunderers,  with  asms  in  their  hands,  were  let  loose  upon 

an   unprotoctpil  population,  captured  cities  being  given 

up  to   the  unbridled    pitssions   of   a  fierce  and   lawless 

(oldiery.      The   iinarme<l   people   dreaded   their   friends 

lardly  Iobh  than  their  foes.     The  good  behavior  of   tha 
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Swedes  was  a  marvel  to  the  inhabitants  with  whoni  thej 
came  in  contact ;  and  even  the  Swedes,  after  the  death 
of  their  gi'eat  leader,  sunk  down  towards  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  combatants  in  this  fiightful  conflict.  It  is 
BO  wonder  that  Germany,  traversed  and  trampled  for  a 
whole  generation  by  these  hosts  of  marauders,  was  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert ;  that  it  endured  calamities 
^  from  which  it  has  never  entirely  recovered. 

Victory   attended   the  arms   of    Wallenstein   and    of 
I   Tilly,  the  General  of  the  League.     Brunswick  and  Han- 
■,   Silesia,   Schleswig   and    Holatein,   fell   into   their 
1  power.     The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  were  put  under  the 
[  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  their   territory  given,  as  a  re- 
I  ward,  to  Wallenstein  (1627).     He  was  anxious  to  reduce 
tiie  German  towns  on  the  Baltic.     But  Stralsund  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  which  he  could  not  overcome,  al- 
though he  vowed   that  he  would  have   the   town   if  it 
I  were  bound  to  the  sky  by  chains  of  adamant.     His  am- 
bitious schemes  were  quite  independent  of  the  schemeB 
of  the  League,  which  could  not  count  upon  his  support. 
Such  was  their  jealousy  and  animosity  towards  the  com- 
mander who  had  made  Ferdinand  free  from  their  dicta- 
tion, that  they  induced  him  to  remove  Wallenstein  from 
I  his  command.     Shortly  before  this,  however,  they  had 
I  moved  the  Emperor  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  equally 
f  dangerous  to  his  cause,  and  one  that  put  far  distant  the 
hopes  of  peace.    This  was  the  famous  Edict  of  Restitution 
^16'29),  which  declared  that  the  Protestant  St-ates,  after 
tJie   Treaty  of  Passau,  had  no  right  to  appropriate   the 
'  ec'jlesiastical  benefices  w^ich  were  under  their  lordship, 
and  that  every  act  of  secularization  of  this  nature  was 
null  ;  that  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  which  had 
become  Protestant  since  that  Treaty,  must  be  surren- 
dered ;  that  the  Declaration  of  Ferdinand  I.,  giving  liberty 
I  to  the  Protestant  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  princes,  waa 
L-inv&^id,  and  that  such  subjects  night  be  forced  to  become 
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CathoKcs,  or  expelled  from  their  homes.  That  ia,  the 
parts  of  the  Keligions  Peace  tliat  were  odious  to  the 
Protestants  were  to  be  enforced,  according  to  the  strict- 
est construction,  while  the  parts  obnoxioua  to  the  Catho- 
lics were  to  be  abrogated.  Moreover,  the  EcUct  ordained 
that  the  Religious  Peace  should  uot  avail  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Calviniata,  Zwinglians,  or  any  other  dissenters 
save  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
changee  that  had  taken  place  smce  the  Passau  Treaty 
were  of  such  a  character,  that  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
would  have  brought  a  sweeping  and  violent  revolution 
in  the  Protestant  communities.  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  leaa  was  aimed  at  than  tlie  entire  extinction  ol 
Protestantism.  The  most  lukewarm  of  the  Princes, 
including  the  Electors  of  Brandenbui^  and  Saxony, 
were  roused  by  this  measure  to  a  sense  of  the  common 
danger.  Thus  the  Edict  of  Restitution  and  the  removal 
of  Wallenstein  from  hia  command,  the  two  meafiorea 
dictated  by  the  League,  aided  the  Protestant  cause ;  the 
first  by  awakening  and  combining  its  supporters,  and 
the  second  by  weakening  the  military  strength  of  their 
adversaries.  WaUenstein  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  Leagne 
and  to  the  ambition  of  Maximilian. 

In  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  of  Sweden,  is  the  hero.  It  had  been  his  aim  in 
a  conflict  of  eighteen  years,  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  to  control  the  Baltic  Sea.  Not  only  was  this 
pohtioal  aim  imperiled  by  the  imperial  conquests,  but 
they  involved  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  reaction  in  Sweden 
Itself.  Besides  this  motive,  the  Swedish  King  was  im- 
pelled to  intervene  by  a  genuine  attachment  to  Protfift- 
tantiam,  anch  as  had  inspired  German  princes,  like  Fred- 
eric of  Saxony,  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  in  the  first  ^e  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  not  a  crusader,  who  sought 
to  exterminate  tlie  opposing  faith.  Rather  did  he  wish 
►»oth  rehgiouB  parties  to  respect  each  others'  rights,  ano 
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dwell  in  amity.  His  interposition,  full  of  peril  to  him- 
^If,  was  regarded  by  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  with 
jealousy  and  repugnance.  It  was  not  until  the  barbarous 
sack  and  burning  of  Magdeburg  by  the  savage  troops  of 
Tilly  (1631),  that  the  neutral  party  was  forced  to  side 
with  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Gustavus  over  Tilly,  and 
the  tiiiunphant  advance  of  the  Swedes  into  the  South 
of  Germany,  prostrated  the  power  of  the  League.  We 
find  that  Gustavus  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
princes  but  with  cordiality  by  the  German  cities.  Whether 
his  plan  of  peace,  which  embraced  the  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  the  toleration  everywhere  of  both 
religions,  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his 
territories  and  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jesuits,  contemplated  his  own  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  must  remain  uncertain.  No 
alternative  was  left  to  Ferdinand  but  to  call  back  Wallen- 
stein  from  his  estates,  and  give  him  absolute  powers  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  —  powers  which  made  him  inde- 
pendent of  all  control,  and  exempt  from  liability  to 
another  removal.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a 
great  defeat  of  Wallenstein,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
Swedes  ;  but  it  cost  them  the  life  of  their  king. 

In  the  new  phase  which  the  war  assumed  after  the 
fall  of  Gustavus,  the  influence  of  Richelieu  becomes  more 
and  more  predominant.  The  policy  of  the  Cardinal  waa 
to  attain  the  end,  which  French  politics  had  so  long  pur- 
sued, of  breaking  down  the  power  of  Hapsburg,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  profiting  by  the  intestine  conflict  in 
Germany,  by  extending  the  French  frontier  on  the  East, 

The  ground  on  which  Richelieu  vindicated  himself  for 
lendmg  aid  to  Protestants,  was,  that  the  war  was  not  a 
religious,  but  a  political  one.  It  was  the  old  contest  of 
France  against  the  ambitions  effort  of  the  house  of  Ibps- 
ourg,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  other  nations,  and 
build  up  a  universal  monarchy.    This  imputation  was  in 
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dignantly  denied  ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  think  tliat  such  a 
design  was  seriously  entertained  by  the  Emperor  and  hia 
partisans.  Yet  a  complete  Buccess  in  their  mixed  political 
and  religious  enterprise,  would  have  given  tliem  a  danger- 
ous preponderance.  In  the  warfare  ot  Phihp  XL  against 
ProtefltiiDtisni,  the  supremacy  of  Spain  and  the  tiiumph 
of  the  Catholic  cause  were  linked  together  in  his  mu.d. 
Bichelieu,  in  turn,  was  charged  with  cherishing  an  equal 
ambition  in  behalf  of  France,  The  accusation  had  so 
much  of  truth,  that  he,  doubtless,  aimed  to  raise  hia 
cC'Unti-y  to  the  leading  place  among  the  European  nations, 
Holland  helped  the  anti -Austrian  league  by  carrying  on 
its  own  contest  against  the  troops  of  Spain,  but  waa 
deterred  fi'om  entering  further  into  the  war  by  appre- 
hensions in  reference  to  France,  and  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  augmentation  of  French  power. 
Richelieu  had  refrained  from  engaging  in  the  G-emian 
war,  until  tlie  quelling  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  capture 
of  Rochelle  left  his  hands  free.  In  return  tor  the  snb- 
eidiefl  which  he  furnished  Gustavus,  he  had  been  able  to 
gain  from  the  wary  monarch  no  share  in  the  control  of 
the  war,  but  only  the  pledge  that  no  attack  should  be 
made  upon  the  Catholic  rehgion  as  such.  Oxensdem, 
the  Swedish  Chancellor,  on  whom  the  principal  conduct 
of  affairs  now  devolved,  waa  careful  to  retain  for  the 
Swedes  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war,  which  was  dona 
in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty  of  1633,  when  France  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  States. 
Wallenstein  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dread  to 
Ids  imperial  master,  as  well  as  to  the  League.  The  oom- 
nmndor,  whom  it  was  now  impossible  either  to  remove  or 
to  control,  was  plotting  to  arrange  for  a  peace,  in  which 
he  should  settle  with  France  and  Sweden,  satisfy  the  Prot- 
estants, and  probably  reserve  Bohemia,  as  a  reward  fo« 
Himself.  He  had  sounded  his  ofBcers,  and  confided  is 
their  fidelity  to  their  leader.     The  murder  of  Wallensteil 
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(1G34)  was  the  meaua  clioseu  to  pimiah  his  tre;ia 
avert  the  threatened  danger. 

The  imperial  -victory  in  the  battle  of  Nordliugen,  in 
1.634,  hfid  the  effect  to  give  to  Richelieu  the  predominance 
which  he  had  long  aspired  after.  The  Swedish  force  was 
broken.  The  aid  of  France  Lad  now  become  a  necessity. 
France  luid  Sweden  were  thenceforward  to  have  an  equal 
part  in  the  management  of  the  war.  Bi-andenbui^  and 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  connection  with  Sweden  had  always 
been  repugnant,  made  for  themselves  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  ai 
far  as  tbey  were  concerned,  was  abrogated.  The  treaty 
between  Saxony  and  the  Emperor  waa  concluded  at 
Prague,  in  1635.  That  the  Elector  should  enter  into 
this  disgraceful  arrangement  was  owing,  in  part,  tc  his 
jealousy  of  Sweden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  bigoted  hostility 
to  Calvinism,  that  prevailed  in  Ms  court.  Richolieu'a 
desire  to  build  up  a  French  paity  among  the  Germana 
seemed  to  be  accomphshinl,  when  Bernard,  of  Weimar, 
their  foremost  general,  was  taken  into  tlie  pay  of  Fi-auce. 
Yet  Bernard  could  not  be  rehed  on  to  consent  to  a  per- 
manent cession  of  territory  to  that  country :  in  his  tes- 
tament, he  expressly  declared  against  it.  The  death  ol 
Bernard  in  1639  placed  the  Cardinal  at  the  goal  of  all  his 
efforts ;  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  the  armies  came  imder  the  lead 
of  French  officers.  The  character  of  tlie  war  had  entirely 
changed.  Protestant  states  were  fighting  on  the  imperial 
side,  and  paying  a  heavy  price  for  their  desertion  of  their 
former  allies.  Eight  more  years  of  war  were  required  to 
bring  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  consent  to  a  full  amnesty 
and  to  the  restoration  of  the  rehgioua  peace,  involving  the 
surrender  of  the  Edict  of  RestitutioE  ;  measures  which 
were  indispensable  to  ;lie  termination  of  the  weary  con- 
flict. An  acquiescence  in  these  necessary  terms  of  peace 
WM  at  last  wruug  from  tlie  Emperor  by  his  military 
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TLe  cruelties  inflicted  during  this  war,  especially  duiii 
the  last  years  of  it,  upon  the  dcffiiseless  people,  are  inde- 
scribable. Tke  population  of  Germany  is  said  to  have 
diminished  in  thirty  years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
The  popnlation  of  Augsbui^  was  reduced  from  eighty 
thousand  to  eighteen  thousand.  Of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Wiirteiuburg  as  tate  as  1641, 
only  lorty-i-ight  thousand  were  left.  Cities,  villagee, 
castles,  and  houses  innumerable  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  bare  statistics  of  the  destruction  of  life  and 
pi-operty  are  appalling. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  confirmed  the  Eccle- 
Biastical  Reservation  — fixing,  however,  1624  as  the  normal 
year,  to  decide  which  faith  shoidd  possess  eccleslastjoal 
properties.  It  modified  the  ju»  reformandi,  according  to 
which  the  religion  of  each  state  was  to  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  prince ;  and  in  tlus  matter,  also,  1624  waa 
made  the  normal  year.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  might 
be  the  ffdth  of  the  prince,  the  religion  of  each  state  waa 
to  be  Catholic  or  Protestaot,  according  to  its  position  at 
that  date.  As  to  their  share  in  the  imperial  administration, 
the  two  religions  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  substantial 
equality.  Religious  freedom  and  civil  equality  were  aUo 
extended  to  the  Calvinista ;  only  these  three  forms  d 
religion  were  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire.  But  the 
Empire  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  the  giving  of  the 
power  to  decide,  instead  of  advising,  in  all  matters  <j( 
peace,  war,  taxation,  and  the  like,  to  the  Diet,  and  by  the 
allowance  granted  to  members  of  the  Diet  to  contract  al- 
liances mth  one  another  and  with  foreign  powers,  pro- 
rided  no  prejudice  should  come  thereby  to  the  Empire  or  ' 
■he  Emperor.  The  independence  of  Holland  and  c^ 
Switzerland  waa  formally  acknowledged.  Sweden  ob- 
tained the  territory  about  the  Baltic,  which  GuataiTis  had 
wanted,  in  addition  to  other  important  places  about  tlie 
North  Sea,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  the  Wesei,  and 
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the  Elbe ;  in  consequence  of  which  cession  Sweden,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  German  Diet.  Among  the  ac- 
quisitions of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics,  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Alsace ;  France  thus  gaining  access  to  the  Rhine.  Both 
Sweden  and  France,  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  peace, 
obtained  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany.  So  great  was  the  penalty  paid  for  civil 
discord. 

England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  de 
scended  from  the  lofty  position  which  it  had  held  among 
the  European  states,  as  a  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 
James  I.  (1603-1625)  brought  to  the  throne  the  highest 
notions  of  kingly  authority,  and  in  connection  with  them, 
a  cordial  hatred  of  Presbyterianism,  which  his  experiences 
in  Scotland  led  him  to  regard  as  a  natural  ally  of  popular 
government.  He  expressed  his  conviction  in  the  maxim, 
"  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  contrast  between  obsequious 
prelates  on  their  knees  before  him,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  who  pulled  his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their 
blunt  rebukes,  delighted  his  soul.  He  found  himself  not 
only  delivered  from  his  tormentors,  but  an  object  of  adula- 
tion. He  had  once  said  of  the  "  neighbor  Kirk  in  Eng- 
land "  that  "  it  is  an  evU-said  mass  in  English ; "  i  but 
he  was  cured  of  this  aversion,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  guK  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Puritans  was  widened, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  two  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  former.  The  episcopal  polity  which  had  been  regarded, 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  among  various  admissible 
forms  of  Church  government,  came  to  be  more  and  more 
considered  a  divine  ordinance,  and  indispensable  to  the 
institution  of  a  Church ;  so  that,  as  Macaulay  expresses 
it,  a  Church  might  as  well  be  without  the  doctrine  of  the 

I  Caldenrood,  v.  1>5  106,  Birtoo,  yi.  231. 
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Trioity  or  tlie  lacamation,  as  without  bishops.  Th« 
other  cfaai^  was  the  spread  in  the  Anglicaji  body,  of  tb* 
Anuiniao  theology,  which  iatroduoed  a  doctrinal  difter- 
emx  that  had  not  existed  before,  between  the  established 
Church  and  the  Puritans.'  As  the  common  enemy,  which 
Anglican  and  Puritan  combined  to  oppose,  became  lesm 
formidable,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  wera 
aow  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  two  ProteHt«nt 
parties  were  less  restrained  from  mutual  contention,  and 
were  led  by  the  very  influence  of  their  conflict  with  one 
Another  to  sharpen  their  characteristic  points  of  difference. 
James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  hia  hostility  t«  the  Pnii- 
tans.  On  his  way  to  London,  the  Millenary  petitioo, 
signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  who  aaked  for  the 
aboUslunent  of  usages  most  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans, 
was  not  only  received  with  no  favor,  but  ten  of  those 
who  had  presented  the  petition  were  actually  imprisoned 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  ground  that  their  act  tended 
to  sedition  aud  treason.  The  petitioners  were  not  Sepa- 
ratists; they  made  no  objection  to  episcopacy.  They 
oomphuned  of  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  like  abuses, 
and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  a 
fi-w  other  ceremonial  peculiarities."  The  opportunity  was 
presented  for  a  scheme  of  Comprehension,  which,  had  ib 
been  adopted,  would  have  had  the  most  important  conse- 
quences ;  but  that  opportunity  was  not  embraced.  In  the 
UainptoQ  Court  Conference,  where  a  few  Puritan  divinea 
last   tho   bishops,   the    King    treated    the   former   with 

1  jMiiamntilclefpilM  to  the  Synod  of  Dart,  wbo  mide  to  him  full  reportiotiu 
piDCMHlliifti-  8oiii«  of  them  b«  rewudetl  with  pmmolion  in  Ihe  Church.  Mn. 
Hulvhinsun,  writing  u(  the  iutervsl  bitireen  1G39  ind  1041,  In  the  neii  reign, 
nyi  of  tli«  duotrine  uf  prnleiiUiiation :  "  At  that  time  thie  grtM  doctrine  grew 
muM  out  of  (uhion  nith  lbs  prdalcB,  but  «u  Keacnll;  embnced  by  tS  rdiga 
loui  wid  holy  perwiia  in  tin  land."  Life  of  Col.  Huldiiiuan,  p.  66  (Boha'f 
(do-  The  ailmir&ble  picture  of  PnrlUn  chaiBcter  pretsoted  in  Ihla  mdnoir  li 
marivd  only  by  the  writer'*  itnng  prejudice  agalnat  Cromwell.  The  liurUun 
en  the  hlnLury  of  Arnilnianism  In  Uie  English  Churoh  ia  given  by  T 
•"Ae  X^ormtn  aiut  Iht  Tliiolagg  a/tkt  «(/uroialiois  p.  198  seq. 

■  HilUm,  eh.  vi.  (p.  ITS). 
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I  anfaime.ss  and  insolence.  He  phiraed  himself  on  the  the- 
ological learning  and  acumen  whicli  he  fancied  hiiuself  tc 
possess,  and  which  formed  one  of  hia  titles  to  the  distinc- 
tion, which  his  flatterers  gave  him,  of  being  the  Solomon 
of  his  age.  The  praises  lavished  on  him  by  the  biahopB, 
—one  of  whom  declared  that  he  undoubtedly  spoke  by  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  —  in  connection  with 
their  extravagant  theory  of  royal  authority,  and  of  the 
Bubmission  owed  by  the  subject,  filled  him  with  delight. 
This  Conference  had  one  valuable  result.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
one  of  the  Puritan  representatives,  and  perhaps  the  moat 
learned  man  in  the  kingdom,  recommended  that  a  new  or 
revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  prepared  ;  and 
I  this  suggestion  James,  who  complained  of  certain  mar- 
I  ^nal  observations  in  "  the  Geneva  Bible,"  which  were 
unfavorable  to  the  sacredneas  of  royalty,  cauglit  up  and 
caused  to  be  carried  out.'  The  desire  of  the  clergy  to 
enhance  their  own  authority  by  exalting  that  of  the 
crown,  appears  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bancroft,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  encountered  the  resist- 
ftnce  of  Coke,  the  great  champiou  of  the  common  law. 
As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politics  of  Jamea 
were  not  destitute  of  spirit ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  King, 
joined  with  his  desire  to  marry  hia  son  to  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, prevented  him  from  efficiently  supporting  his  aon-Jn- 
[  law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  thirty 
I  years'  war,  and  moved  him  basely  to  sacrifice  Raleigh  to 
he  vengeance  of  Spain.  His  want  of  common  sense  wai 
■anifeated  in  his  attempt  to  impose  episcopacy  upon  the 
Scottish  Church.  His  arbitrary  principles  of  govemftient, 
which  he  had  not  prudence  enough  to  prevent  him  from 

1  The  Hampton  Ctrart  Conference  it  in-cresting  and  impo^t»^^  ■!  prs«ntin« 
Um  cliaruteristica  ot  the  tvo  ecclniutlul  pirties  and  of  the  sovereign.  Mosl 
of  the  accdunti  at  it  ire  derived  frcni  Dr.  Buriiiw't  repuit,  wlia  was  on  tti« 
anti-Pnritan  side.  See  Fuller,  Cliareh  Hiitory.  v.  !66:  NenJ,  p.  ii.,  cb. !.;  Canl- 
»bU,  Hi»laiy  0/  Crm/treiKo,  p.  181 ,  Barton.  HiMory  of  ScolltHul.  vi.  318  tei). 
Hallua  (Cmuf.  JTM ,  cb.  vi.Jbu  .indid  uid  Just  remorki  on  the  b«havinr  ll 
1u  iirig  and  of  Ibe  blihopi. 
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oonBtiintly  proclaiitiing,  prepared  the  way  for  Ibe  f 
civil  contest  that  broke  out  in  the  next  reign. 

Charles  I.  (1625-1649)  made  the  deliberate  attempj 
to  govern  England  without  a  Parliiiment.     There  is  i 
dr.ubt  that  it  was  his  design  to  convert  the  limited  monHK 
chy  into  an  absolute  one.     Although   a   sincere  Pr 
t«nt,  he  sympathized  fully  with  what  may  be  termed  t 
Romanizing  party  in  the  English  Church,  or  the  pai 
which  stooil  at  the  farthest  remove  from  Puritaniam,  a 
nearest  to  the  religions  system  of  the  Church  of  Rom 
Charles's  treatment  of  the  Papists  was  vacillating.     Noi 
the  laws  would  be  executed  against  them,  and  now  t 
execution  of  them  would  be  illegally  suspended  by  th6^ 
King's  decree.     But  the  occasional  severities  of  the  gor- 
emment  towards  them  could  not  efface  the  impresaion 
which  had  been  made  by  the  sejiding  of  an  English  fleet  to 
aid  in  the  blockade  of  Uochelle  (1625).  which  the  French 
King  was  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  Huguenots,    Land,  an 
honest  but  narrow-minded  and  superstitious  man,  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1633.     To  advance,  in  re- 
spect to  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Roman  Cathohc  system,  without  accepting  the  jurisdi(>- 
tion  of  the  Pope,  was  his  manifest  inclination.     He  re- 
cords his   dreams   in  his   diary.     On   one   occasion   he 
dreamed   that    he   was    reconverted   to   the   Church  ol^ 
Rome.^     It  was  an  unpleasant  dream,  since  it  related  ti 
&  danger  that,  as  he  doubtless  felt,  attended  his  vaee 
area,  but  which  he  meant  to  escape.     His  ImpracticaM 
character  and  lack  of  tact,  even  James  I.  accurately  dias 
aemed.     "  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  back  £ 
ftU  place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I  find  that  he' 
hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters  are 
ffell,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  things  to 
a  pittih  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own  brain,  whiohfl 
nay  endanger  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in  i 
'  BsHon,  flu*.  4f  Seolliml,  rt-  WO. 
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gooil  pass."  Of  Laud's  plans  reapoctiug  the  Scots,  Jamefl 
added :  "  He  kuowB  not  the  stomach  of  that  people."' ' 
By  means  of  the  Court  of  High  CommiBsion,  a  epeciea 
of  Proteataut  Inquisition,  he  engaged  with  a  vigilant  ivnd 
merciless  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  Puritans.  Tiiey  wore 
even  prosecuted  for  not  complying  with  new  ceremoniea 
which  Laud  himself  had  introduced,  and  for  preaching 
Calvinism ;  and  they  were  punished  for  declining  to  i-ead 
in  the  churches,  the  "  Book  of -Sports,"  which  recommended 
games  and  pastiraea,  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
The  St-ar-Charabar,  and  the  High  Commission,  are  em- 
blems, as  they  were  effective  insb-umenta,  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  tyranny  to  which  the  English  people 
were  subjected.  The  endeavor  to  force  the  English 
Prayer-book  upon  Scotland,  called  out,  in  1638,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  de- 
fense of  Presbyterian! sm.  In  1642,  hostUities  began 
between  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  ICing,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  being  the  abortive  attempt  of  Charles,  in 
violation  of  his  pledges,  to  arrest  Pym  and  his  assoeiatcB, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  year  Parliament 
convoked  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  advise  them  in 
the  matter  of  reconstructing  the  Church  of  England.  At 
the  outset,  a  majority  of  its  members  were  not  only  con- 
forming ministers,  bnt  would  have  been  content  with  a 
moderate  episcopacy.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher,  and  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  of  the  stamp  of  Baxter,  had  httle  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could 
unite.  A  second  party  which,  if  not  numerous  in  the 
Assembly,  was  growing  in  the  nation,  was  that  of  the 
Independents  who  held  to  the  self-governing  power  of 
Hie  local  congregation  or  church,  into  the  communion  of 
which  taej  would  receive  none  who  did  not  give  proof  of 
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Mag  firifawl  or  icgeanated  penon*.  Rejecting  i 
govcnuneat  of  prelatM  and  of  rfnoda,  Uiey  EtTored  toI- 
mttaf^  aMOCiBtiooB  tot  eoanBel,aad  for  Uie  proaeonlkB, 
in  concert,  of  Christiaa  woric  Tbe  IndepemdentB  wcvb 
denied  tbe  liberty  wbidi  they  stnrre  to  obtua  si  the 
hhiida  of  tbe  PmbyteriaiH ;  and  tbe  lejectko  by  tbem  «l 
ftldieine  of  oompn^ieiuioii,  wlucb  would  bare  oiiited  botb 
■ectioiiB  of  the  Poritan  partj,  haa  been  deplored,  eren  by 
Ncal  and  Baxt«r,  advocatee  of  tbe  Presbj-teriao  Brstem. 
The  Enuitianii,  Kmong  whom  in  the  Awembly  were 
Lighlfocft  and  Selden,  of  all  tbe  members  the  most  emi- 
a«nt  for  their  leanung,  were  in  favor  of  giving  the  rega> 
ki^on  of  all  ecclesiastical  affain  to  the  state.  The  infia- 
ence  of  tbe  Scots,  and  the  necessity  of  a  union  with  them. 
In  order  suocessfttlly  to  withstand  Charles,  were  power- 
ful oonitidenitions  with  the  whole  Puritan  body.  Parlia- 
ment adiiptMl  the  Scottish  Covenant,  and  the  Assembly 
the  Presbyterian  polity.  But  Parliament  steadily  re- 
fuBod  U}  concede  to  this  system  a  divine  right,  or  to  yield 
lip  its  own  supremacy,  as  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal. 
The  Cdtvintntic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  a  distinct  power, 
having  the  complete  right  to  excommunicate  its  members, 
or  to  interdict  communion,  was  not  allowed.  It  was  a 
point  which  the  Scottish  influenco  was  not  strong  enough 
t*i  carry.  The  Confession  and  Catechism,  prepared  by 
tlio  .VsBtirably,  wore  made  the  Creed  of  the  Church  oi 
England,  and  their  "Directory"  was  put  forth  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  for  the  regulation  of  woi-ship,  in 
the  room  of  the  Prayer-book.  Between  one  and  two 
'.bousAiid  ministers  wlio  refused  the  new  subscriptions, 
were  deprived  of  their  phices.'  The  Presbyterian  system, 
■iiidhu-  to  tlmt  in  Scotland,  mth  the  exception  that  ap- 
peals might  bo  taken  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals to  Pnrliiunent,   was   now  legally  establislied   in 
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Eng1ait<1.  But  flhortly  after  the  new  regulations  were 
passed,  the  Independents,  of  whom  Cromwell  w^aa  the 
chief,  attained  to  snpreme  power  in  the  state.  The  con- 
Bequeiice  was,  that  Presbyte nanism  was  never  fully  es- 
tablished in  more  than  two  counties,  Middlesex  and  Lan- 
cashire. Cromwell  set  up  a  Board  oE  "  I'rirra '"  for  tlw 
examination  and  approval  of  candidates  for  benefices , 
and  without  the  certificate  of  this  Board,  composed  raoetly 
of  Independent  divines,  no  person  could  take  an  ecclesi- 
astical office.  Their  certificate  was  a  substitute  for  insti- 
tution and  induction.  But  the  Puritans,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  posseseion  of  power,  interdicted  the 
use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  private  houses  as  well  aa  in 
churches,  and  imitatfid,  but  too  snccesafully,  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  their  opponents.  Cromwell  himself,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Puritan  leaders  generally,  was  of  a  lib- 
eral and  tolerant  spirit.  The  Independents  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  favorable  to  religious  toleration.  Yet, 
it  was  only  a  few,  at  first,  who  fully  adopted  tlie  princi- 
ple that  the  magistrate  should  use  no  coercion  whatever 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  or  the  principle  that  the 
state  should  leave  entirely  to  the  congregations  the  pecu- 
niary support  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  found,  at  that  day,  some  warm  advocates,  such 
as  Vane,  and  John  Milton,  the  ornament  of  the  Indepen- 
dent party. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the 
religious  conflicts  among  the  Protestants  of  England. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  congregation  of  Independents 
escaped  from  persecution  in  England,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  difficulty  and  hardship,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Holland.  A  portion  of  this  church  of  emi- 
grants, at  Leyden,  having  received  the  benediction  of  their 
pastor,  John  Robinson,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  May- 
flower, and  in  December,  1620.  began  the  settlement  ol 
Plymouth.    Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bands 
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of  non-coTiformiats  trom  Enghuid,  organized  tlie  coIodj 
of  Massachusetta.  The  Plymoutli  settlers  were  Separa- 
tists; the  Massacliusetts  settlers  were  not.  But  as  Rob- 
inson had  predicted,  "  unconfoEmable  ChristiaiiB  "  of  both 
classes,  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  in  Church  principles, 
as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  at  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  ecclesiastical 
aJTairs  for  themselves.  They  adopted  in  common  the  Con- 
gregational system  of  Church  government.  The  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  organized  a  State  as  well  as  a  Church. 
They  founded  a  religious  commonwealth  ;  a  community  in 
which  all  political  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cliurch  ;  a  theocratic  State.  They  have  been 
censured  for  the  practice  of  intolerance  towai-ds  opponents 
of  their  creed,  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  political 
order.  On  this  point,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
the  settlers  of  Massachosetts  and  those  of  Plymouth. 
Among  the  latter,  religious  hberty  was  cherished.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  not  a  fuU-blowii  commonwealth,  but  a  society  or- 
ganized under  a  charter ;  at  most,  an  incipient  State. 
What  may  be  safe  and  tolerable  in  a  mature,  fully 
established  political  community,  may  be  unsafe  and  de- 
structive in  an  infant  societj  of  this  character ;  especially 
in  an  age  of  religious  ferment  and  violent  agitation.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  Maaaaeha- 
setts  and  of  the  other  New  England  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  were  soon  after  formed,  were  ad- 
vocates of  "  liberty  of  conscience."  They  geneially  be- 
lieved that  it  belongs  to  the  civil  ma^strate  to  protect 
orthodoxy,  Tliey  had  not  advanced  to  the  more  liberal 
doctrine  as  to  tlio  rights  of  the  indi\idual,  to  the  more  re- 
stricted notion  of  the  province  of  the  state,  which  Ind» 
pendents  of  the  school  of  Milton  and  Vane  ejcpressed,  and 
trhicb  formed  one  of  the  peculitiritiea  of  Roger  WiUiama.' 
4iDong  the  multituile  of  booka  on  the  principles  of  Ihe  [ouodart  of  San 
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Under  the  Protector,  England  once  more  took  tbe  lijgh 
and  commanding  place  in  Europe,  which  she  had  lost 
since  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Heavy  blows  were  stmok 
at  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Protestants,  wherever  thej 
were  oppressed,  found  in  the  English  Ruler  a  defender  ■ 
whose  arm  was  long  enough  to  smite  their  assailants. 
The  English  people,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
■  (1658),  were  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  rule  of 
the  army,  and  yearned  for  their  old  Institutions  of  gov- 
,  eniment.  Hence  tliey  gave  a  cardial  welcome  to  Charles 
II.  (1660").  The  fatal  mistake  waa  made  of  requiring 
from  him  no  formal  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  restoration  was  effected  by  a  combined 
effort  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.'  The 
Presbyterians  had  stood  aloof  from  the  extreme  meas- 
ures of  the  reigning  party  under  the  commonwealth : 
the  Presbyterian  members  h%d  been  expelled  from  Par- 
liament before  the  trial  of  the  King.  This  party  had 
warm  hopes,  not  only  from  the  agency  which  they  had 
exerted  in  brin^g  back  the  King,  but  also  from  his 
promises.  In  the  Declaration  from  Breda,  prior  to  his 
return,  Charles  had  declared  tliat  no  man  should  "be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  diuerences  of  opinion 
in  rehgion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  ldng< 
dom."  He  had  promised  "  a  liberty  to  tender  con- 
Bciences  "  iuid  "an  indulgence"  to  be  secured  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Worcester  House  Declaration  of 
Uie  King,  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  more  than  con- 
firmed these  pledges ;  but  they  were  all  to  be  falsified. 

England,  wj  may  rctEr  (o  Pnltrfij''B  lenrnaJ  «nrt  able  Hillary  nf  Ntie  England, 
\o\  i. ;  to  the  Lecture!  of  Dr.  G&aTgi  E.  Kllii!  on  The  Aimn  aiul  Pnrpo>et  of 
the  Foun-len  of  Mofodimttta,  and  Thiir  Triatmeat  n/  Intniden  aad  Da- 
MHlirn/f,  and  to  ffiilorical  Ditaiunei,  by  r^onsrt  Bicon  (1899). 
■  '  PorsteT,  Life  n/CnmaeU,  in  Ihc  BtatttmeH  nf  thi  Cnittm-mmalrh,  yois.  iii. 
■od  fv.;  T.  Csriyla,  Letlfrt  nnd  Bpttchet  of  Olirer  Cronarll  (3d  ed,,  1857!- 
Beside*  the  Englleh  hintoriana,  Hume,  CUrendon,  (Godwin,  Mscaulay,  and  Iha 
Oth«n,  WQ  have,  on  this  period,  the  works  of  Guizot,  Bitlory  of  tht  EngtiA 
JtMvh'inn,  and   Hiiil.  of  Crimmll.  lilt  Cvnunon'eeaUh,  nud   Ihf   F    ' 
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The  Presbyterians  found  themselvea  deceived,  Charle* 
was  himself  a  good-natnred  aensualiat,  secretly  fond  at 
the  Romish  Church,  to  which  he  conformed  on  his  death- 
i  dd.  But  had  he  been  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  Puri- 
(anisiu,  the  wave  of  the  AngUcan  Reaction,  which  rose 
higher  day  by  day ;  the  Reaction  in  which  a,  tender  senti 
ment  of  loyalty  to  the  family  of  the  King  was  mingled  witt 
resentment  against  the  party  by  wliose  instrumentality 
his  father  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  and  with  love 
to  the  Church,  which  had  fallen  with  the  throne,  might 
have  hindered  him  from  carrying  out  his  inclination.  The 
BDti-Puritan  measures  had  the  potent  support  of  Clar 
endon.  The  Savoy  Conference,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican,  and  as  many  Presbyterian  divines, 
after  acrimonious  debates,  in  which  the  Churchmen 
showed  no  disposition  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  their  opponents,  whicji  would  have  retained  in  the 
Church  a  vast  number  of  able  and  useful  ministers,  broke 
up  without  any  result.  Thus  another  great  opportunity 
for  Comprehension,  for  converting  the  AngUcan  establish- 
ment into  a  Broad  Church,  in  which,  with  uniformity  in 
essentials,  there  should  be  room  for  diversity  in  things  of 
leas  moment,  was  thrown  away.  The  Episcopal  system 
was  re-instated  by  Parliament.  It  was  required  that  all 
ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  should 
receive  episcopal  ordination ;  that  all  ministers  should 
make  a  declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  tc 
the  Prayer-book  and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Chureb 
of  England,  shoidd  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience, 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and,  moreover, 
solemnly  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  King  or  any  commissioned  by  him,  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever.  Two  thousand  ministers  —  many 
of  whom  were  among  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  men  like 
Richard  Baxter  —  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms 
if  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  In  one  day,  in  1662,  ejectec 
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trom  ibeir  livings.'  This  hard  measure  may,  to  be  sure, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  retaliation  for  what  was  done  to  the 
Episcopal  clergy  under  the  Long  Parliiiment.  But  those 
who  rejected  the  Covenant  received  a  fifth  of  the  income 
of  their  places,  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  necessi- 
ties. In  their  case,  also,  there  wiis  a  great  political  di- 
vision, a  civil  war  in  which  the  ejected  ministers  were 
Bg-'Unst  the  Parliament ;  while  the  nunistera  who  were 
driven  from  their  parishes  in  16(52  were  loyal  supporters 
of  Charles,  without  whom  he  might  never  have  obtained 
his  throne. 

Whoever  would  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  demoraliZiitJOQ 
of  the  EngUsh  Court,  should  read  the  Diaries  of  Pepya 
and  Evelyn,  both  of  them  Royalists,  and  the  latter  a  man 
of  elevated  chai-acter,  as  well  as  of  high  culture.  Men 
who  had  risked  their  hves  for  the  fallen  dynasty,  but  who 
retained  some  respect  for  morality  and  decency,  were 
compelled  to  hide  their  heads  with  mortification  at  the 
shameless  profligacy  that  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  King. 

In  1670,  Charles  11.  entered  into  the  secret  treaty  with 
Louis  XIV.,  which  has  been  described  as  "a  coalition 
against  the  Protestant  faitli  and  the  libei'ties  of  Europe." 
It  was  agreed  that  Charles,  at  the  fitting  time,  should 
avow  himself  a  Catholic,  and,  with  the  help  of  Louis, 
establish  the  Catholic  religion  and  absoluto  government 

1  Dacumenu  relatitig  la  Ike  StUhment  o/lkt  Church  of  Enslaid  liy  tht  Art 
ef  Uniformils,  IGBa.  (London,  ISSi.)  This  is  ■  vnliuble  campilatmn.  An 
(xculleBl  monognph  on  the  Reatomion  in  iti  eccleBiiutlciJ  wp«ci*,  is  the  work 
or  StoBghlon,  CAbi-qS  and  Blot*  Tuo  Bmtdred  Yeart  Ago:  From  ISBO  to 
1663  (1BS3).  The  Lift  and  Tiou*  of  Slciard  Baxttr,  is  ■  mosl  imtructiTO 
■Dil  entfrtaining  conlpmporanrons  authorily.  Baxter  pliyed  ■  profnineiil 
jmn  ID  the  evenls  of  the  period.  If  bis  Mholsrahip  wm  not  »MuralB,  hii  re»d- 
iag  ma  vut.  Hit  mind  wu  acute  anil  fertile,  and  hii  piety  vaa  honoreil  by 
hii  kdvenarien.  But  m  public  aftain,  he  vai  linguiarij-  destitute  of  tact,  and 
he  had  a  most  exaggerateit  fsitli  in  (he  eflicacj  of  disputatious  and  of  "  a  fen 
□ecessaiy  distiactioDS,"  wlieie  hostile  parties  weia  (o  be  reconciled.  On  Um 
■natmenl  of  Daxtor  and  his  associates  in  1669,  there  aie  good  renuiln  bj  Cola- 
ridge  iu  his  Notes  on  the  Old  DhHncs  '3  'he  settiDn:  JVntci  oa  BaHtr't  Lift  ly 
Bimt^f. 
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Id  England.  la  return,  Chiirles  was  to  help  Louia  in  hii 
ambitious  designs  upon  tlie  Netherlands.  Tlie  domlniotu 
(if  Spain  in  America  wei'e,  if  pi-acticable,  at  a  later  day, 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  contraetiiig  powers.  It  ia 
bai-dlj  probable  that  Louis  expected  to  tsiiTy  out  the  plot 
contained  in  this  treaty,  bd  far  aa  the  forcible  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  ia  concerned. 
It  wa3  enough  for  bim,  if  the  King  and  Parliament 
remained  in  a  constant  disagreement,  and  if  England 
could  be  at  least  prevented  from  interfering  with  his 
schemes  of  conquest,  Tbe  hesitation  of  Charles  about 
professing  his  Catholicistn  retarded  the  movement  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  Strenuous  opposition  had 
sprung  up  in  Parliament  to  the  King,  and  especially  to  hi» 
brother,  the  Duite  of  York,  who  was  an  avowed  Catholic 
Fresh  severities  against  Dissenters  were  undertaken,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Anglican  clergy.  The  real 
designs  and  policy  of  Charles  became  evident,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  Holland.  In  1673,  a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  suspending  the  penal  laws 
against  Dissenters,  was  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
their  support,  or  of  deluding  them  into  a  false  sense  of 
flecurity.     Charles  11.  died  in  1685. 

James  II.,  with  tlie  same  subservience  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  the  same  urbitriuy  notions  of  government  which 
had  belonged  to  his  brother,  was  of  a  slower  and  more 
obstinate  mind,  and  differed  from  Charles  in  cherishing 
a  sincere  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Catliolic  religion. 
In  1686,  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been 
abolislied  forever  by  the  Long  Parliament,  waa  revised, 
and  the  notorious  Jeffreys  placed  at  its  head.  Finding 
that  the  Episcopalians  were  not  to  be  won  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritima,  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  was  issued  in  1687,  for  the  sake  of  enlisting 
the  Dissenters  in  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  arbitrary  govern 
jient.     However  just  the  measim?  might  he,  it  involved 
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Q  iiaelf  a  violent  ati'eteh  of  prerogath'e.  But  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  p.irt  of  a  scheme,  wbich,  if  accomplished,  would 
bring  upon  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  alike  a  re- 
newal of  persecution  in  the  most  unrelenting  form.  Tint 
combination  of  parties,  which   wsis  produced  by  tlie  plot 

'  of  James  for  subverting  tlie  Protestant  religion  and 
establishing  Popery,  gave  rise  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  the  establishment  of  William  of  Orange  uixiu  the 
throne,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  James, 
and  had  defended  Holland  and  Protestantism  against  tlie 
assaults  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  says  Hallam,  "  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed 
with  little  [lifficulty,  though  not  without  murmurs  of  the 
bigoted  Churchmen.  It  exempts  from  the  penalties  of 
existing  statutes  against  separate  conventicles,  or  absence 
from  the  established  worship,  snob  as  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe  to  the  Deelaration 
against  Popery,  and  such  ministers  of  sciparate  con- 
gregations as  should  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
tho  Church  of  England,  except  three,  and  a  part  of  a 
fourth.  It  gives,  also,  an  indulgence  to  Quakers,  with- 
out this  condition.  Meeting-houses  are  required  to  be 
registered,  and  are  protected  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
iSo  part  of  this  tolemtion  is  extended  to  Papists,  or  such 
as  deny  the  Trinity."  The  subsciiption  to  the  Articles 
of  Faith  was  practically  dispensed  with  ;  "  though,"  adds 

'  Hallam,  "  such  a  genuine  toleration  as  Chriatiaiiity  and 
philosophy  alike  demand,  bad  no  place  in  our  statute 
book  before  the  reign  of  George  III." 

The  ministry  of  William  III,,  when  they  introdacMi 
the  Toleration  Act,  introduced,  also,  a  Comprehensiun 
Bill,  which  released  Nonconformists  from  the  necessity 
of  subscribing  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  delivered 
hpm  from  the  obligation  to  fulfill  certain  ceremonies  that 
were  moat  obnoxious.  HaJ  this  scheme  been  adopted, 
Presbj-teriaiis  woiUd  have  been  admitted  to  tlie  charge 
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ot  parialies  without  re-ordination.  It  failed  by  the  fonw 
of  the  oppoBition  to  it  iu  Convocation,  to  which  it  wai 
referred.  Moderate  churchmen,  like  Tillutsou,  Burnet^ 
Stilliugfleet,  Patiick,  and  Beveridge,  were  outnumbered 
by  those  who  were  resolutely  aversu  to  any  modificationa 
of  the  Prayer-hook.  The  meaam'e  was  lost,  partly  fioifi 
the  strength  of  this  Anti-Pmitan  feeUng,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  net's 
left  out  of  the  arrangement,  which  was  shaped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  miuistets  exeluaively.  The 
fear  of  strengthening  the  Church  too  much,  which  was 
apt  to  be  an  ally  of  arbitrary  government,  influenced,  in 
Bome  degree,  the  minds  of  certain  statesmen.  The  great 
danger  connected  with  this  me-asure,  a  danger  that  waa 
better  appreciated  afterwards,  was  that  of  giving  a  greab 
augmentation  of  strength  to  the  party  of  non-jurors,  who 
had  forfeited  their  benefices  rather  tlian  acknowledge  tha 
new  dj-nasty,  and  who,  had  the  Liturgy  been  remodeled, 
might  have  grown  into  a  powerful  sect.  It  is  staled, 
also,  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  that  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  who  at  the  head  of  large  churches  in  London, 
had  a  much  higher  and  more  comfortable  station  thaa 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  degenerate  and  often  ill-treated 
pai'ish  clergy,  were  lukewarm  in  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme,  if  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  That  they 
took  this  position  is,  however,  questioned  by  other  well- 
informed  writers.' 

The  Revolution  of  1688  led  to  the  permanent  estab^ 
lishment  of  the  Presbyterian  as  the  national  Church  erf 
Scotland.''  Under  Charles  II.,  Episcopacy  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Scotland,  although  some  latitude  was 
granted,  under  the  name  of  Indulgence,  with  regai-d  to 
the  forms  of  pubhc  worship.    A  fierce  resistance  was  made 

1  Tingban,  f.  461.     Tbe  cbancter  ot  Ibe  acbeiDC  anil  lli«  procedingl  > 

Convocation  ue  fully  deicribed  b;  HacauUj,  ill.  431  Mq. 

>  S«  Hallam,  Coruf.  Hiil.,  ch.  xvii.  Muaulnr,  fittl,  o/fn^limJ  (BupMV 
llB.«d.),  i.  ITSi  ii.  lOSlHi.i  m»eg.,  lUai  ih.  3S&  633. 
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by  adherents  of  the  Covenant  duruig  this  reign  and  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  at  whose  iustance  it  was  made  a 
capital  offense  to  preach  in  a  Pi-esbyterian  conventicle, 
or  to  attend  such  a  meeting  in  the  open  air.  Jamea 
wanted  to  have  the  Roman  Catholics  delivered  from  the 
operation  of  penal  laws,  but  to  allow  no  favor  to  the 
Covenanters.  The  concessions  which  he  was  at  laat  com- 
pelled to  make  to  them  were  reduced  to  the  uarroweat 
compass.  But  they  stood  by  their  cause  with  stubborn 
bravery,  through  all  those  troubled 

VTboEa  echo  rings  thrangb  Scotlaad  to  Itis  baur." 

In  1690,  the  syatem  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  body 
of  the  Scottish  people  was  abolished,  and  the  B)'nodical 
pohty  established  in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  this 
revolution,  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  populace  was  ex- 
pressed in  outrages  upon  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who 
sttfEered  numerous  mdignities.  In  the  language  of  the 
time,  they  were  "  rabbled." 

Heniy  IV.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  just  ready  ta 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  the 
traditional  French  policy,  which  looked  to  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  entailment  of  the 
boundaries  of  France.  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  hia 
death,  after  Sully  had  retired  from  office,  when  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  Mary  de  Medici,  the 
factions  which  had  been  held  in  restraint,  were  once  more 
let  loose,  and  the  path  which  Henry  had  entered  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

To  maintain  an  alliance  with  Spain,  which  was  to  be 
cemented  by  a  double  matrimonial  connection,  was  the 
porpose  of  the  Queen.  Nobles  who  were  disaffected  with 
the  government,  courted  the  support  of  the  Huguenots, 
from  interested  motives.  These  influences,  in  conjuno 
tinn  with  the  various  sorts  of  pereecution  to  wliich  thej 
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were  constantly  subject,  by  tbe  permissioD,  if  Dot  at  th« 
instigation  of  the  government,  and  tbrougli  the  hostile 
preaching  of  tlie  Jesuits,  kept  tbe  Huguenot  cbuK^ea 
in  a  statu  of  perpetual  alarm  and  discontent.  Thtar 
counsels  were  divided,  some  advising  a  resoit  to  arms, 
and  otberg,  like  the  aged  Dn  Pleasis  Momay,  advieing 
patience.  Tbe  invasion  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Beam 
by  the  King,  in  1620,  the  seizure  of  Church  property, 
which  had  long  beon  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Protestants, 
and  the  infliction  of  atrocious  cruelties  upon  then;  moved 
the  National  Synod,  in  1621,  by  a  small  majciity,  to 
decide  upon  war.  The  Huguenots,  a  great  part  of  whom 
remained  passive  and  neutral,  were  worsted,  but  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  Montauban,  and,  in  tbe  next  year, 
of  Montpelher,  led  to  a  treaty  in  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  religious 
rights,  and  Montauban  and  KochcUe  were  still  left  in 
their  hands.  Their  peculiar  circumstances  gave  them 
more  and  more  the  charnfter  of  a  pobtical  party,  with 
which  malcontents  of  all  shades  would  naturally  ally 
themselves  within  the  kingdom,  and  which  would  borrow 
strength  by  a  connection  with  the  Protestants  of  other 
countries.  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Crown  and  a  love 
of  uidependence  would  naturally  grow  in  tbe  Huguenot 
ranks ;  and  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Crown  was  entering  upon  the  work  of  fully  suhjugatiug 
feudalism.' 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  administration 
of  Rishebeu,  there  was  a  return,  as  regards  foreign  aifuis, 
to  tbe  policy  of  Henry  IV.  The  aim  of  Richelieu  (1624 
42),  as  fur  as  the  government  of  France  was  concerned* 
was  to  consolidate  the  monarchy,  by  bringing  the  aristoc- 
racy into  thorough  subjection  to  the  King,  and  by  inHicting 
a  deadly  blow  on  the  old  spirit  of  feudal  independence. 
Under  him  began  the  process  of  centralization,  of  oSicen 

'  Da  Fflioe,  Hitt.  d.  Prnt.  d.  FriMCt,  p.  iU7- 
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Eppointed  and  paid  by  the  government,  which  was  fuUy 
developed  in  France  after  the  great  Revolution.  His 
policy  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
as  a  distinct  political  organization,  a  state  within  the 
state ;  and  this  he  accomplished  when  La  Rochelle,  the 
lust  of  their  towns,  fell  into  his  hands  (1628). 

The  foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  receives  the  general 
applause  of  Frenchmen  ;  not  so  his  domestic  rule.  The 
interests  of  the  State  must  prevail  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. This  was  his  first  maxim.  To  this  end, 
absolute  obedience  must  be  exacted  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  disobedience  be  punished  with  unrelenting  severity. 
The  Prince  must  allow  no  interference  of  the  Church  or 
the  Pope  with  the  rights  of  the  civil  authority.  Nobles 
must  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  people,  and  mm^ 
serve  the  State  in  war.  The  Judges  in  Parliament  must 
be  kept  from  interfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  The  people  must  be  kept  in  absolute  subjection, 
and  be  subject  to  burdens  not  so  heavy  as  to  crush  them, 
nor  so  light  as  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  subordi- 
nation. Care  should  rather  be  had  for  the  culture  and  in- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  whole,  which 
might  be  mischievous.^  Richelieu  abolished  anarchy,  but 
he  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and  ruinous  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  arise  in  its  place.  His  destruction  of 
the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots  left  them  open  to 
the  deadly  assaults  of  rulers  more  fanatical  than  himself. 
Had  he  been  inclined,  or  if  inclined,  had  he  been  able,- to 
draw  the  Huguenot  power  on  his  side,  and  to  use  it 
against  Spain,  the  final  result  might  have  been  happier 
for  France.^  In  truth,  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  emigration  of  Protestants,  and  France 

1  Richelieu's  political  Testament  is  well  epitomized  hy  Haosser,  p.  5S6.  Of 
the  part  taken  by  Richeliea  in  the  composition  of  the  Testament  and  Memoirs, 
IM  Banke,  v.  137  seq  ,  Martm,  xi.  591  seq. 

^  Martin  says  of  ^e  Hognenot  party  that  it  retarded  the  encroaching 
vave  of  despotism.    "Mieox  eHi  va  a  lancer  les  So^-helois  snr  PEspagzM  ^^at 
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began  to  lose  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  populatii 
Abroad,  Richelieu  joined  with  Sweden  and  with  the  Prot- 
eatante  of  Germany  in  making  war  upon  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty,  and  succeeded  in  hia  double  purpose  of  breaking 
down  the  imperial  power,  and  amplifying  the  territory  of 
France.  The  work  of  Richelieu  was  carried  forward  id 
the  same  spirit  by  Mazarin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  r^a 
of  Louis  XTV".  The  design  of  this  monarch  was  to  make 
-  himself  an  absolute  ruler  in  France,  even  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  without  an  actual  separation  from  the  Papacy ;  in 
other  words,  to  imitate  Henry  VIII.,  as  far  as  was  compat- 
ible with  maintaining  the  connection  of  the  French 
Church  with  Rome ;  and,  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  he 
aspired  to  be  the  dictator  in  the  European  commonwealth. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  his  persecution  of  the  Jansen- 
Ists,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  are  the  three 
principal  events  in  his  domestic  reUgious  poUcy.  Hia  con- 
troversy with  Innocent  X,,  grew  out  of  the  King's  attempt 
to  extend  the  right  called  la  regale  —  that  is,  the  right  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  see  and  temporarily  fill  the 
vacancy,  until  a  new  incumbent  should  take  the  oath  of 
fidehty  to  tiie  King  —  to  extend  this  prerogative  over  Bur- 
gundy, the  old  English  portion  of  France,  and  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  privilege  in  question  belonged 
to  the  local  eccleaiaatical  authorities.  He  required  the  vas- 
sals' oath  of  the  bishops  in  these  districts,  and  they  were 
supported  in  their  refusal  to  grant  it  by  the  Pope.  Under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  the  Assembly  of  the 
French  Clergy,  in  1682,  supportuig  the  views  of  the 
King,  passed  the  famous   four  propositions  of  Gallican 

ds  l»  d^lniire.  Ricbeliea  n'abius  point  de  ea  Tic:Cair«,  mug  il  rcndit  bdlail  m 
MtTC  d'eu  abuser  npr^Blnli  Ix  Rochelle  debout,  OD  n'eflt  aai  reataorot  1'^  da* 
pui^tiomet  revuquerl'i^dit  de  NanteB."  li.  307.  Michetet  obscirei  that 
Heniy  IT.  and  Richelieu  bnlli  aimed  at  national  nnltf,  but  b/  different  mcau 
—  the  flret  by  the  use,  the  second  by  the  destnictioa  of  (he  vital  forcea.  Eitl, 
it  Franct,  xi.  4al.  Upon  Richelieu'i  personal  tisits,  see  SiemoQdi,  3ul,  dM 
Frangait,  xziii.  I  leq.  Raake  jadgee  him  more  tavDrablf . 
1  BMilil,  Tht  Bugaaiok  »  England,  etc.,  ISST. 
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liberty :  that  tlie  Pope  has  authority  only  in  apiritnal 
matters,  not  over  kings  and  princes ;  that  the  authority 
of  a  General  Council  is  above  that  of  the  Pope  ;  that  the 
Pope  is  bound  by  the  Church  laws,  and  by  the  particular 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  French  Church  ;  and  that 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  irrefonnable, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  long  controversy  was  at  length 
adjusted  by  an  accommodation,  under  Innocent  Xil.,  in 
which  Louis  retained  his  prerogative,  which  had  formed 
the  original  subject  of  dispute,  but  gave  up  the  four 
propositions.  He  allowed  bishops  to  retract  their  assent 
to  them,  but  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  compelled  to  do 
6o.  Bossuet  had  assumed  the  post  of  a  literary  champion 
of  the  Gallican  theory,  in  behalf  of  the  King;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  just  referred  to,  his  cele- 
brated work  against  the  ultramontane  type  of  Catltolicism 
did  not  see  the  light  until  1730. 

Jansenism  was  a  reaction  within  the  Catholic  Church, 
E^inst  the  theology,  casuistry,  and  general  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Molina  and  other  theologians  set  up  a  mid- 
dle type  of  doctrine,  between  the  sjrstem  of  Augustine 
and  that  of  Pelagius.  The  Molinista  ingeniously  reserved 
to  the  will  a  cooperative  part  in  conversion.  Jansenism  waa 
a  revival  of  the  Augustiiuan  tenets  upon  the  inability  of 
the  tallen  will  and  upon  efficacious  grace.  In  this  respect, 
the  Jansenlsts  were  on  the  same  path  as  the  Reformers 
but,  unlike  these,  instead  of  going  back  of  the  Fathers 
in  order  to  abide  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  they 
KBted  upon  patristic  authority  and  were  content  to  follow 
.mplicitly  the  great  founder  of  Latin  theology.'  Bajus, 
professor  at  Louvain,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
oentory,  led  the  way  in  this  renissertion  of  Augustinian 
Incipli'^.  But  it  was  Janaenius,  also  a  professor  at 
niT&in  and  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  his  fellow-student, 
1  Uinke,  Hillary  eflhi  Pof^,  lii.  143  Kq. 
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Ouvoi^er,  Abbot  of  St.  Cyraa,  who  subsequently  gars 
a  new  imputiis  to  the  movement.  St.  Cyran,  Pasca],  Ar- 
nauld,  Nicole,  and  theii-  associates,  who  were  called  Port 
Royalists,  from  their  relation  to  the  cloister  of  that  name, 
becjune  tlie  leaders  of  the  party.  If  we  glance  at  the 
Jesuit  frattiiTiity  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seYente&nUi 
century,  we  find  that  its  chanicter  had  altered  for  the 
worse.'  Its  professed  members  were  no  longer  confined 
to  spiritual  duties,  but  shared  with  the  coadjutors  the 
management  oi  colleges  and  the  administration  of  secular 
affairs.  The  religious  fervor  that  bad  existed  earlier,  waa 
very  much  cooled.  The  obhgation  to  renounce  property, 
ita  a  private  possuasion,  was  evaded.  A  "  mercantile 
spirit "  crept  even  into  the  institutions  of  education  which 
had  been  established  by  the  order.  In  the  room  of  da- 
fending  the  Papacy,  it  genei-ally  sided  with  France  in  the 
couteste  with  the  Holy  See.  By  the  policy  adopted  in  ita 
Asiatic  missiuua,  the  Jesuit  order  at  length  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Capuchins  aud  Franciscans,  as  it  had  of- 
fended the  Dominicans  by  opposing  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Jesuits  gradually  ceased  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  great  object,  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
dominion  and  the  extension  of  it  over  the  globe,  and  di- 
rected their  energies  to  the  preservation  of  their  own 
power.  But  it  was  their  lax  ethical  maxims,  which  more 
than  any  other  cause,  undermined  their  reputation.  The 
"  Provindal  Letters  "  of  Pascal,  in  which  tieir  loose  casu- 
istry was  chastised  with  tlie  keenest  satire,  inflicted  upon 
them  a  deadly  wound.  While  the  Jansenists,  who  weid  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to 
ultramontane  usurpations,  supported  tlie  King  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  Pope,  they  enjoyed  the  royal  favor ;  but 
when  they  set  themselves  against  his  effort  to  bring  the 
Cburub  under  bis  feet,  he  turned  against  them  and  gave  hia 
ear  to  the  inimical  su^estiona  of  the  Jesuits.  Finally,  u. 
>  Bauke,  Ui.  131  aen- 
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l710,  he  pulled  down  the  cloister  of  Port  Royal,  and  ban* 
ished  the  Jansenist  leaders.  In  ITOSj  Clement  XI.  had 
issued  a  bull,  prohibiting  the  "  Moral  Reflections  '*  of 
Quesnel,  a  work  which  had  been  approved  by  Bossuet  and 
by  Noailles,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  was  followed 
by  a  heavier  blow  at  the  Jansenist  party  in  1713,  in  the 
form  of  the  famous  bull,  UnigenituSy  which  explicitly  cou- 
demned  one  hundred  and  one  propositions  of  the  same 
book.  The  Pope  was  forced  into  this  action  by  the 
French  Court,  under  the  influence  of  Father  Le  Tellier, 
who  had  declared  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
censurable  propositions  in  the  book.  Clement  was  obliged 
to  make  good  the  declaration  by  condemning  one  hundred 
and  one.  It  was  not  the  Jansenists  alone,  but  all  true 
Galileans,  who  were  attacked  in  these  proceedings.  This 
controversy  was  continued  in  the  next  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  the  Opposants  or  AppelU 
ant%  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Acceptants  or  Constitution^ 
aireSj  the  adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  on  the  other. 
The  Papal  authority  was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Jansenist  opinions,  in  subservience  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Court,  and  this  coercion  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  French  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  forced  into  a  de- 
nial of  their  real  convictions.  The  Jansenists  survived  in 
the  separatist  archiepiscopal  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  still 
more  in  combination  with  the  tendencies  to  liberalism, 
out  of  which  grew  the  political  and  religious  revolutions 
that  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century.^ 

The  Huguenots,  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  had  been 
protected  in  their  religious  freedom.  It  was  only  as  a 
|olitioal  organization  that  these  statesmen  had  made  war 
upon  them.  After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  a 
party  tliat  was  hostile  to  the  Protestants  gained  an  in- 
ereasing  influence  over  the  King,  whose  personal  vicen 
l^ere  attended  with  forebodings  of  remorse,  and  with  su- 

1  Niedncr,  Kirchengetchichte,  p  75L 
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perstitious  anxietiea  that  eoaght  relief  in  the  pcrsccatioi: 
of  heresy.  He  fell  cmder  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  Con- 
fessor, La  Chaiac,  with  whom  were  joined  the  war-miniB- 
ter,  the  Marquis  de  Loavois,  and  even  Ma.dam  Maintenon, 
his  wife,  formerly  a  Protestant.  Hence  the  great  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  by  the  use  of  all  varieties  of  cruelty. 
*'  For  many  years,"  says  Martin,  the  government  of  Louie 
XJV.  "had  been  acting  towards  the  Reformation  aa 
towards  a  victim  entangled  in  a  noose,  which  la  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  till  it  strangles  its  prey."  Declara- 
tions and  edicts  of  the  most  oppressive  character  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession.  At  length  the 
atrocious  scheme  of  the  dragonade,  or  the  billeting  of 
Boldiors  in  Huguenot  families,  was  resorted  to.  Over  the 
pretended  conversions  effected  by  such  means,  the  profli- 
gate rulers  of  France  sang  praises  to  God.  Louis  XIV. 
endeavored  to  quiet  his  own  fear  of  hell  by  making  a 
Iiell  for  his  unoffending  subjects.  The  penalty  of  death 
was  denounced  against  all  converts  who  relapsed  to  tlie 
Huguenot  faith.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thou- 
sand families  had  fled  from  the  country.  In  1685,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter  of  Protestant  rights, 
was  revoked.  The  churches  of  the  Huguenots  were 
seized;  and  although  emigration  was  forbidden  to  the 
laity,  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  refugees  es- 
caped, to  enrich  Protestant  countries  to  which  they  re- 
moved, by  their  skill  and  industry.  Many  remained  firm 
under  the  severest  trials,  and  assembled  in  forests  and  by- 
places  to  celebrate  tlieir  worship.  It  w.is  not  until  1788 
that  their  marriages,  which  had  been  treated  aa  invalid, 
were  pronounced  legal ;  and  they  did  not  gain  their  right* 
in  full,  until  the  Revolution, 

"  France  was  impoverished,"  writes  Martin.  "  not  only 
ir:  Frenchmen  who  exiled  themselves,  but  in  those  much 
more  numerous,  wlio  remained  in  spite  of  themselvea, 
dis<x>uraged,  mined,  whether  they  openly  resisted  [jersc^ 
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I  mtion,  or  suffered  some  external  observances  of  CathoU- 
■  eism  to  be  wrung  from  them,  all  having  neither  enei^  in 
work,  or  aecurity  in  life ;  it  yraa  really  the  activity  of 
more  than  a  million  of  men  that  France  lost,  and  of  the 
million  that  produced  most."  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  many  of  the  refugees 
were  received  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  helped  to  build 
np  Berlin,  then  a  small  caty  of  twelve  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(1713),  at  the  instigation  of  Le  Tellier,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded La  Chaise  as  a  kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  persecution  against  the  Protestants  was  re- 
newed, in  forms  of  aggravated  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

In  Ills  foreign  policy,  Louis  XIV.  succeeded  brilliantly 
for  a  time,  but  was  doomed  to  teiTible  disappointment 
and  defeat,  lie  made  himself  as  formidable  by  bis 
])Ower  and  ambition  as  Philip  II.  bad  been  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  century ;  and  like  him  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience  a  mortifying  failure,  as  well  as  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  untold  calamities  for  hia  nation.  His 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were  regarded 
by  Holland  as  a  bulwark  against  his  inroads  and  aggres- 
sion, led  to  the  triple  alliance  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden,  in  1668,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  him 
'  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain.  The  same  year  he  con- 
I  eluded  with  Spain  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Tha 
resentment  of  Louis  against  Holland,  led  him  to  fm:m, 
in  1670,  the  secret  treaty  with  Charhs  II.,  in  behalf 
>f  Catholicism  and  absolutism.  But  the  unpopularity 
of  th  3  war  agniust  Holland  among  the  Enghsh,  and  the 
necessity  undei  wliich  Charles  was  placed,  of  making 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  together  with  a  hke  course  on 
the  part  of  other  allies  of  Louis,  led  to  tne  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678-9,  by  whiih  he  gained  a  numbei  of 
towns   and  fortresses  in    the    Netherlands,   beaideB  cet 
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tain  German  places.  Holland  was  left  in  tlie  same  state 
as  before  the  war.  Tlie  continued  aggressions  of  Louis 
occasioned  tlie  grand  alliance  of  the  European  powers 
against  him,  and  the  war  of  ten  years,  in  which  William 
of  Orange  was  the  foremost  leader  among  the  allies.  la 
the  early  part  of  the  previous  war,  when  Holland  was 
overrun  by  the  French  axmiea  and  reduced  almost  to 
despair,  the  Republican  magistrates  were  overthrown 
and  the  govenuneut  placed  in  the  hands  of  William. 
By  him  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  been  roused,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  defense,  they  had  cut  through  tlm 
dikes  and  inundated  the  country.  Thenceforward  Will- 
iam was  the  most  detennined  and  dangerous  anbigonist 
of  Louis,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  coalitions  formed 
against  him.  In  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  Louis 
renounced  his  support  of  the  Stuarts,  and  admitted 
William  IIL  to  be  the  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  ui 
which  Louis  sought  to  supplant  the  Austrian  House  in 
Spain  and  to  combine  Spain  with  France,  by  placing  liia 
grandson,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish  throne, 
was  clcHed  in  1713,  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  waa 
provided  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  unitwl 
under  one  sovereign ;  the  Spanish  Netherlands  wei'o 
•ransferred  to  Austria ;  and  the  Bourbon  Prince  waa  left 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  hia  title  waa  acknowledged 
by  the  allies,  in  1714.  The  "  grand  monarch  "  came 
out  of  the  wars  which  had  been  kindled  by  his  ambition, 
thwarted  and  reduced  to  distress.  A  significant  feature 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  tlie  recognition  of  tha 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia.  As  Sweden 
saLk  down  from  the  emuience  which  it  held  for  a  time, 
■la  the  leading  Prot«stant  power  in  the  North,  Prosma 
was  rising  to  take  her  place. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  effected  the  utter  paralyna 
ind  prostration   of   the  Catholic  Reaction.     The   Popet 
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tiAind  themselves  iinable  to  contend  with  the  temporal 
power.^  The  disposition  of  several  pontiffs  to  favor  the 
side  of  Spain  and  Austria,  sharpened  the  antagonism 
between  them  and  the  French  king,  and  subjected  them 
to  humiliation.  When  Clement  XI.  abandoned  the  anti- 
French  policy,  he  was  obliged  to  succimib  to  the  threats 
of  the  imperialists.  Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  the  European  nations,  in  which  the  interests 
and  even  rights  of  the  Popes  were  involved,  but  in  re- 
gard to  which  they  were  not  consulted*  The  Church  of 
France  remained  Catholic ;  it  was  even  guilty  ot  a  re- 
volting persecution ;  but  it  united  with  the  monarch  in 
abridging  the  power  and  thwarting  the  designs  of  the 
Holy  See.  Not  only  was  the  Catholic  world  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Austrian  and  French,  which  the 
Pope  could  not  control,  but  the  Protestant  States  ac- 
quired a  preponderance  of  power ;  and  the  Com*t  of 
Innocent  XI.  naturally  sympathized  with  the  coalition, 
although  its  forces  were  predominantly  Protestant,  the 
end  of  which  was  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 

Even  the  persecuting  measures  which  Louis  XIV. 
adopted  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  it ;  for  the  hatred 
of  these  atrocious  proceedings  contributed  to  swell  the 
current  of  antipathy  to  the  Church  and  to  religion, 
which  was  gathering  force  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Bull  Uriigenitus,  as  it  condenmed  Jansenism  and  Aug- 
ustinian  doctrine,  brought  the  Jesuits  into  aUiance  with 
the  Papal  See.  But  this  Bull,  with  the  cognate  meas- 
ures,  divided  the  clergy  and  excited  all  the  elements  of 
opposition  to  the  Papal  supremacy  over  the  Galilean 
Church.  The  Jansenists  became  virtual  auxiliaries  of 
the  rising  party,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  innovation  had 
foU  sway. 

Louis  XIV.  died  in  1716.     Voltaire  was  then  about 

1  Banke,  iH.  156. 
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twenty-one  years  old.  The  age  of  philosophy  and  illiim- 
inism,  of  religious  and  political  revolutions,  was  approach* 
ing.  The  third  estate,  the  middle  class,  was  preparing  to 
grasp  the  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  nobles 
and  concentrated  in  the  throne.  Freethinking,  trans- 
planted from  England,  was  taking  root  and  spreading 
through  all  orders  of  French  society,  thence  to  be  dif- 
fused over  Europe.  The  fabric  of  political  and  religiona 
despotism  which  Louis  XIY.  had  erected,  was  to  go 
down  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  a  revclutioiuurv 
toiDpest. 


CHAPTEH  Xin. 


THE  PEOTESTAJrr  THEOLOGY. 

PiMDTESTANTiSM,  iinder  whatever  diversities  of  torm 
it  appeared,  and  notwithstanding  the  yaxletiea  of  character 
and  of  opinion  which  are  observed  among  ita  leadera,  ia 
djstinguiabed  as  a  system  of  belief  by  two  principles. 
rheae  are  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  exclusive 
■xathority  of  the  Scriptures.' 

The  subject  round  whioli  the  Protestant  diacusaiona  re- 
volved, and  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,  is  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  controversy  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  relate  to  the  branches  of  theol- 
og^  on  which  the  ancient  councils  had  spoken,  Thd 
Apostolic  symbol,  the  creeds  of  Nicaja  and  Chalcedon, 

I  Among  the  boolu  ol  reference  i««pectiag  the  Protegtont  and  the  Catholic 

rheotogf,  are  the  CollectiDoe  o(  Cmds:  tha  Lutheran  [edited  by  Ilase,  I81fl)j 

riio  Rafonned  (by  Mlemejer,  IStO);   The  Romaa  Catholic  (by  StreitwolT  u. 

Klener,   1819).     Catria's   fiutituttt  and  Melancthon's   Loci  Comnuitts  an 

,    llie  priodpai  doclrinal  treatiau  on  the  Protestant  aide,  in  the  age  of  the  Ret- 

k  .annalian.     Bellarmine  ii  still  the  ablest  controTenialint  on  the  Catholic  liile 

f  ll&re  tha  TrideDdne  Council;  Di^nitationti  de  Controctriiis  Chrutiarta  FidA 

r  adt  hujiuTemponih>rrtt{cotlSomi,,lbSl,Uia%,lim.     The  sbleet  atilagDnisti 

of  ItellaimiDe  were  Martiti  Chemnitz,  Exavua  CoaciL  Trid.  (l&i;&-73),  and  tha 

Hngaenot   theologian,    Cbamier,    Panstratia    CaAoliea,   etc.   [Geneva,  16381 

Prankrort,  1639}.     A  conveaient  majiaal  of  Catholic  Theology  is  Perrone, 

PralecluMtt  ThtolO!,ia»  (3  vols.,  134T).    Among  llie  modem  works  on  Prot- 

sstinl  Theology  are  Planck,  Gtch.  d.  jTot.  LthrUgriS'  (l^Sl  IS*!!}):  Gaaa, 

Gieh.d.prot.  Dopnafil  (1803)1  A.  Sdivuhcr,  Die  proL  Ctnli-aUI,.gmcn  imtr- 

kaa  d.  re/.  Kimht  asau  Heppa,  Doffmatii  d.  deuUA  Prot.  (1857);  Domer, 

GkA.  d.jirol.  Theiii.  (186T);  Schmke).  Dai  Warn  d.  Prot.  (ISIB).   See  alas 

Wemtr,  GkK.  d.  iaCh.  TbtoL  leil  d.  Tiid.  Cane.  (1888).    To  these  are  to  b« 

addid  nnmeroiu  inodem  vorki  on  Symbolics  and  on  the  History  oF  Doctrine 

hf  Neander,  Klee   [Koman  Cath.),   Buumganea ^Iruaiiu,   Hagenbacb,  Baor, 

MiihlBr  (Bom.  Cath,),  Nitzscb,  Winer,  Sbtld,  etc 
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were  accepted  in  common  by  both  partiea.     In  respect  to   ' 
the  Trinity  and  the  person  of  ChriBt,  they  stood  on  the 
same  ground.     On  the  subject  of  Anthropology,  the  doc- 
trine of  sin,  it  is  true  that  the  Refonuera  earnestly 
the  Augustinian  views,  in  opposition  to  that  modi&ed  opin'l 
ion,  less  hostile  to  the  Pelagian  tenet,  which  had  been  difr  J 
tinctly  espoused  by  one  of  the  leading  medieval  schools   ■ 
the   followers   of   Seotus,   and  had   affected   all   of   the 
scholastic  systems.     It  was  in  their  profound  sense  of  the 
reality  of   sin,  and  of    its  dominion  in  the  human  will, 
that  the  Protestants  laid  the  foundations  of  their  theol- 
ogy,   Zwiugle  alone,  of  all  the  foremost  Reformers,  called 
in  question  the  fact  of  native  guilt,  as  this  is  asserted  ia  j 
the  Augustinian  theology;  and  even  he  did  not  adheral 
uniformly  to  his  theory.     But  the  doctrine  of  sin  -wasl 
only  indirectly  and  subordinately  brought  into  the  dfr^V 
bate.^     The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Atonement,  since 
the  body  of  the  reformers  rested  on  the  Anselmic  idea  f^M 
satisfaction,  which  likewise  formed  a  part  of  the  opposing^ 
creed,^    The  point  of-  difference  was  on  the  vital  question 
how  the  aoul,  burdened  with  self-condemnation,  ia  to  ob- 
tain the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peaceful  reunion  to  God  J 
in  the  character  of  a  reconciled  father.     In  the  teachings,  f 
injunctions,  services,  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  tlie  Re-fl 

'  Tlie  Prot«itant9  held  tbat  tbt  moral  pcrfeclioni—  that  19.  the  hi 
[he  firat  man  are  toiicreated;  the  Catholics,  that  the/  an  superadded  girts  of  I 
grace.     Cnl.  Rom.,  1.  ii.  qu.  18.     This  doctrine  of  the  rftmani  tupemaluTnlt  wM 
drawn  out  in  fiUl  by  Bellaname,  Graf .  primi  num.,  ii.    The  effect  of  the  fall  ii   1 
■aid  by  Ibe  Catholics  to  be  tho  Idas  of  the  donum  ttgnrnaivraJt,  and  a  coubb- 
qucnt,  thougb  indirect,  wealtenlng  of  the  naturnl  poveia  (cu/ncm  natvra);  by 
;b»  Prot«slanla  It  was  b«ld  to  be  >  positive  depravalioa  of  homan  iiatiu«.     Bel* 
larroine,  Amis.  Grat.,  in.  i.;  Cinf.  Aagiut.,  p.  Si  Apti.  Aitguil.  Con/.,  p.  Mj 
Conf.  BelteU,  n.  cc.  Tiil.,  )x. 

»  The  doctrine  CDmmon  to  Anselm  and  Aquinas,  that  the  satiifaclion  of  O 
Ii  abiOiiit*  i  itself,  and  infinite,  wan  denied  only  by  the  (chool  of  Scoliu,  «1M 
bald  thai  it  ii  flnllc,  but  is  accepted  by  the  divine  wiii  —  oeciylifalio- 
than  its  inliinsio  worth.  The  Tridentinc  creed  denies  that  pardon  c. 
It  the  remission  of  all  panishmenl;  but  asserts  that  the  satisfaction  rendered  hg* 
(he  sinner  is  availalile  only  tluntieb  the  satisfactlDD  of  Christ.  Sen  kit.  c 
iriil.     Bee  Bamngartar-Cruaiua,  DoguKngmk,,  il.  BT3.  u.  a. 
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tormers  had  sought  for  this  infinite  good  in  vain.  They 
found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  pardon,  from  the 
bare  mercy  of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  a 
pardoD  that  waits  for  nothing  but  acceptance  on  the  pai  t 
of  the  soul  —  the  belief,  the  trust,  the  faith  of  the  pen» 
itont.  Everything  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  merit 
on  the  part  of  the  offender  is  precluded,  by  the  utterly 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  gift,  by  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Redeemer's  expiation.  Every  assertion  of  the  necessity 
of  works  or  merit  on  the  side  of  the  offender,  as  the 
groimd  of  forgiveness,  is  a  disparagement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's mercy  and  of  his  expiatory  office.  Faith,  thus 
laying  hold  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  reconnecting  the 
soul  with  God,  is  the  fountain  of  a  new  life  of  holiness, 
which  depends  not  on  fear  and  homage  to  law,  but  on 
gratitude  and  on  filial  sentiments.  Christ  himseK  nour- 
ishes  this  new  life  by  spiritual  influences  that  flow  into 
the  soul  through  the  channel  of  its  fellowship  with  Him. 
Justification  is  thus  a  forensic  term  ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  To  justify,  signifies  not  to  make 
the  offender  righteous,  but  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
righteous,  to  deUver  him  from  the  accusation  of  the  law 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  pardon.  Saving  faith  is  not  a  vir- 
tue to  be  rewarded,  but  an  apprehensive  act ;  the  hand 
that  takes  the  free  gift.  Such,  in  a  brief  statement,  was 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Protestant  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel.^  The  Christian  life  has  its  centre  in  this  ex- 
perience of  forgiveness.  Virtues  of  character  and  vic- 
tories over  temptation  grow  out  of  it.  Christian  ethics 
are  united  to  Christian  theology  by  this  vital  bond. 

But  to  what  authority  could  the  Reformers  appeal  in 
hehalf  of  their  proposition  ?  What  assurance  had  they 
of  its  truth  ?     How  did  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 

^  This  idea  of  jostification  is  the  key-note  in  Lather's  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatiansi  and  in  Melancthon's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  It  is  the  distinctire  feature  o^  the  Protestant  exeij^is  if  the  writmgi 
rf  Paul. 
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it  ?  They  had  found  thia  obscured  aud  half-foi-gut 
tmth  recorded,  as  they  believed,  iritli  perfect  clearness,  in 
the  Scriptuies.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  Church  in  which  they  had  been 
tritined,  however  it  might  superadd  to  them  other  authori- 
tative soiu-ces  of  kuowledge,  and  however  it  migUt  deny 
the  competence  of  the  individual  to  interpret  the  Bible 
tor  himaelf.  That  Chi'ist  spoke  in  the  Scriptures,  all  ad- 
mitted. What  his  voice  was  the  Reformers  could  not 
doubt ;  for  the  truth  that  he  uttered  was  one  of  which 
they  had  an  immediate,  spiritual  recognition.  Their  La 
terpretation  verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  light  and 
peace  which  that  truth  brought  with  it,  as  well  as  to  the^ 
understandinga  on  a  critical  examination  of  the  text. 
The  Church,  then,  that  denied  their  interpretation  and 
commanded  them  to  abandon  it,  ivaa  in  error ;  it  could 
not  be  the  authorized,  infallible  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ. 
Thus  the  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church  gave  way,  and  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  ' 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  took  its 
place.  By  tliis  process  the  second  of  the  distinctdve 
principles  of  Protestantism  was  reached.  That  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  sufficiently  plain  and  inteUigible  waa 
impUed  in  thia  conclusion.  Hence,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  another  side  of  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  adoption  of  this,  which  has  been  called  the  for- 
mal, in  distinction  from  the  first,  which  is  ttarmed  tha 
material  principle  of  Protestantism,  there  waa  no  dissent 
among  the  churches  of  the  reformed  faith.  Thus  the 
AngUcan  body,  which  surpassed  all  other  Protestant 
ohnrclies  in  its  deference  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  first  cen- 
tories,  affirms  this  principle.  It  accepts,  in  the  eighth 
article,  the  ancient  creeds,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certjiin  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture 
it  declares,  in  the  nineteenth  article,  that  the  Church  at 
Borne,  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Alesundria,  and  Aik 
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bioch  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
first  article  it  asserts  that  general  councils  may  err  and 
have  erred  in  things  pertaining  tx)  the  rule  of  piety,  and 
that  their  decrees  are  to  be  accepted  no  farther  than  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  conformable  to  the  sacred  writings. 

The  two  principles  are  united  in  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  direct  relation  of  Christ  to  the  beUever  as  his  per 
Bonal  Redeemer  and  Guide. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  Justification  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  seem  to  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the 
Protestants;  but  on  a  close  examination,  the  two  doc- 
trines are  seen  to  be  discordant  with  one  another.  In 
the  formula  which  defines  the  condition  of  salvation  to 
be  faith  formed  by  love  —  fides  formata  caritate  —  a 
separation  between  faith  and  love  is  conceived  of,  in 
which  the  latter  becomes  the  adjunct  of  the  former ;  and 
inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a  door  is 
open  for  a  theory  of  works  and  human  merit,  and  for  all 
the  discomforts  of  that  legal  and  introspective  piety  from 
which  the  evangelical  doctrine  furnished  the  means  of 
escape.  Faith,  in  the  Protestant  view,  is  necessarily  the 
source  of  good  works,  which  flow  from  it  as  a  stream  from 
a  fountain;  which  grow  from  it  as  fruit  from  a  tree. 
The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  system  is  to  conjoin  works 
with  faith,  and  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  a  form  of 
legal  obedience.  Moreover,  Justification  does  not  begin, 
as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  but  the  first  element  in  Justification  is  the  infusion 
of  inward,  personal  righteousness,  and  pardon  follows. 
Justification  is  gradual.^  By  this  incipient  excellence  of 
character,  the  Christian  is  made  capable  of  meriting 
grace ;  and  however  this  doctrine  may  be  qualified  and 
guarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultimately  on  the  merits 
of  Christ,  from  which  the  sanctification  of  the  disciple 
Sows,  the  legal   characteristic  cleaves  to  the  doctrine. 

1  CondL  IVideni  Seat,  tlc  z. 
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But  tire  wide  difference  of  the  Catholic  conceptioii  tron 
the  Protestant  becomes  evident,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  according  to  the  former,  for  all  eins  committed  after 
baptism,  the  offeii dor  owes  and  must  render  satisfaction  — 
a  satisfaction  that  derives  its  efficacy,  to  be  sure,  from 
that  made  by  Christ,  but  yet  is  not  the  less  mdispcnsabla 
and  real.  And  how  is  Justification  imparted  ?  How 
does  it  begin  ?  It  is  communltated  through  baptism 
und,  hence,  generally,  in  infancy.  It  is  Justification  hj 
baptism  rather  than  by  faith  ;  and  for  all  sins  mibse- 
quently  committed,  penances  are  due ;  satisfaction  must 
be  offered  by  the  transgressor  himself.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Sacraments,  in  which  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
theologies  is  most  manifest. 

If  the  conflict  of  the  two  theologies  were  limited  to  this 
topic  of  Justification,  and  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  works ; 
if  the  dispute  could  be  shut  up  to  subtle  questions  and 
tenuous  distinctions  of  theological  science,  it  might  be 
more  easily  settled.  On  these  questions  a  meeting-poiut 
might  possibly  be  found.  But  the  Protestant  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel  involved  a  denial  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  vast  Institution  which  assumed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  soul  and  God,  as  the  almoner  of  grace  and  the 
ruler  of  the  beliefs  and  lives  of  men. 

The  Reformers,  in  harmony  mth  their  idea  of  the  way 
of  salvation  which  has  been  described,  brought  forward 
the  conception  of  the  invisible  Church.  The  truo  Church, 
they  said,  is  composed  of  al!  believers  in  Christ,  all  who 
are  spiritually  united  to  Him  ;  and  of  the  Church  as  thus 
defined.  He  is  tlie  Head.  ITiis  is  the  Holy  Catholic 
Chiioh,  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  refers,  and  ia 
which  the  disciple  professes  hia  belief ;  "  for  we  believe,"' 
said  Luther,  referring  to  this  passage  of  the  creed,  "not 
m  what  we  see,  but  in  what  is  invisible."  The  visibie 
Chnroh,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  congregation  of  believeo 
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En  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacra- 
ments almmUtered  essentially  as  they  were  instituted 
by  Chxist.  But  no  single  visible  body  of  Christians  can 
justly  assume  to  be  the  entire  Church  ;  much  less  exclude 
from  the  pale  of  salvation  all  who  are  not  included  in 
their  number.  The  true  Church  is  an  ideal,  which  is 
realized  but  imperfectly  in  any  existing  organization. 
External  societies  of  Christians  are  more  or  less  pure 
they  approximate,  in  different  degrees,  to  a  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  the  real  or  invisible  community,  Tho 
Protestants  carefully  refrained  from  arrogating  for  the 
todies  which  they  organized  an  exclusive  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Church.  When  charged  with  being  apostates 
from  the  Church,  and  when  themselves  denouncing  the 
Papacy  as  the  embodiment  of  Antichrist,  they  never 
denied  that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  was  on  the  side  of 
their  opponents,  as  well  as  with  themselves,  "  I  say," 
said  Luther,  "  that  under  the  Pope  is  real  Christianity, 
yea  the  true  pattern  of  Christianity,  and  many  pious, 
great  saints."  Calvin  hua  similar  expressions;  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  noted  Letter  to  Sadolet. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  affixes  the  attributes  c* 
unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity  to  the  exter- 
nal, visible  society  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
chief,  and  declares  that  outside  of  this  body  there  is  no 
salvation.  The  notes  of  the  true  Church  belong  to  this 
society  ;  and  accordingly  the  promises  made  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Church,  and  the  privileges  there 
ascribed  to  it,  ai-e  claimed  for  this  body  exclusively. 
The  Church,  says  Bellarmine,  is  something  as  tangible 
aa  the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  opposition  to  the  second 
of  the  Protestant  principles,  the  trad'tiona  of  the  oral 
tearching  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  which,  it  is 
claimed  are  infallibly  preserved  ir.  the  Church,  through 
the  supernatural  aid  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  are  put 
1  a  level  with  Scripture     and  of  S:ripture  itself,  the 
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Church-is  the  appointed,  uuerring  uxpoiinder.  It  wai 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  doo* 
trines  to  be  attributed  to  revelatione  made  to  the 
Church,  subsequent  to  the  ApoBtoUc  age;  doctrines  not 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
prevailing  Cathohc  doctrine  since  the  Reformation  finds 
the  entire  revelation  as  a  complete  deposit,  in  the  writteo 
and  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostlea.  The  con- 
nection of  the  individual  with  Christ  is  not  posaiblej 
except  through  his  connection  with  the  Church.  In  the 
Catholic  theory,  the  invisible  Church  is  not  only  included 
in  the  visible  organization  in  communion  with  the  Papal 
see,  but  it  eamiot  exist  out  of  it  or  apart  from  it.^ 

As  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Catholic  theory  of  the 
Chui-ch  stands  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  priesthood  , 
aad  of  the  sacraments.  The  idea  of  the  sacraraenta  was 
fully  developed  by  the  Schoohnen,  and  the  number, 
which  had  been  inde&nite  and  variable,  was  fixed  at 
seven.  It  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  sacrament 
that  it  should  efficiently  convey  the  hidden  gift  of  grace 
which  it  symbolizes.  It  b  the  channel  through  which 
the  grace  is  communicated ;  the  ordained  and  indispens- 
able vehicle  by  which  it  passes  to  the  individual ;  the 
instrument  by  the  direct  operation  of  which  the  itvine 
mercy  reaches  the  soul.*  Hence  the  efficacy  of  a  sacra- 
ment is  independent  of   the  personal  character  of   the 


>  In  the  laUr  editiom  of'bla  Li 
■tone.    He  »u  led  U  this 


iMlitj  of  Ibe 
guard  ■gainet  the 


tualisti 


trtaU  of  the  riuble  church 

xune,  net  by  a  change  at  opiuion  reapectiiig  tbt 

the  iHTioible  church,  but  in  coBiegucnee  ol  lb* 

AnabapCulj.    He  U  coacenied  to 


t  Ihe  iuviuble  charch  is  a 
lUtaids  uf  all  existing  eExleBiasdeal  ar);BaizatJoBi  —  a  ater«  Platonic 
repuhllc-  See  Julius  MUller,  Doipiuiiitckt  MkiatdUni/ia  (Die  uneiilitbari 
Kirche],  pp.  397,  2SS. 

*  "  Pet  quB  utnnis  vera  juslilia  vel  indpit,  tgI  coepla  augetur,  ret  amUM 
repamtur."  Coni:il.  Trid.  Seea.  rii.  PnMmium.  "  Si  quia  dlxerit  sacrunonti 
toTiB  legig  noa  esse  ad  ealutem  uecessuriB;"  "bi  quia  dixerit,  per  ipsa  nov* 
\iiga  Haccaiiuata  «x  opere  openti)  noD  cunferri  giatiim,  anathema  sit."    IM. 
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Bdministrator,  provided  he  have  the  intention  to.perform 
tlie  sacramental  act ;  for  Biich  an  intention  is  requisite. 
The  sacrament,  moreover,  imparts  a  divine  gift  which  is 
not  involved  in,  nor  produced  by,  the  failJi  of  the  recip* 
ient :  it  is  ex  opere  operato.  The  effect  is  wrought,  in 
case  the  recipient  interposes  no  obstacle.*  The  sacra- 
ments are  the  means  of  grace,  and  are  essential  to  ths 
beginning  and  growth  of  the  Chriatian  life ;  they  meet 
the  individual  at  his  birth,  and  attend  him  to  hia  burial. 
They  are  to  the  soul  and  the  religious  life,  what  bread  ia 
to  the  body  ;  nor  is  their  eEEect  confined  to  the  sonl ;  it 
extends  even  to  the  physical  nature.  In  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  literally 
present.  Christ  is  once  more  offered,  an  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, through  which  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 


>  Tbii  is  IhB  declaration  of  Ibe  Council  of  Trent  (seas, 
diierit  BScnunenla  novo  legi»  non  continere  Braliain 
gratism  ipsam  non  pooentJIiiis  obieem  Don  conferre  - .  ■ 
later  SchDolmeD  taogbl  thit  the  iBcramenU  ire  efSr; 
«  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  working  of  dii 
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tas  (I.  IT.  d.  1.  qa.  6)  ssyc  "NoncequiTilur  ibi  bonug  motua  interior,  qui  merea- 
tar  gratiain,"  etc.  Gabriel  Biol  ISenlenll,  I.  iv.  d.  I.  qu.  3,)  maintains  tbs 
game  proposition.  It  is  this  tenet  wbich  the  Reformeni  stlacked.  After  the 
Beformation,  Bellamiine  uya  {Dt  Saer.,  ii.  1.];  "  Voluntas,  fides  et  poenilcotia 
in  EUKcipiente  adulto  neceisario  requiruntur  ex  parte  aabjecti,"  etc.  Mcibiitr 
(fignioN):,  c.  ir.  §  38),  reaffirms  tbia  last  doctrine.  One  of  tbe  tint  propotilionii 
wbich  Cajetao  required  Lather  to  retract  vaa:  Non  aacrameatnu],  sed  fides  in 
iacramento  jnstlGcat.  Tba  modification  of  the  Catholic  lepreseDlatiou  on  this 
point  since  tbe  Reformation,  is  refeired  to  hy  Winer,  Cotapnratict  Dariltlbmg, 
p.  laSi  Hue,  Frol.  PoUniUi,  p.  350  seq.  See  also  Nitxsch,  Prot.  BiaittieBrluaf 
an/ MBhUr  {Bladien  11.  KritHen,l(l3i,  p.  ma).  It  is  still  lo  be  obserrea,  hor- 
aver,  that  tbe  "  Gdcs,"  which  BellamiiDe  reqnires  in  the  recipient  of  the  sa  la- 
■Dent,  is  not  faitb,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  but  the  assent  to  doctrinal  Imth. 

As  to  the  "intention"  in  tbe  priest  wbich  is  requisite  to  thevKlidityof  theMo- 
nment,  some  make  it  ntemal  — an  intention  to  do,  as  to  the  outward  tonn  at  Jw 
Mcramenl,  what  the  church  does ;  while  otbeis  make  it  "  intenud  " —  an  inteal  bn 
\i  fulfill  the  end  or  design  of  the  saciamanl.  The  Council  of  Trent  learn  lb* 
point  doubtful.  Seas.  yu.  zi.  Perrone,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  recant 
Catholic  tbeilogiana,  holds  to  the  necessi^  of  the  "  inlemat "  intention.  Pra- 
tedimei  Theolog.,  it.  118  (p.  333,.  This  ia  mora  commoni/  considered  to  b* 
most  coDaonaut  «ith  tbs  Tridentine  declaration.  Klee,  Dogjatnstichiehte,  u. 
J3.     Thus  a  secret  intention  of  the  priest  ma;  de-irire  the  recipient  of  Ih*' 
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orosa  are  obtained  and  appropriated.  In  tlie  converted 
■abstance  of  the  wafer,  the  recipient  actnally  partakes  ol 
the  Redeemer's  body.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the 
central  act  of  worship. 

Of  course,  this  conception  of  the  aacraments  presup- 
poses a  conaecrated  priesthood,  a  hierarchical  order, 
which  is  authorized  to  dbpense  them.  They  stand  in 
the  position  of  mediators,  from  whose  bands  the  meana 
of  salvation  must  be  received ;  by  whom,  acting  in  a 
judicial  capacity  penances,  or  the  temporal  punishments 
due  to  mortal  sin  after  repentance  and  confession,  are 
appointed  ;  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  pronounce 
against  contumacious  offenders  the  awful  sentence  of 
excommonication,  which  blots  their  names  out  of  the 
book  of  life.  Between  the  individual  and  Christ  standa 
a  fully  organized,  self-perpetuating  body  of  priests, 
through  whose  offices  alone  the  soul  can  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  is  true  that 
baptism,  without  which  one  cannot  be  saved  —  unless, 
indeed,  the  intention  to  receive  it  is  prevented  from  being 
carried  out,  without  the  candidate's  fault  —  may  be  per- 
formed by  imconsecrated  hands,  in  emergencies  where 
no  priest  can  be  summoned.  But  the  other  sacraments, 
Confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  allotment  of  Pen- 
ance and  Absolution,  Marriage,  Ordination,  JElxtreme 
Unction,  belong  exclusively  to  the  priest,  and  have  nc 
vaUdity  unless  performed  by  him.  Standing  thus,  not 
as  a  member  on  a  level  with  the  general  congregatioi  of 
believers,  but  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  body 
tif  behevera  and  God,  the  priest  is  naturally  subject  to 
the  rule  of  celibacy.  He  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary 
relations  of  this  earthly  Ufe.i 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  class, 
the  Protestants  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers.     The  laity  stand  in  no  such  de- 

I  Sttaitt,  CoMoJinmnu  ■.  Prntttlantumut,  p.  UO. 
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pendence  on  a  priestly  order.  Every  disciple  has  the 
right  of  immediate  access  to  God ;  none  c»ii  debar  faim 
from  a  direct  approach  to  the  Redeemer.  The  officers 
of  the  Church  arS  set  apart  among  their  brethren,  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties ;  but  the  clergy  are 
W}t  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  clothed  with  mediatorial 
functions.  The  idea  of  the  direct  relation  of  the  Bonl  to 
Christ,  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  juatiBcaticn 
by  faith  alone,  and  in  that  of  the  general,  as  opposed  to 
a  particular  priesthood,  carried  with  it  an  essential  modi- 
fication of  the  previous  doctrine  of  tlie  sacranienta.  The 
aufBciency  of  the  sacrifice  once  made,  dispensed  with 
such  a  supplement  as  was  sought  in  the  repeated  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass ;  and  transubstantiation  was  rejected  as  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  doctrine. 
The  sacraments  were  declared  to  be  but  two  in  number. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  other  five  had 
been  added  to  the  number  withont  warrant  of  Scripture. 
Of  these,  extreme  unction  was  set  ftiside  as  an  unauthor- 
ized superstition.  Marriage  might  be  concluded  without 
the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Penances  vanished  with 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit ;  and  auricular  confession, 
bistead  of  being  a  duty  owed  to  the  priest,  an  obligation 
to  recount  to  him  all  remembered  sins  of  a  heinous 
cliaracter,  was  resolved  into  the  general  privilege  which 
disciples  enjoy,  of  confessing  to  one  another  their  faults, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  brethren  rebuke, 
coonsel,  and  comfort.  Moreover  the  efficacy  of  the  aao 
raments  was  made  dependent  on  the  spiritual  state  o( 
the  conui  unicaut,  or  the  disposition  with  which  they 
were  recei  ;ed.  Everything  like  a  magical  efficiency  was 
denied  to  them  ;  without  faith,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Suppei  brought  no  benefit.'     But  while  the  Proteetanti 


'  Tct  both  Liithenuis  snd  CalvinJatr  liela  that  in 
ilga  repruents  the  inward  operetion  ol  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  gWai  W  the  mo- 
■wnent  its  sffiucr-     Thoa  in  th^  Cont.  Bel|;lca  (art-  xxxiii.},  il  ia  uid  nf  Iht 
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field  that  che  yalidity  and  use  of  the  aacramenta  are  not 
dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  offi  iating 
minister,  they  also  asaerted  that  they  are  equally  inde- 
pendent of  liis  secret  intention.  They  recoiled  from  the 
doctrine  that  the  priest,  by  a  contrary  intention,  may 
anc  J  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  ;  whereby  it  is  alwaya 
left  El  some  degree  nncertain  whether  they  are  in  fact 
received. 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  penance,  or  temporal 
punishments  following  upon  the  remission  of  mortal  mo, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also  disappeared,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  lawfulness  or  need  of  prayers  for  the  . 
dead.  The  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints 
was  connected  with  ideas  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  con- 
ception of  his  compassionate  feeling  and  mediatorial  rela- 
tion ;  and  such  practices  disappeared,  almost  of  themselves. 
It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  immaculate  conceptioii 
of  the  Virgin  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma ;  but  the 
cultuB  of  Mary,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  under  tie 
auspices  of  the  Franciscans,  had  been  carried  to  a  portea- 
tons  height ;  and  this  exalted  service  offered  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus  the  Reformers  discarded.  The  worship  of  images, 
or  that  homage  to  images  which  the  Catholic  theology 
permits,  and  the  veneration  of  the  relics  of  saints,  van- 
ished with  tiie  worship  of  the  saints  themselves,  and  waa 
renounced  likewise  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  or  as  involving 
a  temptation  to  an  idolatrous  service.  Pilgrimages  and  a 
great  variety  of  ascetic  usages  were  given  up  from  their 
perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
jnstification,  and  of  the  liberty  from  ceremonial  ordinances 

neniDCiita :    "  Per  qan  cea  media  deu>  Tirtnts  iplnlas  soncti  in  nobii  openr 
tor."      Id  tht  Coal.  EeW.  ii.  (xiK.)  It  is  ■■id  of  the  Baciamfntii:  "Sigam  * 
na  iiga]Ba,tm  inter  ge  ucramentaliter  canjimgantur,  Foijangunlar,  iDqaam, 
•nloDtur  per  tignifi' 


Cot.  Oauv.,  p.  HB. 
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irhich  is  a  corollary  of  that  doctrine.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  central  prindple  of  Proteetantism  is  Ic^- 
cally  iiiconaiatent  with  these  practices,  that  they  dropped 
off  from  the  system  of  worship  without  any  stni^le  ir 
behalf  of  them,  wherever  that  principle  was  intelligently 
received  and  professed.  Monasticiam,  together  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  clei^,  as  a  compulsory  rule,  shared  the 
same  fate  and  on  the  same  ground.  As  the  Catholic  the- 
ology  made  a  distinction  between  moital  and  venial  sins, 
presenting  thus  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative 
standard  of  conduct,  which  Protestantism  rejected,  so  that 
theology  made  a  distinction  between  two  types  of  Chris- 
tian character,  the  one  being  a  salvable  degree  of  excel- 
lence such  as  is  g^ed  by  complying  with  the  command- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  the  other  being  the  more  exalted 
type  of  excellence,  which  is  reached  through  compliance 
with  the  counsels  or  recommendations  of  the  Gospel,  On 
this  distinction  was  founded  the  monastic  system,  with  its 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  (including  celibacy),  and 
obedience.  The  Protestante  rejected  the  distinction  as 
belonging  to  a  legal  system  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  where  the  fundamental  characteristic  is  not  obe- 
dience to  that  which  is  exacted,  but  a  free  and  willing  and 
grateful  self-conaecration  ;  where  the  question  is  not "  how 
much  must  I,"  but  "  how  much  can  J  "  do  for  the  Saviour  ? 
For  this  reason  they  cast  away  also  the  rule  of  celibacy  for 
the  clergy,  and  for  the  additional  reasons  that  it  was  one 
of  the  artificial  barriers  which  had  been  set  up  to  give  a 
greater  sanctity  to  the  priesthood  than  of  right  belongs 
to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  that  it  puts  a  stigma  upon  the 
marriage  institution ;  and  that  it  had  proved  a  source  of 
corruption  in  the  Church.  Works  of  supererogation  and 
the  idea  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  s^nts 
werecaataway,  as  human  inventions,  which  had  spmng  out 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  truth  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  the 
sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  salvation.     With  the  abro- 
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gation  of  peouicea,  and  witli  tbe  denial  of  pm^jtorj-,  therm 
was  DO  room  left  for  indatgences  or  for  absolution,  «oa- 
sidered  aa  a  jadlcial  act  of  the  priest.  Absolatioo,  wliera 
it  \raB  retained  by  the  Protestants,  was  a  declaration  of 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  an  individual  by 
himself,  but  to  the  assembly  of  believers,  and  was  founded 
on  a  general,  not  a  detailed,  on  a  common,  not  an  aari.Ai- 
lar  or  private  confession  of  sin.  — 

Of  the  theol<^cal  divisions  among  the  Protestants,  the 
earliest  and  most  noteworthy  was  the  Sacrameutarian  con- 
troversy between  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Zivinglians  first,  and  then  the  Caivinists,  on  the  other ; 
the  controversy  that  raged  in  the  first  age  of  tbe  Reforma- 
tion. This  has  been  described  in  preceding  pages.  The 
Arminian  controversy,  which  is,  perhaps,  nest  in  import- 
ance, related  to  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  arosn 
towarlb  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Refonn- 
era  had  followed  Augustine  in  the  assertion  of  uncondi- 
tionid  predestination  and  election,  which  they  assumed  to 
be  the  correlate  of  salvation  by  grace  alone.  By  Beza, 
the  pupil  of  Calvin,  who  succeeded  him  at  Geneva,  this 
doctrine  was  taught  in  the  extreme,  or  what  was  called 
the  supra -lapsarian  form.  Calvin,  to  say  the  least,  had 
not  uuiformly  inculcated  this  pliase  of  the  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  first  flin  of  man  is  the  t>bject  of  aa 
efficient  decree ;  the  salvation  of  some  and  the  condem- 
nation of  others  being  the  supreme  end  in  reference  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  decrees  are  subordinate. 
But  tlus  type  of  doctrine  spread  extensively  in  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  followers  of  Melancthon  adopted  the  doctrine  of  con-' 
ditional  predestination,  in  the  room  of  the  Augustiniaa 
now,  and  tbe  Lutherans  at  length  practically  acquiesoed 
in  the  same  opinion.  In  Holland,  therefore,  where  thf 
Luth<;ran  teaching  was  early  introduced,  there  had  been 
before  the  time  of  Anuinius,  more  or  less  diaaont  froa 
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Calvinistic  dogma.  But  thisi  diaaent  first  acquired 
Btrengtli  tlirongh  Me  influence.  James  Armiiiius,  born 
at  Oudewater,  in  1560,  was  one  oi  the  moat  learned  and 
accompiislicd  theologians  of  his  age.  He  studied  at  tlie 
University  of  Leyden,  but  received  his  education  piind- 
pally  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  under  the  instruction  oi 
Beza.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  1603  became  Professor  o£  Theology  at 
Leyden,  and  a  colleague  of  Gomarua,  a  strenuotia  advo- 
cate of  the  supra-lapsarian  theory.  This  view  ArmJniua 
had  been  called  upon  to  defend  i^ainst  the  preachers  of 
Delft,  who  had  avowed  their  adhesion  to  the  milder,  or 
infra-lapsarian  form  of  the  doctrine,  according  to  which 
election  has  respect  to  men  already  fallen  into  a  state  of 
sin.  But  in  the  examination  of  the  subject,  into  which 
Arminius  was  thua  led,  he  came  to  sympathize  with  the 
opinion  which  he  was  set  to  oppose,  and  at  length  to  go 
beyond  it,  and  reject  unconditional  election  altogether. 
In  short,  he  gave  up  what  had  come  to  be  considered  thft 
characteristic  dogma  of  Calvinism,  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween hira  and  Gomarus,  and  the  debate  spread  through 
Holland.  Episcopius,  the  learned  successor  of  Arminiua 
at  Leyden,  and  Uytenbogaert,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  the  former  at  Geneva,  became  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  the  movement  of  Arminiua  had  called  into 
being.  The  main  pecuharities  of  their  creed  were  con- 
tained in  the  Remonstrance  —  which  gave  the  name  of 
Remonstrants  to  the  party  —  that  was  addressed  to  the 
states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  in  1610.  This 
document  embraces  five  points,  namely.  Election  based 
on  the  foreknowledge  of  faith,  universal  Atonement,  in 
the  room  of  Atonement  made  for  the  elect  only,  the 
resifltibihty  of  Grace,  in  connection  ivith  the  need  of  R* 
generation  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic tenet  of  the  perseverance  of  all  believers. 
A  great  poHtical  line  of  division  was  also  run  between 
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tiie  two  theological  parties.    The  Arminiana  were  Repub- 
licans, and  in  favor  of  a  closer  onion  of  Church  and  State, 
or  a  partial  control  of  the  State  over  the  Church.     Tha 
Calvinista  adhered  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  were  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State, 
In  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  Olden   BameTcldt  was  ( 
beheaded,  and  Grotius,  the  itluatrious  ornament  of  the  | 
Arminian  party,  was  banished.     The  Synod  of  Dort  v 
aasenihled,  in  1616,  fot  the  purpose  of  giving  judgment  i 
upon  tliis   theological   controversy.      While  this  Synod 
declined  to  ^ve  an  express  sanction  to  the  supra-lapBarian 
views  of  Gomarus,  it  declared  its  judgment  in  oppositioD 
to  the  Arminians,  on  all  the  characteristic  points  of  their 
system,  and  put  forth,  by  way  of  antithesis,  what  have 
been  called  the  five  points  of  high  Calvinism :  uncondi*  ] 
tional  election  ;  limited  atonement  (designed  for  the  eleol; 
alone)  ;  the  complete  unpotency  of  the  fallen  will ;  irre- 
sistible grace ;   and  the  perseverance  of  behevers.     The 
Arminiana  introduced  into  their  theology  other  deviations 
from  the  current  system.     In  particular,  they  mo^ed  ■ 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  excluding  native   | 
guilt  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense  of   the  term ;  and 
through  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius  in  answer  to   ' 
Socinns,  and  in  the  writings  of  other  eminent  theolo- 
gians of  tlie  party,  they  substituted  for   the  Ansehnia 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  what  has  been  termed  the  . 
governmental  view.'     The  Arminian  party,  from  the  out-  | 

1  QrotioB  meets  the  objections  of  SocIdob  bjdBaying  thatitanemcnC  oral 
tadioQ  is  the  pAymenI  of  a  debt.  Th«  niler  is  at  liberty  lo  pardon,  pro^dad 
public  irier  is  not  enduignred.  The  end  of  pnnishment  i»  tbe  preventloD  cf 
[Dtnra  trBasgrcsswiH,  or  the  Mcurity  of  Uie  commnDnealth.  The  death  s* 
Christ,  in  ila  moral  efFoct,  as  a  mea^  lo  thia  eod,  is  eqairalent  to  tbe  legal  pe»- 
ally,  since  it  equalljr  manifeeta  Qod's  hatred  ot  sin.  Hence  it  pennita  Uw  j 
ruler  lo  pardon,  on  such  conditiODS  aa  he  amy  judge  it  wise  lo  hnpose.  ~ 
letds  of  Ihe  Grotian  doctrine  are  io  the  Scotist  theotogy,  which  affirmed  thai  Ih* 
■tonemfnl  is  not  ivlrinticallj/  the  eqaiFBlent  it  the  penal^,  but  takes  t(a  piKC 
by  the  divine  accepUnce  or  consent  (acceptilatln);  Ihongb  Grotius,  on  verbal  aoit 
technical  grounds,  repudiales  this  lerm.  D^fttuio  Fidti  Cathol  tie  Satu/actkm 
CinMi  adt.  F.  Sodmim  (1617).     Orotti  Optra,  iv.  997. 
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set,  cultivated  Biblical  studies  with  an  earnest,  scholarly 
spirit,  and  made  important  contributions  in  this  branch  of 
theological  science.  They  were  marked,  partly  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  position  of  their  party  and  of  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  subject,  by  a  liberal  and 
tolerant  disposition.  They  were  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
doctrinal  tests  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  union,  to 
the  briefest  possible  compass.  Indeed,  a  comparative  in- 
difference in  respect  to  creeds,  or  a  low  estimate  of  their 
value,  was  one  of  their  characteristic  traits.  The  Ar- 
miniaii  theology,  besides  the  progress  which  it  made  in 
the  country  where  it  had  its  origin,  by  degrees  supplanted 
Calvinism,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  adopted  substantially  by  John  Wesley, 
the  principal  founder  of  Methodism,  and  in  this  way  won 
a  nimierous  and  powerful  body  of  adherents. 

In  the  ferment  of  thought  and  discussion  which  was 
produced  by  the  Protestant  movement,  a  new  impetus,  as 
well  as  liberty,  was  given  to  speculation.  Slumbering 
tendencies  of  opinion  were  awakened  to  fresh  life,  and 
new  sects  sprang  up,  which  were  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  Church  and  vnth  the  position  taken  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

Among  the  advocates  of  more  radical  changes  who 
considered  that  the  Protestant  leaders  had  stopped  half- 
way in  their  work,  is  that  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
class,  which  comprehended  under  itself  many  subordinate 
divisions,  but  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Anabap- 
tists.^ They  received  this  title  from  their  rejection,  in 
common,  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  from  their  insist- 
ing that  those  who  joined  them  should  be  baptized  anew. 
One  prevailing  feature  of  their  system  was  a  belief  in 
'mmediate  or  prophetic  inspiration,  which,  if  it  did  not 
supersede  the  vnritten  Word,  assimilated  them  to  its  aa« 

^  Erbkam,  Geschichte  d.  proU  StkUn  im.  ZtitaU.  d,  R^.  (1848).  Domer,  HiA 
ffFrci.  Theohffy,  i.  125. 
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thorn.  Tliia  was  tlie  position  of  the  prophets  trho 
np  the  cominotioD  at  Witteoberg,  while  Luther  was  a^  tha 
Wartborg,  and  who  gained  over  Carlstadt  to  their 
One  consequence  ol  this  form  of  enthuaiasm  was  a  con* 
tempt  for  human  learning  and  for  study.  The  immediale 
teacliing  ol  the  Spirit  renders  the  laborioas  exertioiu  jf 
the  ioteilect  superfluous.  Another  of  their  tenets  wtu  a 
beli^  in  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Church  and  State.  In  some  cases 
they  held  tliat  temporal  rule  belongs  to  the  saints  alime, 
and  carried  out  their  fanatical  theory  by  seizing  on  the 
cilyof  Miinater  and  diapossesaing  the  magistrates.  Somt^ 
times  their  conduct  was  marked  by  an  ascetic  morality, 
and  sometimes  by  licentious  maxims  and  practices ;  oppo- 
site phenomena  which  freqently  coexist  in  sects  of  thiB 
nature.  They  appear  to  have  generally  held  a  peculiar 
notion  about  the  Incarnation  ;  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
not  formed  from  that  of  the  Virgijj,  is  difEerent  from  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  other  men,  and  was  deifir^d  at  the 
Ascension.  Such  a  doctrine  was  held  by  Jean  Boucheffj 
who  was  put  to  death  in  England,  after  being 
by  Cranmer.  Such  was  the  opinion  also  of  the  niysl 
Caspar  Schwenkfeld,  a  German  nobleman  of  pious 
ziHilirus  character,  a  leader  of  one  of  the  most  worthy 
tlie  Anabaptist  sects,  who  died  not  far  from  1561.  II 
W116  in  Holland  that  the  Anabaptists  were  moat  numeroiia,,; 
Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  extravagances  which  afforded. 
a  fair  pretext,  though  no  just  apology,  for  treating  them 
villi  extreme  severity.  After  the  disturbances  connected 
with  the  seizure  of  Miinster,  the  more  sober  claaa  of  Ana- 
oaptists  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno,  who  trav- 
filled  from  place  to  place,  and  organized  them  into 
churches.  They  wero  a  simple  and  honest  people,  aiming 
to  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bibl& 
Hiscarding  infant  baptism,  the  oath,  and  the  use  of  arms 
admitting  that  civil  magistrates  are  necessary  in  the  pro^' 
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ent  condition  of  tbe  world,  but  refusing  for  themselves 
to  hold  civil  office.  Between  the  followers  of  Miinzer, 
who  entered  into  the  rebellion  called  the  Peasants'  wai , 
in  whom  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  kindled 
partly  by  the  Lutheran  movement,  was  mingled  with  the 
desire  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the 
German  princes  —  between  these  enthusiasts  and  the 
humble  and  pious  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
abjured  the  use  of  force  altogether,  there  was  a  very  wide 
difference  ;  and  yet  both  were  branches  from  a  common 
stock.  Both  were  fruits  of  a  widely  diffused  religious 
excitement,  which,  in  its  diverse  phases,  retained  certain 
common  characteristics. 

Very  different  in  many  of  their  traits,  and  yet  cu- 
riously connected  with  the  Anabaptists,  were  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation.^  It  was  in 
Italy,  among  the  cultured  class,  in  men  of  inquisitive 
and  cultivated  minds,  that  the  Antitrinitarians  appeared. 
The  pecuhar  tone  of  the  belles-lettres  culture  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  revival  of  learning  was  often  congenial 
with  these  new  opinions.  There  was  a  disposition  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  religion,  to  call  in  question 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Chuioh,  and  to  sift  the 
entire  creed  by  the  application  of  reason  to  its  contents. 
The  writings  of  Servetus  doubtless  had  much  influence 
in  diffusing  antitrinitarian  opinions ;  but  most  of  the 
conspicuous  Unitarians  who  first  appear,  are  of  Italian 
birth ;  generally  exiles  from  their  country  on  account  of 
tl.eir  belief.  After  the  publication  of  the  antitrinitarian 
work  of  Servetus,  in  1531,  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
forty  educated  men  in  Vicenza  and  the  neighborhood 
irere  united  in  a  private  association,  all  of  whom  held 
Unitarian  opinions.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  was  found 
in  the  churches  of  Italian  refugees  at  Geneva  and  at 

1  F.  Trechsel,  Die  proL  AnHtrimi%rUr  vo^  F.  Socin,  (1839  and  1144)     Fock. 
j^#r  Sociiiiaiiwiiiiif  (1847). 
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Zurich,  Blandrata,  a  learned  phyaician  and  iiftorwarda 
au  influential  propagator  of  Unitarianiam  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere,  waa  their  leading  adherent  at  the  fonnef 
place ;  while  at  Zurich  the  eminent  preacher,  Bernar- 
dino Ochino.  embraced  the  same  theology.  Gentili  was 
put  to  death  in  Berne  in  1566,  for  his  opinionB.  Aluati 
an  asBoeiate  of  Blandrata  at  Geneva,  foiuid  an  osj^lnm 
in  Poland.  But  the  moat  eminent  of  thia  claaa  of  men, 
and  the  one  who  gave  a  name  to  the  adherents  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  waa  Fauatus  Socinus.  Born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Sienna,  in  1539,  and  endued  with  uncommon  talents, 
he  devoted  liimaelf  first  to  the  study  of  law.  He  had 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  his  education  had  been  negli- 
gently conducted.  He  aoon  manifested  an  interest  in 
theology,  and  was  guided  by  the  letters  and  conversa- 
tions of  his  uncle,  L^lius  Socinus,  a  man  of  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  versed  in  classical  learning,  who  sought  th« 
society  of  the  Reforraera  in  various  countries,  and  cau- 
tiously betrayed  his  predilection  for  Unitarian  tenets. 
The  persecution  to  which  hia  family  were  espoaed  com- 
pelled Faustufl  to  leave  Italy.  After  spending  three 
years  in  Lyons  he  went  to  Zurich  to  take  possession  of 
the  manuscripts  of  his  deceased  uncle,  which,  though  con 
aisting  of  fragmenfciry  papers,  furnished  liim  with  hints 
and  obaervationa  of  much  value.  For  twelve  years  he 
resided  at  tiie  court  of  Francis  de  Medici  at  Florence, 
and  enjoyed  high  honors  and  favors,  but  waa  drawn 
away  from  the  study  of  theology  to  winch  he  waa 
strongly  inclined.  Leaving  Florence,  he  spent  four  years 
in  Basel,  where  he  labored  on  lua  theological  system,  and 
diffused  his  opinions  by  conversation  and  by  his  writ- 
ings. At  length  he  resorted  to  Poland  (1579),  where  the 
remainder  of  hia  life  was  spent.  At  first  he  waa  not 
received  by  the  Unitarians  into  their  church,  becaase  ht 
refused  to  be  rebaptized.  Hia  own  view  waa  that  Chris- 
tian baptism  was  intended  only  for  converts  from  beatli 
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enism.  But  the  Polish  Unitarians,  like  their  brethres 
in  Italy  and  like  Servetus,  were  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  infant  baptiBm.  Socinua  finally  succeedediin  impress- 
ing his  views  upon  the  Unitarians  about  him,  and  took 
the  post,  for  which  his  talents  fitted  Mm,  of  an  acknowl- 
edged leader.  His  intellectual  power  and  his  polished 
manners  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Polish 
nobles  ;  and  bis  influence  was  augmented  by  his  mairriage 
with  a  daughter  of  one  of  tliem.  By  Socinua  and  by 
the  scholars  who  were  trained  in  the  Polish  schools,  of 
whom  Crell  is  the  most  distinguished,  the  Unitarian 
system  of  doctrine  waa  ably  stated  and  defended. 
Lxlius  Sociuus,  from  whom  Faustus  derived  bis  funda- 
mental principles,  had  too  much  general  reverence  for 
religion  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Deism  and  Atheism 
which  were  so  common  among  cultivated  Itahans  about 
him.  But  he  first  studied  the  Bible  to  find  principles 
which  he  could  place  at  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
iurisprndence.  There  was  no  definite  centre  from  which 
his  religious  life  emanated ;  no  crisis  of  religious  expe- 
rience. He  resorted  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  of 
revealed  doctrine,  and  brought  to  their  interpretation  the 
nitionalistio  t«mper  which  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
studies  and  associations.  Hence  his  supematiiniUsm 
shod  in  no  vital  connection  with  his  inward  life,  and 
was  therefore  something,  as  it  were,  apart,  having  no 
^Ting  roots  within  the  soul.'     It  seems  at  first  rcmark- 

1  Nemidiir,  DnjningaMchle,  11.  321}  Mq.  It  is  1ntere«I!ng  to  ob-ierre  liow 
tdJ  tjrpe  of  slitoiogy,  (li«  inlerprelatlnn  of  tbe  Gospel,  rnrlea  acccrdini;  as  msa 
hire  or  bave  not  it  definite  centre  of  relieioiu  life,  ■  crieis  or  turning-pDiot; 
■:;u,  fir  example,  as  Lntber  had.  This  dire[iil7  mnj  be  Ken  irhere  then  ii 
\o  m.  diiwrepincy  in  doctrine;  eren  in  the  Apostolic  age,  hetveen  Pin)  uid 
lliB  disciples  nho  vera  siibjecE  to  >  gndnal  training.  It  appean,  in  some  do- 
gnt,  in  the  contrast  betneen  Zwingle  and  the  other  great  Reformen,  Lather  w  1 
^rin.  Il  la  Nlil!  mnre  marked  In  its  caoseqnences  in  Eraimus  and  In  niany  >i 
Iht  ieamed  Aimioiana  of  Holland,  when  compared  irith  (heir  opjionenli.  to 
the  Socinianu,  this  difference  in  theolngy,  having  its  source  in  the  peccliaritiaa 
experience,  leacbcd  its  cl'maic 
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able,  and  ;et  it  13  characteristic  of  the  Socuuaa  tone  ol 
thought,  that  superoaturalism  was  pushed  to  an 
trmne ;  that  the  argumenta  of  natural  rehgion,  ereo  toi 
the  being  of  God,  were  held  in  light  esteem,  and  Revela- 
tion was  declared  to  be  the  source  of  onr  knowledge, 
1  in  the  case  of  the  first  truths  of  religion.  Revela- 
tion, it  was  held,  may  contain  things  above  reason,  but 
nothing  contrary  to  reason ;  and  this  canon  was  so  aj>- 
plied  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  various 
doctrines,  especially  the  Trinity,  were  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  their  alleged  inconsistency  with  intuitive 
knowledge.  The  prime  characteristic  of  the  Sociniao 
theology  was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction 
of  Christ.  He  is  a  teacher  and  legislator,  the  appointed 
head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  but  while  his  prophetic  and 
kingly  offices  are  held,  his  priestly  or  expiatory  function 
is  denied,  or  it  is  limited  to  the  work  of  intercessory  sup- 
plication. The  church  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  mate- 
rially modified.  The  image  of  God  in  man  is  siud  to  be 
identical  with  his  dominion  over  the  lower  ordere  of 
creation,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  sin  is  made  to  be  the 
prop^ation  of  physical  mortality.  The  doctrine  of  the 
aiinihilatioQ  of  the  wicked  ia  substituted  for  that  of 
eternal  punishment.  The  Bspaxation  of  ethics  from  re- 
ligion, the  diajunction  of  ethical  character  from  Chris-  ' 
tian  faith,  was  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Sociniaa 
type  of  thinking,  and  a  corollary  of  the  extreme,  but 
one-sided  sopematunilism,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
The  lexical  and  exegetical  ability  of  the  Socinian  leaden 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  their  doctrine.  When  peraecu* 
lion  arose  against  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Catholic  Reaction  and  the  acts  of  the 
Jc«ait«,  many  fled  into  Holland,  and  came  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  Aiminians.  Some  also  joined  th* 
churches  of  the  Mennonites.  It  was  ihe  ingenious  and 
formidable  attack  of  Faoatus  Socinus  upon  the  AnFclniift 
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theory  of  tlie  Atonement,  -which  gave  rbe  to  the  kreatiBS 
qI  GrotiuB,  and  indirectly  occasioned  a  modification  ot 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  baa  found  a  wide  accept- 


The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  aud  CalvimBtic 
creeds  was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  efforts  to  unite  the 
two  parties.'  The  chief  hindrance  to  their  success  waa 
the  intolerant  prejudice  of  rigid  Lntherans,  especially 
ftft«r  their  triumph  over  the  Pliilippiata,  the  adherents  of 
the  milder  theology  of  Melaiicthon.  The  abandonment 
of  Lutheranism  by  several  of  the  Oerman  states,  among 
■which  waa  the  Palatinate,  and  the  oppression  to  which 
'Lutheran  preachers  were  sometimes  subject,  in  conse- 
of  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  by  their  rulers, 
ifsmhittered  the  opposition  to  a  union.  Earnest  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made,  from  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  by  tha  theologians 
of  Helmstadt,  of  whom  Calixtus  was  the  moat  eminent.' 
The  Hiigoenot  Synods  of  France  were  distinguished  for 
their  liberal  and  friendly  course  in  reference  to  nego- 
tiations with  the  Lutherans. 

Projects  for  the  reimion  of  the  entire  body  of  Protes- 
tants with  the  Roman  Catholics  met  with  no  better  sno- 
eess.*     On  various  occasions,  as  at  Augsburg,  in  1530, 

>  The  Form  of  Coneord  (1(80,  Haso,  p.  BTD)  uU  forth  the  Lnlherui 
theology,  in  opposlIioD  Is  the  syetem  of  Uelnnctbon,  uid  in  cooCnat  with  Cal- 
vJDEnin.  ll  deorei  SynErgiem  sod  all  power  in  iosd  Io  coiip«rat«  in  his  cOQTer- 
llon:  but  it  al»  denfei  irrvjistible  t;race,  attributes  the  rejectioD  ot  Christ  la 
the  T¥.ii9tBiii:e  of  man  to  rlio  Tloly  Spirit,  End  kSitiu  the  univerealily  ot  Ibe 
offcn  of  the  Goipel.  Enrythins  lilie  Repmbatlaii  la  excluded.  TU*  loglcall}- 
unoantc  to  conditional  pre Jesli nation,  whicb  wu  really  the  Lntheraii  doctrine 
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on  thft  ooojisioji  of  the  Diet,  in  the  Conferenco  at  Ratis* 
boji,  and  in  tliu  Augsburg  Interim,  the  Catholics  had 
evinced  a  diajx^ition  to  make  concessions.  Tlie  Emperor 
Fenliuiind  I.,  recommended  conciliivtory  me;L3ure3  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1562  ;  and,  failing  in  his  purpose,  he 
encouraged  the  theologians  neaj  him,  in  particular  George 
Cassaiider,  by  their  ^vritinga  and  personal  intercourse 
with  leading  Protestants,  in  different  countries,  to  labor 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  contending  parties.  The 
position  of  Erasmus,  that  the  creed  should  be  confined  to 
fundamental  articles,  and  that  no  agreement  should  bo 
requiied  on  matters  of  less  moment,  was  substantiallj 
taken  by  most  of  the  advocates  of  reunion.  Cassandei 
proposed  to  go  bjKJt  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Charch 
uf  the  first  five  centuries.  Calixtus  adopted  the  same 
principle.  Irenical  movements  of  this  character  are 
speciallj  interesting  from  the  part  that  was  taken  in 
them,  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Protestant  body, 
Grotius  and  Leibnitz.  The  latitudinarian  tenden(^  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  and  opinions  of 
Mehincthon  once  more  found  strong  representativea. 
The  persecution  which  Grotius  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Ilia  Protestant  brethren,  the  Calvinists  of  Holland ; 
his  observation  of  the  rigid  attachment  of  the  Prot«stant 
sects  to  minor  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  and  then-  bitter 
theolt^oAl  strife  among  themselves  ;  his  sorrow  at  tho 
distracted  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  calamities  resulting  from 
che  wars  of  religion,  inclined  him  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  Hia  intercourse 
with  moderate  and  enlightened  Cathohca  in  France  con- 
firmed tills  disposition.  The  differences  among  Chris- 
lians  appeared  to  him  small  in  comparison  with  the 
points  on  which  they  were  united.  The  tendencies  of 
•lionght  peculiar  to  him  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  s 
theologian,  conspired  to  make  him  an  advocate  of  com* 
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miae  and  uuion  among  ecclesiastical  partius.     It  ts  not 
mrprisiug  that  now  lie  was  cltiirged  with  Socluiamsm, 
and  now  accused  of  being  a  Roman  Cathohc.     He  em- 
ployed his  vast  erudition  in  the  endeavor  to  soften  Prolta- 
tant  antipathies  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  doi^ti'ines. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  called 
Antichrist   through   a  misinterpretation  of    the  Apoca- 
lypse.^    In  this  and  in  other  publications,  he  assumed 
&e  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  Catholic  theology.' 
1  In  his  idealized  interpretation,  he  finds  it  possible  even  t) 
I  accept  trans ubstantiation  ;  he  does  not  consider  the  use 
W  at  images  in  worship   absolutely  unlawful,   tliough   he 
regrets  the  abuses  connected  with  it ;  ^  he  thinks  that  the 
invocation  of   saints   and  prayers   for  the  dead  are  not 
inadmissible ;   and   finds   great  advantages   in  episcopal 
government,  and  in  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,     Even  the 
intei'ferencB  of  the  Popes  with  the  election  of  Emperors, 
has  a  ground  in  the  fact  that  the  Popes  may  be  considered 
ihe  representatives  of  the  Roman  people.     Grotius  gives 
I  a  place  to  tradition  in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture.     Hia 
I  peal  position  is,  that  the  propositions  on  which  all  Clms- 
'  tians   can   unite,  are   to   be  ascertained  by  a   universal 
oouncil,  composed  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  conclusiona 

■  Grolii  Opera  (Basel,  tT33),  W.  4GT  Mq. 

*  Volum  pro  Pace  tcet.  contra  txaraat  A.  lUceti,  Ibid.,  p.  963,  Via  ad  Paecm 
A,  Ibid.,  p.  b36.  etc 

•  Hb  denies  Ihe  universBl  i-ajidity  of  the  Decalogue  under  tlie  new  dispenj*- 
m.    He  appeola  to  the  cammsndment  respecting  Ihe  Sabbail^  which  [.uther, 

CklTin,  UelojiettwD,  Zwiugle,  iind  Uie  other  Keformen,  united  in  denying  lo  <M 
W  tti  obligBloty  tliat  the  ofaservance  of  one  day  Jd  seven  la,  on  tile  ground  o( 
It,  r«quir«l  of  Chrisllans.  Cal\-tn,  [ntlilulft,  li.  8,  aO,  34.  Luther,  CWtecA-V 
«U  nvijor,  in  Hue.  Lifti-i  SynAolia,  p.  IJU.  Melanclhon,  Luti  Conmnnc*, 
tEriaugcn,  18?8),  pp.  113,  13-1.    ZwInKla  thliiks  [C  belter  to  uiow,  «ut.  bew,  ur 

a  So  otfafr  nccesaary  work  which  the  seison  doDHUids,  titer  divine  Worsliip, 
t'  tbcn  to  be  idle;  "tot  the  believer  is  above  theSiibbstb."  Wtrkt,  i.  31Ti  Such 
work  is  rei>:inniended  in  the  ucti  of  the  Synod  ol  Hoinberg,  in  Heste,  on  llie 
•Blue  giDunde  Hassenkamp,  Ltbin  F.  LiimbcrU,  p.  42.  The  I'urilons  auirtol 
thi'  perpetosl  validity  of  the  fnurtb  commindinent,  only  thn.  the  day  is  chsnf^d 
by  divloe  anthorily.     On  Ihs  hiiloiy  of  the  otiseiTance  of  Suoday,  see  Ilmi, 

~    VtM  LttlHra  iiaeo).    iUllain   CoiMI  Hut.  ch.  vii. 
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oi  such  a  conacU  m-e  trustworthy.  The  cariou  of  VLuceirt 
:A  Lerins  —  that  what  is  accepted  always,  everywhere, 
iind  by  all,  is  Catholic  truth  —  ia  laid  hold  of  by  Grotiua 
tu  serre  as  a  basis  for  hia  scheme  of  comprehension  aud 
liLtitudinarian  orthodoxy.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Berenteenth  century,  Spinola, 
luiother  theologian  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  who  had 
bfen  a  Franciscan  General  in  Spain,  signalized  himself 
by  a  pacific  imdertakiug  similai'  to  that  of  Cassander. 
In  the  course  of  his  labors  at  the  Hanoverian  court,  in 
liehalf  of  syncretism,  as  the  projected  union  of  the  diverse 
Ti^ligious  bodies  waa  termed,  he  had  much  intercoui'se 
•.i"ith  the  Lutheran  theologian,  Molanus ;  and  a  correspond- 
ence arose  between  Molanus,  and,  afterwards,  Leibnitz,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Bossuet  on  the  other.^  Leibnitz  con- 
ducted a  long  correspondence  also,  much  of  which  relates 
to  the  same  subject,  witli  the  Landgrave  Ernest,  of  Hease- 
Hheinfela,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
1(352.'  The  position  taken  by  Leibnitz  closely  resembles 
that  of  Grotius.  Each  brought  vast  stores  of  learning, 
and  a  marvelous  outlay  of  philosophical  acuteness  to  the 
task  of  harmonizing  conflicting  dogmas.  Leibnitz  found 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  harder  to  deal  with  than 
iiiiy  other  article  of  tlie  opposing  creed ;  but  in  the 
ulembic  of  his  subtle  criticism,  discordant  opmions  were 
made  to  assume  a  likeness  to  one  another.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  declares  that  the 
question  whether  the  love  of  God  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, is  incomparably  more  important  than  the  questjon 
n-hetber  the  substance  of  the  bread  remains  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, or  the  question  whether  souls  must  be  purified  brfore 

'  That  Grotitu  died,  m  ha  bkd  lived,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  is  proreil,  II 
Moot  weie  Ticceuary,  by  the  nirratJve  ot  tbe  Lntheran  clergyman  who  atUndarf 
3iin  in  bis  Tast  boon.  See  Bayle'a  Dictionary,  art.  "Grotiiis;"  and  Lodan 
Itagu  Orotiut  «nch  ainen  Schichalai  u.  Sthrifin  (Berlin,  1806),  p.  33S  ieq. 

'  Voc  Rommel,  LtibaiU  u.  Lan-igraf  EriM  ■e-m  Btm^n-HUinftU.  Sia 
BujedmoKer  BritftricliKl,  «te.    9  rols.  (Franliforl,  IWT). 

•  On  Ihe  t>an  lnhen  by  Leibnitz,  tea  lUnag,  i\,  STS  leq. 
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being  admitted  to  the  v-ision  of  God,  The  qaestioUB  in 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Augsburg  he  affirms  to  be  ot 
less  consequence  tlian  the  points  in  debate  between  the 
Jansenists  and  their  opponents,  mtliin  the  pale  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church.*  He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  the  rights 
ful  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  iind  he  professed  him- 
self to  stand  in  an  inward  connection,  thongh  not  in 
external  union,  with  the  Roman  Church.^  But  in  reply 
to  pressing  invitations  to  conform  outwardly  to  this 
Chui'ch,  lie  declined,  on  the  ground  that  within  its  fold 
he  could  not  hold  in  peace  his  philosophical  opinions, 
with  which,  in  reahty,  the  Church  had  no  right  to 
meddle ;  he  denied  that  he  was  a  schismatic,  therefore, 
by  his  own  fault,  and  maintained  the  same  ground  in 
respect  to  Luther  and  the  Protestants  generally.^  The 
Chorch  universal,  according  to  Leibnitz,  ever  holds  and 
is  authorized  to  teach  the  essentials  of  religion  ;  but  it  ia 
not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  limit.  In  case  it  does 
eo,  and  thus  invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  body  of  individuals,  are  not  injured  by 
excommunication  ;  and,  when  they  find  themselves,  with- 
out their  fault,  in  this  position,  their  ministry  and  their 
administration  of  the  sacraments  become  valid  and  accept- 
able to  God.  His  remedy  for  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, was  a  general  council,  in  which  all  parties  should 
appear,  and  by  which  their  common  faith  should  be  de- 
fined ;  everything  else  being  left  to  the  free  judgment  of 
mdividuals,  and  of  national  churches.  The  point  on  which 
Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  could  not  unite,  was  the  authority 
if  the  Coundl  of  Trent.  Bossuet  asserted  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  could  make  explanations,  but  no  retractions  ; 
ind  that  the  creed  of  Trent  could  not  be  altered.*  Leib- 
nitz did  not  allow  that  the  Tridentine  Council  is  an  (ecu- 


1  VoD  Koimnel,  U.  887.  '  Ibid.,  p,  19.  ■  IbiiJ. 

*  It  ii  Inlerealing  la  noIiM  thmt  Dr.  Piuej's  recent  argumeal  fi 

£vwHco«,  etc  (IS6U],  vaa  met  by  Archbiihop  Manniiig  witb  tba  bi 
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menicsiJ  body  ;  and  he  objected  to  some  of  its  determin.V' 
dons :  for  example,  to  those  relating  to  mai-riyge.'  The 
outbreaking  of  the  Janaenist  persecution,  and  the  tyranny 
and  persecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  dashed  in  pieeea 
whatever  hopes  of  union  sanguine  persons  may  have  been 
led  to  entertain,  in  consequence  of  these  conferences 
between  Pi-otestant  and  Catholic  leaders. 

lor  the  ackoowlfldgment  of  the  TridBQline  CoanciL  But  Che  KpraMStstlone 
ol  Boman  Cfttbolic  thoolOKT  by  men  like  BnSBuot  and  Muhler  miist  be  ntA  with 
the  recollection  that  there  Ib  h  stricter  orthodoxy  ttian  is  found  in  them. 

1  Leibniti  wmte  "a  theological  syatem  "  about  the  year  1S84,  which  puiporta 
to  be  fnim  thu  hand  of  a  Catholic  Hia  deaign  was  to  exhibit  that  modeiala 
type  of  CathoUdain  which  must  be  offered  on  the  Catholic  side  aa  a  bariaof 
Degotialionn  foe  reunion.  In  regard  to  his  own  position  be  saya,  in  a  letter  to 
T.  Bumet,  in  ITOS:  "  On  a  eu  la  mtme  opinion  de  moi  [as  of  GrotiaaJ,  lanqoa 
J'al  expliqu^  en  boone  part  certaJnes  opiDions  dee  docteura  de  i'£gliu  Romaina 
Gontre  les  accaaitiona  outrides  de  nos  gens.  Mais  quand  on  a  voulu  passer  plua 
avantetme  faire  acciolre,  que  je  dovaia  done  me  ranger  cbei  eux,  je  leuru 
blen  montr^  que  j'en  t^lais  fort  &oigai."  See  Niedner,  KircAtngteh.,  p.  818. 
On  Ihe  Eucbariat,  Leibnitz  wrilen:  "Quant  k  moi  (puieque  vous  en  demandec 
mon  BentiDieat,  Uonsieur),  je  me  tiens  h  la  Confession  d' A  ugsbourg,  qui  met  on* 
pt^aence  r^lla  du  corpa  de  Jesus  Christ,  et  rei^oanoit  quelque  choaa  da  mjili- 
rianz  dans  ce  Sacrament."  Letter  to  M.  IVliaaon  (without  date). 
H^ra,  ad.  DuUns,  i  T18. 


CHAPTEE    XIV. 

TTB    WMSTITTTION    OF   THE    PBOTE8TAJJT    CHDKOMt 
AND   TffEIE   RELATION  TO  THE  CrVTL  ADTHOfilTT.' 

In  Scotland  aiid  Geneva  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
h  bed  by  public  authority,  aa  the  result  of  a  political  rev- 
olition  ;  in  moat  other  places,  also,  it  waa  iDtroduced  by 
the  free  act  of  princes  or  municipalities,  who  acted  aa 
the  organs  of  the  popolar  will.  In  France,  and  wherever 
the  government  waa  not  carried  into  the  new  movement, 
it  was  organized  independently  of  the  civil  authority.  In 
some  countriea  —  in  England,  for  example  —  civil  rulers 
took  a  more  active  and  controlling  part  than  elsewhere  in 
ehaping,  as  in  bringing  in,  the  new  order  of  things.  More 
of  the  previous  eccleaiaatical  system  was  retained  iu  some 
of  the  regions  where  Protestantism  prevailed  than  in 
othei's.  In  short,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revo- 
lution waa  effected,  aa  well  na  the  varied  character  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  took  place,  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  form  of  the  new  institutions. 

'  Opon  the  lopici  of  Ihe  Ch»plpr,  the  priiicipal  Calholio  manuiil  ia  Waller, 
Ktrchtnnchmatb  ei].,lM]);  Ui«  principal  ProUBlimlworli  of  alikechusstarU 
Hichler,  Lehriueli  d.  iat),  >h  prot.  Kircirnrrclti,  Leipzig,  184S.  See  i]« 
U.  J.  Planck,  Gich.  d.  £iH(«*bbf  u,  Aatbiklun;/  d.  ckriMtt.  tirchl.  OeitUtehaflf. 
ttrfauaitg,  1803  seq.,  b  rol«.  f  Kictater,  Gmk.  <1.  ecani/.  Kirchtnoer/aittims  to 
ObhWo*!.,  I86I1  Uchler,  Gick.d.  lTubylerinl'VtrfajaaHg,l96i.  Tliere  Ire  val- 
uable article*  bj  Jai  iheon  in  Hcnog's  Reni-Ene.  d.  Thed.,  >iz  ,  Conntlorial- 
ttTfatnitg  [rol.  iii.l  Collegialryaem  (tdI.  11  ',  Epukc^iaUytttm  Ivol,  iy,), 
rerr<lurtnt(yilen(ral.xv.).  See  kbo  Hjtteck  u.  Welcker,  Blaalt  LtMktM,tn. 
Kii-At,  Kirchenrarfaitung.  A  eoneist  duciuiion  ol  [be  pauibla  ud  Mtoa, 
relntjlini  ol  Church  and  Sute  is  giTao  jj  BlaDttcUi,  8laAl»rtB\t,  i\.  360.  Sea 
tiaa  Von  Uohl,  Btaaiireeki,  VSOttrTtAt  m  t  Mii,  ii.  ITl,  and  Uurenl,  L'Eglit 
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The  Refomiera  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hi^ 
rarchiciil  idea,  and  in  holding  that  tie  body  of  the  Churcb 
is  the  original  repository  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It 
was  govemment  by  the  laity,  in  distinction  from  gOTem- 
ment  by  a  priestly  class.  This  fundamental  principle 
was  adhered  to,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  whera 
the  fabric  of  the  old  polity  was  least  altered.  The  Re- 
(ormerB  gencmlly  held,  also,  that  Church  and  State  are 
BO  far  distinct  tliat  neither  is  subject  to  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  other,  or  can  ineige  in  the  other  its  own  exia. 
tence.  They  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics,  who  clamored  for  the  subordination  or  surrender 
of  secular  rule  to  "  the  saints,"  and  thus  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theocracy ;  they  opposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  absorption  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  State,  such  as 
marked  the  Roman  Empire  under  heathenism,  and  tha 
Greek  Empire  in  Christian  ages. 

Tlie  Lutheran  Reformers  professed  principles  upon  tlie 
government  of  the  Church  and  upon  its  relation  to  tha 
civil  authority,  which  they  considered  it  impracticable  to 
realize.  Luther  declared  that  all  power  resides  in  the 
congregation,  or  body  of  believers  —  the  Church  coUeot- 
ive.  In  their  hands  are  the  keys,  or  the  right  to  exercise 
Church  discipline,  the  sacraments,  and  all  the  powera  of 
government.  The  clergy  are  commissioned  by  the  people 
to  perform  offices  which  belong  to  all  in  common,  but 
which  all  camiot  discharge.  They  are  therefore  committed 
by  the  voice  of  the  community  to  such  as  are  qnalified  to 
fulfill  them.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is  nothing  but 
the  rite  whereby  persons  are  put  into  the  ministry ;  but 
they  are  not  constituted  an  order  of  priests.  The  churches 
have  the  power  to  elect  and  ordain  their  ministers,  for  it 
is  the  churches  to  whom  the  command  is  addressed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  Church  is  endued  with  the  right 
*o  govern  itself;  the  right  of  excommunication  belong! 
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not  to  a  body  of  ecdeaiastica,  bat  to  the  congregation  and 

its  chosen  pastora.^ 

But  these  abstract  doctrines  Luther  and  bis  associa'.ea 
thought  tlieraselves  pi-eventud  by  circumstances  from  cai^ 
rying  into  practice.  They  were  led,  also,  by  the  situation 
ill  which  they  were  placed,  to  modify,  in  important  par- 
ticulars, these  theoretical  statements,  especially  on  the 
point  of  the  relations  of  the  civil  authority  to  the  Church. 
The  Germans,  Luther  said,  were  too  rough,  wild,  and 
tui'bulent,  and  too  unpracticed  in  self -govern  men  t,  to  take 
ecclesiastical  power,  in  this  way,  into  their  hands  at  once, 
without  producing  infinite  disorders  and  confusion.  The 
princes  must  take  the  lead  in  ecclesiaatical  arrangements, 
and  the  people  must  conform  to  their  wholesome  arrange- 
ments. The  authority  of  civil  rulers  in  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical sphere,  was  pronounced  to  rest  partly  on  the  old 
right  of  patrons,  and  on  kindred  prerogatives  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  secular  guardians  of  the  Church,  and 
partly  on  the  principle  that  princes  and  magistrates,  as 
the  principal  members  of  the  Church,  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect ;  a  doctrine  quite  compatible  with  the 
general  theory  that  Church  government  pertains  not  to 
the  clergy  alone,  but  to  the  laity,  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. It  was  held,  moreover,  that  it  belongs  to  civil 
rulers  to  maintain  order,  by  the  regulation  even  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  worship.  This  indefinite  function  thus  conceded 
to  the  State,  was  variously  interpreted  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  events  was  to  induce  the  Reformers  to  amplify  rather 
than  abridge  it.  The  peasants'  war  and  the  subsequent 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  coercive  agency 
of  the  princes  was  necessarily  called  in,  were  influential 
in  this  direction.  There  was  a  strong  reaction  i^ainst  tlie 
estreme  view  of  the  enthusiasts  who  proposed  to  divest 
the  magistrate  of  every  kind  of  authority.     Luther  is  at 
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times  positive  in  the  assei-tion  that  the  jiirisdictiou  of  tha 
civil  rulers  is  restricted  to  temporal  affairs,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property.  This  is  the  definition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Yet,  m  special  qucstiona  arise, 
both  Luther  and  Mtil.incthon  attribute  to  the  State  a 
much  larger  measure  of  power  in  matters  of  religion  Ihiia 
these  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  Villages  and  cities 
should  be  eompoUed,  they  say,  to  have  schools  and 
preachers,  just  aa  they  are  compelled  to  construct  bridges 
Kcd  roads.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  would  be  right  for  the 
Elector  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Catechism,  without  which 
the  people  would  not  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christiaii. 
They  proceed  further  and  declare  that  the  civil  mo^^ 
trate  should  take  cognizance  of  offenses  against  the  first, 
as  well  as  ag^iinst  the  second  table  of  the  law.  He  ia 
morally  bound  to  suppress  and  punish  blasphemy ;  and 
this  function,  as  the  Reformation  made  progress,  was 
held  to  embrace  the  right  and  duty  of  abolishing  the 
mass.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Melancthon  in  his  doo- 
trinal  treatise,  the  "  Loci  Communes,"  and  such  was  the 
judgment  of  both  Reformers  in  response  to  special  inquiries 
addressed  to  them  by  princes.  Lutlier,  writing  in  1531 
to  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  refers  him  to 
the  example  of  the  Hebrew  King,  Hezekiah,  who  did 
right  in  breaking  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses, 
although  his  act  gave  the  same  offense  to  people  as  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  mass  would  give.  The  Reformers  recurred  tc 
the  uiBtanco  of  Constantine,  who,  in  his  office  of  protector 
of  the  Church,  was  disposed  to  quell  the  Arian  contro* 
ffersy,  and  to  this  end  convoked  the  Council  of  Nicioa. 
Yet  Luther,  as  well  as  Melancthon,  foresaw  that  the 
Church  would  be  liable  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  ;  that  wbereas  the  State,  under  the  old  sj'stem,  had 
been  stripped  of  its  rightful  powers  and  influence,  an  evil 
just  the  reverse  was  now  likely  to  emerge,  from  the  inter- 
meddling and  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.     Hence,  both  were 
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willing  that  ill  the  Protestant  organization  bish<^ps  should 
be  retained  or  appointed,  who  should  have  only  a  jure  Au- 
mano  authoi-ity,  but  who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoiae  to 
the  formidable  influence  of  the  Stat-e.  This  feature,  how- 
ever, was  nut  introduced  into  the  I^utheran  organization. 
The  bishops  generally  not  taking  the  side  of  reform,  other 
provisions  had  to  be  made  for  the  management  of  ohurch 
affairs.  The  political  arrangements,  especially  after  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg,  which  suspended  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  over  the  adlierents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confesaion,  and  made  the  religio.i  of  each 
secular  state  dej>endent  upon  that  of  its  ruler,  had  the 
effect  to  put  into  the  bands  of  princes  more  and  more  con- 
trol in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
poHty,  as  it  was  formed  in  Saxony  and  most  Lutheran 
communities,  were  the  superintendents  and  consistories. 
Superintendents  were  first  appointed  in  the  Church  of 
Sti-olsund,  and  next  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  Visitors  who  were  sent,  at  tlie  request  of 
the  theologians,  to  the  Saxon  churches,  in  1627.*  The 
Buperintendents,  in  their  respective  districts,  took  the 
place  of  bishops,  and  exercised  an  oversight  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  the  worship  of  the  churches,  and  upon  the  pas- 
tors. Tlie  consistories  arose  from  the  need  of  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce.  With  the  abolishing  of  the  canon 
law,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  claBhed  with  Prot- 
estant principles,  and  mth  the  loss  of  the  old  episcopal 
tribunals,  numerous  and  often  perplexing  questions  were 
brought  before  tlie  LuAei'an  pastors.     Not  a  few  of  the 


'  Tlie"lD»tntctioniitoVmtfirs 
claded  ■  direcloiy  for  divine  iro 
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letters  of  Luther  himself  and  of  his  associates  are  i 
Bponse  to  petitions  for  advice  from  prinoeB  and  private  per 
sons,  reapecting  marriage  and  divorce.  The  unsettled 
views  on- this  subject  —  the  state  of  things  inevitably 
eonsequent  on  the  reuunciation  of  the  old  system  of 
ecclesiastical  Laws,  which  in  many  points  the  Reformers 
judged  to  be  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  —  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reformers  in  the  case  of  the  scandalous  double- 
marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  marriage  was 
partly  a  secular  matt«r,  faUing  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  tribtmals,  and  partly  ethical  and  religious,  and 
80  coming  within  the  province  of  the  Church  and  clergy. 
Hence  mixed  tribunals,  composed  partly  of  clergy  and 
partly  of  jurists,  were  constituted  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  mto  the  hands  of  these  bodies,  called  consistories,  the 
same  name  which  the  former  episcopal  courts  had  borne, 
the  whole  ecclesiaatioal  administration,  including  the  right 
of  excommunication,  was  committed.  The  only  right 
left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors,  was  that 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  tha 


In  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  where  the  bishops  were 
not  averse  to  the  Protestant  movement,  the  episcopal 
system  lingered  until  1587.  In  Denmark  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  1536 ;  the  Danish  superintendents  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Sweden  alone  of  the  Lutheran 
countries  has  continued  the  episcopal  organization. 

A  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse  to  establish 
a  church  system  of  a  quite  different  character.  This  WOB 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hease, 
who  was  governed  by  the  advice  of  Francis  Lambert,  a 
converted  Franciscan,  a  native  of  Avignon,  who  had  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  had  resided  first  with  Zwingle 
at  Zurich  :ind  then  at  Wittenberg.  The  Church  eoiuti 
nition.  to  which  we  refer,  was   devised  at   a  synod  at 


^ 
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Homberg,  in  1526,  and  was  democratic  in  its  priniaple^ 
The  Gospel  waa  to  be  preached  in  every  place,  and  then 
a,  Church  was  to  be  oi^anized,  to  consist  of  true  believera 
who  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  common  subjection  to  the 
rules  of  discipline.  The  body  thus  composed  waa  to  choose 
its  own  pastors,  who  were  called  bishops,  and  might  be 
taken  from  any  profession,  and  to  exercise  self-government 
including  the  administration  of  a  strict  disciphne  and  of  ex- 
communication where  it  should  be  required.  Every  year 
each  Church  was  to  be  represented  by  bishops  and  dele- 
gates in  a  general  synod,  where  all  complaints  were  to 
be  heard,  and  doubtful  questions  solved.  The  business  of 
the  synod  was  to  be  prepared  beforehand  by  a  commit- 
tee of  thirteen ;  and  at  each  meeting  three  visitors  were 
to  be  chosen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  each  Church. 
The  plan  may  be  described  as  the  Congregational  sys- 
tem with  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  "  The 
features  of  it,"  says  Ranke,  "  are  the  same  as  those  on 
which  the  French,  the  Scottish,  and  the  American  Church 
waa  afterwards  established  ;  upon  them,  one  may  say,  the 
existence,  the  development  of  North  America  rests.  They 
have  an  immeasurable,  world-historical  importance.  At 
the  first  exptriment,  they  appear  in  a  complete  form:  a 
little  German  synod  adopted  them." 

Luther  considered  the  people  quite  imprepared  for  such 
arraDgemeats.  He  often  complained  of  the  indocile 
roughness  and  obtuseness  of  the  rustics,  who  could  not 
be  brought  to  undertake  the  support  of  their  own  nuDis- 
lera.  Before  the  Horaberg  Synod  he  bad  become  con- 
vinced that  Church  arrangements,  so  much  at  variance 
with  those  with  which  the  Germans  had  been  famil- 
iar, would  prove  impracticable  and  abortive.  Artificial 
legislation,  not  a  historical  growth,  was  contrary  to  his 
ideas ;  even  Moses,  he  said,  had  set  down  what  waa  cus- 
tomary and  traditional  among  his  people.  In  all  ancb 
nutters  he  held  that  we  must  Droceed  with  slow  stepa 
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"  Little  and  well "  was  the  motto  which  he  adopted 
Such  a.  mass  of  new  lawa,  be  wrote  to  the  Landgrave,  he 
could  uot  approve  of :  it  was  a  great  thing  to  make  a 
Liw,  and  without  tlie  Spirit  of  God  no  good  could  come 
of  it.  Partly  from  Luther's  opposition,  and  still  more 
from  the  influence  of  the  causes  on  which  his  objecticiia 
were  founded,  the  Hessian  constitution  wa£  never  fully 
But  in  operation. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the 
government  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  within  their  respective  states.  Theologiana 
and  jurists  proposed  various  theories  in  explanatiun  or 
juBtilieation  of  this  fact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
tei^nth  century,  the  "episcopal  system"  was  advocated, 
according  to  which  the  civil  rulers  were  held  to  have 
received  their  ecclesiastical  powers  from  the  Emperor, 
by  the  Treatj-  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
Some  hi- 111  that  these  powers  were  provisionally  be- 
stowed, by  "  devolution,"  until  the  opposmg  churchee 
should  be  reunited  ;  others,  that  they  were  now  restored 
to  the  place  whore  they  had  originally  and  rightfully  be- 
longed. At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
"  territorial  system "  was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal 
authority  —  jus  episcopale  — was  identified  with  the  con- 
ceded right  of  the  princes  to  reform  abuses  in  rehgion  — 
the  "jus  reformandi."  This  system  made  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the  deter- 
.-nination  of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's 
proper  function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  tlieory 
was  advanced  by  Thomasius,  whose  opinion  waa  shared 
for  substance  by  Grotlua,  and  by  Selden,  the  English  de-  : 
fender  of  the  theorj'  which  denies  the  autonomy  of  the 
I  'hurch,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Eraatianism. 
I'rofeesed  at  first  in  the  interest  of  toleration,  the  "  ten* 
v'lrial  system  "  became  the  potent  instrument  of  tyranny. 
(Another  theory,  the  "  coUegial  system,"  was  elaborated 
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by  Puilcndurf  and  I'faff.  Tills  made  the  Cliuriih  o^ip- 
nally  aii  independent  80clet;',  which  devolved,  by  contract, 
episcopal  authority  upon  the  civil  rulera.  The  oppression 
of  the  Church  by  the  State  —  what  the  Germans  call 
Ccesaro-papismus  —  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil  in 
Lutheran  com  mnni ties. 

In  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  family  them 
was  the  same  theory  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church 
to  govern  itaelf,  and  respecting  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State  as  auxiliary  to  one  another.  The  inde 
pendence  of  the  Church  upon  secular  control  was  in 
general  maintained  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
tenacity,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  several  of 
the  Calvinistic  Churches  —  for  example,  the  churches  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  —  framed  their 
organization  as  sects,  with  no  sympathy  from  the  civil 
rulers.  This  fact  was  not  without  its  influence  in  stamp- 
ing more  repubhcan  featui-es  upon  their  poHty.  In  Zu- 
rich, Zwingle  saw,  as  Luther  had  seen,  that  the  body  of 
the  people  were  not  ripe  for  self-^vemment  according  to 
a  popular  method  ;  and  accordingly  ecclesiaatical  author- 
ity was  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  great  Council,  which 
governed  the  city,  and  was  considered  to  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  community.  The  clergy 
were  nominated  or  presented  by  the  magistracy,  the 
privilege  being  given  to  the  people,  who  were  convened 
for  the  purpose,  of  objecting  to  the  candidates,  ZwingSe 
held,  also,  that  excommunication  should  be  left  to  the 
Christian  mt^stracy,  as  long  as  they  did  not  neglect 
their  duty  in  this  particular.  In  1525,  a  court  composed 
of  pastors  and  civilians  was  constituted  for  the  decision 
if  questions  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
infliction  of  all  punishments  was  relegated  to  the  civil 
Authority.  The  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy  was 
rtrictly  adhered  to.  CEcolampadius  at  Basel  endeavoi'ed 
M  restore  cliurch  dis<»pline  tc  the  Church  itself,  but  tuA 
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efforts  in  tlua   direction,  though  paj^ialiy  successful  lur 
&  time,  soon  failed  ;  and  the  Zurich  ayBtem,  in  Ob  ea- 
seutial  characteristics,  waa   adopted   in   the  other  Swit 
Cantons. 

The  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  proper  oon- 
stitution  of  the  Church  and  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State,  is  set  forth  with  bia  usual  clearness  in  the  Insti- 
tutes. The  officers  of  the  Church  are,  besides  deacons, 
lay  elders  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  clt 
chai^  of  church  discipline.  The  equality  of  the  cleigy, 
or  the  identity  of  pi-esbytera  and  bishops,  ia  affirmi 
The  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  undt 
the  lead  and  presidency  of  the  ofBcera  already  existsng^] 
Calvin,  in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
not  conceal  his  partiahty  for  an  aristocratic  form  modified 
by  democratic  elements  ;  and  this  feeling,  notwithstand- 
ing his  view  that  power  resides  ultimately  in  the  congre- 
gation, betrays  itself  in  his  remarks  on  the  proper  method 
of  electing  oiEcers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  haa  no 
authority  to  use  force  or  inflict  civil  punishments  of  any 
sort.  Its  functions  are  purely  spiritual.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  intrude  within  tha 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  is  bound  to  cooperate  with  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  it  by  the  efficient  use  of  distinctly 
civil  instrumentalities.  Calvin  rejects  the  theory  that 
the  State  has  cognizance  only  of  the  worldly  concerns  of 
men.  It  is  the  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  foster  religion,  and  hence  he  is  solemnly 
bound  to  punish  and  extirpate  heresy.  He  says  that  if 
"  the  Scripture  did  not  teach  tliat  this  office  (of  the 
magistracy)  extends  to  both  tables  of  the  law,  we  migl 
lemn  it  fi-om  heathen  writers ;  for  not  one  of  them 
treated  of  the  office  of  magistrates,  of  legislation, 
-ivil  government,  without  beg'Tining  with  rehgion 
divine  worship."     It  belongs  to  government  to  see  " 
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idoUittj,  sacrileges' against  the  name  of  God,  blaepbemiet 
iigainst  his  truth,  and  other  offenses  against  religion,  may 
not  openly  appear  and  be  disseminated  among  the  peo- 
ple." "Civil  government  ia  designed,  aa  long  as  we  live 
in  this  world,  to  cherish  and  support  the  external  wor- 
ship of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of  religion, 
to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Church,"  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  This  idea  cf 
the  relation  of  government  to  religion  prevailed  among 
Calvinists ;  it  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Confession  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  Nor  was  it  peculiar  t(* 
them ;  it  is  stated  by  Melancthon  in  language  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Calvin.  It  is  substantially  the  view 
which  had  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Chui-ch.  It  has 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  truth,  that  "  he  labored  to  pn)- 
duce  in  men  a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acta  and 
persons,  to  make  them  conscious  of  the  mystic  union  that 
Bubsists  among  all  true  believers,  and  especially  to  invest 
the  doctrine  of  the  visible  Church  with  new  significance, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  instituted,  not  as  any  mere  con- 
ventional establishment,  but  for  the  training  and  matur- 
ing of  human  souls  in  faith  and  holiness."  He  fought 
a  battle  in  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to 
excommunicate  offending  members,  and  to  deny  the 
Eucharist  to  the  unworthy  ;  and  he  vindicated  this  right 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority.  He  first 
estabhshed  the  eldei-ship  in  full  vigor,  committing  the 
regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  body  of  clerical 
and  lay  pastors,  there  being  twice  as  many  laymen  as 
muiisters  on  the  boai-d.  Geneva  being  so  small  a  terri- 
tory, the  synodal  constitution  could  not  be  developed  aa 
it  was  in  other  Calvuiistic  churches.  The  powers  th;it 
•Tere  attributed  Ic  the  Church  by  Calvins  theory  tended 
*o  give  the  entire  system  of  government  at  Geneva  the 
[character  of  a  theocracy  ;  but  this  tendency  was  raodi- 
Sed  in  its  effect  by  the  agency  ^veii  to  the  0>iincila  in 
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the  BelectioH  of  churcli  officers,  and  by  other  featnrm 
iu  which  there  waa  a  departure  from  tlie  strict  prineiple 
of  independence  Eiiid  Belf-govemment  on  the  cart  ji  the 
Oliurch. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution  waa  adopted,  with  special 
varieties  of  form,  iu  the  I'rotestaiit  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlaiiila.  In  Scotland,  there  was 
iir.  first  an  approximation,  on  one  point,  at  least,  to  the 
Lutbei~an  system ;  siiwe  in  1531,  superintendoiits  were 
appointed,  their  jurisdiction  being  coextensive  with  the 
ancient  diocesan  divisions,  Bnt  this  was  a  transient 
arrangement.  Nowhere  did  the  hatred  of  prelacy,  and  of 
everything  that  looked  like  it,  become  more  fervent  than 
in  Scotland.  The  Presbyterian  system  was  fully  estab- 
lished, and  affirmed  to  exist  by  divine  right.  There  were 
two  classes  of  eldera  constituted  —  ruling,  or  lay  elders, 
and  preaching  elders  —  who  together  formed  the  Kirk- 
eession  and  exercised  government  in  the  Church.  Vaciin- 
ues  in  the  lay  part  of  the  session  were  filled  by  the  body 
itself,  on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor.  The  highest  tribu- 
nal for  the  exercise  of  Church  authority  was  the  General 
Assembly  or  National  Synod,  in  which  the  muiisterial 
r^pi-eseutatives  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equahty.  In 
France,  the  churches  being  separately  organized,  were  at 
first  autonomic  in  their  polity,  the  preacher  ivith  the  lay 
elders  and  deacons  forming  the  consistory  or  senate,  the 
governing  body.  While  in  Geneva,  the  eldera  were  cho- 
sen for  life,  in  France  they  were  elected  only  for  a  term 
of  years.  Vacancies  wei"e  filled  on  the  nomination  of 
tlie  consistory  itself.  In  Fi-ance  the  eldei-s  confined  them- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  government  and  discipline,  anii 
did  not,  as  at  Geneva,  visit  the  houses  or  cooperate  offi- 
cially with  the  pastors  in  the  cure  of  souls.  This  auxil- 
iary service  was  devolved  on  the  deacons.  In  1559,  tha 
synodal  constitution  waa  introiluced,  by  which  the  an* 
tiiority  that  Iiad  resided  in  the  consistories  wiia  hmit«d 
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supreii  e  jurisdiction  being  placed  in  the  National  Synod, 
which  formed  the  highest  court,  and  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.^ 
The  Presbyterians  have  always  manifested  a  jealousy  of 
state-control  and  a  disposition  to  keep  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  its  own  hands.  But  in  England,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westminster  A»- 
sembly,  concessions  had  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  adoption  of  Presbyterian 
principles  and  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  surrender 
the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.^ 

The  relation  of  the  established  Church  to  the  State  in 
England,  where  the  principal  control  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs was  assumed  by  the  civil  authority,  has  been  vari- 
ously defined.  For  a  while,  the  Byzantine  theory,  which 
conceives  of  the  King  as  possessed  of  a  sort  of  priestly 

^  A  serious  dispute  broke  out  in  th«  French  Church  in  1571  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  type  of  Congregationalisin,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Ramus  was 
one,  and  the  defenders  of  the  established  system,  which  lodged  the  powers  of 
government  in  the  Consistory.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  caused  the 
subject  to  be  forgotten.  For  notices  of  this  interesting  controversy,  see  Martin, 
Hist.de  France^  ix.  277,  n.  2;  Weber,  Darstellung  d.  CahinismuSt  p.  69  n. ;  Von 
Polenz,  Geschichte  d.  JnmdfUch.  Cah.^  i.  422,  709;  Schlosser,  Leben  Beea^  p. 
219. 

2  The  crder  of  worship  which  was  adopted  in  the  different  Reformed  Churches 
was  in  accord  with  their  respective  ideas  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Lather  re- 
tained  many  of  the  ancient  forms ;  but  he  gave  to  the  sermon  a  place  of  central 
importance,  and  was  careful  to  insist  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Witten> 
berg  Service  Book  should  not  be  imposed  on  others.  We  must  be  masters  of 
ceremonies  —  not  let  them  be  masters  of  us  —  was  his  motto.  The  singing  of 
hymns  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  Lutheran  worship.  The  changes  of  Zwin< 
gle  were  much  more  radical.  In  Zurich,  church  singing  was  given  up  until 
1598.  At  Basel  and  some  other  Swiss  towns,  however,  the  6<srman  Psalms  were 
Bung.  The  Church  of  Geneva  followed  substantially  the  Zurich  service,  but 
used  the  French  versions  of  the  Psalms,  by  Marot  and  Bcza.  The  Grenevaa 
Service  Book  served  as  a  model  for  various  other  Reformed  Churches.  On  this 
whole  subject,  see  Gicseler,  iv.  i.  2,  §  47,  where  the  literature  is  given.  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  large./  drawn  from  the  old  service- liooks. 
See  F.  Procter,  A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (7th  ed.,  New  York, 
1868). .  A.  J.  Stephens,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  notettf  legal  and  hm- 
kfrical  (1840).  W.  Maske  ^  The  Andent  Liturgy  </  the  Church  of  England 
Id  ed.,  1846).  C.  W.  Shic'  ds,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  oi  amemled  ^ 
i%«  ff'tst,  Divinei ;  tnth  a  Hiii.  and  Liturgical  Treatite  (1867> 
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function,  as  being  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a  civil  peF 
ion,  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  held.  His  headship  ovet 
the  Church  and  control  in  ecclesiastical  government  weru 
juatiiied  on  this  hypothesis.  The  Eraatian  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Chiirch,  as  such,  has  none  of  the 
prerogatives  of  government,  which  inhere  wholly  in  the 
State,  had  its  adherents  in  England,  and  left  its  influence 
upon  the  English  polity.  It  was  the  theory  of  Hooker 
that  the  Church  of  any  particular  country,  and  the  State  1 
there  existing,  are  one  and  the  same  society.  They  are  I 
not  two  distinct  societies  which  imite  or  coalesce  in  a  de- 
gree ;  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  social  body,  which, 
as  related  to  temporal  concerns,  and  all  things  except 
true  religion,  is  the  commonwealth  ;  as  related  to  religion, 
is  the  Church.'  The  supremacy  of  the  King,  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  monarchical,  over  the  Church,  is  the  corollary  of 
this  proposition.  Among  the  modem  advocates  of  thia 
hypothesis,  one  of  the  ablest  is  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  In 
idea,  the  Church  and  State,  he  thinks,  are  identical.  Their 
end,  their  ergon,  is  the  same.  He  rejects,  with  all  hia 
heart,  the  modem  theory  that  the  design  of  the  State  ia 
limited  to  the  protection  of  body  and  goods.  The  St-ate, 
in  its  very  idea,  is  religious,  and  is  bound  to  aim  at  the  j 
promotion  of  religion.  Rejecting,  also,  the  doctrine  of  ' 
apostolic  succession  and  of  a  priestly  order,  Arnold  imda 
in  the  King's  supremacy  an  emblem  and  a  realization  of 
the  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right  to  govern  in  ttie 
Oburch.  The  more  the  State  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  i 
Clmstianity,  the  more  is  the  Church,  aa  a  separate  body. 

>  EectiMU.  Polily,  b.  ytii.  "  We  mj  UihI  (he  care  of  religion  being 
men  lo  all  societies  potillc.  luch  socielies  as  do  embrace  the  true  religion  hara  I 
tne  name  of  Church  given  onto  every  one  of  them  tor  dlMinction  from  a*  I 
rest."  "  When  we  oppose,  tterefoM,  the  Church  and  Commonweallb  in  Chli>>  % 
■Ian  toriety,  we  mean  by  the  Commonwealth  ihal  society  with  relation  l< 
me  public  aftaira  thereof,  only  the  matter  of  trne  religion  eic«pted:  by  tba4 
Chunb,  the  aama  society  with  only  reference  unto  the  matter  of  true  ntigion 
•ithont  any  aftun  besidei." 
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anperaeded.     The  ideal  towards  which  we  are  to  strife  ia 
the  identification  of  the  two.' 

The  theoi-y  of  Warburton  proceeds  upon  a  denial  ol 
the  identity  of  Church  and  State.^  They  are  in  titif 
own  nature  and  originally,  distinct  and  separate  sotuetiea. 
But  thia  mutual  independence  does  not  of  necessity  con- 
tinue. They  may  enter  into  an  aJliance  with  one  another 
upon  certain  terms,  the  result  of  which  is  a  connection 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two.  The  Church  enters 
into  a  relation  of  subordination  to  the  State,  the  State 
making  stipulations  which  bind  it  to  support  the  Church. 
There  is  a  contract  with  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on 
either  side.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  fulfill  these  en- 
gagements, the  Church  may  withdraw  from  the  connection, 
and  then  falls  back  upon  its  original  condition  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Coleridge  has  suggested  a  theory  somewhat  diveraa 
from  that  of  Warburton.^  The  hypothesis  of  Coleridge, 
as  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  is  founded  on  a  distinction  between 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  may  be  found  in  any 
particular  country,  and  the  national  or  established  Church 
of  that  country.  The  visible  Church  ia  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world  ;  it  manages  its  own  affairs,  appoints  and  sup- 
ports its  own  ministers.  The  State  is  competent  neither  i 
to  apjmint  nor  to  displace  these  ministers,  nor  is  it  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance.  The  national  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  public  and  visible  community,  having 
ministers  whom  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  a  coii- 
fltitution,  has  created  trustees  of  a  reserved  national  fund, 
npon  fixed  terms,  and  with  defined  duties,  and  whom  in  the 
i-nse  of  breach  of  those  terms,  or  dereliction  of  those  du- 

>  See  Arnold's  i-i/i:  onJ  Currupaixftnce  (by  Slaiiley],^iiiiim.*  knd  Aniold'a 
UiKtliiHHMi  Vritingt.  The  eminent  Gennui  theologiaa,  Rothe,  hu  advocated 
■  ■imilor  theor7,  in  hii  Chrullkht  Ethik,  and  in  his  ppsUmmoua  Oojaifit, 

>  Th»  and  other  theoriei  are  aietched  in  the  PrelMe  to  Coleridgs' 9  Cli'reh 
tnd  Stnir,  by  H.  N.  Coleridge.    Coteiidgs'a  Wnrla  [ed.  Sb«dd),  vol.  ri 

»  [Twti,  Tol.  tL 
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ties,  tlie  nation, through  the  aame agency,  may  distbai^/ 
But  the  ministei-3  of  the  one  Church  may  also  be  the  mil 
isters  of  the  other ;  the  ministers  of  the  visible  Churdi 
of  Christ  may  be,  also,  the  raiuiaters  of  the  national  oi 
established  Church.  This  is,  for  many  reasons,  expedi- 
ent, and  is  actually  the  case.  Thus  the  titles,  emola- 
ments,  and  political  power  of  the  clergy,  belong  to  them, 
not  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  i.ot 
national  or  local,  but  as  an  estate  of  the  realm ;  as  a  body 
charged  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  preaemng  and 
promoting  the  moral  culture  of  the  people.  In  this  ca- 
pacity they  may  sit  in  Parliament,  which  19  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Ida  work  on  "  Church  and  State," 
some  of  the  doctrmes  of  which  he  has  since  renounced, 
doea  not  differ  mateiially  from  Coleridge,'  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  holds,  that  the  State  is  a  moral  person,  bound  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
make  religion  the  paramount  end  in  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  nation.  But  be  claims  that  the  true  Church, 
which  has  in  it  the  apostolic  succession,  must  be  the  body 
chosen  by  the  nation  for  the  performance  of  this  high 
office.  Ho  admits  that  there  may  be  a  condition  ol 
religious  opinion,  where  this  alliance  of  the  State  with 
the  Church  is  impracticable,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  in  all  such  communities,  he  considers  the  life 
of  the  State  maimed,  imperfect,  conventional. 

Clialmers  mainbuns  that  an  eatablishment  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  effect,  of  Christianity  upon  a  people.'  The 
State,  he  thinks,  b  bound  to  select  and  support  some  one 
denomination,  and  maintain  its  religious  teachers.  In 
making  the  selection,  the  State  must  bo  governed,  if  this 
be  practicable,  by  a  consideration  of  the  truth  or  error  cf 
the  tenets  of  the  various  religious  bodies.     It  must  in 
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quire,  what  is  truth.  But  if  religious  opinion  is  so 
divided^  or  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  this  cannot 
be  made  the  sole  criterion,  some  one  "  Protestant," 
''  evangeKcal "  denomination  must  be  chosen. 

Macaulay,  in  his  review  of  Gladstone's  book,  iepr«- 
sents  the  lowest,  or  most  moderate  type  of  opinion  araony 
the  advocates  of  an  Establishment.^  He  denies  that  the 
direct  end  of  government  is  the  propagation  of  religion. 
The  direct  end  of  governments  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  This  is  the  proper  and  only  essential 
function  of  the  State.  But  while  pursuing  this  end,  the 
State  may  and  should,  as  a  collateral  object,  have  in  view 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people. 
Especially  may  public  education  be  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  promotion  of  re- 
ligion is  an  incidental,  not  a  direct  or  main  business  of 
the  civil  organization.  In  selecting  its  Church,  or  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  people,  the  State  or  govern- 
ment must  be  determined,  not,  indeed,  by  the  mere  will 
of  a  majority,  but  not  by  its  own  views  of  truth  exclu- 
sively ;  but  must  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  truth  with  the  smallest  admixture 
of  error.  Hence  the  religious  views  and  prejudices  that 
prevail  in  the  community  must  always  be  consulted  and 
Tt?3pected. 

In  the  English  system,  the  filling  of  all  high  ecclesi- 
astical offices  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  not  being  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  formal  concur- 
rence which  is  required  to  fulfill  the  election.  The  two 
provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury  have  each  its  Convo- 
cation, composed  of  two  houses,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  second,  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  two  Convocations  may  combine.  But  Convocation 
cannot  assemble  without  authority  from  Parliament,  nor 
18  it  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical  laws  or  canons  to  b« 

^  MacaoUy'B  Bm^fi,  vol.  !▼• 
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passed  -withoat  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  resull 
has  been  that  for  nearly  two  centuries,  Convocation  hua 
had  little  ]nore  than  a  nominal  existence.  To  this  extent 
has  synodal  government  vanished  in  the  English  Church, 
■md  the  government  of  the  Cbarch  been  surrendered  to 
the  State.' 


Tumnig  to  the  Catholic  Church,  we  find,  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  singular  develgprnent  of 
doctrine  on  tlie  origin  and  nature  of  civil  authority. 
High  views  of  Papal  authority,  aa  extending  over  mun- 
dane affairs,  were  promulgated  by  the  Popes  theraaelvea, 
and  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  especially  those  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  The  centralization  of  Europe,  which  gave 
such  increased  vigor  to  national  feeling  and  to  temporal 
authority,  made  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Papal  See  to 
divest  tliat  authority  of  a  portion  of  ita  sanctity.  Bellar- 
mine  adopted  the  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  define  the  distinction,  but  close  connection, 
of  the  civil  and  the  Papal  authority.  The  former  is  t.i 
the  latter  as  the  body  to  the  soul.  The  two  are  not  the 
same,  but  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  other ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  body  has  functions  of  its  own, 
Bellarmine  affirmed  only  an  indirect  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  does 
uot  immediately  legislate  in  temporal  affairs.  Yet  as  the 
le  privilege  of 


sxing  tbe  clecgf,  which 
Within  the  lut  Iwenty 
id  to  invest  it  with  HUM 
of  Dr.  JotmsoD,  on  this 


^  Convocstioa,  in  16GS,  Burrendered 
t»i  Wore  periBinod  to  it,  to  tho  Honsi 
yean  ■llempls  have  been  mado  to  recive  ConTDcition 
rei.  tanction.  Bontatl  recorda  ■  vigorous  eipreasii 
miEiiar,  under  date  at  August  3,  1T63:  "I had  the  misfortune  before  we  puted 
Ic  irTit«Ie  him  unintentionnlly.  I  menlionEd  to  him  how  common  it  w«R  in  the 
world  to  Bwribe  to  him  very  rtruigB  myiiigs.  JunssoH.  — 'Wliat  do  they 
make  me  B«y,  lirl"  BoBWRLU.  — '  Why,  air,  an  initance  very  strange  in- 
ised  (linking  heartily  ul^poke).  Darid  Hume  told  me  you  uid  that  yon  would 
tiind  befnre  a  batter}-  of  cannon  to  reMore  Convxication  to  its  fall  powon.' 
'.iitle  did  1  apprehend  that  he  had  actually  snid  this:  but  1  was  aoon  convinoed 
of  my  error  I  for,  nith  a  determined  look,  he  thundered  out:  'And  WDnld  . 
Dot,  sir?  Shall  the  Presbyterian  JTiVib  of  Scotland  have  111  General  AiMOib!; 
uid  the  Chnrch  (>(  Engluid  be  deiusd  lie  ConracatlaD?  '  " 
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^aardiao  of  reli^on  and  morals,  he  may  Interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  paaaing  or  esecation  of  a  bad  law.  He  may 
abaolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  a  heretical 
or  unworthy  king.  A  vast  and  sweeping,  though,  iij 
form,  an  indirect  prerogative,  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  States,  is  thus  attributed  to  him.  The  right  tn 
rebel  against  heretical  sovereignB,  and  to  dethrone  them, 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  William  Allen  and  Parsons, 
who  wore  laboring  to  overthrow  Ehzabeth,  and  by  other 
Catholic  teachers  in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  of  tha 
Bsaasaination  of  Henry  III.  The  right  of  lebellion,  in  the 
case  supposed,  was  solemly  affirmed  by  the  Sorbonne. 
Tlie  first  defense  of  regicide  had  come  from  a  priest, 
Jean  Petit,  who  delivered  a  discourse  in  1408,  defendingr 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  had  required  tlie  strenuous  exertions  and 
repeated  harangues  of  Gerson,  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, to  procure  from  that  body  a  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Petit.  The  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  obtain 
fi'om  Martin  V.,  and  from  tlie  Council,  a  condemnation 
of  the  book  of  Falkenberg,  which  was  of  kindi-ed  tenor, 
and  which  aimed  to  stir  up  insurrection  in  Poland,  en- 
tirely failed.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris  in  the 
early  days  of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  chaise  of  inculcating 
the  right  to  slay,  by  private  hands,  a  heretical  ruler. 
The  old  doctrine  of  tyrannicide  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
found  adherents  among  doctors  of  the  Church.  But  in 
the  theoi-y  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  of  the  social  com- 
pact, the  peculiar  tendencies  of  Catholic  theology  are 
noat  apparent.  This  was  advocated  by  Lainez,  the 
second  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  the  eminent 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,  and  by  Bellarmine.  It  is  tht- 
doctrine  that  power,  as  far  as  temporal  rule  is  concerned, 
criginally  resides,  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  God,  in 
the  people.  Government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  but  what 
*orm  that  government  shall  take,  and  in  whom  it  shall  Va 
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Tested,  it  is  for  the  pe(^le  to  determine.  What  the  Pro 
eetanta  asserted  respecting  eccleaiiiatical  government,  the 
Jesiute  declared  of  civil  government.  Aa  the  forraet 
taught  that  ecclesiastical  power  is  originally  deposited  in 
the  body  of  the  Churcli,  tlie  latter  declared  tliat  temponil 
power  inheres,  originally,  in  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  political  theory  of  the  Jesiiits  had  the  advantage 
of  placing  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  his  tenure  of 
office,  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  that  of  the  power 
of  any  pai-ticular  dynasty  or  king.  The  rule  of  the  Pope 
was  given  him  directly  from  God,  and,  therefore,  could 
neither  be  questioned  nor  wrested  from  him  by  men.  The 
authority  of  tlie  king,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  him 
mediately,  through  the  people,  and  might  be  recalled  at 
their  will.  This  political  doctrine,  moreover,  furnished  a 
sufficient  defense  for  a  popular  rebellion,  especially  if  it 
were  undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It  la 
curious  to  observe  that  the  radical  speculations  of  Locke, 
Rousseau,  and  Jefferson,  as  to  the  origin  of  government, 
and  the  right  of  revolution,  were  anticipated  by  the 
Jeanit  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  remark- 
able, moreover,  that,  in  opposition  to  these  novel  dogmas, 
there  appeared,  on  the  Protestant  side,  a  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  tlie  related  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  a  theory  not  known  to  the  cidtivated  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  drawing  no  real  sanction  from 
Hebrew  history.  The  extreme  devotees  of  the  principle 
^f  authority  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  the  most 
jberal,  and  even  revolutionary  notions,  in  pohtics ;  the 
idvocates  of  freedom  and  of  revolt  against  spiritual  author- 
t^',  are  equally  strenuous  for  slavish  maxims  of  political 
obedience. 

Transplanted   to   America,   the   various    ecclesiaetJcai 
systems  were  furnished  with  a  new  theatre  for  the  ma 
Festation  of  tlieir  characteristic  features,  but  underwent  \ 
changes,  from   the   effect  of  the   new  circumstances 
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whicb  tfiey  were  placed.  The  followers  of  John  Robin- 
Bon,  who  settled  Plymouth,  were  Independents.  Their 
cardinal  principles  were,  first  that  the  local  Church  is 
clothed  with  complete  powers  of  self-government,  in  the 
sense  that  no  Synod  or  Council  has  any  jurisdicti^»n  over 
it ;  and  secondly,  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  except  on  the  credible  profession  of  in- 
ward piety  ;  that  is,  that  the  Church  should  be  composed 
of  true  believers  only.  The  liberal  and  philosophical 
mind  of  Robinson  had  attained  to  principles  which  ap- 
proach, though  they  do  not  reach,  the  modem  doctrine 
of  toleration  and  of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  State.  He 
has  sagacious  observations  on  the  inexpediency  and  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  coercion  by  the  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  confutes  the  popular  argument 
for  it,  which  was  founded  on  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
kings.  He  shrewdly  comments  on  the  difference  in  the 
Sentiment  respecting  toleration,  which  is  felt  by  the  ad- 
herents of  a  creed  when  they  are  in  power,  from  that 
which  they  feel  when  they  form  an  oppressed  minority.* 
The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  honorably  distinguished 
from  the  other  New  England  governments  — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhode  Island  —  by  a  greater  liberality  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  dissent.  The  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  im- 
migrants, who  had  preceded  them ;  but  stiU  the  settlers 
of  Massachusetts,  finding  themselves  on  ground  of  their 
own,  and  at  liberty  to  shape  their  polity  to  suit  their  pref 
erences,  established  the  system  of  Congregationalism, 
m  full  agreement  with  the  Church  constitution  of  Plym- 
outh. Bat  Massachusetts  set  up  a  sort  of  theocratical 
system,  in  which  members  of  churches  were  endued  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  holding  civil  offices  and  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage;  in  which,  moreover,  the 
Givil    authority  was  authorized    and  obliged  to  paniah 

1  Wwka  of  RMnaM  (Bostoo,  1851),  L  40. 
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heresy  iintl  acliism,  and  to  secure  uniftiinity  in  worstiip 
and  in  tlie  public  profession  of  religion.  The  same  aya- 
tem  was  established  in  the  colony  of  New  Haven ;  but 
m  Connecticut,  civil  rights  were  not  thus  limited  to 
church  members  The  principle  of  the  independence  oi 
the  local  Church  aa  to  government,  one  of  the  two  cardi- 
nal elements  of  the  creed  of  the  Independents,  was  re- 
tained in  the  Congi-egational  churches  of  New  England, 
as  far  as  the  relation  of  one  church  to  other  churches  ia 
concerned.  The  office  of  other  churches  waa  limited  to 
giving  counsel.  But  the  autonomy  of  the  local  Chnrch 
was  materially  abridged  in  another  direction,  in  the  co- 
ercive power  granted  to  the  civil  magistracy,  and  tha 
intimate  union  of  Church  and  State.  Roger  Williams 
brought  forward  the  new  doctrine  as  to  the  State,  which 
Umits  the  function  of  the  ma^strate  to  the  cognizance 
of  offenses  against  the  second  table  of  the  law.  This 
doctrine  involves  the  toleration  of  all  forms  of  reli^ous 
beUef  and  worahip,  as  far  as  they  do  not  directly  distui-b 
the  peace  of  society,  or  impinge  on  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  in  his  own  proper  sphere.  The  principle  of 
rehgious  liberty,  which  Williams  asserted  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  incorpoi-ated  in  the  government  of  the  colony 
which  he  founded  in  Khode  Island,  and  is  the  principle 
to  which  the  American  systems  of  government  have 
gradually  conformed.*  In  this  country,  nothing  of  the 
iiatui-e  of  an  establishment  now  exists.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  the  dvil  authority  to  Christianity, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  bet\veen  the  Federd  Govern- 
ment, and  the  several  States,  especially  the  older  States, 
that  compose  the  Republic.  The  General  Government 
was  created  artificially,  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  a 
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defined  circle  of  powers.  The  National  Conatitutiim  con- 
taJBS  no  explicit  recognition  of  Cliristianity,  and  lends  no 
Bpecial  sanction  to  any  form  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
a  general  recognition  of  Christianity  lingers  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  many  of  the  older  States,  at  least,  and  ia  im- 
plied in  various  statutes ;  so  that  Christiaiiity  must  b^ 
considered,  in  some  sense,  a  part  of  their  public  law. 

Both  the  Episcopal  and  the  Presbyterian  Churciiai, 
as  organized  in  this  country,  modify  respectively  their 
eariy  formularies,  so  that  the  control  of  the  magistracy 
in  respect  to  synods  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  generally, 
is  left  out ;  and  the  governing  bodies  in  these  denomina- 
tioos  are  free,  of  course,  to  exei'cise  Church  authority, 
independently  of  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  United  States,  ia 
consistent  with  its  dogmas  and  traditions  in  advocating 
the  distinctioD  between  Church  and  State.  So  far,  the 
American  system  may  be,  and  is,  approved  and  lauded 
by  theologians  of  that  body.  They  join  with  American 
Protestants  in  opposing  religious  establishments,  such  as 
exist  in  other  Protestant  countries.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, renounce  the  old  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the 
State  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  latter 
in  matters  of  civil  government  and  legislation.  So  far 
from  this,  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
ixercise  this  sort  of  control  is  frankly  and  boldly  asserted.' 

1  See,  far  eiunple,  tha  SibI  ankla  in  "  The  Catholic  World  "  tor  Joly,  ISTl 
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t  ui  im possibility  to  hope  that  Che  head  aC  the 
Church  may  again  become  the  acknowledged  hea^  of  the  re-uniled  finiil]'  rt 
L'hriatian  natioas;  lbs  arbiter  and  judge  belweeo  p.iiice«  and  peoples,  between 
tovernmcDt  and  goremoienl,  the  exponent  of  the  (iipieme  jaalice  aod  tba 
bigbest  law,  in  all  important  qaestiona  afiectipg  the  rights,  the  Interest!,  and 
'Jit  welfare  of  comniunitiet  and  indiriduBls."  The  right  of  the  Church  ■« 
TEgulate  edo'.alioD  and  marriage  1]  affirmed.  "  While  the  State  haa  rights,  ah* 
^iii  them  on'r  in  virtue  md  by  penni-oion  of  lbs  superior  authority,  and  that 
wlbority  can  only  be  expreued  through  the  Chorch;  that  is,  ihrgugh  the  or- 
^anie  law,  infallibly  annoimced  acl  unchangeably  userled,  regardleu  of  Um 
poral  consequences."  This  idea,  lapremaey  of  the  Church,  it  ii  said,  "it  i 
within  the  cower  of  the  bailti,  wielded  hf  Catholic  himdi," 
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CtVILIZATION. 

Ill  ordar  to  judge  riglitly  of  the  tendencies  of  Piotea- 
tautism  iu  relation  to  culture  and  civilization,  or  to  com- 
pare ProteatantisLQ,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  aometliing  more  ia  requisite  thau  a  bare  enumera,- 
tioii  of  historical  facts.  Facts  in  this  case  can  form  tlie 
basis  of  induction,  only  so  far  as  thej  are  fairly  traceable 
to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  respective  systems.  It  ia 
the  genius  of  the  systems  respectively,  as  It  has  revealed 
itself  Lq  their  actual  operation,  which  we  have  to  investi- 
gate. 

Protestantism  and  the  Church  of  Rome  have  stood  face 
to  face,  now  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  We 
can  look  at  the  hiBtoi-y  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  aud  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations.  The 
immediate  impression  made  by  a  general  comparison  of 
this  sort  upon  a  candid  observer  is  difficult  to  be  resisted. 
What  this  impression  is,  may  be  stated  in  the  language 
of  two  modem  EngUsh  historians,  who  at  least  are 
warped  by  no  partisan  attachment  to  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tem of  the  Protestant  churches,  Macaulay,  while  COD- 
c'idiiig  that  the  Church  of  Rome  conferred  great  benefits 
on  society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  instructing  the  igno- 
rant, by  curbing  the  passions  of  tyrannical  civil  rulers,  and 
by  affording  protection  to  their  subjects,  places  in  strong 
contrast  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  tha 
last  three  centuries,  when  she  has  been  struggling  tc  per* 
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petiiate  a  sway  which  the  developed  intelligence  of  man* 
kind  had  outgrown.  "The  loveliest  and  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  under  her  rule,  been  sunk  in 
poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor, 
while  Protestant  countries,  once  proverbial  for  sterility 
and  b?jrbarism,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  knowing 
what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what,  four 
hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  com- 
pare the  country  round  Rome  with  the  country  round 
Edinburgh,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
tendency  of  Papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain, 
once  the  first  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  disadvantages,  to  a  position  such  as  no  common- 
wealth so  small  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds  that  he  has  passed 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind 
them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert, 
while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The  Fiench 
have  doubtless  shown  an  energy  and  an  intelligence 
which,  even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them 
to  be  called  a  gi-eat  people.  But  this  apparent  exception, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for  in 
no  country  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  has  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  during  several  generations,  possessed  so 
little  authority  as  in  France."  ^     Carlyle,  in  his  quainl 

I  ffUtorg  ff  Englamd  (Hftrpen'  Ad.),  L  45. 
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uxi  vnid  mitrmer,  thus  writes  of  the  peoples  who 
oil  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  in  contrast  with  those  which 
rejected  the  Reformation .  "  Once  risen  into  this  divine 
wliito  heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  season,  and  not 
again,  the  nation  ia  thenceforth  considerable  tlirowgh  all 
jtB  remauiiug  history.  Wliat  immensities  of  droaa  and 
cryptopoisonous  matter  will  it  not  bum  out  of  itself  in 
ilmt  high  temperature  in  the  course  of  a  few  years !  Wit- 
ness Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  making  England  habita- 
ble, even  under  the  Charles -Second  terms,  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  more.  Nations  are  benefited,  I  believe,  for 
ages,  for  being  thrown  once  into  divine  white  heat  in  this 
manner ;  and  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine  par- 
oxysms at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much."  "  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland  —  the  offer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  made  everywhere,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what 
has  become  of  the  nations  tliat  would  not  hear  it.  In  all 
countries  were  some  that  accepted ;  but  in  many  there 
were  not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or  swiftly,  with 
fatal,  difficult  industry,  contrived  to  burn  them  out.  Aub- 
tria  was  once  full  of  Protestants,  but  the  hide-bound 
Flemish -Spanish  KaJser-element  presiding  over  it,  obsti- 
nately for  two  centuries,  kept  saying,  '  No ;  we,  with 
our  dull,  obstinate,  Cimburgis  under-lip,  and  lazy  eyes, 
with  our  ponderous  Austrian  depth  of  Habituality,  and 
indolence  of  Intellect,  we  prefer  steady  darkness  to  un- 
certain new  Light ! '  and  all  men  may  see  whei-e  Austria 
now  is.  Spain  still  more  ;  poor  Spain  going  about  at  this 
time,  making  its  •  pronunciamentos.' "  '*  Italy  too  had 
its  Protestants ,  but  Italy  killed  them  — managed  to  ex- 
tinguish Protestantism.  Italy  put  np  with  practical  liee 
of  all  kinds,  and,  shrugging  its  shoulders,  preferred  going 
into  Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  Italians,  in 
Btead  of  the  sacred  service  of  Fact  and  Performance,  did 
Music,  Painting,  and  the  like,  till  even  that  has  t>ecom« 
npoBsible  for  them ;  and  no  noble  nation,  sunk  from  viiv 
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fcae  to  virtili  ever  offered  such  a  spectacle  before."  "  Bat 
aharpest-cut  example  is  France,  to  which  we  constantly 
return  for  illustration.  France,  with  its  keen  intellect, 
saw  the  truth,  and  saw  the  falsity,  in  those  Protestant 
times,  and,  with  its  ardor  of  generous  impulse,  was  prone 
enough  to  adopt  the  former.  France  was  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  becoming  actually  Protestant;  but  France 
saw  good  to  massacre  Protestantism,  and  end  it  in  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572."  "  The  Genius  of  Fact 
and  Veracity  accordingly  withdrew,  was  staved  off,  got 
kept  away  for  two  hundred  years.  But  the  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons had  been  served ;  Heaven's  messenger  could  not 
stay  away  forever ;  no,  he  returned  duly,  with  accounts 
run  up,  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hour,  in 
1792 ;  and  then,  at  last,  there  had  to  be  a  '  Protestant- 
ism,' and  we  know  of  what  kind  that  was."  ^ 

Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  some  particulars 
in  the  foregoing  extract;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  the 
physical  power,  the  industry  and  thrift,  the  intelligence, 
good  government,  and  average  morality  of  the  Protes- 
tant nations,  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry. 
Since  Protestantism  involves  an  assertion  of  the  rights  ol 
the  individual  in  the  most  momentous  of  all  concerns,  we 
should  expect  that  its  effect  would  be  generally  favorable 
to  liberty.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  proper  to 
glance  at  the  political  consequences  of  the  Reformation.' 

The  first  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1517-1556)  is  marked  by  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  Neither  espoused  the  Protestant  cause , 
but  their  mutual  enmity  left  it  room  to  exist  and  to  de- 

l  Hitt.  of  Frederick  the  8ecv*d  (Harpers'  ed. ).  i.  202  seq. 
*  Heeren,  Hittorical  Treatisei,  Oxford,  1836.    The  chronologicii  f  yisioni  o( 
ffaerm  are  followed  abore. 
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relop  ite  strength.  Ncitwitlistanding  the  religious  6i\'» 
ioii,  a  Dew  eaei^  and  vitahty  were  infuaed  into  the  con- 
■tituent  parts  of  the  German  Emph-e.  The  second  pe- 
riod (1556-1603)  is  signalized  by  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
erlanda.  France,  a  kiugdom  divided  against  itself,  was 
reduced  for  a  time  to  a  subordinate  position.  Spain  and 
EoglaDd  were  now  the  contending  powerB ;  the  Protes- 
tant interest  in  Europe  being  led  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Catholic  interest  being  marshaled  under  Philip  II.  Eliz- 
abeth herself  was  jealous  of  her  prerogative  and  bad  uo 
love  for  popular  rights ;  but  the  Protestant  party  was, 
nevertheless,  identified  with  tlie  cause  of  liberty,  and  the 
Roman  CathoUc  pai-ty  with  political  absolutism.  She 
was  obliged,  for  her  own  safety,  to  give  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Scotland.  During  her 
long  reign,  in  England  itself,  under  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Pi-otestantism,  there  was  an  agitation  of  constitutional 
questions,  wMch  augured  well  for  the  future.  The  great 
Protestant  commercial  Republic  of  Holland  arose,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  sea.  In  the  third  period  (1603-1648) 
France,  under  Henry  IV.,  for  a  while  regains  its  natural 
position  in  Europe,  but  loses  it  by  his  untimely  death. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  Stuarts,  with  their 
reactionary  ecclesiasticiam  and  subserviency  to  Spain, 
sacrifices  in  great  part  her  pohtical  influence.  It  is  the  era 
of  the  Thirty  Years"  War ;  at  first  a  civil  war  of  Austria 
against  Bohemia ;  then  acquiring  wider  dimensions  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  finally,  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  contest  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
in  1621,  interesting  all  Europe.  The  restored  coopera- 
tion and  religious  sympathy  of  Austria  and  Spain,  in- 
volved peril  not  only  for  Protestantism,  but  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  which  was  now  an  object  of 
pursuit.  France,  resuming  its  position  under  the  guid-  , 
unce  of  Richeheu,  joined  hands  with  Sweden  in  lending 
inpport  to  the  German  Protestants,    Sweden,  by  the  part 
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wfaidi  it  took  in  this  great  war,  and  by  the  treaty  which 
followed  it,  acquired  a  political  standing  which  it  had  not 
before  possessed.  By  this  war,  the  northern  powers  were 
brought  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  that 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  formed  one  political  sjtiAm.^ 
The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  is  the  monument  of  this  event. 
It  established  a  balance  of  power  and  terms  of  peace  lic- 
tween  the  religious  parties  in  Germany.  During  the 
fourth  period  (1648-1702),  Louis  XIV.  appears  as  the 
champion  of  absolutism,  and  William  III.  comes  forward 
as  the  leader  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty. Under  his  auspices,  constitutional  freedom  is  finally 
established  in  England.  Prussia,  which  began  its  politi- 
cal career  at  the  Reformation,  rose  in  importance  under 
"  the  Great  Elector"  (1640-1688),  and  at  length  took 
the  place  of  Sweden,  as  the  first  of  the  northern  pow- 
ers. It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  English  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica were  planted,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
future  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Without  the  vic- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty  in  England,  and  without  the 
political  example  of  Holland,  the  North  American  Re- 
public could  not  have  arisen.  Among  the  political  effects 
of  the  Reformation,  must  be  reckoned  the  upbuilding  of 
Sweden  and  of  Prussia.  But  when  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  political  liberty,  it 
can  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Reformation  made  the 
free  Netherlands;  the  Reformation  made  free  England, 
or  was  an  essential  agent  in  this  work  ;  the  Reformation 
made  the  free  Republic  of  America.  "  The  greatest  part 
of  British  America,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  "  was  peopled 
by  men  who,  after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  acknowledged  no  other  religious  supremacy.  They 
brought  with  them  into  the  New  World  a  form  of  Chris 
Vianity,  which  I  cannot  better  describe  than  by  styhng  . 

1  Hetren,  p.  S8. 
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a  deiiiot^ratic  and  republican  religion.  This  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  estabUBbment  of  a  republic  and  a  de- 
mocracy iu  public  afEaii'3  ;  and  from  tlie  banning,  pol- 
itics and  religion  contracted  an  alliance  which  has  never 
been  dissolved." '  The  town  system  and  the  "  town 
Bpirit,"  in  which  this  sagacious  writer  recognizes  the  germ 
of  onr  political  institutions,  stood  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  control  of  the  laity  in  Church  affairs,  and  with 
the  rehgious  polity  of  the  early  colonists.  It  is  true,  as 
this  same  writer  has  remarked,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
ajstem  is  not  unfriendly  to  democracy,  in  a  certain  sense 
of  the  terra ;  in  the  sense  of  an  equality  of  condition. 
But  this  equality  of  condition  Is  the  result  of  a  common 
subjection  of  the  liigh  and  the  low  to  the  priesthood  ;  and 
it  is  attended,  therefore,  with  two  dangers :  first,  that  a 
habit  of  mind  will  be  formed,  which  is  unfavorable  to  per- 
sonal independence,  and  therefore  to  the  maintenance  of 
political  freedom ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  will  be  impelled  to  fortify  their  sway  by  an  alli- 
ance ^vith  absolutbm  in  the  State. 

In  opposition  to  the  claim  that  Protestantism  is  friendly 
to  religious  Uberty,  an  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  facts. 
It  is  said  that  the  history  of  Protestant  States  contains 
many  instances  of  rehgious  intolerance  and  persecution. 
This  must  be  conceded.  The  first  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion waa  to  augment  the  power  of  princes.  The  clergy 
Btood  in  an  altered  relation  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
were  deprived  of  u,  shield  which  had  given  them  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  against  its  encroachments.  The  old 
idea  that  there  should  be,  in  a  political  community,  sub- 
atantial  uniformity  in  the  profession  of  rehgion  and  ir 
irarship,  was  at  first  previJent,  and  has  slowly  been  abao 
dsned.  Catliolic  has  been  persecuted  by  Protestant 
among  Protestants,  Lutheran  lias  been  persecuted  by 
Calvinistt  anfl  Calvinist  by  Lutheran ;  Puritan  by  Churcly 

■erica.  I.  cb.  xvU 
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man,  and  Churchman  by  Puritan.  Penal  laws  against 
Catholics,  or  a{^ainst  the  exercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
have  existed  in  most  Protestant  countries.  Much  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  such  enactments  at  the  time  of  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  when  Roman  Catholics  were  banded 
together  in  Europe  for  the  forcible  destruction  of  the 
Pro*3stant  religion.  At  that  period,  the  Jesuit  order  in- 
stigated Catholic  rulers  in  different  countries  to  multi- 
plied acts  of  violence  against  their  Protestant  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  was  preached  that  it  is  lawful  for 
subjects  to  revolt  against  heretical  sovereigns  and  to  de- 
throne them.  Protestant  rulers  might  naturally  appre- 
hend danger  from  those  who  acknowledged  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, the  limits  of  which  were  not  defined,  but  which 
was  often  asserted  to  override  the  obligation  of  obedience 
to  the  civil  authority.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Catholic,  even  more  than  from  Protestant  countries, 
partly  on  political  grounds,  in  the  last  century,  is  not  to 
be  deemed  an  act  of  religious  persecution ;  any  more  than 
the  entire  abolition  of  that  Order  by  Clement  XIV., 
in  1773.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  not 
unfrequently,  in  times  past,  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  or  their  worship  have  been  framed  on  other  than 
political  grounds.  The  fact  that  they  acknowledge  some 
other  authority  in  religion  than  the  Bible,  or  that  their 
rites  are  considered  idolatrous,  has  been  the  real  and  the 
avowed  reason  for  enactments  of  this  character.  Let  it 
be  observed,  however,  of  these  and  other  instances  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  stain  the  annals  of  Protestant- 
ism, that  even  by  the  concession  of  its  adversaries,  they 
are  incongruous  with  its  principles  and  with  its  true  spirit. 
What  is  the  charge  commonly  made  against  Protestants? 
That,  while  claiming  liberty  for  themseives  and  a  right 
of  private  judgment,  they  have  at  times  proved  thera- 
Belves  ready  x>  deny  these  privileges  to  Catholics  and  tc 
one  another.     In  a  word,  they  are  charged  with  inconsieh 
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teney,  with  infidelity  to  their  own  theory.  The  chaij^ 
is  equivaJent  to  tho  admission  thut  the  genius  of  Protes- 
tantism  ia  adverse  to  intolerance  and  demands  liberty  ol 
conscience.  If  this  be  true,  then  we  should  expect  that 
the  force  of  logic,  aud  the  mora,!  spirit  inherent  in  the 
Protestant  system,  would  eventually  work  out  their  Int- 
imate results.  This  we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Among 
Protestant  nations  there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  respect  conscience  and  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  coersion  in  matters  of  rehgious  faith.  How  does  an 
enlightaned  Protestant  look  upon  the  records  ol  religious 
intolerance  in  the  past,  among  professed  disciples  of  tlie 
Reformation  ?  He  does  not  justify  acts  of  this  nature  ; 
he  reprobates  or  deplores  them.  He  acknowledges  that 
they  were  wrong  ;  that  deeds  of  this  kind,  if  done  now, 
would  deserve  abhorrence,  and  that  the  guilt  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  them  is  only  mitigated  by  their 
comparative  ignorance.  This  prevalent  feeling  among 
Protestants  at  the  present  day  indicates  the  true  genius 
and  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  system.  Protestants 
abjure  the  principles  on  which  the  codes  of  intolerance 
were  framed.  How  is  it  with  their  opponents  ?  It  is 
true  that  thousands  ol  Roman  Catholics  would  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  these  measures  which  the  Protes- 
tant condemns.  Their  humane  feelings  would  be  shocked 
at  a  proposition  to  revive  the  dungeon  and  the  fiigot  as 
instruments  lor  crushing  dogmatic  error  or  an  obnoxious 
ritual.  But  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Eome  do 
not  profess  any  compunction  for  the  employment  of  these 
instruments  of  coercion,  in  past  ages ;  nor  do  they  repu- 
diate the  principles  from  which  persecution  arose  and  on 
which  it  was  justified.  So  far  from  this,  one  of  the  pes- 
tilent errors  of  the  age,  which  is  thought  worthy  of  spe- 
cial denunciation  from  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  the  doctriui> 
of  liberty  of  conscience.'     The  massacre  of  St.  Barlholo- 

>  la  the  EncTcliol  LctUr  ol  Pine  IX.  (Decembsr  g,  1301),  addrtwed  tt  »11  Ito 
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mew  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  will  cease  to  be  justly 
chargeable  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  when  this  Church 
authoritatively  disavows  and  condemns  the  principle  of 
coercing  the  conscience  and  of  inflicting  penalties  upon 
what  is  judged  to  be  religious  error,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  these  and  of  a  long  catalogue  of  like  cruelties, 
K  the  true  tendency  of  Protestantism  has  evinced  it- 
self  as  friendly  to  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  Reforma- 
tion has  nevertheless  not  fostered  an  undue  license  and 
revolutionary  disorder.  The  modem  history  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  exhibits  the  gradual  and  whole- 
some growth  of  free  political  institutions.  With  compar- 
atively little  bloodshed,  English  liberty  went  through  the 
crisis  in  which  it  won  its  victory,  and  embodied  itself  in 
the  organic  law.  In  recent  times  it  is  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic lands,  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  —  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  South  American  States  —  which 
have  been  the  theatre  of  most  frequent  revolutions. 

We  turn  to  the  influence  which  the  Reformation  has 
exerted  upon  the  intellect,  or  its  relation  to  literature  and 
science.       Reference  is  frequently   made   by   polemical 

man  Catholic  bishops,  the  opinion  is  denounced  as  erroneous  and  most  pernicious, 
diat  "  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  the  nght  of  every  man ;  and  that 
liiis  right  ought,  in  every  well-governed  state,  to  be  proclaimed  and  asserted 
by  law."  The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  is  quoted,  in  which  this  opin- 
ion is  called  an  insanity — '' deliramentum."  It  is  among  the  errors  which, 
^us  IX.  declares,  are  to  be  abhorred,  shunned,  as  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence, 
"liis  figure  of  a  contagion  or  a  plague  has  always  been  used  as  a  description  of 
neresy,  and  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  treatment  of  heretics  ;  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  this  case  the  disease  was  held  to  be  guilty,  and  deserving  of  extreme 
penalties.  The  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  connected  with  the  Encyclical  (x.  78), 
condemns,  in  countries  where  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  faith,  the 
allowance  to  others  than  Catholics  to  **  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  their  owa 
worship."  The  Syllabus  (x.  79)  denounces  as  corrupting,  the  opinion  that  civil 
J^erty  should  be  granted  to  every  mode  of  worship,  and  that  there  should  b« 
fiae'^om  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  with  regard  to  religion.  The  Dublin  Jie- 
view  (Jan.  1872,  p.  2),  speaks  of  the  opposition  of  liberal  Catholics  to  what  ic 
sailed  "  persecution ;  «.  c,  the  laws  enacted  and  enforced,  for  repres'jion  of 
heresy,  during  the  ages  of  faith."  The  Review  adds.  ''  Now  it  is  und  miabU 
ihat  for  tSie  existence  of  such  laws,  the  church  is  mainly  responsible." 
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writers  on  tlie  Catholic  side  to  complaints  which  Erasmut 
uttered,  especially  in  the  last   twelve   years  ot  hia  life, 
respecting  the  dimintBhed  interest  in  literature,  which  be 
nttribnted  to  the  deleterious  agency  of   Protestantism. 
The  atatements  of  Erasmus  at  that  time,  when  hia  feel- 
ings were  embittered,  are  to  be  received  with  allowanoa. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  studieB 
in  which  Erasmus  and  the  Humanists  took  special  de- 
light, were  regarded  with  a  less  lively  interest,  and  tbat 
this  may  be  set  do^vn  as  an  effect  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment.    It  is  the  ordinary  complaint  of    men  of  lettem 
that  in  times  of  public  agitation  concerning  the  highest 
interests  of  maiikmd,  grivmmar  and  rhetoric  are  negleo- 
ted.     Even  the  true  iutereats  of  learning   in   such  eras 
may  suffer  a  temporary  loss.     In  the  old  age  of  Erasmus, 
the  minds  of  men  were  intensely  absorbed  in  religioos 
investigation  and  controversy ;  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
purely  literary  pursuits  were  for  a  while,  even  to  a  harm- 
ful degree,  eclipsed  by  other  and  more  exciting  studies. 
N     In   Spain,  Protestautisra  was  trampled   out   and   the 
Catholic  system  had  unlimited  sway.     The  golden  age 
of  Spanish  literature,  when  the  most  celebrated  authors  — 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  —  flourished,  datee 
from   tiie  middle  of   the  sixteenth   century.     This  may  j 
Beem  to  speak  well  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  which  J 
the  Spanish  people  were  subjected.     But  this,  if  it  vras  the  4 
blossoming,  was  also  the  expiring  era  of  Spanish  letters.  \ 
A  death-like  lethargy,  the  inevitable  result  of  superstition  \ 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  was  creeping  over  the  nation. 
This  decline  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  and  the  causes  whicli  j 
produced  it,  have  been  well  described  by  the  Historian  of 
Spanish  literature.     "  That  generous  and  manly  spirit," 
saya  Ticknor,  "  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to 
any  people,  was  restrained  and  stifled.    Some  departmentt 
of  literature,  such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of  ■! 
the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry,  and  elegant  didactic  prose 
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hardly  appeared  at  all;  others,  like  epic  poetry,  were 
strangely  perverted  and  misdirected ;  while  yet  others,  like 
the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical 
verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless,  from  the 
very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ;  restraints  which  in 
fact  forced  poetical  genius  into  channels  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  flowed  much  more  scantily  and  with  much 
less  luxuriant  results."  Of  the  books  published  in  this 
period,  Ticknor  adds :  they  "  bore  everywhere  marks  of 
the  subjection  to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for 
it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title-pages  and 
dedications  of  the  authors  themselves,  through  the  crowd 
of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish  the 
orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little  connected 
with  religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  sup- 
plicating pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  or  any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythol- 
og}'-,  we  are  continually  oppressed  with  painful  proofs, 
not  only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was  enslaved 
in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  become  cramped  and 
crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn."  ^  These 
eflfects  were  not  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Inquisition 
or  of  the  despotic  civil  government,  but  to  that  supersti- 
tious habit  of  the  nation,  that  unique  mingling  of  relig- 
ion and  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  king,  which  rendered 
this  whole  system  of  intellectual  tyranny  possible.  It 
was  this  perversion  of  natural  feeling  which  moved  even 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  to  exult  when  six  hundred 
thousand  industrious  and  unoffending  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  country .^  The  same  stem  censors 
who  visited  with  death  the  least  taint  of  heresy,  tolerated 
a  drama  more  immoral  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
The  willing  submission  of  the  people  to  the  yoke  of  th« 
Inquisition  extinguished  the  last  remaining  sparks  of  inde 
pendence  and  of  intellectual  freedom.  As  we  approach 
fche  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  the  Inquisi 

1  BUtory  of  Spanish  Literature,  I  47(1.  >  Ibid.,  p  467. 
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tion  and  the  despotism  Beem  to  be  everywliere  pr« 
and  to  have  cast  their  blight  over  everytliing."  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Italian  people  had  been  of  such  a 
character,  that  a  degradatioo  like  that  which  befell  Spain, 
could  not  happen  to  Italy,  Yet,  from  the  middle  of  the 
Hixteenth  century,  literature  declined,  and  the  intellectual 
vigor  of  the  nation  appeared  to  waste  away.*  The  de- 
struction of  republican  liberty  and  the  dreadful  calami- 
tiee  under  which  the  ccantry  had  suffered  during  the  half 
century  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  are 
partly  j-esponsible  for  thia  result.  The  Spanish  dominion, 
whiih  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
was  fatal  to  all  free  and  manly  exertion.  But  the 
Church,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
contributed  directly  to  the  repression  of  that  mental  ac- 
tivity and  power,  which  had  made  Italy  the  pioneer  for 
other  nations  in  the  path  of  culture  and  learning.  In 
this  long  period,  extending  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, only  one  great  name  —  that  of  Tasao,  who  pub- 
lished his  principal  work  in  1581  —  appears;  and  Tasso 
is  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  Ai-t  revived,  for  a  time, 
in  tlie  school  of  the  Caracci ;  but  Art,  too,  had  passed  its 
meridian,  and  its  glory  was  departing.  The  writers  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century  are  called  by  the  Italians  the 
"  Seicentisti,"  a  term  which  carries  with  it  an  association 
of  inferioritj'.  In  tliis  period  there  abounded  what  the  Ital- 
ians aptly  name  dilettantism ;  an  indication  that  a  litera- 
ture  has  entered  into  the  period  of  decay.  The  zeal  for 
claasical  learning  had  grown  cold.  The  little  regard  felt 
even  for  perfection  of  literary  form  is  illustrated  by 
such  a  work  —  which  was  one  of  the  principal  historical 
productions  of  the  time  —  sa  the  Annals  of  Baronius. 
Yet  in  two  directions  signs  of  a  fresh  intellectual  energy 

'  Bittorj/  0/  SpanUti  LUiralurt.  Hi.  HUB. 

■  SlBmandi,  Sin.  del  RfpnH.  JIal.,  ztL  31T  acq.  Bitt.  0/  LU.  im  BvOkt* 
Emnipt,  i.  cb.  ITJ. 

■  Banks,  BiMitry  of  Iht  Pvpf,  l  4». 
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iippeared.  A  class  of  philosophers  arose,  who  renouQced 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  plunged  into  bold  specula- 
tions upon  the  nature  of  the  universe.  This  tendency 
was  checked  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Giordano 
Bruno  was  carried  to  Rome  and  burned  at  the  stake,  in 
1600.  There  was,  however,  a  curiosity  for  physical  re- 
search, which  kept  within  sober  limits,  and  promised  the 
best  fi  aits  to  science.  But  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Inqui- 
fidtion  was  laid  upon  these  attractive  studies.  The  perse- 
cution of  Galileo  did  not  crush  them  ;  they  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  the  chief  province  in  which  the  Italian 
mind  was  distinguished  ;  but  that  event  checked  and  dis- 
couraged them.  GaUleo,  a  man  of  genius,  whose  emi- 
nence as  a  discoverer  in  science  had  been  well  earned,  was 
directed  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  through  Cai-dinal 
Bellarmine,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion 
round  the  sun,  to  teach  it  no  more,  and  to  write  no  more 
on  the  subject.^  At  the  same  time,  the  Congregation  of 
the  Liquisition  declared  this  opinion  to  be  heretical.  Co- 
pernicus was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  had  dedicated  his 
book  to  Paul  III. ;  but  orthodoxy  had  now  grown  more 
timid  and  jealous  of  scientific  researches.  For  fifteen 
years  Galileo  abstained  from  publishing  anything  further 
on  the  subject ;  but  in  1632  he  put  forth  his  Dialogues 
relative  to  the  two  cosmical  systems  of  Ptolemaeus  and 
Copernicus;  having  previously  taken  the  precaution  to 
submit  it  to  ecclesiastical  censorship  at  Rome  and  at  Flor- 
ence. This  publication,  notwithstanding  the  former  in- 
junction laid  upon  him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  subse- 
quent troubles.  The  old  philosopher  was  obliged  to  repaif 
to  Rome  and  answer  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 

1  A.  Von  Beumont,  Beitrdge  z.  itah  Geschidttef  i.  303-425  {GalUeiu.  Rom.), 
Von  Beomont  ia  a  learned  Catholic  scholar.  See,  also,  The  Private  Life  oj 
GcUUeo  (London,  1870).  The  prohibition  of  Paul  V.  was:  "Ut  opinionem, 
food  8ol  sit  centrum  mundi  et  immobilia^  et  terra  moveatur,  omnino  relinqaati 
lec  earn  d3  cetero  quovis  modo  teneat,  dooea^  antdefendat  yerbo  aat  scr^tia  " 
Von  Reiunont,  p.  317. 
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ntiim.     Pope  Urban  VIII.  msisted  that  the  obnoxiootl 
opinion  must  be  forbidden,  as  contrary  to  the  Scripture*.^] 
The  explanations  of  Galileo,  that  he  did  not  intend 
violate  the  former  prohibition,  and  that  lie  had  preaeutedl 
the  Copemican  doctrine  only  as  an  hypothesis,  were  o 
no  avail.     He  waa  required  to  abjure  this  doctrine  on  litf  1 
knees,  as  false,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  duTiM 
ing  the  Pope's  pleasure.     Altliough  he  was  not  shut  u^; 
in  a  cell,  but  was  permitted  to  reside  with  friends,  and  ii 
liis  own  villa,  he  was  still  subjected  to  uncomfortable  andifl 
humiliating  restrictions,  and  to  the  repeated  exerdse  at  I 
an   annoying  surveillance.      His  aged   limbs   were   not  I 
stretched  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  was  a  moral  torture.  J 
in  being  forced  to  deny  what  ho  believed  to  be  the  truth,.! 
Of  the  deep  distress  which  this  inexorable  demand  o 
atoned  him  we  have  ample  proof.  ^     It  is  true  that  per* " 
sonal  enmities  —  the  hatred  of  Gahleo's  scientific  enemies, 
the  feeling  of  the  Barberiai  towards  the  Media — had 
an  agency  in  the  proceedings  i^ainat  Galileo,  and  that 
the  Pope  imagined  himself  to  be  covertly  ridiculed  in  the 
condemned  Dialogue  ;  but  these  hostile  Induencea  would 
have  been  powerless,  had  not  a  ptevaihng  spirit  of  intol- 
erance been  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  persecution.  Mudh  • 
is  said,  by  a  class  of  writers,  of  the  "imprudence"  ol  J 
Galileo   in   attempting   to  harmonize  his  doctrine  witiTil 
Scripture,  and  in  entering  at  all  into  the  province  of  exe^l 
gesia.     But  the  most  that  he  did  in  this  way,  was  to  af*  I 
firm  that  the  Bible  accommodates  its  language  to  comm(»J 
notions  and  does  not  aim  to  teach  scientific  truth  ;  an^V 
his  explanations  of  Biblical  passages  were,  as  tlie  Inqu^] 
lition,  in  the  Act  of  Condemnation,  testifies,  in  answer  to  I 
objections  alleged  against  hia  theory.^     He  must  not  sug. 

I  Van  ReumoDt,  p.  3B0. 

>  Yon  Reumont,  p.  393.  Whowsll  entirely  em  tp  what  he  sayi  ct  [h«  mool 
rf  Oatileo  —  ait  If  Ibeiu  events  went  not  fell  bj  tiim  to  tw  aerians.  TTufurycf 
tt<  Ttidtietivt  Batnm,  l  303  *eq. 

■  "  And  ttit,  to  the  obJMlioni  put  forth  to  thcc  at  vaiiooa  times,  based  tm   j 
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g«8t  a  diQurent  interpretation  of  the  Scriptiual  pasaagea 
by  i^liloli  his  advorsariea  were  permitted  to  confute  hia 
opinioii  I  The  crime  of  hia  persecutors  is  not  extenuated, 
but  aggravated,  if  their  accusation  is  reduced  to  thia 
trivial  cliai^e  of  imprudence. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Refoi-mation  failed, 
France  was  the  only  one  in  wLich  literature  was  not 
blighted.  In  France,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  con- 
sidered the  Augustan  age  of  letters.  Three  elements  en- 
tered into  the  creation  of  this  brilliant  era  — the  monarchy, 
antiquity,  and  religion,'  The  splendor  of  the  throne,  the 
pride  awakened  by  the  eonqueate  of  the  King  and  by  the 
apparent  power  of  France,  kindled  the  intellect  of  the 
nation.^  The  monarch  was  the  sun,  and  the  train  of  au- 
fchora  were  as  planets  moving  about  liim,  and  basking  in 
hia  rays.  Moreover,  the  classical  tone  of  the  Renaissance 
had  survived  in  full  power.  Most  of  the  litei'ai-y  men 
looked  to  antiquity  for  their  models  and  rules  of  composi- 
tion. With  the  poets  and  critics,  the  unities  of  the  ancient 
drama  were  laws  to  be  sacredly  observed.  If  we  look  at  the 
religious  element,  we  see  the  deep  traces  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Janaenist  school,  from  which  emanated  the  Provin- 
cial Letters  of  Pascal,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the  finest 
specimen  of  French  prose  in  this  whole  period.  The  great 
figure  in  the  religious  world  is  Bossuet,  the  champion 
of  Gallican  against  ultramontane  CathoUcism,  and  the 
author  of  the  most  liberal  and  the  least  obnoxious  expo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  creed.  The  comparative  freedom 
tnd  dnwn  trma  HnJy  Scripture,  thoo  didnt  answer,  commenling  upOD  >ad  ex- 
plaining the  «aid  Suripturs  after  tliy  own  fiithion."  Lift,  p.  300.  The  letter 
of  GAlileo  toCoalelli  {^yi.  p.  T4)  expounds  in  ■  very  eeneible  way  his  ideaot 
the  leiaticn  o(  the  Bible  lo  icience.  lie  gave  great  oSenu  by  '  passage  in 
another  letter  in  whicb  be  aaid  that  he  had  tieaid  an  einineul  eccleBiastlc  —  Cai^ 
diiL^  Bonniua  waa  the  person  meant  —  isj  'Jint  the  Holy  Ghoat  had  deslgii«d 
lo  ihow  03  taw  to  get  to  heaven,  not  how  heaven  moves.  Ton  RenntODt,  p. 
Bat  the  Mhtanca  of  the  Inqnisitloit  condemns  the  Copemicnn  doclriD  i  oa 
''lalie  and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scr.plares." 

1  Titlemaln,  Lit.  nu  Dia-ttuitiimt  Biedr,  i.  a. 

«  Hiaard,  Bitl.  dt  la  Lit.  Franj.,  i.  ch.  vii.  at.J  p  130. 
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uf  thought  that  remained  in  Franco  was  an  essential 
dition  of  its  literary  activity.  In  the  last  days  of 
XIV.,  literatm-e  declined.  As  we  pass  beyond  his  reign, 
we  enter  the  era  in  which  a  sceptical  philosophy  prevailed, 
and  in  which  literature  was  divorced  not  only  from  the 
Church,  but  also  from  faith  in  Uie  Christian  Revelation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  after  the  Reformation,  upon  science  and  culture, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  systematic  censorship 
of  books,  which  that  Church  established,  and  the  literary 
and  educational  influence  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  In 
1546,  Charles  V.  obtained  from  the  theological  faculty  ot 
Lonvain  a  catalogue  of  publications  which  the  people 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  reading ;  his  design  being  to 
stop  the  progress  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  His  ex- 
ample  was  followed  by  Paul  IV.,  who  published,  in  1559, 
a  list  of  the  same  kind,  with  a  denunciation  of  penalties 
agaiust  all  who  should  disregard  its  rigid  prohibitions. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  was 
issued  by  the  authority  of  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  another 
Prohibitory  Index,  which  has  since  been  frequently  pub- 
lished with  successive  enlai^ements.  "The  Prohibitory 
Indexes  proscribe  authors  or  entire  works,  without  reser- 
vation ;  the  Espurgatory  Indexes,  whether  united  with 
these  or  not,  specify  passages  to  be  expunged  or  altered. 
The  Index  of  1564  contained  ten  stringent  rules  respect- 
ing forbidden  books,  and  the  inspection  of  printing-offices 
and  book-shops ;  to  which,  on  various  occasions,  other 
regulations  have  been  added. 

The  long  Prohibitory  Catali^ue,  although  it  comprises 
many  of  the  principal  works  in  history,  general  literature, 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  theology  and  morals,  which 
have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  conveys  no  ade- 
ijuate  idea  of  the  power  of  such  a  tyrannical  snper- 
rision   in   the   countries  where  it  was  carried  out  with 
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rigor,  to  fetter  the  intellect  and  to  paralyze  its  enei-gies.^ 
Milton  introduces  into  the  "  Areopagitica,"  a  reminis- 
cense  of  his  intercourse  with  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
who  "  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into 
which  learning  amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was 
it  which  had  damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that 
nothing  had  there  been  written  now,  these  many  years, 
but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and 
visited  the  famous  Galileo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought."  ^ 

Violations  of  the  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press 
are  not  exclusively  the  sins  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
Protestant  countries,  after  the  Reformation,  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  printing  and  circulation  of  books,  devolved  on 
the  State.  A  teksing  and  meddlesome  censorship,  and 
sometimes  a  severe  penal  code,  were  established  by  vari- 
ous governments.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
printers  and  booksellers  were  restricted  by  rigorous  en- 
actments, and  the  importation  of  books  was  regulated  by 
proclamations  from  the  Council.  •The  law  inflicted  penal- 
ties on  the  sale,  or  even  the  possession,  of  learned  works 
of   Catholic  theology.      In  some  cases,   libraries  were 

I  On  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum  (1870),  are  the  names  of  such  historiani 
as  Hallam,  Burnet,  Humei  Gibbon,  Mosheim,  Sismondi,  Bayle,  Prideaux, 
Botta,  Sarpi,  Ranke;  of  such  philosophical  writers  as  Malebranche,  Spinoza, 
Kant,  Locke,  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Whately,  Cousin ;  of  publicists  like  MontcS" 
quieu  and  Grotius ;  of  eminent  poets,  as  Ariosto  and  Milton.  The  writings  of 
the  Reformers,  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible,  all  Protestant  catecliisms,  creeda, 
oublications  of  synodal  acts,  of  conferences  and  of  disputations,  liturgies ;  also 
dictionaries  and  lexicons  —  like  the  lexicon  of  Stephanus  —  unless  they  hay* 
been  previously  purged  of  heretical  passages,  are  prohibited  en  mtuae, 

'  It  was  his  own  visit  to  Galileo  at  Arcetri  that  suggested  to  Milton  t^  e  com' 
QAiison  of  the  shield  of  Lucifer  to 

"  the  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^ 

Or  in  Yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 

Rivers  or  mountait^,  in  her  STotty  globe." 
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doctrines,  were  seized.  Wbitgift  caused  the  pensil  rules 
on  this  whole  subject  to  be  sharpened,  and  exercised 
Tigilanee  in  enforchig  them.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Laud  at  his  impeachment,  in  1644,  was,  that  he  bad  sup- 
jiressed  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  other  booits  in  which 
popery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impeach  - 
mcnt  coupled  with  this  chaise  the  accusation  that  he  had 
permitted  to  be  introduced  and  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 
minian  and  Roman  Catholic  Qpininna  were  countenanced. ^ 
It  was  not  his  suppression  of  books,  but  of  a  particular 
class  of  hooks,  which  constituted  his  offense.  In  the  same 
year,  Milton  dedicated  to  Parhament  liia  ringing  speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  the  "  Areopag^t- 
ica,"  wliich  he  fitly  prefaced  by  lines  from  Euripides, 
begmning :  — 

"  Tbis  is  Cms  liberty,  ivb«n  frucboni  men, 
Having  to  advise  ihu  public,  mn^  speak  free, 
Wluch  ha  who  can,  and  will,  aeseireB  high  prtise."  ' 

But  even  Milton,  it  may  be  observed  here,  did  not  carry 
hia  doctrine  of  liberty  ot  conscience  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  to  favor  the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  cere- 
monies of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which,  as  being 
tdohttrous,  he  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parliament, 
m  the  Puritan  period,  passed  severe  ordinances  and  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  printing.*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

1  Heal,  BiHori)  oftht  Purilaia,  ii.  516  eeq. 

3  One  ol  MiltOD'B  argrimeaU  a  thai  "  ths  Inhctian,  which  is  from  buoka  ol 
inntTDVersy  in  letifpOQ,"  ia  mnre  dau{^roiu  to  tha  learned  than  to  Ihv  ignonnt; 
and  he  refers  to  the  acnte  Aniiiiiius,  who  "  was  perverted  "  by  rending  "  a 
nameleu  diBCOBnte,  wrilten  at  DaUt."  It  is  curioaa  that  Mlltnn,  us  hix  ireatiM 
on  Chritlian  Doctriat  pniTBB,  hioiulf  became  nn  Arniiniau,  and  an  AHao  be. 
Kdea.  When  he  publiahed  "  Psradiae  Loal,"  in  IGGT,  he  had  some  difficult  ii 
piDcnring  a  licenae  ;  partly  on  acconDt  of  tlie  illuilration,  in  the  Bret  U^k,  of 


Ferplexea  moaarchg." 
is  Traet,  O/True  RtUffi.m,  B 
CoM.  Sitorg  of  EKgland,  ii 


"  with  fear  of  change 

reiy,  Sdiim.  TvUraliun,  tie.  (11171). 
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Beared  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enactments,  and 
the  Licensing  Act  placed  all  printing  under  the  control 
of  the  government.  Under  the  judges  Scroggs  and  Jef- 
fries, there  was  a  cruel  enforcement  of  the  hateful  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution, 
when  Parliament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  measure, 
that  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  of 
England.  There  might  be  continued  persecution,  through 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  hbel ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  aboUtion  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  publication  of  printed  matter.  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a  practical  assertion  of 
this  hberty.  Thus  it  appears  that  under  Protestant  in- 
stitutions, although  the  freedom  of  discussion  and  of  the 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  framed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  as  from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint. 
That  the  genius  of  Protestantism  requires  this  liberty,  is 
now  almost  imiversally  conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  CathoUc  countries  fell  very  much  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  there  is  in- 
eluded  a  long  list  of  men  who  are  distinguished  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  anti- 
quarian research  —  departments  standing  in  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they 
have  won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  Society  has  pro- 
duced acute  writers  in  casuistry  and  polemical  theology  , 
such  men  as  Suarez  and  Bellarmine.  But  it  has  accom- 
pUshed  little  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, which  require  the  genial  atmosphere  of  fi'eedom : 
and  the  effect  of  its  traiiLng,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  to 
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itimulate  and  fructify  the  mind,  and  to  put  it  ou  the  patli 
of  original  activity  aud  production, 

In  all  Protestant  lands,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
Bible  in  tlie  vernacular  tongues,  Ikas  pi-oved  an  instiiiment 
of  culture  of  inestimable  value.  Apart  from  its  direct 
religious  influuuce,  tbe  Bible  baa  caiTied  into  the  houae- 
iiolda,  even  of  the  hunibleat  classes,  a  moat  effective  means 
of  mental  stimulation  aud  iuatruction.  By  its  history; 
poetry,  etliica,  theology,  it  has  expanded  the  intellect  of 
common  men,  and  roused  them  to  reflection  on  themes 
of  the  highest  moment.  The  scene  which  Burns  depicts 
in  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  suggeats  not  only  the 
religious  power  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  but 
also  its  elevating  and  inspiring  influence  within  the  entii'e 
sphere  of  mental  action.  The  Church  of  Rome  haa 
never,  by  a  general  prohibition,  intertlicted  the  use  of  the 
Bible  tu  the  laity ;  but  it  has  done  httle  to  pi-omut<;  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ten  Rules  relatmg  to  the  ceusorahip 
of  books,  which  emanated  from  the  Council  of  Ti-ent,  im- 
pose severe  restrictions  upon  the  circulatiou  and  readinf; 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages.  "Inas- 
much," they  say,  "  as  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that 
if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be 
indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of 
men  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it ;  it  is, 
on  this  point,  refeiTcd  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  or 
aujui^tora,  who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  prieat  or  con- 
fessor, permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  by  Cathohc  authors,  to  those  persons 
whose  faith  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be  augmented, 
and  not  injnred  by  it ;  and  thia  permiaaion  they  must 
have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the  presump* 
ticn  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  written  permisuon 
he  9hall  not  receive  absolution  until  be  have  first  d»- 
liveicd  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary,  Booksellera,  how 
ever,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  Bibles  in  tbt 
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rulgar  tongue,  to  persons  not  having  such  permisaion, 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
bishop  to  some  pious  use ;  and  be  subjected  to  such 
other  penalties  as  the  bishop  shall  judge  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  offense.  But  regulars  shall  nei- 
ther read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without  a  special 
license  from  their  superiors."  ^  This  rule  fairly  indicates 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  since  the  Tridentine 
Council.  This  policy  had  its  origin  after  the  movements 
of  the  laity,  in  Romanic  countries,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  when  the  Waldenses  and 
other  sects  resorted  to  the  Bible,  and  encouraged  the 
reading  of  it.  In  England  the  opposition  to  Wickliffe 
had  a  similar  effect  in  leading  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  discountenance  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  The  Jansenists,  Amauld  and  his  asso- 
ciates, advocated  a  more  free  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  laity ;  but  they  were  combated  on  this  point,  as  on 
other  peculiarities  of  their  system.  Even  in  recent  times 
fulminations  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  Vatican 
against  Bible  societies ;  and  this  hostility  is  not  only 
directed  against  translations  made  by  Protestants,  but 
against  the  unrestricted  circulation  of  any  veraions  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  Back  of  all  these  rules  and  pro- 
hibitions, however,  there  is  another  formidable  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  among 
Roman  Catholic  laymen.  It  arises  from  the  doctrine  that 
they  are  incapable  of  interpretmg  it.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  carried. 
The  Fathers  were  not  opposed  to  the  leading  of  them  by 
the  people.  Even  as  late  as  Gregory  I.  they  recommend  it. 
But  the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disuse  in  consequence 
if  the  prevalent  belief  that  laymen  are  incompetent  to  un* 

1  App.  i.  ad  Concil.  Trid   De  Ubr%$  jnrohib.  Beg.  iv.    The  rules  are  tnuB 
Ated  bj  Mendham,  Th€  Literary  Pclicf  ofiht  Church  ^fItom%^  p.  83  leq 
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detBtand  it  —  incapable  of  deciphering  its  meaning  foi 
tbemHelves.  Protestant  teacbere,  on  the  contrary,  bara 
declared  that  the  Bible  is  intelligible  to  plain  men,  and 
have  uuiTei'sally  inculcated  upon  all  the  obligat-.on  tc 
read  it  habitually.  The  English  version  and  the  translit- 
tiin  of  Luther  have  entered  into  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nations  to  which  they  severally  belong,  with  an  ex- 
citing and  transforming  onei^,  tbc  wholesome  effect  and 
full  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  To  say 
nothing  of  a  strictly  religious  influence,  if  we  could  sub- 
tract from  the  German  mind  the  effect,  regarded  only 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  of  Luther's  Bible,  and 
do  the  same  in  the  case  of  our  version  in  its  relation  to  tho 
Engliah-apeaking  race,  how  incalculable  would  be  the  loss ! 
The  effect  of  the  Keformation  upon  literature  in  Eng- 
land is  generally  understood.  The  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
era  of  Spenser  and  Raleigh,  of  Bitcon  and  Shakespeare, 
was  the  period  in  which  the  ferment  caused  by  the  Ref- 
ormation was  at  its  height,  and  when  Protestantiara 
establislied  its  supremacy  over  the  English  mind.  That 
Protestantism  was  a  life-giving  element  in  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  eminent  authors  of  that  and  of  the  follow- 
ing ages  drew  their  inspiration,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt.  We  have  only  to  ima^e  that  the  reign  of  Mary 
and  her  religious  system  bad  continued  through  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  shall  appreciate  the  indispensable 
part  which  Protestantism  took  in  the  creation  of  that 
great  literary  epoch.  The  great  writers  of  the  EUiza- 
tethan  period  have  been  called  "  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
bot  men  of  the  Reformation."'  A  brilliant  French  au- 
thor has  even  grouped  them  together  midcr  the  title  of 
the  "  Pagan  Renaisaimce."  '  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
derived  their  materials  largely  from  the  poets  and  novel- 
.Bta  of  Italy  ;  that  the  influence  of  the  ItaJian  culture  ii 
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manilast  in  their  works.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
classification  just  mentioned  is  not  so  incorrect.  Mora- 
Dver,  the  English  writers  of  this  grand  era  were  true  to 
themselves ;  they  are  marked  by  a  fresh  vigor  and  genu- 
ine naturalness.  At  the  same  time,  their  veneration  for 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  their  profound,  unaflfccted 
faith,  are  equally  conspicuous ;  and  by  this  quality  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  school  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  same  French  critic  to  whom  we 
lave  referred,  adverts,  in  another  passage,  to  the  constant 
influence  of  "  the  grave  and  grand  idea  "  of  religion,  and 
adds :  "  In  the  greatest  prose  writers,  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Raleigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  veneration, 
a  settled  belief  in  the  obscure  beyond ;  in  short,  faith  and 
prayer.  Several  prayers  written  by  Bacon  are  amongst 
the  finest  known  ;  and  the  courtier  Raleigh,  whilst  writ- 
ing of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  how  the  barbarous  nations 
had  destroyed  this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire, 
ended  his  book  with  the  ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuet."  ^ 
It  is  not  more  true  that  Shakespeare  rises  above  all  the 
narrow  confines  of  sect,  than  that  his  dramas  reveal  a 
deep  faith  in  a  supernatural  order,  and  are  pervaded  with 
the  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
boldness  and  independence  of  the  EUzabethan  writers, 
their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  their 
solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart  from  all  asceticism  and 
superstition,  are  among  the  eflfects  of  the  Reformation.^ 
This  is  equally  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of 
the  greatest  of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the  im- 
pulse which  Protestantism  gave  to  the  English  mind,  and 
the  intellectual  ferment  which  was  engendered  by  it,  will 
account  for  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  Elizabethan 
times. 

^  i.  378.  The  pasMige  of  Raleigh  is  the  ■postrjphfi  beginning:  "O,  elo- 
quent, just,  and  mightie  Death!  " 

*  A  jost  view  of  this  matter  is  preiented  by  Haclitt,  Ledures  on  the  DramMk 
6k.  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  (lect.  i.)f  whare  the  iiflaence  of  the  Refonnatioi 

eloquently  traced. 
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The  Reformation  in  Germany  transferred  literary  ao 
dvity  from  the  South  to  the  North.'  Since  that  tim^ 
the  hterary  achievementa  on  the  Csitholic  side  have  been, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Protestant*,  insignificant. 
A  learned  Catholic  scholar  has  stated  the  difficulty  which 
he  experienced  in  finding  Catholic  names  worthy  of  note, 
when  he  undertook  the  task  of  describing  the  state  of 
ing  in  GermaJiy  in  the  period  after  the  Reformation.' 
He  attributes  this  intellectual  dearth  to  the  methods  of 
education  adopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  so  exten- 
sive a  control  over  the  instruction  of  the  young.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  theological  controversy  and  tlie  des- 
olating effects  of  war  prevented  Germany  from  emulating 
England  in  the  path  of  science  and  literature.  But  the 
eighteenth  century  opens  with  the  illustrious  name  of 
Leibnitz  ;  and  from  that  time,  especially  from  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  the  acliicvements  of  the  German 
mind  in  all  branches  of  human  Itnowledge  have  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern.  Germany 
has  earned  tlie  distinction  of  being  tlie  land  of  scholars. 
It  appears  that  in  England,  immediately  after  the  Refor- 
mation, the  cause  of  learning  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  schools  by  the  confiscations  of  Hemy 
VIII.,  and  by  the  rapaaty  of  his  courtiers  and  those  of 
Edward.^  The  attention  given  to  theological  disputes  in 
the  Universities  tended  for  a  while  to  the  same  resull. 
In  Germany,  most  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  devoted 
Humanists.  In  tlie  ferment  excited  at  first  by  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reform,  there  was  danger  that  science  and  edu- 
cation would  be  neglected ;  and  of  this  danger  Melanc- 
ihoo  was  painfully  sensible.*  He  made  schools  an  object 
1  GerviDoa,  Oich.  d.  pottitch.  Ifatimal-Lit.,Th.  iii.  90. 

*  DiHliiiger,  Vortrdgt,  «a.  (Munich,  1ST9). 

■  Warton,  niUory  of  Engtiih  Poetry,  I.  §  xizvi-;  Aroold,  SdiooU  and  I7M> 
nrtilia,  bU.,  p.  1B3. 

*  Tha  «axie^  of  Melmcthon  on  this  jubjecl,  ■  few  ytm  iJter  the  Luthem 
BDmuenl  commsiiccd,  and  the  efforts  ia  bchnit  oF  education  to  which  ha  wb 
rtfompUd,  (re  detcribed  by  Galle,  Charahtfrudk  ifelamctlumt,  p.  119. 
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of  earnest  care.  For  his  services  in  this  direction  he  has 
worn  since  the  honorable  title  of  "Preceptor  of  Ger- 
many." 

In  no  Protestant  countries  was  the  particular  effect  of 
the  Reformation  which  we  are  now  considering,  more 
striking,  than  in  Holland  and  in  Scotland.  Holland,  iis 
it  emerged  victorious  fiom  its  struggle  with  Spain,  be- 
came everjrwhere  famous  for  the  number  and  erudition 
of  its  scholars,  and  for  the  universal  intelligence  of  its 
people.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Leyden,  which  owed  its  University  to  the  victory  which 
it  gained  over  its  besiegers  in  1574,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned seat  of  learning  in  Western  Europe.  Two  thou- 
sand pupils  resorted  to  it  at  one  time,  and  scholars  like 
Scaliger  were  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  its  teachers.  In 
the  valor  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  culture,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diminutive  size  of  its  territory,  Holland  re- 
sembled the  Greece  of  ancient  times.  Even  more  con- 
spicuous is  the  intellectual  influence  of  Protestantism 
upon  Scotland.  Holland  was  not  wanting  in  intellectual 
activity  before  the  Reformation ;  but  Scotland  owes  al- 
most everything  to  the  religious  reform.  Before,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vile dependence  on  the  nobles.  The  preaching  of  Knox 
struck  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  commons. 
When  the  nobles  faltered,  or  consulted  expediency  or 
selfish  interest,  it  was  found  that  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  could  not  be  managed,  but  were  steadfast  in  de- 
fense of  their  liberty  and  religion.^  The  freedom  of 
Scotland,  its  general  intelligence,  and  the  literary  emi« 
nence  which  a  great  array  of  distinguished  names  in 
science  and  letters  have  given  it,  are  the  result  of  the 

1  This  effect  of  the  Reformation  is  well  set  forth  hj  Mr.  Froade,  Short  StudUt 
Ml  Great  SvbjtcU^  p.  128  (The  InfloTTice  ^f  the  Reformation  on  the  Soottiih 
CTharacter). 
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Reformation,  The  rainds  of  men  were  qukkened  And 
invigorated  by  the  tlisciisaion  of  religtoiia  queationa.  An 
atmoepliere  was  created  in  which  the  fruita  of  genina  and 
learning  have  appeared  in  abimdance. 

The  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  Reformation  ia  manifest  in 
its  influence  on  philosopliy-  The  Scholastic  theoli^  and 
Btt.i-s  were  intertwimjil  with  the  system  of  Aristotle. 
The  Bubversion  of  his  supremacy,  as  he  was  interpreted 
and  as  his  method  was  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  in- 
volved the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  which  they  had 
constructed  by  his  aid,  and  was  an  indispensable  means 
to  this  end.  This  philosophical  revolution  was  begun  by 
the  Humanists,  and  consummated  at  the  Ruformation. 
By  the  indirect  effect  of  Prote-atantlam,  there  arose 
another  philosophical  method,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
the  modern  schools  of  metaphysics  rest. 

The  path  was  broken  for  the  assault  upon  the  Scholaa- 
tic  Aristotle,  by  the  pure  Aristotelians,  as  they  were 
uilled ;  those  Italian  Humanists  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  set  up  the  ideas  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  from  the  original  teit  of  the  Stagirite, 
agmnst  the  Scholastic  interpretations  of  him.  The  rise 
of  a  school  of  Platonists  was  not  without  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Reformers  directly  assaulted 
the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  far  an  they 
were  embodied  in  the  Pelagian  tlieology,  and  likewise 
hie  dialectical  method  as  underlying  the  endless  subtletiea 
ind  bewildering  casuistry  o£  the  mediieval  systems.  It 
la  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Luther  waa  abso- 
lutely hostile  to  philosophy.  Hia  declamation  against 
Aristotle  is  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  and  is  qualified 
by  other  expressions  of  a  different  tenor.'     Melancthon 

•■  "I  would  wilEin^y,"  he  wid,  "kitep  Ariilotla's  books  oa  lojfic,  rhetorfe, 
4Dd  poetien,  or  have  (liem  sbridgcd,  for  they  c«n  be  read  with  profit,  and  eier 
dm  j-oong  people  in  ppenking  «nd  pMachltig'  wpM;  but  tba  wimmcnw  ttii 
■nlnute  divliiona  hid  better  lie  left  off,"  At  An  ctaiitL  Add.  (18i0.>  ¥if 
.tbec  pBSBBKee  [roni  Lulbvr,  o<  a  lika  tenor,  im  Gisseler.  I.  iL  a  (  IS  n.  b. 
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was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  and  thorough  training  for  ministers,  and  of  build- 
ing up  the  study  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  classical  lit- 
erature in  the  German  schools.  Accordingly  he  prepared 
text-books  on  the  basis  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  which 
long  held  their  place.  Among  the  Protestant  theologians, 
Aristotle,  in  the  shape  in  which  he  was  now  studied,  re- 
gained his  authority ;  so  that  when  Peter  Ramus  attacked 
his  logical  system  and  endeavored  to  supplant  it,  the  new 
scheme  was  considered  by  many,  among  whom  was  Beza, 
a  dangerous  innovation. 

The  ground  which  had  been  held  by  Aristotle  could 
not  be  left  unoccupied.  Philosophy  must  be  recon- 
structed. Yet  a  new  system  would  have  to  fight  its 
way  to  acceptance ;  for  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the 
attacks  of  the  Humanists  and  of  the  Reformers,  still 
maintained  his  hold  in  the  Catholic  imiversities  —  in 
Paris,  for  example,  and  in  the  universities  of  Italy  ;  and 
was  -defended  as  the  prop  of  orthodox  theology.  The 
two  renovators  of  philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes. 
The  systems  of  both  are  indirectly  the  product  of  the 
Reformation.  Bacon  is  not  the  originator  of  a  new 
method,  much  less  of  a  new  metaphysic ;  but  in  his  vig- 
orous assault  upon  the  scientific  procedure  of  the  School- 
men, which  was  identified  with  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
and  in  his  weighty  appeal  against  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion in  physical  study,  and  in  behalf  of  independent 
investigation  by  the  inductive  process,  he  harmonized 
with  the  spirit  and  evinced  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  more  properly  con- 
nected with  the  new  method  which  characterizes  modem, 
as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  philosophy.^  In  the 
scholastic  period,  philosophy  was  subservient  to  theology. 
Philosophy  had  its  task  set ;  it  must  assume  the  truth  of 

^  Bouillier,  ffitt.  de  la  PhUoiopkU  Cartdnenne  (2  vols.  1854);  BaUIet,  La  Fit 
ae  DeteartM  (3  vols.  1891):  Ritter,  (3feA.  d.  chriiil.  ISU.,  yi!.  1  seq. 
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a  great  body  of  propositions,  and,  as  far  aa  it  was  alile^ 
vindicate  them  on  rational  grounds.     As  a  consequence, .  i 
philosophy  and  theology  were  mingled  togetlier,  in  a  way  | 
prejudicial  to  each.     The  method  with  which  the  n 
of  Des  Cartes  is  linked  ia  utterly  dissimilar;   first,  m:j 
separating   philosophy,  as   a  distinct   department,  £roai''1 
theology ;  secondly,  in  casting  out  all  assumptions,  all  1 
propositions  borrowed  from  other  sources,  all  authority,  [ 
and  in  starting  with  the  mind's  own  primitiTe  intuitiona,  *J 
on  the  foundation  of  wljicb,  with  tlie  aid  of  logic,  the 
whole  superstructure  is  reared.     The  simple  thesis,  "I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  found,  it  may  be,  in  Augustine  ; 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  him  ;  but  the  orig- 
inality of  Des  Cartes  lies  in  his  rejection  of  all  estraneoiu   , 
and  incongruous  matter,  and  in  his  placing  this  brief  hot 
pregnant  affirmation  in  the  forefront  of  his  system.     On  i 
this   foundation  he  seeks  to  construct   a   proof  of  God, 
of  the  soul's  distinct  existence,  and  of   its  immortality. 
Philosophy  thus  takes  nothing  for  granted,  is  no  longer 
"  the  handmaid  "  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  bat 
brings  up  everything  to  be  tested  at  ita  own  tribunaL 
Who   can  fail   to   detect  in  this  transformation   in  tha 
character  and  position  of  philosophy  the  agency  of  tha 
Reformation,   preceded   and  supported,  to   be   sure,  by 
Humanism  ? 

Des  Cartes  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Jesuit  school.  He  made  a  constant  effort  to 
avoid  every  sort  of  conflict  with  the  Church  and  with  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy.  Prudently,  for  tlie  sake  of  hi» 
own  quiet,  he  made  his  residence  in  Holland  and  in  Swe- 
den. He  carefully  disavowed  the  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  things  of  faith ;  adopting,  in  this  matter,  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  his  followers  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  their  case,  these  professions  were  ironical 
ftnd  were  made  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  explicit  an 
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tagonism  to  the  Christian  faith  and  its  adherents.  Dee 
Cartes  was  more  serious  and  earnest  in  his  convictions ; 
yet  the  course  that  he  took  was  quite  as  much  prompted 
by  deference  to  a  settled  poKcy  as  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  to  suppress  his 
own  work  on  "  The  World,"  in  which  he  had  advoc^eed 
the  Copemican  view,  and  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press.  But  all  the  wariness  and  painstaking  of  Des 
Cartes  did  not  avail.  The  empire  of  Scholasticism,  of 
which  the  Aristotelian  system  was  a  main  pillar,  could 
not  be  so  easily  undermined.  The  Cartesian  system  was 
denounced  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1624  a  decree  of 
Parliament  was  procured  against  it.  Its  principal  advo- 
cates were  the  gifted  men  of  the  Jansenist  school.  Pro- 
hibitions and  denunciations  of  the  new  phUosophy  went 
forth  from  the  Council  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  universities,  and  from  most  of  the  religious 
orders,  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 
The  Jesuits,  whom  Des  Cartes  had  tried  hard  to  conciliate, 
were  his  irreconcilable  opponents.  One  of  them,  Valois, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  of  France,  de- 
nounced him  and  his  followers  as  favorers  of  Calvin.^  In 
1663,  his  "  Meditations,"  with  some  of  his  other  writings, 
were  placed  on  the  Prohibitory  Index  at  Rome,  "  donee 
corrigantur ;"  and  there  his  name  still  stands,  with  the 
names  of  Locke,  Bacon,  Kant,  Cousin,  and  other  leaders 
in  philosophic  thought.  The  Sorbonne  made  a  second 
attempt  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  condemnatory  de- 
cree against  the  Cartesian  system,  and  were  only  baflBed 
by  the  wit  of  Boileau,  combined  with  the  reasoning  of 
Amauld.*  After  this  time,  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes 
gained  favor  with  the  more  free-minded  scholars  and 
authors  —  not  excepting  Bossuet —  who  adorned  the  lit 
erature  of  France  in  this  period. 

1  BouiUler,  i.  454.  <  n>i(L,  .489  i  lUd.,  i.  466  ttq. 
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It  would  be  intereeting  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  Rel 
ormation   upon   the   deTelopmeiit   of  other   branches  ol'j 
knowledge.     The  advance  of  the  science  of  intemiitioQal  1 
hiw   in   modom   times   is   connected  with   the  name  of  I 
Grjtius  ;   and   the  rise   of   political   economy   with  the  1 
names  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith.     The  natural  and  ' 
physical  sciences  owe  their  unexampled  progress  to  the  t 
freiedom  with  which  their  investigations  are  prosecuted,  ' 
and  to  the  method  of  independent  observation  and  ex-' 
periment  which  haa   displaced   the   deductive   and  con- 
jectural procedure  of  a  former  age.     But  there  is  one 
department  with  regard  to  which  Protestantism  is  often 
charged  with  exerting  a  chilling  influence.     It  is  that  of 
the  fine  arts.     This  imputation,  however,  will  hardly  be 
made  respecting  music  and  poetry.     Nor,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Gothic  architecture  —  a  genuine  product  of   , 
the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  German  mind  —  is  there  any 
type  of  building  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Church  ^ 
of  Rome,  as  an  offspring  of  ita  peculiar  spirit.     It  ia  only 
in  respect  to  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which  the  ideala 
of  Art  are  embodied  in  visible  form,  that  this  objection 
ean  be  brought  against  Protestantism  with  any  plai 
bility.     It  is  unquestionable  that  the  special  character  of  ] 
Art  varies  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  peo-   i 
plea  among  whom  it  spi-ings  into  being.     It  is  also  true  ] 
that  the  northern  races  of  the  German  stock  are,  on  the  ' 
one  hand,  less  demonstnitive,  less  impelled  by  an  inward 
impulse  to  give  visible  expression  to  their  conceptions, 
and  more  prone  to  abstract  thought  and  quiet  reflection, 
than   the   Latin  peoples,  especially  the   Italians.'    This 
tanato  difference  is  not  without  ita  effect  in  producing  in 
the  southern  races  a  greater  satisfaction  with  a  ritual  that 
itrikes  the  senses  ;  and  this  same  peculiarity  is  astiociated 
with  an  artistic  impulse  and  skill.     Yet  these  are  not  tlia 
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exclusive  possession  of  any  single  branch  of  the  human 
family.  The  Teutonic  race  has,  likewise,  given  evidence 
of  its  capacity  for  the  highest  achievements  in  art,  as 
well  as  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  its  noblest 
products.  Italian  painting  and  sculpture  were  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Renaissance ;  and  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance 
was  largely  pagan.  With  the  revival  of  Cathohcism  Art 
declined.  In  the  Netherlands  there  appeared  a  new  and 
original  development  of  Art;  and  in  Holland,  with  its 
monotonous  scenery  and  cloudy  skies  —  a  country  in 
which  Protestantism  reigned — there  arose  a  school  of 
painters,  among  whom  is  found  one  of  the  most  original 
and  impressive  of  all  artists,  Rembrandt. 

The  most  important  topic  connected  with  the  present 
discussion  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  bearing  of 
the  Reformation  on  religion.  Religion  is  essential  to 
the  permanence  and  progress  of  civilization,  not  only  as 
affording  motives  for  the  restraint  of  human  passions  and 
the  counteraction  of  selfishness,  but  as  indispensable  to 
the  healthful  and  fruitful  exertion  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. "  When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed," 
writes  De  Tocqueville,  "doubt  gets  hold  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  all  the  others. 
Every  man  accustoms  himself  to  have  only  confused  and 
changing  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his 
fellow-creatures  and  himself."  "  Such  a  condition  cannot 
but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs  of  the  will,  and 
prepare  a  people  for  servitude."  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  faith  be  wanting  in  man,  he  must  be  subject ;  and 
if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe."  ^  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  right  which  Protestantism  gives  to  the  individual 
with  regard  to  his  rehgious  belief,  should  be  thought  by 
Bome  to  put  the  interests  of  religion  in  peril.  But  this 
right  is,  in  another  aspect,  also  a  duty ;  this  freedom  im- 
poses a  responsibility ;  and  in  relegating  religion  more  to 

1  Dtmocracji  in  America^  ii.  24. 
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bhe   individual.  Protestantism  doea  not  call  in  (]ae8tioii 
the  validity  of  religious  feelings  and  obligationB.      IVA" 
estantism   fosters  a   spirit   of    inquiry  ;    but  a   religiua 
which,    like   Cliriatianity,    relies    upon    persuasion,  and  I 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience,  is  in  the  long  ran  j 
jirofited  by  the  full  investigation  of  its  claims  and  doo^  i 
tiities,  whatever  temporary  evils  may  arise  from  the  per-  | 
verse  or  superficial  application  of  the  understanding  to 
questions  in  the  solution  of  which  moral  and  reli^ooa  | 
feeling  must  bear  a  part.     A  brief  historical  review  will  ' 
show  that  the  Keformation  is  not  responsible  lor  tenden- 
cies to  scepticism    and    unbelief   which    have  revealed  ^ 
themselves  in   modem   society.     These   tendencies   dis- 
covered  themselves  before  Protestantism  appeared.     The 
Renaissance  in  Italy  was  sceptical  in  its  spirit.     Pompo- 
natiua  expressed  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other 
religions  which  hod  preceded  it,  had  passed  through  the 
periods  of  youth  and  maturity  and  had  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  obsolescence  and  decay.     Marsilius  Ficinus  saw 
no  help  for  religion  for  the  time  and  until  God  should 
appear  by  some   miraculous  manifestation,  save  in  the 
bolstering  aid  of  philosophy  and  from  the  tenets  of  Pla-   , 
tonism.^     This  infidelity  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  Church,   partly  as  a  reaction   against 
superstitious  doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church  ( 
countenanced,  partly  from  the  Epicurean  lives  of  ecelesi- 
Bstics  and  the  worldliness  which  had  corrupted  the  piety  | 
of  the  official  guardians  of  religion.     Independently  ot  | 
these  negative   influences,  however,  tliere  had  come   a 
time  when  reason,  conscious  of  itself  and  of   its  mature  ' 
strength,  rose  up  to  scrutinize  tlie  traditions  which  it  had  . 
accepted  without  a  question,  and  to  test  the  foimdationa 
on  which  faith  had  rested.     Such  an  epoch  occurs  in  the  | 
history  of  other  religions.     Had  practical  religion  existed   ! 
in  greater  [wwer,  this  natural  crisis  and  period  of  tra 
t  N«udet,  WifiticlitfU.  Jbhandl.  p.  atS. 
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hon  might  have  been  aafeiy  passed,  and  tlie  result  would 
have  been  at  once  a  more  enlightened  and  a  more  assured 
faith.  Protestantism,  with  the  warm  religious  life  which 
attended  its  rise,  did  actually  interpose  an  effectual  bar- 
rier to  the  spread  of  infidelity,  and  for  the  time  smoth- 
ered its  germs.  But  the  latent  tendencies  to  whicli  wo 
have  adverted  re-appeared,  and,  after  the  tide  of  religious 
eamestneaa  in  which  the  Reformation  began  had  sub- 
I  sided ;  after  practical  religion  was  lost,  in  a  measure,  in 
the  turmoil  of  theological  controversy,  and  by  the  de- 
morahzing  effect  of  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  these 
tendencies  had  full  play.  Moreover,  Protestantism  was 
guilty  of  a  degree  of  unfaifchfuhiess  to  one  of  its  own  car- 
dinal principles.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  dogmatic 
conformity,  in  connection  with  punctihoua  testa  of  ortho- 
doxy, within  the  several  Protestant  communions,  was  felt 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  liberty. 
Among  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  a  new  schclas- 
ticism  arose.  A  new  yoke  was  imposed,  hardly  less  oner- 
ous than  that  which  the  Reformation  had  cast  off.  Hence 
there  ensued  a  revolt,  an  extensive  reaction,  in  behalf  of 
this  negative  principle  of  opposition  to  human  authority 
in  religiuiis  concerns.  Such  a  reaction,  in  the  absence  of 
an  adetjuate  check,  was  pushed  to  an  extreme  j  so  that 
the  positive,  or  rehgious  element  of  Protestantism  waa 
sacrificed.  The  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  became  i  ien- 
tified  with  doubt  or  disbelief.  Modem  unbelief  first 
took  the  form  of  Deism,  which  spread  in  Europe  until  it 
I  became  the  fashionable  religion  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 
l  tury.  In  England,  the  wearisome  conflict  of  thcolt^cal 
partiea  impelled  some  to  explore  for  a  fundamental  re- 
ligion underlying  these  differences,  for  a  creed  which  was 
held  by  all  in  common.  This  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
Free-thinking,  or  Deism,  of  which  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  was  the  first  advocate  of  distinction.  It  foand 
the  most  congenial   horn  J  in   France,  whence  it  spread 
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iimong  other  nations,  whicli  then  looked  to  Fianoo  fci 
their  opiniona  as  well  as  their  manners  and  fashions. 
The  creed  of  Deism  was  an  heirloom  from  Christianity. 
The  sense  of  the  aiipernatiira,!,  weakeneil  though  it  was, 
still  sustained  the  belief  in  a  pei-aonal  God,  however  he 
might  bo  set  a  distance  from  men.  Pantheism  was  a  sec- 
ond legitimate  step  in  the  same  path.  It  is  the  denial  oi 
the  supernatural  altogether  ;  it  merges  the  Creator  in  (he 
creation,  or  rather  in  nature,  which  is  considered  the 
manifestation '  of  an  impersonal  force  or  law.  These 
types  of  unbelief  affected  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
nations  ahke.  But  France,  Catholic  France,  was  the 
principal  centre  of  Bcepticiam  in  the  last  century.  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mersenne,  the  friend  of  Dea 
Cartes,  said  that  there  were  fifty  thousand  Atheists  in 
Parb.  It  was  doubtless  an  exaggerated  statement ;  yet 
the  number  of  the  neutral  class,  which  accepted  neither 
Catholicism  nor  Protestantism,  was  lai^e ;  and  this  class 
either  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  Revelation.'  Deism, 
and  finally  Materialism  and  Atheism,  became  the  creed  of 
the  philosophers  and  of  the  educated  cliiaa.  When  the 
great  Revolution  burst  forth,  there  was  no  principle  of 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  chasten  and  direct 
the  passions  which  had  been  excited  to  fury  by  a  long 
course  of  misgovemment  and  oppression.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenista  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  deprived  France  of  a  moral  force  which  might  have 
saved  it  from  unspeakable  calamities.  At  the  present 
dijy  the  religious  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  is  a  notorious  fact.  History 
demonstrates  that  the  principle  of  autliority,  as  it  is 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  constitutes  no  safe- 
guard against  infidelity  and  irreligion.     On  the  contrary 

1  Seintt  Benva  snj-s  of  tho  reign  ot  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  WBS  "mined"  bj 
Infldellty:  "  Le  i«gnB  de  LftuU  XtV.  en  Bsl  comme  miniJ."  Port  Sogal,  ni.  M7 
Bayle't  Dk'ttanaiy  nppfiind  in  169T;  and  tbk  may  be  connidored  *  land  ntrl 
m  Uw  devc'opmenl  of  sccpiieinni. 
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fche  attempt  to  exert  an  undue  control  over  reason  and 
conscience,  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  whieli  is 
liable  not  only  to  reject  the  yoke  that  is  sought  to  be  im- 
posed, but  with  it,  also,  the  verities  of  religion.  The 
spectacle  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  retained  in 
an  enlightened  era,  has  a  like  effect.  Neither  Protes- 
tantism nor  Catholicism  can  afford  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  the  incoming  and  spread  of  unbelief.  But  as  far 
as  phenomena  of  this  sort  can  be  traced  to  Protestantism, 
it  is  to  a  Protestantism  which  is  disloyal  to  its  own  prin- 
ciples. Experience  proves  that  coercion  is  not  adapted 
to  procure  conviction.  No  sounder  wisdom,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  dissent,  has  ever  been  discovered  than 
that  of  Gamaliel :  "  Refrain  from  these  men  and  let  them 
alone  ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought." 

German  Rationalism  has  assumed  two  forms,  a  critical 
and  a  philosophical.  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  movement 
that  began  with  the  Arminian  scholars  of  Holland,  but 
which  dates  in  Germany  from  the  theologian  Semler, 
there  has  appeared  an  activity  in  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism  without  a  parallel.  Inquiries  of  this  nature, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  their  date  and  authorship,  and  their  true  in- 
terpretation, with  the  histoiy  of  the  canon,  and  with  the 
.aature  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
it,  are  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  are 
even  required  by  its  principles.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
cannot  be  blindly  accepted,  but  must  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination. Luther  set  the  example  of  such  criticism  in  the 
judgments  —  whatever  exceptions  maybe  justly  taken  to 
their  soundness — which  he  passed  upon  canonical  books, 
and  in  his  comments  upon  various  portions  of  Scripture  ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  nis  mind  was  imbued  ^ntli  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God.  The  invest y.\- 
^ons  of  German  scholarship  foi  the  last  contui^-,  whatever 
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amount  of  error  and  groundless  hypotiieaia  may  have  beun 
incidental  to  them,  have  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  philo- 
Bophical  direction,  Rationalism  was  at  first  Deistic ;  it 
adopted  for  its  creed  the  three  facts  of  God,  free-will,  and 
immortality,  whicn  Kant  derived  from  the  practical  rea- 
son. In  the  Buccessors  of  Kant,  the  infiuence  of  Spinoza 
was  mingled  with  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg. 
Pantheistic  speculation  supplanted  Deism,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  new  phase  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  Eicli 
horn  and  Paulus  were  Hueceeded  by  Strauss  and  Baur. 
In  the  field  of  philosophy,  the  school  of  materialism  has 
also  had  its  adherents.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that 
German  science  has  been  uniformly  allied  to  scepticisra 
and  unbeUef.  In  Schleiermsicher,  deep  religious  feeling 
appeared  in  union  with  the  highest  degree  of  critical  and 
philosophical  acumen.  He  communicated  an  Impulse  to 
many  who  dissent  from  hia  opinions.  Through  him  there 
has  arisen  a  great  body  of  scholars,  who  respect  the  claims 
both  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  un- 
dertaken, in  a  free  and  unbiased  spirit,  which  Protestant- 
ism demands,  to  explore  the  past  and  to  investigate  the 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  recoj^Tiized  the  indestructible  foundations  of 
religion,  which  are  laid  in  the  intuitions  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  facta  of  historj'.  The  origin  of  Ra- 
tionalism, and  its  relation  to  the  Reformation,  have  been 
thus  described  by  Neander :  "  The  first  hving  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  was  succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeentli  centuries,  by  a  stagnation.  The  Catholic 
Church  lay  benumbed  in  its  external  eccleaiasticism ;  the 
Protestant  in  its  one-sided  engrossment  in  doctrinal  ab- 
Btractions.  Since  the  ruling  form  of  doctrine  was  stiffly 
held,  in  opposition  to  all  free  development,  such  as  the 
principle  of  Protestantism  demands,  reactions  of  thit 
iriginal  principle  were  called  forth  in  the  Lutheran  ai>d 
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Reftirmed  Churchea.  This  reactionary  tendency,  in  the 
form  of  an  emancipation  from  a  dogmatic  yoke,  was  car- 
ried, in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  beyond  its  original 
aim.  The  reformatory  movement,  being  negative,  b^ 
came  revolutionary.  With  this  there  was  connected  a 
new  epoch  in  the  general  progress  of  nations.  The 
culture  which  had  grown  up  under  the  rule  of  the  Chureh, 
sought  to  make  itaelf  independent.  Reason,  striving  after 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  the  deapotical  power  of  the  Church,  revolted ; 
and  Christian  doctrine  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new 
conflict  with  this  opposing  element;  but,  inasmuch  aa 
Christian  doctrine  was  possessed  of  a  more  powerful 
principle,  it  could  successfully  withstand  the  danger. 
The  conflict  served  to  purify  it  from  the  disturbing  ad- 
mixture of  human  elements,  and  to  bring  to  view  the 
harmony  of  everything  purely  human  with  that  which 
b  divine,  Tlius  there  arose,  especially  in  Germany,  a 
period,  which  began  with  Semler,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
previous  beliefs  ;  but  this  critical  procea  was  a  sifting  and 
a  preparation  for  a  new  creation,  which  emanated  pre- 
dominantly from  Schleiermacher.  This,  also,  could  de- 
velop itself  only  in  a  renewed  conflict  with  Rationalism  : 
and  in  this  conflict  we  at  the  present  time  are  engaged."* 
The  multiplying  of  sects  under  ProtestantiBm  has  fre< 
quently  formed  the  matter  of  a  grave  objection  to  it.  In 
the  first  generation  of  the  Reformers,  the  hope  of  a  res- 
toration of  ecclesiastical  unity,  by  means  of  a  general 
council,  was  not  given  up.  For  a  considerable  period, 
Protestants  aimed  to  reform  the  national  churches,  with 
the  aim  and  expectation  of  preserving  their  integrity. 
The  design  was  to  abolish  abuses  and  to  reconstitute  the 
creed,  poUty,  and  ritual,  in  conformity  with  their  own 
'ideas.  But  in  some  countries  —  in  France,  for  example 
—  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to  ao 
I  Do<piiengachKhU,  .  S3,  K 
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compliah  their  end.     Liberty  for  them  to  exist,  and  niu 

lual  toleration  between  the  two  gi-eat  divisions  of  tht  , 
sundered  Church,  waa  the  most  that  could  be  hoped  for 
I3ut  in  Protestant  countries,  divisions  arose  which  proved 
irreconcilable.  Thus  in  England,  the  difference  as  tc 
the  form  vehich  the  Reformation  ought  to  takt,  separated 
Piotestants  into  two  opposing  camps.  Then  other  paitiea 
«Iipeared,  who  were  convinced  of  the  unrighteousness  or 
impolicy  of  establishments,  whatever  might  be  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  which  it  was  proposed  to  render 
national  by  a  connection  with  the  State.  Sects  bave 
multiplied  in  Protestant  countries  in  a  manner  which  the 
early  Reformers  did  not  anticipate.  On  this  subject  of 
denominational  or  sectarian  divisions,  it  may  be  said  with  , 
tTuth,  that  disunion  of  this  sort  is  better  than  a  leaden  , 
miiformity,  the  eifect  of  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  of  the  stagnation  of  religious  thought,  or  of  coer- 
cion. Disagreement  in  opinion  is  a  penalty  of  intellect- 
ual activity,  to  which  it  is  well  to  submit  where  the 
iilternative  is  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  It  may 
also  be  said  with  troth,  that  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  there  have  been  conflicts  of  parties  and 
a  wi-angling  of  disputants,  which  are  scarcely  less  con- 
spicnouB  than  the  like  phenomena  on  the  Protestant  side. 
The  vehement  and  prolonged  warfare  of  dogmatic  sehooli 
imd  of  religious  ordera,  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  of  Jan- 
senistB  and  Jesuits,  of  Dominicans  and  Molinists,  make 
the  annala  of  Catholicism  resound  with  the  din  of  contro- 
versy. That  these  debates,  often  pushed  to  the  point  of 
uugry  contention,  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interesta 
)f  Christian  piety,  will  not  be  questioned.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Protestnnt  faith  has 
been  weakened  within  Protestant  lands,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  heathen  nations,  by 
the  manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  by  the  vef) 
axisteuce  of  so  many  diverse,  and  often  antagoui-tic,  d»> 
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nominjitiuus.  The  first  grent  conSict  between  the  Luther- 
iins  anil  the  Zwingliaus,  opemted  to  retard  the  progrcBS 
of  the  Reformation.  The  impression  was  made,  espe- 
cially upon  timid  and  cautious  minds,  that  no  certainty 
with  regiird  to  religious  truth  could  be  attained,  if  the 

\  autliority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  discarded.  Aa 
other  divisions  followed,  and  in  some  casiis,  on  minoi 
questions  of  dootrine,  which  yet  were  made  the  occasion 
of  new  ecclesiastical  organizations,  this  argument  of  the 
adversaries  of  Protestajitism  was  urged  with  an  increased 
effect.  The  "  variations  of  Protestants "  were  depicted 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  feeling,  tliat  to  renounce 
the  old  Church  was  to  embark  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  with 
uo  star  to  guide  one's  path.     When  we  consider,  from  a 

I  historic  point  of  view,  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Protes- 
tantism, we  find  that  they  arose  generally  from  the  spirit 
of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  two  tempers  o£ 
feeling  which  have  an  identical  root,  since  both  grow  out 
of  a  disposition  to  push  to  an  extreme,  even  to  the  point 
of  exclusion  and  separation,  religious  opinions  which  may 

'  be  the  property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  class,  but  are  not 
fundaraeutal  to  the  Christian  faith.  Protestants,  having 
rejected  the  external  criteria  of  a  true  Church,  on  which 
Roman  Cathohcs  insist,  have  sometimes  hastily  inferred 
a  moral  right  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  Christians 

[  to  found  new  Church  associations  at  their  pleasure.    This 

'  has  actually  been  done,  with  httle  insight  into  the  design 
of  the  visible  Church  and  into  its  nature  as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Church  invisible.  Coupled  with  this  pro- 
jjenaity  to  divide  and  to  establish  new  communions,  there 
has  appeared  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  proper  function 
of  the  Church,  and  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  the  aev- 
eral  bodies  thus  formed  over  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
them,  in  matters  both  of  opinion  and  practice,  to  an  ex 
lent  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  Christianity 
t'lotestantism  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  an  eccleaiasti 
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cal  lyranny  as  unjustifiable  as  that  wliieh  is  charged  upon 
Rome.  lu  some  cases,  the  rights  of  the  individual  count 
for  httle  against  the  claims,  or  even  the  whims  of  the 
particular  rehgious  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 
and  to  which  he  pays  allegiance.  But  within  the  hoaom 
of  the  Protestant  bodies  there  are  constantly  at  work, 
with  a  growing  efficiency,  forces  adverse  to  schism  and 
separation,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian 
unity,  which,  springing  out  of  common  convictions  with 
regard  to  essential  truth,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
charity,  shall  soften  the  antagonism  of  sects,  and  diminish, 
if  not  ohhterate,  their  points  of  diversity.  This  ireuical 
tendency  seems  prophetic  of  a  new  stiige  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism,  when  freedom  and  union,  liberty 
and  order,  shall  be  found  compatible.' 

I  In  tbe  6nt  age  of  iIib  ReformBtioD,  ProleBtanU  were  not  in  »  situaUoD  la 
eaUblisti  niissiciiis  uiiocg  the  heiUicii.  Apart  from  other  circunutaiices,  ths 
dominioa  of  tlie  sea  «aa  in  the  hands  oC  Ilie  Catholic  puwera.  In  [he  seveo- 
teeDtb  century,  for  a  long  time,  ProttutanU  were  too  busy  in  deCending  their 
toitb,  In  Europe,  to  tliink  of  eatarprises  abroad.  But  the  &iglish  salUemeaU  in 
New  England  bad  tor  a  part  of  their  design  the  onvanuaa  of  the  Indiana.  The 
name  of  John  Eliot  lias  a  high  place  in  nuBsioniTy  biograpby.  The  Dnloh, 
Id  tbe  neventeenth  century,  did  much  missionary  work  among  their  settlemeola 
in  the  Eastj  sometimes  io  a  too  sectarian  spirit  and  vltli  too  great  a  desira  U 
><mll  the  numlier  of  nominal  adherents.  Cromwell  formed  a  schema  tor  k 
aoviety  for  the  diffusion  of  Protestant  Cbristianity  over  the  globs.  In  the  iMt 
centuiy  and  in  tlie  present.  Protestant  missions  have  been  prosecuted  by  diSer- 
ent  religious  bodies  with  zeal  and  Bucceea.  The  Catholic  couatcr-reformalion 
was  attended  wilb  great  exertions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
among  the  heathen.  The  Ordere  were  especially  prominent  <a  thL  work.  In 
South  America  and  Mexico,  In  India,  China,  and  Japan,  tbeir  efforts  wer«  nn- 
tiring.  The  record  of  Jesuit  misaioni  among  tbe  North  Ameiioan  Indiana  pra- 
■ents  examples  of  self-Jenying  fortitude  almost  without  a  parellet.  {See 
Parkman's  sdmirable  work,  The  JuaiU  in  North  Amrrtca.)  In  the  East, 
Xavier  labored  with  en  irresistible  esmestnesa.  His  career  (1643-lBfi9|  was 
remarkable.  Multitudes  of  the  benthen  consented  to  receive  baptism  at  hi* 
bands.  Nobili  in  India,  RiccI  in  Cbina,  and  other  missionaries  followed  his 
examine.  The  Conyrei/allo  dt  propaganila  fidt  was  eslabliahed  hi  ISM.  But 
the  rei'lgious  Orders  tell  into  oonflict  with  one  another.  Tbe  excesaiTe  accom- 
BOdation  of  the  Jeinita  to  heathen  customs  was  st«mly  reaisled  by  the  Fran- 
ciscana  and  Dominicans,  and  finally  condemned  at  Rome.  In  Japan,  the  Jesnila 
tendered  tbrmseIrM  politically  nbnoxions,  and  were  driven  out.  Tbe  penn» 
lent  resultt  of  th^  Raman  Catholic  misaJona  since  the  Reformation,  consida-inj 
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It  is  a  distinctive  charaeteriBtie  of  Protestau  tiara,  that 
it  does  not  assume  to  be  unerring  in  its  interpretations  of 
divine  revelation,  or  in  its  imderatanding  of  Christian 
etliics.  Much  less  docs  it  pretend  that  its  disciples  are 
impeccable  in  practical  conduct.  This  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  leaves  the  Protestant  free, 
while  adhering  to  tlie  essential  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  criticise  the  doings  of  those  in  past  times  who 
have  professed  them,  to  modify  their  opinions  on  points 
where  they  are  seen  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  a  hopeful  spirit  towards  a  future  in  whidi  relig- 
ious truth  shall  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  be  more 
consistently  applied  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  culture,  Protestanfr- 
ism,  despite  many  inconsistencies  and  errors,  has  not  failed 
to  discern.  Christianity  was  the  reUgion  of  humanity  in 
every  just  sense  of  the  term.  It  not  only  abolished  all 
national  antipathies ;  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  had  been  necessary  in 
the  planting  of  true  religion  :  it  obliterated,  also,  the  line 
of  separation  between  religion  and  the  varied  activities  and 
provinces  of  human  life.  Rules  gave  way  to  principles  ; 
the  letter  of  commandments  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 
The  disciple  was  not  to  avoid  the  world,  but  only  the 
evil  in  it.  Religion  was  not  to  be  something  apart,  but 
rather  a  leaven  to  permeate  all  things.  St.  Paul  took  up 
phrases  of  heathen  poets  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  gave 
them  a  new  settuig.  Christianity  was  to  assimilate  every- 
thing not  alien  to  its  own  essence.     It  came  not  to  trample 

any  genuine  products  of  the  human  mind  or  eipres- 
aions  of  human  nature,  In  literature,  art,  or  social  life,  but 

nninber  dE  tfaelr  nominal  coorerta,  kra  not  such  at  to  ionpire  CDBfidence  Is 
aelboda  id  which  (he^  were  praaecaled.  X>TierdEiicrib«etbecDaisehe  (ovk 
ow,  tor  example,  ha  mada  ChHstlaiui  ol  tea  thousand  Id  a  mODth.  See  H. 
J.  Coleridge,  Li/i  nnd  Ltlltrt  of  Bt.  Frandt  Xavicr  (18T3),  i.  as).  On  thi 
Catbglw  mUsioDS,  Me  RaDk^  HiMorg  of  U*  Popa,  li.  a03.  Gieseler,  IV.  L  ■ 
iil.  {61i  IV.  ii.  a,  c  k. 
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bo  parifj  tbem  all  and  to  reveal  theii-  conuection  vnth  tbfl 
eupreme  eud  oE  man's  being.  All  this  is  compriaed  in 
tbe  realization  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  It  in- 
volves the  perfection  of  human  uatiu-e  on  all  aides.  Thua 
Chriatianity  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill;  not 
merely  to  carry  out  law  to  its  ultimate  statement,  but  to 
give  full  effect  to  every  aspiration  and  tendency  pTOpor  to 
man.  Its  law  of  seU-denial  was  not  a  rule  of  asceticism, 
but  of  rational  self-control. 

The  corruption  of  ancient  society,  spreading  its  infec- 
tion within  the  Church,  in  connection  with  judaical  ideas 
of  the  separateness  of  religion  and  of  religious  persona,  pro- 
duced asceticism.  A  new  wall  was  erected  between 
things  sacred  and  secular,  between  priest  and  layman,  be- 
tween religion  and  human  life.  The  ascetic  would  es- 
cape from  the  contamination  of  evil  by  abjuring  even  in- 
nocent gratifications.  His  remedy  is  to  stunt  and  dwarf 
his  nature.  He  attaches  a  stigma  to  relations  and  em- 
ployments into  wliich  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  enter. 
Such  was  the  error  of  tbe  Middle  Ages. 

Protestantism  cast  away  tins  error.  It  was  a  religion 
of  the  spirit  and  of  liberty.  Luther  advised  monks  and 
nuns  to  marry,  to  engage  in  useful  emplojTiients,  to  get 
from  life  nil  reasonable  pleasures,  and  to  do  good  in  a 
practical  way.  Rehgion  is  not  to  divorce  itself  from 
science,  art,  industry,  recreation,  from  anything  that  pro- 
motes the  well-being  of  man  on  earth  ;  but  religion  is  to 
'eaven  all  with  a  higher  consecration.  This  is  the  real 
creed  of  Prateatantism.  It  does  not  hold  to  u  Hebraic 
isolation  of  the  religious  element,  nor  to  a  pagan  self-in- 
dulgence. It  steera  midway  between  the  false  extremes 
of  license  and  asceticism.  There  are  popular  writers  at 
the  present  day  who  openly  contend  for  tbe  absolute  con- 
trol of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender  to  nature,  such  ai 
characterized  the  Greeks  of  old,  but  which  brought  ruic 
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apon  Greek  civilization.  They  feel  the  error  of  asceti- 
sism  so  strongly  as  almost  to  loathe  the  Middle  Ages.^ 
These  writers  strangely  overlook  the  place  of  self-denial 
in  a  world  where  evil  has  so  great  a  sway ;  and  they 
strangely  forget  that  the  antique  culture,  with  all  its 
beautiful  products,  underwent  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  cultui*e,  and 
of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper  claims  of  this  life  and 
of  the  life  to  come,  is  one  for  the  solution  of  which  Prot- 
estantism has  the  key. 

I  8ee  the  writiiigs  of  Tftine,  pamm. 
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U  '^.  Union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  Ferdinand  Y  (the  Caliholie) 

and  Isabella.    (Conquest  of  Granada,  1492.) 
1480.  Establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

1483.  Birth  of  Luther,  November  10. 

1484.  Birth  of  Zwingle,  January  1. 

1 485.  Accession  of  Henry  YII.  (the  House  of  Tudor),  in  England 

end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

1491.  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

1492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
1498.  Accession  of  Maximilian  I.  as  Emperor. 

1494.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  Vlll.     Conquest  of  Naples  by  the 

French.    Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  Italy. 

1495.  Naples  reconquered  by  Ferdinand  U.    Diet  of  Worms :  estab- 

lishment of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

1497.  Birth  of  Melancthon,  February  6.    Vasco  da  Grama  doubles 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sails  to  India. 

1498.  Death  of  Savonarola,  May  23. 
1600.  Birth  of  Charles  V.,  February  24. 

1501.  Louis  Xn.  and  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic),  conquer  and 

divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Contest  between  them. 

1502.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  is  founded. 

1503.  Louis  xn.  finally  deprived  of  Naples.    Erasmus  publishes  the 

"  Manual  of  a  Christian  Soldier."    Death  of  Pope  Alexander 
YI. ;  accession  of  Julius  H. 

1504.  Death  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  is  succeeded  by  her  daughter 

Joanna,  with  her  husband  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

1505.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ii 

left  wholly  to  Spain.    Luther  enters  a  monastery  at  Erfbrt, 
August  17. 

1  In  pr€|iariiig  this  Table,  much  aid  has  been  derived  from  the  Tablet  of 
Chfonoloftgr  in  Alberi's  editio?  of  the  Rekuum  degU  Ambateiaiori  Finca 
'  Appendioe),  1863. 
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IS06-  Death  or  I'hllip  I.    Joanoa  become*  dcraenleil.    Charles  I.  m 

ceeds  them  (in  hia  minority).     Julius  I.  begins  St.  Peti 

Church.     He  exlendj  the  pnpal  dominion  over  Perugia 

Bologna.    Accession  of  Sigiemund  I.  in  Poland. 
1S08.  Tjeague  of  Cambray  against  Venice,  formed  by  Juliui  IT^  ' 

dioand  Y.,  Louis  XII.,  and  Maximilian  I.    Luther  is  inada] 

a  profetiinr  at  Wittenberg. 
IBM.  Accession  of  Henry  Vni.  in  England.    Hi) 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  Juno  29,     Luther  is  ordained  a 

May  2.     Birth  of  Catvin,  July  10. 
IBIO,  Conquest  of  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Hnlabnr;  foundation  of  Por-  I 

tuguesc  power  in  the  East     Julius  II.  unices  with  TeiMce  to  | 

drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.     Luther  vi 
1511.  Ferdinand  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  join  the  Holy  League,  ostein  I 

eibly  for  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
1612.  Maximilian  joins  the  Holy  League.    Ma.-d[nilian  of  SforKal 

placed  on  the  Ducal  throne  of  Milan,  from  which  (he  Flinch  J 

are  expelled.     The  Latcran  Council  (6th)  opens,  May  3. 
1513.  Dentil  of  Julius  IL,  February  24.    Accession  of  Leo  X.,  Marubfi 

1 1 ,    Death  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland.   Accession  of  Jamei  X 


t.  Rcuchlin's  conflict  with  the  DoTninicans, 

I.  Death  of  Louis  XH.;  accession  of  Francis  I.     He  sets  ont  tof 
reconquer    ]VIilan.     Battle   of    Marignnno,    September 
Abolishment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

I.  Death  of  Ferdinand  V.,  January  23.     Charles  of  Austria  be- 
comes monarch  of  all  Spain  and  its  dependencies.     I^ 
concluded  betneen  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.     Death 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;    succeeded 
Louis   II.      Zwinglo  a  preacher   In   Einsiedeln.      En 
publishes  his  New  Testament.    "  Epistolfe  Obscuromni 

',  Luther  posts  his  Theses,  October  31. 

I.  Luther   appears    before    Cajetan    at    Augsburg,   Ocloher 
Melancthon  arrives  at  Wittenberg,  Augugt  S5.    Leo  X.  pnb^ 
hshes  a  Bull  on  Indulgences,  November  9.     Mission  of  Mil-'H 
titz  into   Saxony,  December.     Zwingle  becomes  paetor  tnl 

<.  Death  of  Maiimillan  I.,  January  13.  Charles,  king  of  Spais  I 
elected  Emperor.  June  28.  Disputation  at  Leipsic,  July  34.  J 
Birth  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  April  13. 

I.  Excommunication  of  Luther  by  Leo  X,  June  15.  Luteal 
bums  the  bull,  December  10.    Insurrection  of  the  Sp«nlA'l 
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Commons ;  subdued  the  next  year.  Death  of  Selim  I.,  and 
accession  of  Soliman  U.  as  Sultan.  Magellan  begins  the 
first  voyage  round  the  world. 
1621.  Another  bull  issued  against  Luther,  January  3.  Luther 
appears  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April  18.  Edict  of  the 
Diet  against  him,  May  26.  His  abduction  to  the  Wartburg, 
April  28.  League  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  Milan  is 
wrested  from  the  French  by  Charles  V.  Accession  of  Henry 
Ann.  to  the  League.  Soliman  11.  invades  Hungary  and 
takes  Belgrade,  August.  Death  of  Leo  X.,  December  1. 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  completed  August  13. 

1522.  Accession  of  Adrian  VI.,  January  9.     Disturbances  by  Carl- 

stadt  at  Wittenberg.  Luther  leaves  the  Wartburg.  Luther's 
Answer  to  Henry  VHI.,  July  15.  Adrian's  Letter  to  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  September  24.  The  Hundred  Griev- 
ances of  Grermany.     Capture  of  Rhodes  by  Soliman  U. 

1523.  Gustavus  Vasa  is  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden,  June  6.    Defec- 

tion of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  Death  of  Adrian  VI.,  Sep- 
tember 24.  Accession  of  Clement  VII.,  November  19.  Dis- 
putations at  Zurich,  January  29,  and  October  26.  Reforma- 
tion in  Livonia. 

1524.  Treaty  of  Malmoe.  End  of  the  Union  of  Calmar.  Independence 

of  Sweden.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Landcrave  of  Hesse  favors  it.  Catholic  League 
signed  at  Ratisbon,  July  10.  Feasants*  War.  Quarrel  of 
Erasmus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Secret  alliance  of  Clement 
VJl.  and  Francis  I.  Order  of  Theatins  is  founded. 
#525.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  I.  at  Favia,  February  25. 
Frederic*  L  of  Denmark  grants  liberty  to  Protestantism. 
Mass  abolished  at  Zurich,  April  11.  Zwingle  publishes  his 
"  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion."  Luther's  mar- 
riage, June  18.     Death  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  May  5. 

1526.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  January  14.     Battle  of  Mohacs.    Death  of 

Louis  n.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  becomes  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  Civil  war  in  Hungary.  League  of  Cognac,  be- 
tween Francis  I.,  Clement  VII.,  and  other  powers,  against 
tlie  Emperor,  May  22.  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  Angus* 
27.    The  Leaorue  of  Torgrau  is  formed. 

1527.  Capture   and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops.    Henry 

VXn.  seeks  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.    Diet  of 
Westeras :  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in   Sweden. 
Visitation  of  the  Saxon  Churches. 
15S8.  Reformation  begins  in   Sritland.    Martyrdom  of   Hamiltoa 
Reformation  established  in  Berne. 
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\MS.  Becond  Diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  tbe  Lutherans.  Treaijr  at  J 
BHrccIona  between  the  Pope  tind  tbe  Emperor.  Peace  of  J 
Cambni}'.  Francis  I.  leaves  Milan  to  the  Empire.  Siege  of  I 
Vienna  by  SoUmao  IL  Reformation  established  in  BasoL  f 
The  Marburg  Conference,  October  1. 

■  UO  Coronation  of  CbarW  Y.  by  Clement  YTI.  at  Bologna  Feb-I 
raary  22.  Diet  of  Augsburg  is  opened,  June  if-.  Geneva  I 
freed  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Death  of  Cardinal  Wobr^,T 
November  30. 

tfSl.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  tba  J 
Romans,  January  5.  League  of  SmalcaJd,  February  1 7..  J 
Henry  VIII.  is  styled  by  tbe  clergy  Head  of  the  Chiuch  tt  I 
£:n};land,  March  22.  A  Diet  at  Spires,  September  13.  Warl 
of  Cnppel.  Death  of  Zningle,  October  11.  Peace  betireen] 
Zurich  and  tbe  five  Cantons,  November  16.  DeaUi  of  I 
Oecoiampadius,  November  23. 

15S2,  Peaee  of  Nuremberg,  Alarm  from  the  Turks.   Death  of  the  Ela 

tor  John,  August  15.    He  is  succeeded  by  John  FrederioJ 
Farel  preaches  in  Geneva. 

1533.  Divorce  of  Henry  VlU.,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  BoleyB..1 
Marriage  of  Henry  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Henry  IT.)  with  J 
Catharine  de  Medici,  October  28. 

15S4.  Henry  VIIL  is  excommunicated  by  Clement  VIL,  March  Sjk  I 
Act  of  Supremacy  passed,  November  23.  Death  of  Clement  1 
Vn. ;  succeeded  by  Paul  HI.,  October  13.  Alliance  of  I 
Francis  I.  with  the  Sultan.  Ixiyola  commences  the  organl-l 
zation  of  tbe  Jesuit  Order  at  Paris.  Luther's  tranelfttion  of  j 
the  Bible  is  completed. 

19311.  Persecution  of  French  Protestants  by  Francis  I.     He  inviloaj 
Melnncthon  to  his  court,  June  8S.     Miinetcr  taken  from  t] 
Aoabaptists,  June  21.     Expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  TuoiBi.V 


Francisco  S 
war  betwe 
estantism 
Boiel. 
tftse.  Executi 


leaves  Milan  to  Charles  Y.  ConsequeacI 
Charles  and  Francis  I.  Establishment  of  Prot-| 
Geneva.     Calvin  pubUabes  bis  "Institutes" 


!  Boleyn,  May  19.  Marriage  of  Henry  V 
with  Jane  Seymour,  May  20.  Invasion  of  Provence  by  tbtim 
Imperialists.  Their  retreat.  Death  of  Erasmus,  July  lS-1 
Calvin  appears  in  Geneva,  August. 
1517.  Birth  of  Edward  TI.  Death  of  Jane  Seymour,  October  IS  1 
Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  of  Henry  YI 11.  declared  by  tLta 
Irish  parliament.  Cbristiau  IH,  estAblishes  the  Reforauitkis  J 
In  Denmark.  Paul  HI.  appoints  Commissions  of  ~ 
71w  Couater-reEoTinattoti. 
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ISS3.  League  against  the  TurEe.  Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with  John 
ZipoIjiB.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germanj,  June  10 
Calvin  banished  from  Genera. 

1189.  Thfs  Six  Articles  passed  in  England.  ConferenceB  ii  Germanj 
betvrccn  Catholics  and  Protestants :  Hagenau ;  Womw. 
Reformation  in  the  Duch}'  of  Saxony  and  in  Braaden- 
burg. 
_  IMO.  Marriage  (the  fourth)  of  Henry  VUl.  with  Anna  of  C!e»es, 
He  IB  divorced,  and  marries  Catharine  Howard,  August  8. 
Esecution  of  Cromwell,  July  29.  Death  of  John  of  Zapolya. 
Paul  III.  approves  of  tlie  statutes  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Sep- 
tember 27. 

IMl.  A  Diet  and  Conference  at  Ratisbon :  Contarini  present. 
Expedition  of  CLarles  V.  to  Alters.  Soliman  reenter* 
Hungary.  Calvin  recalled  to  Geneva. 
I  IMS.  Execution  of  Catharine  Howard,  February  13.  War  rekindled 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  Deatb  of  James  Y.  of 
Scotland.  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  Xavicr  arrives  at  Goa 
in  the  East  Indies.  Keformation  in  Brunswick.  Flight  of 
Ochino  from  Italy. 

1643.  Alliance  of  Charles  V.  and  Heniy  VIH.  against  Francis  I. 
Marriage  (the  sixti)  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  Parr, 
July  12.     Revival  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy. 

1544.  Peace  of  Crespy  renews,  for  substance,  the  atipulations  of 
the  Peace  of  Cambray.  The  Turks  masters  of  a  great  part 
of  Hungary. 

1646.  Opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  December  18. 

Ifi46.  Union  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  with  Charles  V.  The  Elector  ot 
Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  are  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire.  The  Smalcaldic  War.  Assassination  ot 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Death  of  Luther,  February  IS.  Refor- 
mation of  the  Electoral  Palatinate. 
I  IW7.  Deathof  Henry  VIH.,  January  28.  He  is  succeeded  by  Edward 
TL  Death  of  Francis  I.,  March  31.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Henry  H.  Battle  of  Miihlberg,  April  24.  The  Pope  trans- 
fers the  Council  from  Trent  to  Boli^na,  by  way  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  infiuence  of  the  Emperor.  Truce  betwii>-D 
Ferdinand  and  the  Turks. 
I  IMS  Diet  at  Augsburg.  Establtsfcoient  of  the  Interim,  May  la. 
The  Electoral  d^ity  is  transferred  to  Maurice.  The  Leipsii; 
Interim.  Marriage  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  with  Anthony  ol 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vendome  —  the  parents  of  Henry  IV 
Death  of  Sigitmund  I.  of  FolaEiL    Succeeded  by  Sigismmid 
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Augustus  (Sigisniuud  II.).   Mary  tjuetn  of  Scots  is  taLua  U 

France,  being  conlructed  to  the  Dauphin,    Book  of  CommLH 

Prayer  is  introJuceJ.    EeviseJ  in  1652. 
IH9,  Death  of  Taul  m.,  February  8. 
IMO.  Julius  III.  ia  clouted  Pope,  February  8.    Martyr,  Bucer,  aiut 

other  reformcra  from  the  Continent  are  received  in  England. 

Hooper  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester.   Vestment  controTersj^ 

l&M  Renewed  war  betn-een  France  and  Austria.  Henry  11.  alliei 
himself  with  the  German  Protestants.  Maurice  of  Saxoujr 
takes  up  the  cause  of  the  Protestants. 

1562.  Henry  II.  occupiea  Mctz,  Toul,  ond  Verdun.  Maurice  ohligu 
the  Emperor  to  &y  from  Innsbruck,  to  liberate  the  Electca 
and  the  Landgrave,  and  to  conclude  the  peace  of  PasMU. 
The  Emperor  lays  siege  to  MetE,  October.  Framing  of  the 
Articles  (43)  of  the  Church  of  England.  Execution  of 
Somerset. 

1663.  Death  of  Edward  VI.  Mary  is  proclaimed  Queen  of  England, 
October  4.    Death  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  October  27. 

1GS4.  Wyat's  Rebellion.  Restoration  of  Papal  Supremacy  in  Eng- 
land. Marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  July  2S. 
Cliarles  V.  gives  up  Sicily  and  Naples  to  his  son  Philip. 

IfiSG.  Peace  of  Augsburg.  Ecclesiastical  Reserration.  Persecution 
of  Protestanta  In  England.  Death  of  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
October  15.  Death  of  Julius  111.  Accession  of  Paul  IV, 
May  23.  Charles  V.  resigns  the  Netlieriands  to  Philip, 
October  25.  League  of  Paul  IV.  with  France,  to  wrest 
Naples  from  Spain. 

[US.  Abdication  of  Charles  Y.,  January  16.  He  gives  up  the  enipira 
to  Ferdioand,  August  27.  He  embarks  for  Spain,  Si-ptembcr 
17.  Renewal  of  war  in  Italy  between  the  Fupe  in  alliaacu 
with  Franco,  and  Spain.  Death  of  Cranmcr,  March  21. 
Death  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  July  31. 

lUT  Defeatof  the  French  at  St.  Quentin.  August  10.  Peace  betwevii 
the  Duke  of  Alva  -ind  Paul  IV. 

IfiSS.  Calais  is  taken  Irom  tlic  English  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Jun- 
uary  8.  Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  Daunbin, 
Francis,  April  24.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Gravelines^ 
July  IS.  Death  of  Charles  V.  at  the  monastery  of  YqsU^ 
September  2t.  Death  of  Mary  of  England,  November  II 
Accession  of  Elizabeth. 

USn.  Peace  of  Catcau-Cambresis,  April  3.  Death  of  Henry  IL 
JtUj  10.  He  is  succeeded  by  Francis  11,  Waraaret  of  Panoa 
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If  made  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Granvelle,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  for  her  principal  minister.  Return  of  Philip  to 
Spain.  Persecution  of  Protestants  in  Spain.  Autos  dafs. 
Act  of  Supremacy  in  England.  Court  of  High  Commission ; 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Death  of  Paul  IV.,  August  18  :  succeeded 
by  Pius  rVr  Greneral  Synod  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris. 
Contest  between  the  Regent  Marj  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  in  Scotland.  Return  of  John  Knox. 
1560  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  March.  Edict  of  Romorantin.  Coligny 
presents  the  Huguenot  petitions  at  Fontainebleau.  States- 
General  convoked  at  Orleans.  Navarre  under  surveillauce. 
Arrest  and  trial  of  Cond^.  Death  of  Francis  II.,  December 
5.  Accession  of  Charles  IX.  Catharine  de  Medici  attains  to 
power.  Death  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  Succeeded  by  Eric  XIV. 
Elizabeth  supports  the  Protestants  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  Protestantism  established  in  Scotland  by  act  of 
Parliament,  August  25.  Death  of  the  Regent  Mary,  August 
10. 

1561.  Return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland.    Her  first  interview  with 

Knox.     Colloquy  of  Poissy,  September. 

1562.  Edict  of  St  Germain.  A  measure  of  toleration  is  granted  to  the 

Huguenots.  Massacre  of  Vassy,  March  1.  Civil  war  in 
France.  Capture  of  Rouen.  Death  of  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
on  the  Catholic  side,  November  1 7.  Battle  of  Dreux,  De- 
cember 1 9.  Revision  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

1563.  Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Catholics.  Assr^ssination  of  the  Duke 

of  Guise,  February  18.  Edict  of  Amboise,  March  19.  Close 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1564.  Granvelle  leaves  the  Netherlands.     Death  of   Ferdinand  L 

Accession  of  Maximilian  H.    Death  of  Calvin,  May  27. 

ij65.  Conference  of  Bayonne.  Marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with 
Damley,  July  29.  Cruel  edicts  of  Philip  II.  against  the 
Moors.  Cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands. 
Death  of  Pius  IV.,  December  9. 

IA66.  Accession  of  Pius  V.  The  Compromise  of  Breda.  The  Gueux. 
Iconoclasm  in  the  Netherlands.  Death  of  Soliman  11. 
Murder  of  Rizzio,  March  9.  Birth  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, June  19. 

1 56 #.  Alva  sent  to  the  Netherlands.    The  "  Council  of  Blood."    The 

Regent  Margaret  leaves  the  country,  December  80.  Ren^wa. 

of    war  between   Catholics    and    Huguenots.    Murder  of 

Damley,   February  t     Marr  marries  BcthwoU,  May  16 

S8 


Resigns  her  croim  bi  lier  bod,  with  Murray  ob  RegenU  Jul/ 
24. 

ia68.  Flight  of  Muy  into  England.  Conflict  in  the  Netherlands. 
Kgmont  aod  Horn  are  beheaded,  June  0.  Peace  of  Long" 
Jumeau,  March  23.  Edict  against  the  lIugueDot^  Septem- 
ber 25. 

IfiSS.  Renewed  iasuiTectioD  of  the  Huguenots.  Battle  of  Janiac; 
Death  of  Louis  de  Cond^,  March  13.  Prince  Henry  of 
Navarre  ii  recognized  as  head  of  the  Hn^enot  part^. 
Battle  of  Moncontour,  Octob<ir  3.  Alva's  echeme  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  Netherlands. 

1S70.  Excommunication  of  Elizabetli  by  E^ua  V.,  February  25. 
Second  phase  of  Furitani!!m :  Cartvrrtght  opposes  Episco- 
pacy. Third  Peace  of  St.  Germain.  Four  towns  given  up  Ui 
tlie  Huguenots,  August  IS.  Assassination  of  the  Regent 
Murray,  January  23.  S)-uod  of  Scndomir  in  Poland ;  onion 
of  Protestants. 

I6TI.  Battle  of  Lcpanto,  October  7 ;  defeat  of  the  Turks. 

1572.  Death  of  Pius  V.  Gregory  XIH.  succeeds  him,  May  13.  Exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  3.  Union  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  under  Williani  of  Orange,  May. 
Death  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  June  10.  Henry  of  Navarro 
mBiries  Margaret  of  Valois,  August  IS.  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  August  24.  Death  of  Sigismund  II,  of  Poland  ; 
end  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty :  the  crown  made  elective. 
Death  of  John  Knox,  November  24. 
■  1S7S.  "  Fax  Dissidentium  "  in  Poland.  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  elected 
king  of  Poland,  May  9.  Alva  leaves  the  Netherlands.  He  il 
succeeded  by  Rcquesens. 

15T4.  Death  of  Charles  IX.,  May  30.  Accession  of  Henry  lU.  Loui* 
of  Nassau  is  defeated  and  slain.     Siege  of  Leyden. 

1S76.  Organization  of  the  League  in  France.  Death  of  Requcsens. 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  November  8.  Don  John  of  Acitria 
succeeds  Requesens.  Death  of  Alitximilian  II.  Accessicn  oi 
Rudolph  U.  Jesuit  influence  in  the  imperial  courL  The 
Catholic  reaction  in  Germany. 

157T.  Drake  Attacks  tlie  Spauibh  ships  and  settlements. 

1578.  Treaty  of  Elisabeth  with  the  Netherlands,  January  7.  Death 
of  Don  John  of  Austria.     He  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  of 

:a79.  Dcrecht  Union,  January  23.  The  ten  southern  provinces  inbmit 

to  Alexander  of  Parmn. 
ISaO.  William  of  Oiange  is  proscribed  by  Philip  B.     RebellkM  la 

Ireland  Ibmcnted  by  Spain. 
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1681  The  United  Provinces  renoDQce  the  authority  of  Spain.  July 
2.  The  protectorate  of  the  Low  Countries  is  given  to  iho 
Duke  o(  Anjou,  brother  of  Henry  ID, 

158a.  SuccesBes  of  Psrina  in  the  Netheriands. 

t&83.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  returns  to  France. 

1584.  Deathof  the  Dukeof  Anjou,  June  10.    Henry  of  Navane  be- 

comes the  heir  of  the  crown.  Alliance  of  the  League  with 
Spiun.  Treaty  of  Joinville,  December  31.  AsMssinatiou  ef 
William  of  Orange,  July  10. 

12SS.  Death  of  Gregory  XIH.,  April  10.  Accession  of  Siitna  V-, 
April  24,  He  excommunicates  Henry  of  Navarre,  Septem- 
ber 10.  Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  Alexander  oE  Pnrma, 
AugTist  17,  The  United  Provinces  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Leicester  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands. Drake  attacks  the  Spanish  Kttlements  in  the  West 
Indies. 

1S86,  War  of  the  three  Henries  —  Henry  UI,,  Navarre,  and  Guise. 
Lei^e  between  James  VI.  and  Elizabeth. 

1687.  Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  February  S.  Leicester  re- 
tnms  to  England.  Maurice  of  Orange  acquires  the  chief 
direction  ofthecontest  in  theNethcrlandi.  SigismundHt.  of 
Sweden  is  elected  king  of  Poland. 

1585.  Hostile  attitude  of  the  League  towards  Henry  IH.    Barricades 

in  Paris,  May  12.  Defeat  of  the  Spanieh  Armada.  Meeting 
of  the  States-General  at  Blois.  Assasunation  of  the  Dnke 
of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  by  ITenry  HI. 
IB89.  Death  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  January  B.  Henry  HI.  joins 
Navarre.  Assassination  of  Henry  ilL,  August  1.  Henry 
IV.,  is  resisted  by  the  League. 

1690.  Victory  of   Henry  TV.  at  Ivry  over  (he  Duke  of  Mayenne, 

March  14.  I>eath  of  Sixtus  V.  Succeeded  by  Urban  V7L 
Pnrma  raises  the  siege  of  Paris. 

1691.  Bull  of  Gregory  XIV.  agunat  Henry  IV.     Death  of  Gregory 

XIV.,  October  IS.  Succeeded  by  Innocent  DL  His  death, 
December  30.  Henry  IV.  invests  Rouen.  Reoeved  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  by  the  Turks. 

1692.  Clement  VTII.  becomes  Pope,  January  SO.    Parma  raises  the 

siege  of  Rouen.     Death  aC  Parma,  December  !,     Presbyte- 

rianism  is  fully  established  in  Scotland. 
1698.  Division  of  counsels  in  the  League.    Abjuration  of  Henry  FV., 

July  25.     Bout  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 
UM.  Henry  IV.  is  crowned  at  Chartres,  Februafy  27.     He  enters 

Paris,  March  22.    Mauric;  of  Orange  recoven  the  whole 
v  of  the  United  ProvinoM. 
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1595.  Henrj  IV.  JeclaruB  war  against  Pliilip  II.,  January  17.   Cleik 

ent  VIII.  dbsolvee  Henry  IV.,  September  17. 
159S.  AUinnceof  Henry  IV.  with  Elizabeth.     Ilia  Engli^  deatroi 

the  SpAoisiIi  fleet  in  the  liorbor  of  Cailiz. 
IfiSS.  The  Edict  of  Nantia,  April  30.    Tlie  Peace  of  Vervioi  be- 

tiTocn  France  and  Spain,  May  2.     Death  oE  PLilip  IL,  Sep- 

teiulier  IS.     He  is  succeeded  by  Philip  HI. 
KOO.  MAmage   of  Henry   IV.   iritli   Mary   de   Medici.     Giordanc 

Bruno  is  burned  at  tbe  stake,  February  17. 
1603.  Death  of  Queca  Elizabeth,  March  24.      Acceasion  of  James  L 
lti04.  Hampton  Court  Coaffrcnce,  January  16.    Letter  of  Majes^ 

grants  protection  to  the  Protestants  of  BoLemia. 
1605,  The  Gunpowder  Plot.  i 

1607.  Donauworth  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

1608.  Protestant  Union  formed  in  Germany. 

1609.  Twtlve  years'  truce  established  between  Spain  and  the  United 

Provinces. 

1610.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany  umler  the  Duke  of  B&tk- 

1611.  The  English  Bible  published  by  authority.     Gustavus  Adol- 

phuB  becomes  king  of  Sweden. 
I(il2.  Matthias  becomes  emperor. 

1617.  James  I.  imposes  Episcopacy  on  Scotland. 

1618.  Revolt  of  the  Bohemians  against  Ferdinand  H.  in  defense  of 

their  religious  lilicrtieB. 

1619.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  n.aa  Emperor,   Election  of  Ferdinand 

v..  Elector  Palatine,  as  king  of  Uohemia. 

1620.  Tlio  Eleclor  Palatine  stripped  of  his  Uomioions.     Persecution 

of  Puritans  in  England.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  December  21,  Convent  of  Port  Royal  estab- 
lished. 

1621.  Eevolt  of  the  Huguenots. 

1635.  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  FiAn  is  established  ;  (college  foi 

missiionaries  founded,  1S37). 
1 634.  Richelieu  becomes  the  minister  of  Louia  XIII. 
162S.  Accession  of  Charles  L     War  with  the   Huguenots  begins  u: 

France.     Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  in 

hehulf  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

1636.  Death  of  Lord  Eicon.    Defeat  of  Mansfield  by  Wallensteli)  ml 

Deasati. 
1697.  Mecklenborg  is  given  to  Wallenstefn. 
1638.  Surrender  of  Rochelle.  DeslructiooofthepDrLticalpoworoflbb 

Huguenots. 


^ 
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1629.  Peace  of  Liibeck,  May.    Edict  of  Restitution,  March. 

1630.  Wallenstein  dismissed  from  his  command.    Intervention  oi 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 

1631.  The  capture  of  Magdeburg  hy  Tilly,  May.    Battle  of  Leipslc; 

defeat  of  Tilly,  August  28.  Wallenstein  restored  to  hii 
command,  ApriL 

1632.  Battle  of  Lutzen:  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  November  16. 

1633.  Alliance  of  France  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestants  :  treaty 

of  Heilbronn,  April  23.  Laud  is  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Galileo  is  forced  to  renounce  the  Copernican 
theory. 

1634.  Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingen,  September  6. 

1635.  The  Peace  of  Prague,  May  30.    The  Edict  of  Restitution  ij 

given  up  as  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg. 

1637.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  m.  as  emperor. 

1638.  Bernard  of  Weimar  leads  the  anti-imperialist  forces. 

1639.  Death  of  Bernard.     Richelieu's  influence  predominant  in  the 

war. 

1640.  The  Long  Parliament  assembles  in  England.     Accession  of 

Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector. 

1642.  War  of  King  and  Parliament  in  England. 

1643.  Accession    of   Louis    XIY.    Westminster  Assembly    meets. 

League  and  Covenant  adopted  by  Parliament. 

1644.  Accession  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 

1645.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia.    Termination  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

1649.  Execution  of  Charles  L 

1650.  Death  of  Des  Cartes. 

1653.  Cromwell  is  made  Lord  Protector.  Condemnation  of  Jansenism 

by  Innocent  X. 
1658.  Death  of  CromweU. 

1660.  Restoration  of  Charles  n. 

1661.  The  Savoy  Conference.     Restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 

land.   Death  of  Mazarin.     Persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 

1662.  Ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  tinder  the  Act  of  Uni- 

formity. 
1668.  Triple  alliance  against  Louis  XIV.,  to  compel  him  to  nmlu 

peace  with  Spain. 
1 670.  Secret  alliance  of  Charles  11.  and  LouiB  XIY 

1672.  William  m.  is  elected  Stadtholder. 

1673.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James  XL 
1676.  Accession  of  Innocent  XI. 

167B-9.  Peace  of  Nime^uen. 
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1682.  ABsembly  of  the  clergy  of  France :  fimr  Propositions  of  Galli* 
canism* 

1685.  Death  of  Charles  IL  Accesdon  of  James  XL    Befocatioii  of 

the  Edict  of  Nantes,  October  18. 

1686.  Revival  of  the  Court  of  Hi^  Commission  \jj  James  IL 
1688.  William  m.  lands  at  Torbay.    Fli^  of  James  IL 
1691.  Accession  of  Innocent  XIL 

1694.  Burth  of  Yoltabe,  Febroary  80. 

169"   Peace  of  Byswick,  September  20.  Levis  XIV.  aeknowledgti 
William  m.  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad. 
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A  l^iST  OF  WORKS  ON  THB  BEFOBMATION.i 

WO«K8  IN  GBNESAL  HISTORY  REULTIKa  TO  THB  PERIOD   OF  THl 

REFORMATION. 

Thuanus  (De  Thou)  :  Historiaram  stii  Temporis,  libri  188  (1546- 
1607).  First  complete  ed. ;  Orleans  (Geneva),  1620  seq.,  5  vols., 
foL  (With  the  appendix  of  Riganlt,  7  vols.,  London,  1 783,  fol.) 
French  transl.  16  vols.,  4to,  London  (Paris),  1734. 

De  Thou,  son  of  Christophie  de  Thou,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  bom  in  1553,  and  died  in  161 7.  He  held  high  offices 
under  Henry  HL  and  Henry  lY.  He  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
personally  conversant  with  the  men  and  events  of  his  time,  and  an 
upright  historian. 

Relazioni  degli  Ambasciatori  Yeneti  al  Senato,  raccolte,  annotate,  ed 
edite  da  Eugenio  Alberi.    15  vols.    8vo.    Firenze,  1889-63. 

W.  Robertson :  History  of  Charles  V.  Ed.  by  W.  H.  Prescott,  with 
Supplement  on  the  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor.  8  vols.  8vo. 
1856. 

History  of  the  European  States,  published  by  Heeren  and  Ukert 
64  vols.     8vo.     1829-58. 

The  series  includes  Italy,  by  H.  Leo;  Netherlands,  by  Van 
Eampen ;  Denmark,  by  Dahlmann  (to  1523) ;  Sweden,  by  Geijer 
and  Carlson  (to  1680) ;  Poland,  by  Roepell,  etc. 

Heeren :  Handbuch  d.  Gesch.  d.  europaisch.  Staatensystems  u.  seiner 
Colonien.  5th  ed.  Gottingen,  1830.  Engl.  Translation  by  Ban- 
croft, 2  vols.    8vo.     1829 ;  also,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1834. 

Von  Raumer:  Gesch.  Europas  seit  d.  Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.  Leipzig, 
1882-50.     8  vols.     8vo. 

1  Thifl  catalogue  comprises,  of  course,  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  historical 
fteiatare  pertaining  to  the  snoject.  Not  to  speak  of  works  of  a  broader  scopoy 
there  are,  In  Germany  especially,  nomerons  local  histories  relating  to  tiiis 
period.  Yh  preparing  the  list  above,  care  has  been  taken  to  set  down  the 
Moper  editions;  but  it  is  almost  impoeible  t»  attain  to  absolute  correctaeMii 
llleM  pattieolan 
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Ilallam:  IntioducUon  to  ihe  Lit.  of  Europe,  in  ihe  15ih,  IGili,  u.4 
ITibcenturiea.    5tb  ed.    S  voU.    Svo.     1S55-SS. 

Banks  :  Furelen  u.  Ydlker  v.  Siideuropa  im  16.  u.  IT.  Jahrh.  Bd.  I. 
Berlin,  1827.  Die  riim.  Fdpetti,  iliro  Kirclie  u.  ihr  Staat  im.  16. 
U.17.  Jahrh.  3  vols.  4tli  ed,  Berlin,  1854-57.  gvo.  TrsnsUted 
hy  Siirali  Austin :  History  of  the  Fope«  of  Borne  during  the  IGth 
and  17tb  centuries.  4tli  ed.  3  voIh.  London,  1837.  Bto.  Thii 
b  ooe  of  the  most  correct  cind  elegant  oF  all  English  trnnalationi 
from  the  Germitn.  The  work  ittolf  is  of  the  highest  trIdb.  For 
Bante's  other  works  on  tMt  period  see  under  the  different  couii' 

L  Hadbser  :  Geschichte  d.  Zeitalters  d.  Reformation  (1517-1618). 
Berlin,  1868.  8ro,  Valuable,  especially  for  the  political  side  of 
the  history  of  tliis  period. 

Dunjy  :  UisL  des  Temps  Modernea.  1  voL  Paris,  IS03.  I2mo.  Ou« 
of  a,  aeries  of  lucid  and  compact  textrbooka,  for  use  in  the  school! 
of  Franco. 

Bayle :  Dictionnalre  historique  et  critique  (let  ed.  16^7),  4  vols.  F<^ 
Basel  and  Amsterdam,  1 740.   Engl,  ed.,  10  vols.,  fol.,  1784-41. 

Baylc,  the  eon  of  a  Huguenot  clergyman,  waa  born  in  1647,  and 
died  in  1706,  Under  the  influence  of  Jesuits,  he  became  a  Boman 
Catholic,  but  repented  of  tliis  change,  and  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  philosophical  scepticism  in  Europe.  Its  great  amount  ol 
interesting  historical  and  biogrHphical  details,  tliougli  requiring  to 
be  critically  sifted,  gives  to  his  Dictionary  a  peculiar  and  permaoeat 

}7nieeraai  ITUlorm.  (1)  In  England;  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Modem 
Hist,  18Sg;  new  ed.  1866;  Ancient  Hist.,  1830;  new  ed.  1S67. 
By  A.  F.  Tytler,  1801,  and  in  numerous  later  editions.  W.  Bus- 
■ell  and  others.  History  of  Modem  Europe,  4  Tola.  Svo.  1856. 
(a)  In  Germany :  by  Schlosser,  19  vols.  1844-67 ;  by  EL  Leo,  C 
vols.,  Hallo,  1849  seq.  \  by  Bbcker,  20  vols.,  1669 ;  by  Dittmar,  4tk 
ed,  1S66,  6  vols.;  by  Webek,  Leipzig,  1857  acq-,  9  vols.;  lOth 
vol.  will  be  on  lie  Era  of  the  Beformation.  (3)  In  Ilalg:  bj  , 
Cesare  Cnntii,  3 S  vols.,  8vo,  1837  seq.  French  traaslT  19  TOla,  , 
Svo,  M  ed.,  1864-55. 

Smytb:  Lectures  on  Modem  Hietory,  Sparks'  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1841 

GcizoT :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Civilieation  ;  English  traniL  bj 
Henry.    8vo.     New  Tork,  1843. 

Hegel,  Philosophic  d.  Geschichte ;  Werke,  ia.     Berlin,  1840.    8to. 

General  Biographical  Works.  A.  Chalmers:  Biographical  Dietionarj, 
32  vols.  8vo.  1812-17.  Biographie  Universellc,  52  vols.,  8vo,  el 
npplemcnt,  tolumes  G3  t  85.    Paiis,  1811-63.    Nouvelle  AlUtioft 
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revne,  corrig^,  et  augment^e,  45  vols.,  1842-65.  L'Art  tie  vdrifier 
les  Dates  des  faits  historiques,  etc.,  depuis  la  naissance  de  Jdsufl 
Christ  (to  1770).  18  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1819.  Biographie  G^n- 
^ale  (nouvelle)  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recul^,  avec  les  ren- 
seignements  bibliograph.,  etc.   46  vols.  8vo.    1857-66. 

(VoBKS  IN  Ecclesiastical  History,  treating  of  the  Refor- 
mation AS  a  whole. 

Gieseler:  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchengsch.  Bd.  iii.  in  2  pts.  Bonn, 
1840-53.  8vo.  (The  4th  vol.  m  Plrof.  H.  B.  Smith's  Engl,  trans- 
lation. New  York,  1862). 

EL  B.  Smith  :  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables.  New  York,  1861.  Fol.  This  embodies  a  great  amount  of 
historical  information  within  a  brief  compass. 

Raynaldus:  Annales  Ecclesiastici.  (1195-1565.)  Colon.  1694.  9 
vols.  Fol.  Raynaldus  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  continuators  of 
Baronius,  and  a  representative  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

Natalis  Alexander:  Historia  eccl.  V.  ot  N.  Test.  (16  centuries). 
Paris,  1699.  8  t.  Fol.  Ed.  Mansi,  Ferrara,  1 768.  Bassano,  1778. 
Natalis  is  the  champion  of  the  Galilean  ecclesiastical  theory. 

Hase:  Kirchengsch.  (1  vol.)  Eng.  transl.  by  Blumenthal  and  Wing, 
New  York,  1856,  8vo.  Hase's  work  is  remarkable  for  its  conden- 
sation ;  it  is  founded  on  extensive  researches,  and  is  written  with 
much  vivacity. 

Baur:  Kirchengsch.  Bd.  iv.  Die  neuere  Zeit.  Leipz.,  1863.  8vo. 
Baur  is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  as  well  as  learned,  of  the 
German  Church  historians. 

Guericke:  Kirchengsch.,  Bd.  3.  9th  ed.  Leipzig,  1867.  8vo.  Guer- 
icke  treats  of  the  Reformation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict 
Lutherans. 

Hardwick:  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Reforma- 
tion. 2d  ed.,  1865.  8vo.  Hardwick  writes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  His  manual  is  fuU  in  its  references  to 
authorities. 

Merle  d'Aubign^:  Hist,  de  la  Reformation  du  16me  Si^cle:  Trans 
lated  from  the  French.     (In  numerous  editions.) 

Beausobre :  Hist,  de  la  Reformation.    Berlin,  1 786.    4  vols.    8vo. 

Mosheim:  Listitutiones  Hist  Eccl.  Helmst,  1764.  4ta  (Murdock's 
Translation.) 

Bchrockh :  Kirchengeschichte  seit  d  Reformation.  10  vols.  Leipzig, 
1804-1812. 

Kuril:  Kirchengsch.  English  Translation,  2  toIb.  8to.  FUUi 
delphia,  1871. 
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NiKDiiEIt :  Eircbengsch.  Svo.    BBrlin,1866.    One  of  the  mort  learned 

and  valuable  oF  all  llie  Gcrmiu)  manuals,  although  clumsy  in  iti    j 

liternrj  execution.  I 

J.  I.  Ritt«r  (Roman  Catholic)  :  Eircheagwh.    6th  ed.   3  vols.   Bvo. 

Bonn,  18GS.     Moderate  and  candid  in  iu  Cone. 
Akog   (Roman  Catholiu)  :  Handbuch  d.  Kirchengsch.     8th  ed.     1 

vols.     Maim,   18fi6-fi8.     Tliia  ia  written  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit 
Riflel  (Romnn  Catliolic) :  Kirchengsch.  d.  neuostcn  Zoit  von  An- 

fang  d.  16.  Jahrh.     3  vols.    8vo.     Mainz,  1342-47, 
U.  Slebbing :  History  of   the   Reformation.    2  vols.     (In  Laidner'i    , 

Cab.  Cyclopedia)  1836.     Lond.     i6mo. 
J.  Tnlloch  ;  Leaders  o(  the  Reformatioa :  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,    ' 

Knox.    8to.     2d  ed.    Ediub.  1860. 
SUphen  :  Essays  in  Eccl.  Biography.     4th  ed.     1860.     Lond.     8to. 
M.  J.  Bpniding  (Roman  Catholic)  :  History  of  the  ReformatioD.    4tlt 

ed.    Baltimore,  1866.     8vo. 
The  two  great  Theological  Eocyclopiedias :  — 
Wbtzer  u.  Welte,  (Roman  Catholic)  ;  Eirchen lexicon  oder  "Enej'   I 

klop'adie  d.  kath.  Theologie.    1!  vols.     Freiburg,  1847-56. 
HsRZoa   (Protestant)  :  Real-Eocycl.  fur  protestantische  Theologlfl 

B.  Eircbe.  21  vols.;  and  Register,  1  vol.    Hamburg,  1854-68. 
These  copious  works  embody  the  results  of  German  Theclogical 

itndy,  apart  from  Biblical  criticism,  in  the  branches  of  the  Chnrch 

to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Polemical  and  Critical  Writings. 
(1)  Roman    Catholic.    Maimbourg ;    Hbt.   du   Luth^ranisme,  Paria,  | 
1630:  also.  Hist  du  Calvinisrae,  1682.     Bossuet:  Hist  des  Voii-  | 

ations  des  Sgliscs  ProtesL,  Paris,  1688,  nouv.  6<X.,  CEuvres  de  1 
suet,  tomes  v.  ct   vi.  Paris,   1836,  8vo.     Varillas:  Hist,  des  B*   j 
volutions  arrivdes  en  Mntiferc  de  Religion.    G  vols.    Paris,  1689.  I 

Diillinger:  Die  Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickelung  u.  ihre  Wir-  J 
kungen.  3  vols.  Hegensburg,  1848.  The  work  is  carried  no  farthet  I 
than  the  " Umfang  dee  latberischen  Bekcnntnisses."  DdUinger'tl 
nork  is  largely  a  collection  of  materials.  It  relates  chiefly  to 
defects  of  the  Reformers  and  of  their  work.  It  may  profitably  I 
be  compared  with  his  recent  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  d  tbv  ] 
Churches  (Kfunich,  1872).  Balmes  :  Protestantism  and  Catho  i 
licity  compared  in  their  effects  oo  Civiliiation.  Trans),  from  thf  | 
Spanish.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1851.  An  elaborate  controversial  work  is 
reply  to  Guizot's  Lectures  on  Civilization,  by  a  Spanish  Priesb  1 
It  aiuls  with  the  sentence :  "  As  soon  as  the  Sovereign  Pontill,  tlw  J 
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.r  of  Jeeua  Christ  upon  eartli,  shall  prououDCe  sunteDco  agaioM 
any  one  of  my  opinions,  1  will  boaten  to  declare  that  I  consiilei 
ttiat  opinion  erroneous,  and  cease  to  profees  it," 

Proteslaiit.  Guyle :  Critique  Gdu^rale  de  rHlsIoire  du  Calvinisme  ila 
Uaimbourg,  AmsterJam,  1684.  Sded.  Uagenbauh:  Vorlesusgea 
ilbet  d.  KircheDgBch.  Ncwed.  Leipz.,  1868,  soq.  (Chiefly  upon  the 
Ref.  in  Genuany  and  Switierlaud.)  Sdioakel :  Daa  Wesen  det 
ProtestantiBmuB.  2d  ed.  SchafEhausen,  1862.  8vo.  Hundeshagen  : 
Der  DeutBche  ProtestantiEmus.  Frankrort.  Svo.  8d  ed.  134S. 
(Relating  especially  to  German  Prutestantism,  but  with  a  more 
general  bearing.)  Boussel :  Les  Natioua  Oath,  et  las  Nations  Prot 
2  voIb.    Paris.    Svo.     1S61.    Polemical  sgoiaat  Bomaaism. 

Villers  :  Esaai  sirt  ITsprit  et  I'lnfluence  de  la  Rtf.  de  Luther.  Paris, 
1804.    8to.    Engl,  tranal.,  Pldladelphia,  I83S. 

Laurent:  La  R^forme  (iu  £tudes  but  I'Histoire  de  I'Humaoit^  t. 
'liL).    Svo.    firux,  18S1. 

>  Calvikistio)  Rkp- 

Coiilemporary  Sourcei  for  both  Citantries.  J.  Slbidan  (d.  1556): 
De  Statu  Eeligionis  et  Reipublicie,  Carolo  V.  Cssare,  Commenta- 
rii.  Folio.  AuBterdam,  1555;  best  ed.,  Frankfort,  17S6-6.  3-toIi. 
Svo.  English  trauslatioD  by  Bohun,  Loudon,  16S9.  Folio,  8  vols. 
4lo.     French  translation,  with  the  notes  of  L«  Courayer,  1T67. 

Sleidao  was  born  at  Slelda,  near  Cologne,  in  1506.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  FrsDce, 
was  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  interpreter  of  bis  embassy 
M  Hagenau  (1540).  In  1!)42,  be  entered  the  service  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  League,  and  in  1545  was  commissioned  by  it  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation.  He  aceompanied  a  Protestant  eabassy 
to  England ;  went,  in  1551,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  a  cotnmi«- 
sioner  from  Strasburg,  and  in  1G54,  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
Conference  of  Nuremberg.  He  was  versed  in  literature,  law,  and 
political  science,  of  a  dispassionate,  judicial  temper,  and  csrefiil  in 
hii  researches. 

iMler  Authorilies.  Abr.  Scultetus  (Prof,  at  Hddelberg;  d.  1SE4)  ' 
Annalium  Evangelii  passim  per  Europam  decimo  sejcto  Salnti* 
parito  seculo  renovaU.  Decas  I.  et  H.  (from  1516-1536).  Heidel- 
hei^,  1618-20.   Eeprioted  in  V.d.  HHrdi.  Hist,  liter.  Reformationis, 

(ieidesiiu  (Prof,  at  Groniogen,  d.  1765):  Introa.  in  Hist,  Evangel. 
Bee.  xvi.  passim  per  Europam  renovati.  Gr>ning.  1744-53.  Tom 
».  4tO.  Also,  his  eollec-^ion  of  dociunenlg :  Scrinium  &ntiqw» 
riam,  etc.  Tom.  viU.    4to,     1748-17^3. 
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ifare  recfnl  Works.  G.  Waddington  (Dean  of  Durham)  :  A  Ui^ 
tory  pf  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent.  3  vols.  London,  1841, 
FiXtt  idicg  to  the  death  of  Luther,  llnguobacb,  Vorlesangen,  etc. 
(nee  above.) 

Chauilour-KcBtaer ;  LesIUformateursduXVI.  Siicle:  HutCea;Zwin- 
gli.    SroU.    12ma.    2d  ed.    Paris,  186  S. 

HiHTDRT  OF  Tas  Gbrua!«  Retobbiation'. 

Votttemporary  Sourea.  G.  Spalatinl'b  (d.  1G45)  :  Annales  Befor- 
mationia  (published  by  Cjprian.     Svo.    Leipzig,  1718). 

Spalatin  was  bom  in  1484,  and  died  in  154G.  He  was  couri 
preacher  and  private  secretary  to  ihe  Electors  of  SuxODf ,  Frederici 
John,  and  John  Frederic.  He  waa  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1518,  at  the  election  of  Charlea  V.  at  Frankfort,  in  1519,  at  hi* 
coronation  at  Coli^ne  in  1520,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1S21,  «,t 
the  Dicta  of  Nuremberg  in  1523  and  1524,  in  152G  at  Spires,  in 
ISSO  at  Augsburg,  in  1537  at  the  Convention  at  Smulcald,  and  at 
other  important  assemblies.  He  took  part  in  the  Tiutation  of 
the  Saxon  Churehea.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  und  correspond- 
ent of  Luther,  Melanclhon,  Bugeohagen,  and  the  other  Saxon  Re- 
formers. 

G.  SpaJatin'g  Hiatoriseher  Nachlass  u.  Briofe-  Bd.  i. :  Das  Leben  u. 
die  Zeitgescbichte  Friodrichs  dua  Wcisen.    Svo.     Jena,  1851, 

F.  Myconids  (d.  1546)  :  Hist.  Reformationis  (by  Cyprian.  2d  ed. 
Svo.     Leipzig,  1718), 

Mycouius  was  born  in  1491  and  died  in  1346.  He  waa  hold  in 
high  esteem  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  cfliciontly  cobpemted 
with  them  in  their  work. 

rh.  Melancthon  :  Hist.  Vitfe  Mart.  Lutheri.  (Prefece  to  Lutbeij 
0pp.  Lat.,  Vitemberg,  1516 ;  and  in  separate  editions.) 

J  Mathesius  (d.  1564) :  Historie  von  D.  Martin  Luther's  Aufang 
Lehren,  Luben,  etc,  (in  27  sermons)  4to,    Niirnbcrg,  15GG. 

MathesiuB  became  a  student  at  Wittenberg  In  1528,  and  lived 
(or  a  time  in  Luther's  family.     He  died  in  1564. 

J.  Camcrarius:  De  Pbil,  Mi^lancthonis  Ortu,  totius  Vitie  Cmrieolo  b| 
Morte,  etc.    Svo.     Luipzig,  1566. 

Camcrarius  was  born  in  1500  and  died  in  1574.  He  was  apnpU 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  was  especially  attached  to  ib* 
latter. 

L'ochlicns  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1552)  :  Commentaria  de  Ac'is  et  ScriptM 
U.  Lutheri,  etc.  (from  1517-1S46).  Mogunt.,  1549;  Paris,  IMS 
Calogne,  loes. 

CochlatuB  was  an  active  polemic.  He  was  at  the  Diet  of  Ang* 
Surg  in  1S30. 
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B'.irius  (Rom.  Cath.,  d.  1578)  :  Comment,  brevis  Reruin  in  Orbe  Ge»- 
tarum  ab  anno  1500  usque  1566.     Cologne,  1567. 

Collections  of  Documents,  Loscher  :  Vollstandigen  Retbrmatlons-acta 
u.  documenta  (from  1517-1519).     3  vols.    4to.    Leipzig,  17 20-2 d. 

TentzeC  :  Ilist.  Bericht  v.  Anfang  u.  Fortgang  d.  Ref.  Luth.  (by  Cyp" 
rian.  Leipzig,  1718).  Kapp :  Kleine  Nachlese  zur  Ref.  Gsch. 
Diltzlicber  Urkunden.  Leipzig,  1727.  Strobel :  Miscellaneen  u, 
Beitrage  zur  Lit.  Niirnb.,  1775  seq.,  1 784  seq.  Fdrstemann :  Arcliir. 
iiir  die  Gscb.  d.  Ref.,  Halle,  1831  seq. ;  neues  Urkundenbucb,  Ham- 
burg, 1842.  Neudecker :  Urkunden  aus  d.  Ref.-Zeit,  Cassel,  1836  * 
Merkwurdige  Actenstiicke  aus  der  Zeitalt.  d.  Ref.,  Niirnb.  1838 
Neue  Beitrage  zur  Gsch.  d.  Ref.     2  vols.    Leipzig,  1841. 

0.  Scbade :  Satiren  u.  Pasquille  a.  d.  Ref.-Zeit.  Hannov.  185G-8 
(3  vols.).  Jobannsen  :  Die  Entwickl.  d.  prot.  Geistes  e.  Sammlung 
d.  wicbtigsten  Dokumente  v.  Worms.  Edict  b.  z.  Sp.  Frot.  Copen- 
hagen, 1830.  H.  van  d.  Hardt :  Historia  Literaria  Reformationis. 
Franc,  and  Leipzig,  1717. 

Works  of  the  Reformers:  Luther's  Works  :  Wittenberg  ed.,  the  Grer- 
man,  1539-1559,  12  vols.,  fol. ;  the  Latin,  1545-1558,  7  vols.,  fol. ; 
Jena  ed.,  the  German,  8  vols.,  fol. ;  the  Latin,  4  vols.,  fol.,  1555-1558 
(from  the  autographs,  except  the  first  part  of  the  German  works)  ; 
Altenburg  ed.,  the  German  works  alone,  10  vols.,  1661-1664.  Suj)- 
plcment.  vol.  to  all  the  earlier  edd.,  by  Zeidler,  Halle,  1702. 
Leipzig  ed.,  22  vols.,  fol.,  1729-1740.  Halle  ed.,  by  J.  G.  Walch 
(the  most  complete),  24  Thle.,  1740-1750.  In  the  last  two  of 
these  edd.,  Latin  works  only  in  a  German  transl.  Erlangen  ed., 
by  Plochmann  u.  L*mischer,  67  vols.,  1826-1857.  Die  reforraa- 
torischen  Schriflen  Luthers  in  chronol.  Folge,  edited  by  K.  Zim- 
mermanu.  4  vols.  Darmstadt,  1846-50.  Vollstandige  Auswahl  Lu- 
ther's Hauptschriflen,  by  Otto  von  Gerlach,  1840-1848.  24  'vols. 
(Fabricius,  Centifolium  Luth.  s.  notitia  literaria  scriptorum  de 
Luthero  editorum,  Hambiu'g,  1728.)  Luther's  Briefe,  Send- 
schreiben  u.  Bedenken,  edited  by  De  Wette,  6  vols.  1825-56. 
Luther's  Briefwechsel,  a  supplem.  vol.,  by  Burkhardt  (1866). 

Milancthon's  Works:  Basel.  1541.  5  vols.  Fol.  C.  Fencer's  ed., 
Wittenberg,  1562,  4  vols.,  fol. ;  Bretschneider's  ed.  (in  the  Corpus 
Reformatorum),  1834-1860,  28  vols.,  4to. 

WsUrical  Works,  Seckendorf  (d.  1 692)  :  Commentarius  Historicus 
et  Apologeticus  de  Lutheranismo,  libb.  iii.  ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1694. 
Seckendorf  was  bom  in  1626,  acd  died  1692.  He  was  educated 
at  Strasburg.  Under  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeitz, 
and  the  Elector  Frederic  HI.  of  Brandenburg,  he  held  responsibU 
c^flkes.    He  was  a  statesman  of  thorough  education  and  of  exem- 


of  the  Jesuit   Maimliourg,  ' 


1  was  ocvafioned  by  the  vrmi 


Salig: 


i  Hist.  d.  Augab.  ConfesBian  n.  derBelb.  ApotogM    ' 


(1617-16G2),     STh.    HaLe,  1730-1745. 

Planck :  Gach.  d.  Eatstehung,  d.  Yerandorungen,  u.  d.  Bildung  uni. 
prot,  LehrbegrifFs  b.  z.  d.  CoDCOrUionformel.  G  toIs.  2  eiL  Loij^ 
Eig,  17<J1-I8D0.  Woltmuin:  Gach.  d.  Ref.  in  Deutschland.  3  Tb. 
Altona,  1801-1805. 

Spieker;  Ggeh.  Dr.  M.  Luthcrs  u.  der  durch  ihu  bewirkteo  Kircb 
enref.  in  Duutsthl.    1  vol.  (to  1521).    Berlin,  1818. 

Mabheineke:  Gack  d.  deutsah.  Ref.  4  Tb,  Berlin,  1816-34  (« 
second  ed.  of  Parts  1  and  2,  1831).  This  is  still  one  of  the  best 
of  the  histories  of  tha  German  Reforraation.  Ch.  Villcrs :  Essai 
tar  I'Rsprit  ct  I'lnfluence  de  la  R^f.  de  Luther.  Paris,  1804  i 
translated  into  German,  2ded.,  1828,  and  into  English,  Phil.,  1838.    , 

E.  A.  Men^c! ;  Keuere  Gsch.  d.  Deut^hen  v.  d.  Re£  b.  z.  Bunder 
acte.     Breslau,   182G-39.     Translated  into  English,  3  vob.     6\o     ' 
London,  1849. 

Kolihsusch :  Gesehichte  Deutschlands.     Engl,  transl.     6vo.     1848. 

L.  Banke  :  Deutache  Gach.  im  Zoitalter  d.  Reforination.  T  Ttdn^ 
4(b  ed.,  1809.  Translated  in  part,  by  Sarah  Austin.  S  vob.  Svo. 
1844-47.  ' 

K.  Hagen  :  Deutschlund'a  literar.  u.  relig.  Ycrh'sltiUEse  im  Bef.  Zeib- 
alter.   3  vols.    Erbogen,  1841-44.     D.  F.  Strauss ;  ITlHcb  van  Hub-  . 
ten.    2d  ed.,  18T1.     Ward:  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Yean* 
War.    London,  1869.    Trench:  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Gemunj',    i 
and  other  Lectures  on  the  Thirty  Years'   War.      2d  ed,   1872. 
Droysen:   Leben  voo  Gustav.  Adolf.     18GS. 

Lives  of  Uie  German  Reformers,  Melchior  Adamus :  Tits  Germaii- 
orum  Theologorum,  etc.  Heidelberg,  1620.  Uleoberg  (a  Prote*- 
tant,  then  a  Catholic,  d.  1617):  Vitte  baeresiarcharum  Lutberi, 
Metancthonia,  Majoris,  Ulyrici,  Osiandri.  Colon,,  1589.  Lirea  of 
Luther :  by  Melascthon  ;  by  Matheaius  (see  above) ;  by  Walther, 
Jens,  1704-54,  2  Th.i  by  Keil,  Leipaig,  1753,  4  Th.;  by  Ukerl, 
Gotha,  1817,  2Th.;  by  Jakel,  1840;  by  JtJROEKa  [up  (o  IGITJ 
Leipzig,  1846  seq.,  3  vols. ;  by  Gielzcr,  with  Eonig's  illustration^ 
Hamburg,  1S47-S1  (translated,  London  and  New  York,  ISST) ;  hf 
Stang,  Slnttgart,  1835-8;  by  PBtzer,  Stuttgart,  1«36;  by  Gentbe^ 
Halle,  1841-45 ;  by  WUdonbala,  Leipzig,  1880-2,  4  Th. ;  by  Led- 
derhose,  Speir,  1836 ;  by  Msureb,  Dresden,  3d  cd  ,  1870  ;  by  Dol. 
linger  (from  the  Eirchonlexicon),  translated,  London,  1851  ;  bj 
4ndin,FaiiB,  2  vils.,  translated,  Hiil.,  1841  ;  a  storehouse  of  calum 
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bies;  by  Miciielet,  translated  from  'ne  French,  in  BDhn*s  Li- 
brary  ;  Hake,  Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  English  assail- 
ants. 1854.  This  is  a  Reply  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  (Discussions 
in  Philosophy  and  Literature)  ;  also,  to  Hallam,  to  J.  H.  New- 
man, and  VV.  G.  Ward.  The  charge  of  "  Rationalism  "  and  other 
imputations  against  Luther  are  fully  considered,  and  various  mis- 
takes of  Hamilton  are  exposed.  Lives  of  Luther  in  English ; 
by  Riddle  (London,  1837);  by  J.  Scott  (New  York,  1S33);  by 
H.  Worsley,  London,  1856-7;  by  Barnas  Sears,  1850.  8vo.  F. 
G.  Hofman,  Katharina  von  Bora,  Leipzig,  1845.  8vo. 
Lives  of  Melancthon :  by  Camerarius  (see  above)  ;  Ais  Praeceptor 
Germaniaj,  by  A.  IL  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1817;  by  Facias,  1882; 
by  Galle,  Charakteristik  Melancthons,  2d  ed.,  Halle,  1845;  by 
Matthes,  1841 ;  Leben  u.  Wirken  Phil.  Mel.,  Altenb.,  2d  ed.  1846  ; 
by  Leddcrhose  (translated  by  G.  F.  Krotel,  New  York,  1 854) ;  by 
Cox,  London,  1815,  Boston,  1835.  Leben  u.  ausgewdhlte  Schriflen 
d.  Vater  u.  Begriinder  d.  luth.  Kirche,  1861  seq. :  Melancthon,  by 
C.  Schmidt ;  Brenz,  by  J.  Hartmann ;  Urbanus  Rhegius,  by  G. 
Uhlhorn  ;  Justus  Jonas,  by  Cruciger;  P.  Speratus,  L.  Spengler,  N. 
V.  Amsdorf,  Paul  Eber,  M.  Chemnitz,  D.  Chrytaeus,  by  Pressel. 

The   History  of  the   Swiss  (Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic) 

Reformation. 

Coixtemporary  sources.  B.  Weiss  (d.  1531)  :  Eurze  Beschreibung  d. 
Glaubensanderung  im  Schweizerlande  (in  FUsslin*s  Beitr'age,  iv.  32). 
V.  Anshelm :  Berner  Chronik  bis  1526  (Berne,  1825-38).  H.  Bui.- 
LiNGER  (d.  1575)  :  Reformationsgeschichte  (to  1532).  Frauenfeld, 
1838-40.  Bullinger  was  born  in  1504,  succeeded  Zwingle  at  Zurich 
in  1531,  and  died  in  1575.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Reformers  of  his  age,  and  an  entirely  trustworthy  writer.  J. 
Salat  (Catholic),  Valentin  Tschudi  (Catholic),  Egidius  Tschudi 
(Catholic)  :  authors  of  works  extant  in  manuscripts :  See  Gieseler, 
IV.  i.  1.  Fromment  :  Les  Actes  et  les  Gestes  de  la  Citd  de 
Genfeve.  Genfeve,  1536.  8vo.  Fromment  was  a  Frenchman,  an  as- 
sociate of  Farel,  and  one  of  the  first  to  preach  Protestantism  in 
Geneva.  Later  in  life,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  held 
the  office  of  Notary.  His  Chronicle  covers  the  period  from  1532 
tc  1536,  and  is  a  trustworthy  narrative. 

Original  Documents*  Works  of  the  Reformers :  see  below.  Miscel- 
lanea Tigurina.  3Th.  Zurich,  1722-24.  J.  C.  Fiisslin  :  Beitrage  z. 
Erlaut.  d.  Kirchen-Reformationsgesch.  d.  Schweizerlandes.  Zurich, 
1741-53.  Ejusd.  Epistol'B  ab.  £ccl.  Helvet.  Reformatoribus  vel 
iid  COS  scriptae.    Tiguh,  1742.    J.J.  Simler:   Saramlung  alter  a 
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nuuer  Tjvkiindcn  z.  Biileuchtur.g  d.  Kirchengesch.  TornehinlioJi  ilnt  J 
Scknelzerlandea.     Zurith,  1187. 

Workt  of  1\t  Reformen.  U.  Zwinglii  opera,  first  complete  ed.  by  I 
S«hu!er  and  Schultbess,  8  Tola.  Zurich,  lS38-^2.  J.  Calvio^  I 
opera  iLeologica,  12  voU.,  Geneva,  1556;  9  vols.,  Amsterdun, 
ISGT  ;  new  ed.  by  Baiim,  Cunitz,  and  B«U93 :  Bruna.  IBIiS  aeq.  (to 
18TI,  10  vols.).  English  translation  of  Calvin's  Writings,  68  toI- 
nmes,  Edinburgh,  1842  seq.  Letters  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bo»- 
BET :  English  tranglation,  2  vola.,  Edinburgh,  1856-57. 

Ui'lorieal  and  Biographical  Worlca.    J,  H.  Hottinger  (d.  1667)  :  Hlabl 
Ecct.   165fi-5T.  J.  J.Hottinger(d.  IT35):  Hist.  d.  Ref.  ind.Eidg»-.l 
noseenschnft.    4  Th.   Zuriuh,  1708.    Basnage  :  Hist,  de  la  ReIigioti<l 
des  Bglises  EtSform  :  a  la  Haye  (1G90),  1721,  4to.     A,  RnCHATi" 
Hisl.  de  la  Reformation  do  la  Suisse.  6  vola.  Geneva,  1737  seq. 
Wire.!  Neuere  helvet.  KireheogeBchiehte.     2  vols,  (to  1623)  ;  thvl 
second  by  M.  Kirthhofor,  1813,  1819.    Hen:  Ursprung,  Gang  a 
Folgeo  A.  darch  Zwingli  in  Zurich  bewirkl«n  Glaubensrcrbesserungil 
u.  KircheoTtiform.  Zurich,  1819.     J.t.  Mulleru.  R.  G.  Bbtzheim:! 
Geschichte  schweizeriacher  Eidgenossenschall,  continued  bj  J.  Jil 
Hottinger  (to  lasi).      Zurith,    1825   and   1829.    Gabcrel:   Histl 
dei'Eglise  do  Gcnfeve,  2  vols.,  1863.    D'Lstria:  Ln  Suisse  Allfr-f 
mande.      Switzerland,  the  Pioneer  of  the  R«f.,  2  vols.    London 
1858.    Hundosbngeii :  Znr  Charakteristik  ZwingUs,  etc.    Studiesf 
u.  Kritiken,  1862.   ^ligoet;  Mdmoircs  Hist.    Sd  ed.    Pnris,  1654 
It  eontiuns  an  Esaay  on  Calviniam  in  Geneva.     Mosbeim:  Neut 
Xachr.  von    Servet;    also,  Eetzergsch.,  ii.   (1748).      Charpenncsfl 
Histolre  de  la  R^forme  de  Geneve.     8vo.     1861. 

tiiTe»  of  Zwinffie :  by  Myeoniua  (see  above)  ;  by  J.  G.  Heai,  EngL  1 
transl.,  by  L.  Aiken,  1812,  and  translated  from  the  French  inta 
the  German,  with  an  added  Appendix,  by  L.  Usteri,  1811 ;  by  J. 
M.  Schnler.  1819;  by  Boeder,  1855  ;  by  J.  Tichler,  1837;  by  Rob- 
bins,  Bib.  Sacra,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. ;  by  Christopff.i.  (in  the  Lebea 
a.  Ausgewiililte  Sthriilen  d.  Voter  u.  Begriinder  d.  reforrairtsn 
Kinhe),  1857;  by  J.  C.  Mobikofer,  2  vols.,  1867.     8vo. 

Life  of  Beza,  by  Scblosser,  1809;  by  Baum,  184,1,  1852.  Bertd^l 
Haller,  oder  die  Reformation  von  Bern,  by  M.  KirchhoFcr,  Znricll)fl 
1828.  LebeDSgeschichte  von  Oekolampadiiifi,  by  He<k<i.  Zi:ricl%1 
1793;  by  Herzog,  S  vols.,  Basle,  1843;  Das  Lebcn  With.  Far«lB,T  f 
M.  Ktrchbofer,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1831.  Lives  of  Farcl,  Frommcnt  t 
Viret,  by  Cbenevifere,  Genfeve,  1835.  Life  of  Farel,  by  Schmidt.! 
Stinsburg,  1834.  Life  of  Viret,  by  Jaquemont.  Straslmrg,  1881  f 
tn  the  series,  entitled,  Leben  u.  Ausgewahlte  Schriilen  d.  Vatei  I 
1,  Rejriinder  d.  ruf.  Kircho:   Zwfngle,  by  Chriatoffel ;  OecohunJ 
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pailiua  and  MycoDiii?,  by  Liageabacli;  Calvin,  by  Stahelia  ;  (kpitu 
aaii  Bui^er,  by  Baum ;  Bullinger,  Uallcr,  and  Leo.  Juda,  by  Pesu- 
loiii ;  Cftpilo  and  Bein,  by  Heppo;  Peter  Mnrtyr,  by  Schmidt, 
1M59;  OIcTanius  and  Urainus,  by  Sudhoff,  1858;  Farel  and  Virot, 
by  C.  Schmidt;  Vndian  aud  Blauror,  by  FrL'ssel;  Knox,  by 
Brandcs. 
P  Ltves  of  Calvin,  by  Beza,  translnted  by  Gibson,  Pbila.,  I88S ;  by 
Waterman,  London,  1813;  by  T.  Smyth,  Phil-,  1835;  by  Dte«, 
London,  IS49,  Svo;  by  Audin,  6th  ed.,  Pari»,  1891  ;  by  Henry,  :t 
Tola^  Hamburg,  1835-1844,  tranetated  into  English  by  Stebbiag, 
1344;  by  StMhelin,  1863;  by  Bungener,  2d  ed.,  12mo.  1S6S;  by 
Giiizot  (St.  Louis  and  Calvin)  ;  by  KAMPScaoLTa  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), vol.  i.,  I8S9. 


Tna  Reform. 


I  Denmark,  Noewat,  and  Sweden. 


.s  Heercn  u,  Ukert's  Staatengcscliichte ;  DiJuemark,  by  Dahlmana 
Harald  Hurtfeld  :  Daniacbe  Chronilc.  Copcnhi^en,  1604.  J.  Bii.'*  I 
Inventarium  Eccl.  Sueco-Gotbor.  Lini'op.,  1642.  4ta.  Cebiii!;: 
Gsch.  GuBtnv.  L,  from  the  Swedii^h.  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1 7,>l. 
PoNTOrPiDAN ;  Annalea  EeclesiEB  Danicie.  Copenhagen,  1741. 
Also,  Reformation shistorie  d.  diin.  Kirchc,  t  T34.  Miinter :  Kireb- 
cngach.  V.  DSn.  u.  Norw.  1823-33.  Also,  Danske  Reformation?- 
hinlone.  Copenhagen,  1 802.  Schinmeier :  LebenEbeacbreib.  d.  <irvi 
Bcbwed. Reformatoren.  LiibTl783,  Trail:  SkrifterochHandliOsar 
till  uplisning  i.  Svenska  KjTko  ocb  Reformations-Hi itorio.  Upnala, 
1780.  Thyselius:  HaDdlingar  till  Sverges  Reformations  nd: 
Kyrkohistoria  under  Konung  Gustaf  L  (152S-S1}.  Stockholm, 
1841-45.  By  the  eame  author  ;Einfulirung  d.  Ref.  in  Schwedenbia 
1527  (in  ZeitMthr.  f.  hiat.  Theol.  lElG).  Romer:  De  Guatavo  1. 
rer.  sacr.  In  Suecifl  InstauratAre.  Ultrnj,  1840.  A.  Tbciner:  Ver- 
iuclto  d.  heilig.  Stuhls  in  d,  letnlen  drei  Jahrh.,dBn  Norden  wieder 
mit  d.  Eirohe  txi  rereinen.  Augsburg,  1 838.  Miinter :  Sytnlioliv  nd 
illustrnnd.  Bugenhagii  in  Dania  Commorationem.  Hsvn.,  1836.  By 
the  same ;  De  Confutitione  latina  iiun  Apoli^s  ETangellcor.  in 
Comitiis  Havemennh.  anno  IGSO,  traditte  oppoBita  est.  Havn.. 
1B47.  L.  Helvig:  Uanske  KirkeBhistorie  after  Reform ationen. 
Copenhag.,  1851.  Dunham:  Hi8t.of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor 
way  (in  Lardner'a  Cab.  Cycl.,  1840).  J.  Finnins :  Hist.  Ecelcs. 
blandia*,  1772-8.  4  vols.  4to.  G  L.Baden:  Hist.of  Denmnrk. 
5  Tols.  Copenhagen,  1329-32.  Geijgr  :  History  ot  Sweden, 
translated  by  Turner,  8vo  1845.  Anders  Tryxell:  Hi?l.  ol 
Kwedfin,  translated  and  edited  by  Mary  Howiti.     London,  1814. 
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The  Beformation  ix  Boheuia  and  Mouavia. 
A.  Giadely  i  Buhinen  u.  Mdhrcn  im  Zeitalt.  6.  Rel'ornmtion  (3  rols.). 
Prague,   1837.      Gflch.  d.  bohmiBchen    Bi'iiiltr.     Pnigue  (2  voIs.>' 
1857  aeq.     CzKRWEMKA  :  Gadi.  d.  evangel.  KirtUe  in  Bdhmen.  i 
Tola.     8vo.    Leipzig,   1S69-T0.    PEacuBCK :    Gscli.  d.  Gegi 
format,  in  Biihnien  (2  vols.).  2d  od.     Iieipxig,   lS5ii.     The  Refor- 
mation and  Aatl-Bcfarmatioa  in  BoLemia.    3  voU.    London,  I64S. 
Ebwalt :  Die  aita  a.  neue  Letire  d.  biihui.  Briidor.    DnnUig,  ITSS. 
K.  A.  Mliller:    Funf  Biicber  vom  Iiolimlsch.  Kriege.   Dresdi 
1S4D.     Tomek:  G«acbiclit«  Bdhniens.     Palacky;  fidhmeris  G»t- 
H-hithte,    Vols.  I -S,    1836-ti7.    8ro.    Niemeter  :  Collectio  Con-"] 
fessioDUni,  pp.  771-851. 

The  Bbfokmatiov  is  Polasp. 
Bege.vvolsciub  :  Syat.  liist.  Cbron.  Eccl.  Slavonicarum.  UlCraj, 
1653.  Ito.  LubieniciuB :  Ilist.  Bef.  Polon.  Prei^t.  168S.  Schick- 
Bale  d.  poL  Disaidentium  (3  vols.).  1 768  aeq.  Salig :  HiBtoiie  d. 
Augsb.  ConfcBsioQ,  ii.  SIS.  Friese:  Kirch  en  gesi'UiL'bte  d.  Koni^ 
reii^hs  Polen  (2  Tb.).  Breslau,  1  "86.  8vo.  KttASiNaKi :  Hiatoi 
the  Rctormation  in  Poland  (2  vols.).  8vo.  London,  1840;  by 
eame:  Sketch  of  (he  Religions  History  of  the  Slavonic  Nstioni 
Edinbuvgb,  1851.  Dunhamr  History  of  Poland  (in  Lardi 
Cab.  Cycl.).  1841.  N.  A.  de  Sslvandy ;  Ilist.  de  Pologne  avsi 
eC  sous  J.  Subiuski.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1S55.  J.  FlelcW 
lory  of  Poland,  London.  1831.  J.  Lelevel :  Iliatoire  de  Potogni 
2  rols.  Paris,  1844,  8vo.  R.  Rotfpell :  Gst'h.  von  Polen.  " 
burg,  1841.     Fa«ti  Polonici,  1624  Beq.,  Breslau,  1854. 

Tbe  Rbformatios  in  Hu.ngarv  asr  Trassyltasia. 
Elibinut:  Memorab.  Aug.  Conf.  in  Hungaria.  2  vols.  Preeb.,  lT8T.fl 
J.  BuriuB :  Hiai.  Dipl.  de  Statu  Rolig.  ovang.  in  Hung. 
Salig:  GBch.d.AngBb.  Conf., u.  803,  [P.  Emder]:  Hist.  EccL  Rcifl 
inllung.p-t  lVan9yl.,KDLAMPE,  Traj.  1728.410.  P^lerfly :  Saoi», J 
Conuil.  Eccl.  Romano-Cathol.  in  Regno  Hung,  celebrata,  Jtrxn 
i|«que  ad.  a.  MDCCXXXIT.  3  vols.  Fol,  Vienna,  1742.  SchmaliJ 
Monnnienta  Evangel.  Aug.  Confessionis  in  Hungaria  hisCorica.  SvOv 
Pestli.  1661.  Memorab.  Angust.  Confessionta  in  Regno  Hun^l 
de  Fordinando  L  uaiiue  ad  Carolum  VL  2  vola.  1786-9, 
Eurze  Gsch.  d.  evau_g.  luther.  Kirche  in  Ungarn  vom  Aufanga  d,  I 
Bof, bifl Leopold  H.  Gdttingen,i;94.  8vo.  Dtewichtigat«n  Schick  f 
a,-ile  d.  evang.  Kirche  Augab.  Bekennt.  in  Ungara  von  J.  1(39  bufl 
IGOe.     Leipzig,  1828.     Hist,  Eccl.  Evang.  Aug.  Confession!  addu^f 
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tonim  in  Hung.,  etc.  Halberstadt,  1830.  Mailath :  GscK  L  Mag* 
jaren.  5  vols.  Svo.  1820-30;  2d  ed.,  1852-55.  L.  Szalaj :  Hist 
Hungar.  (to  1690).  5  vols.  Svo.  Grsch.  d.  evang.  Kirche  in 
Ungarn,  mit  Riicksicht  auf  Siebenbiirgen,  Berlin,  1854.  History  of 
Protestantism  in  Hungaiy,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  M.  d'Aubigno, 
London,  1854.  M.  Horvadi:  Gsch.  Ungarns.  2  vols.  Svo.  Pesth, 
1854.  J.  Paget :  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2  vols.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 1839.  J.  A.  Fessler:  Gsch.  d.  Ungarn.  10  vols.  Sva 
Leipzig,  1815-25.  De  Sary :  Hist.  G^n^rale  de  Hongrie.  2  voIa. 
12mo.  Paris,  1778.  G.  Haner:  Hist  Eccless.  Transylvan.,  1694. 
12mo.  I.  Benko :  Transylvania,  P.  L,  Tom.  ii.  (Vindob.  1778. 
Svo),  p.  121  (lib.  iv.,  c.  12,  De  Statu  Ecclesiastico). 

The  Reformation  in  Francs. 

Documents  and  Contemporary  Works,  Beza  :  Ifist.  Eccl.  des  iSglises 
Rdf.  au  Royaume  de  France  (to  1563).  3  vols.  Antwerp,  1580. 
Svo. 

Serrarius  (or  De  Serres)  :  Comment,  de  Statu  Relig.  et  Eespubl.  in 
Regno  GalliaB  (5  parts),  1570  seq. 

F.  Belcarius  (Beaucaire  de  Peguillon,  Bishop  of  Metz)  :  Historia  Gal- 
lica  (1561-87).  Lugd.,  1625.  Fol.  Thuanus:  Hist-sui  Temporis, 
etc.     (See  above.) 

Theod.  Agrippa  d'Aubion^:  Histoire  Universelle  (1550-1601). 
MailH  1616-20.     3  vols.   Fol. 

He  was  born  in  1550,  and  died  in  1630.  The  son  of  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  he  fought  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen years  old.  He  was  for  a  while  an  intimate  associate  of  Henry 
IV.  After  writing  this  work,  he  resided  in  Geneva.  He  was  a 
man  of  high-toned  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  feel- 
ings peculiar  to  the  Huguenots. 

M^moires  d' Agrippa  d*Aubignd.     1  vol.     12mo.     Paris,  1854. 

A.  L.  Hekminjard  :  Correspondance  des  R^formateurs  dans  lei 
Pays  de  la  Langue  Fran9ai8e.     Vols.  1-3.    1866-68-70. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  pour  THistoire  du  Prot.  Francjais  (since  1850 
It  incl'ules  many  documents  illustrative  of  this  period.) 

Du  Plessis  Mornay :  Memoires  et  Correspondance.     Paris,  1824-5. 

Pktitot  :  Memoires  relatifs  k  THistoire  de  France  (1st  series,  1819- 
26.     52  vols.     Svo.     2d  series,  1820-29.     78  vols.     Svo.; 

Among  the  works  embraced  in  this  collection  are  the  Memoirs  of 
Bouillon,  vicomte  de  Turennc  (from  1555-1584)  :  He  was  grandson 
of  the  Const.  Montmorenci ;  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  wai 
an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.    Gamon  (1 560-86).    Mergey  (1 556-89) 
He  was  born  in   1536;  he  was  at  St   Quentin  (1557),  at  Dreun 
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.    (156>),aii'l  ntMonconlour;  and  Imrcl.vcscajffiJ  the  n.assacreof  Si 
Burtholomew.     Fl.iliiJiii  (15ti2-90).     Babutin    (1551-69).     Saint    I 
Aubai,  (1672  Beq.)-     Tavaonen  (1560-96):  he  was  bora  in  IS55 
fought  for  the  League  at  Ivry ;  thea  serrud  Ilmiry  IV.     lie  diea   ' 
in  1G33.     Vill(;roi(162i-23).     DuBellay:  L'Estoilu  (1689-1610). 
Sally:    Mdmoirea.    6yolfl,    Svo.     Paris,   1827.     Sully,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  waa  born  in  1559,  and  died  in   1611.   .La 
None  (1562-70)  :  he  waa  born  in  1531  ;  took    Orleans  in  1667  j 
fought  at  St.  Quentin,  Jarnac,  and  Moncoatour ;  served  Henry  IV. 
with  diatinction.    Montluc;  he  waa  born  about  1502;  was  at  Clia   | 
boale  of  Pavia  (1525)  ;  look  Boulogne  (1547)  ;  defended  Sienna   j 
(in  1654,  uader  Henry  II.)  ;  took  imrl  in  the  alege  of  RodieRa  I 
(1672).    Hii  was  noted  for  bis  vigor  and  cruelty.     Castelnau(l559-  I 
70)  :  he  was  born  about  1620;  waa  at  tlie  siege  of  Rouen  and  at  I 
Dreux;  waa  employed  by  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  aod  Henry  lU.   \ 
He  waa  several  times  ambassador  in  England.     He  AccouiiMtnied   I 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  lo  Scotland,  and  befriended  her  afterwanUi  J 
Journal  de  Henri  III.  (1574-89). 

Collection  de  Documents  Inddita  sur  I'Histoire  de  France  [published  \ 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe]-     Paris,  1835  aeq. 

Iteeueil   dos   Lettres  Misaives  de  Henry  IV.     7  vola.    ita.    [In 
above  collection.]     Paris,  1843-58. 

iuclion  :  Collection  des  Chroniques  et  M^moirea  but  I'Histoire  de 
France,  faisant  partie  de  la  Collection  du  Panlkion  LiUerain 
1834  eeq. 

UicoAUD  :  Nouvelle  Collection  dea  Mdmoirea  pour  servir  &  I'lnstoirB 
de   Prance   depuis  le  XIII*  si&:1e  jusq'  li   la   fin   du  XVUK 
Series.     S4  vols.     Paris,  1836  seq. 

Archives  Curieusca  de  I'llist.  de  Prance  depuis  Louis  XI.  josqn'  k  I 
Louis  XVUI.     27  voU.     8vo.     En  deus  sdries.     Paris  1834-10. 

itrnntonie;   ffiuvrcs  Completes.     7  vola.     8vo.     Paris,  1822. 

Brnntome  was  bom  about  1527,  and  died  iu  lGt4.  He  was  chani'  | 
berlain  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  is  a  gossiping  chron-  i 
icier;  bnt  his  works  present  a  vivid  portraiture  of  his  time.  Anion  {{ 1 
them  are  the  "  Vies  des  Hommes  lUustres,"  "  Dames  Uluetres  Fran-  f 
^ises  et  fitrangbres,"  ■ 

UUtorical  Works.       General  Histories  of   France,  by  Anquetil ;  by  I 
Siemondi;    by  MicnKLET ;    by  Hk.vri  Martin;    by  Crowe.  ) 
vols.    London,  185S-6S.    The  Student's  History  of  France,  Svo  J 
1862. 

Ra-vke:  Franzosisehe  Gescbichte  vomehmlich  ini  16.  u.  17>  Jabri^  | 
6  vols.    8vo.   1868.    Engl,  trans.    Hist,  uf  Civil  ^Vars  and  I 
archy  in  Prance.     8vo.     London.  185:3. 
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W.  Uaao  :   La  France  Prot.  ou  Vies  des  Prot.  FraD^aii 

G.  Weber  :  Geschicktl.  DarBt«llDng  d.  Calviaiam.  I 
StABt  in  Gcnf  u.  Frankreich.     Heidelb.,  1836,  8vo, 
Von  Baumer:    GscU.  Suropaa  seit  dem   Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.     (Sea 

I    Capefigue :  Hist,  de  la  R^orme,  de  ta  Ligue,  et  du  Rfigno  de  Henry 
'.     8tome».     Paris,  J  834-6.     8yo. 
ElieBenoiBtiHist.  del'£ditdeNantea.    S  voli.   4to.    Delft,  ie9S-& 
Hemnan :    Frankreicli's  Religios-  u.  Burgerkriege  im  16.  Jahrh. 

Leipiig,  1828.  8vo, 
IJu  Felice:  Hiet.  d.  ProtestBnta  de  France.  4  th  ed.  1861.  6vo. 
Engl,  trBDsl.  bj  Lobdell,  ISSl.  Soldak;  Gsch.  d.  Protest,  in 
Frankreich.  2  vols.  18SS.  Svo.  Vos  Polbnz:  Gsch.  d.  franr. 
Protegtantismua.  &  voIb.  1858  eeq.  8vo.  W.  S.  Brownixq  :  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots  in  the  16th  Centary.  S  vols.  8vo.  1829-39. 
Smedlej  :  Hietory  of  the  Reformed  Heligion  in  France.  S  vols. 
]2mo.  London,  1832,  (New  Yorlc,  183i.)  [Mhb.  Marsh:]  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots.  2  vols,  1847.  8vo.  Ch.  Brioo:  Listu 
chronolog.  de  I'Histoire  ProteBt.  en  France  jusqu'  i>  la  Bfyocat.  de 
I'Bdit  de  Nantes.  2  vols.  12n]0.  1855.  Anquez  ;  Hist,  d,  AsBem- 
bliiea  Polit.  des  R^fonngeB  de  France  (1573  to  1632).  8vo,  Paris, 
1859.  Aymon  :  Tons  lea  Synodes  nationaux  des  ^glises  r^formfe^, 
etc.  La  Haye,  1710.  S  vols.  4to.  Quick  :  Synodicon  in  Gallia 
reforniata,  etc.  1682.  2  vols,  Fol.  W.  Anderson:  Hist,  of 
France  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  H.  and  Charles  IX.  2  voh. 
London,  1769.  Laeretelle;  Hist,  de  France  pendant  les  Guerres 
de  Religion.  4  vols.  8vo.  1822.  Morlbt;  Clement  Maroi 
and  other  studies.  3  vols.  Svo.  1870.  Doc  d'Admale  :  Lives 
of  the  Prioces  of  Cond^.  Vols,  1,  2.  8to.  London,  1872. 
H.  White  ;  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  narrative 
of  the  religious  wars.  London,  1863.  Khpffel:  Le  CoUoque  de 
Poissy.   12mo.   Brussela  and  Paris,  1867.    Villemain ;  Viede  Chan- 

Ii^ellor  d'  Mopital  (in  Etudes  d'Histoire  Modeme.  1  vol,  Svo. 
1894.)  Voltaire :  Sitcle  de  Louie  XIV.  (CEuvres,  t.  xxii,)  Cape- 
rigue:  Trois  Siiicles  de  I'Hist.  de  France,  1548-1848.  2  vols.  1852. 
Bvo.  C.  Schmidt:  Gferard  Rouasel.  1845.  Bro.  Puaux:  Hist,  de 
la  Riiforme  Fran^aise.  2  lom.  Paris,  IB57-9.  V.  de  Chalenibert. 
HiF>  de  la  Ligue,  Henri  HL  et  IV.  2  vols.  1854.  Svo.  Aug.  Theber 
flJsL  de  I'Abjuraliou  de  Henri  IV.  2  vols.  1852,  Svo.  C 
Schmidt :  La  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Jean  Sturm.  185S.  Svo.  F 
W.  Ebcling ;  Sieben  Bucher  d.  frani.  Gsch.  Bd,i.  1855.  Anquetil 
L'Espritde  la  Ligue.  2voU   Svo.  Parls,181S.    Davila :  Slcria  delll 
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GuerreCivilidiFrantla.  6  vols.  inT.   London,  :801.    Engl.  trnn*l.      [ 
by  Piimewortli.     S  vols.     4ta.     London,  1801.     Duncan  (J.):  He' 
ligious  Wiira  in  Fmace,  fram  the  Accession  oi'  Henry  11.  to  thfl 
Peace  o£  Vervins.    12qjo.    London,  1840.     SchillLX  (J.  C-  P.  von) 
Gael),   d.   Uoruhen  in  Frankreich  welclie  d.  Reyierung  Ueiniict 
IV.  Torangingen.    8to.    Stmtgwt,  1 844.    S.  Seott ;  Life  of  T.  A^  I 
d'AubignS:   a.a  Account  ot  the  Civil  Wara,  etc.    8to.    London    1 
1772.     Voltiure:    Essm  hut  lea  Guerres  Civiles  ds  France.     8to.    I 
Paris,  1785.     Pnrdoe  (J.)  ;  The  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I-     S   I 
vok.     limo.     Phil.,  1847.     Freer  (M.  W.)  :   Court  and  Times  o(  j 
Henry  Ili.     3  vols.     ISiuo.     London,  ISJS.     Baaaompierre :  M^m.   I 
de  la  Cour  do  France,    avols.inl.    16aio.    Cologne,  166G.     Freer! 
Hisloryof  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV.    8vo1e.    I2rao.     London,  1880- 
63.     G.  F.  R.  James:  Life  of  Henry  IV.     3  vols.     8vo.     I.>ondoii, 
1S4  7.     Maimbourg:  Hi«t.  de  laLigue.    4Co.     Paris,  1C57.     Weisa: 
Hiat  dua  B4!og.  Prot.  de  France  [after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes].    2  vols.    runs.   1853.     Coquerel:    Les  £giisea  du 
SiteTt  chez  lea  Prot.  de  France  [afler  Louia  XIV.].     2  vola.    Sto. 
1841.     Muret:  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d'Albret.     Paris,  1861.    Sir  Jamei 
Stephen  :  Lecttirea  on  Ihe  Hist,  of  France.    Sd  ed.    2  vola.    8vo. 
1857.     Laval:  Hiat,  of  the  Kef.  in  France.    7  vola.   8vo.    1737  «eq.  J 
Lacsent:  Guerres  de  Religion.     Genin:  Lettres  de  Margoorits  I 
d'AngoulSme  (1841);  also,  NoiivcUcaLettrea  do  la  Reinede  Navarre  I 
(184!).    Stahklin  :  Der  Uebertritt  Konig  Ileinrichs  d.  viertea. 
8vo.     Basel,  1862.     Wraxull :   Memoira  of  the  Kings  of  the  Ra<w  I 
of  Valoia.    2  vole.  8vo.  1807  ;  Hist,  of  France  from  the  Acoeasioil  I 
of  Henry  lU.  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.    2d  ed.     1814.    6  vol*.  ] 
8vo.    lieudilin:   Geachielile  von  Port  Royal     2  Bd.    1839  seq. 
SalnteBeuve:  Fort  Royal,  fi  vola,    2d  ed.    8vo.    1860.     Le  Saint-  I 
BarthSlemy  devant  le  Senat  de  Veniae :  relations  des  ambassadeun   I 
G.  Michiel  et  S.  CavallL     Trad,  et  annot.  par  W.  Martin.     IHino.  J 
1S72. 

The  Refohmatiom  in  the  NiiTHERLANDa. 

liACHARD;  Corrcspondance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacitume,  Prince  d'Or  1 
ange,  publi^e  pour  la  premiere  fois,  etc.  6  vols.  8vo.  1847-58,  I 
Also,  by  the  same,  Correspondance  de  Philippe  H.,  sur  les  Affaires  I 
dee  Pays-Bas  [from  the  ArcIiivcB  of  Simancas].  4  vols.  Ha,  | 
:SlB-69. 

Groen  van  Prinbtrrbr  :  An^iivca  ou  Correapon dance  inediie 
hkSlaiaon  d'Orango-Nasaaii   [15S2-1584].    lOvols.   8vo.    18C7-S1    ' 

Le  mEme :  2"  serie  [1684-ieM8].     6  vo.a     8vo.     1857-61. 

"Jrawkli.e:  PapierBd'£tat,d'aprtsle&MHnascritsdelaBiblioth^Dt  I 
de  Besan^n.  9  vols.  4lo.  184t-61.  In  the  Collection  des  Djett  [ 
nenla  Io£diU  Bur  I'Histoire  de  France,    Part!,  183S  Kq. 
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BuANcr:  Hi^^t.  der  Ueformatie  in  en  omtrent  de  Nedorlandea 
Amst.,  lG9d  seq.  4  vols.  4to.  Engl,  transl.,  London,  1 720.  4  vols. 
Grotius :  Annales  et  Hist,  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1556-1 609.  Gerdesius : 
Hist.  Ref.,  etc.  (See  above).  Ypey  en  Dermout :  Geschiedenisseo 
der  Ncderland.  hervormde  Kerk.  Breda,  1819-27.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Van  Meteren  :  Hist,  der  Nederlanden,  1869-1612.  TerHar:  Die 
Ref .  Gsch.  in  Schilderungen.  8vo.  A.  Kokler :  Die  niederl.  ref. 
Kirche.  Erlangen,  1856.  8vo.  G.  Bentivoglio :  DoUa  Guerra  di 
Fiandra  [1559-1607].  Milano,  1806.  Engl,  transl.  4to.  London, 
16  78.  Strada  :  De  Bello  Belgico.  2  vols.  Fol.  1640-^7.  Enol, 
transl.  by  Stapylton :  Fol.  London,  1650.  Schiller :  Abfall  der  Nie- 
derlande.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  1844.  Eng.  transl.,  hy  Morison.  2  vols. 
12mo.  London,  1851.  Van  Kampen :  Geschichte  der  Niederlande, 
2  vols.  8vo.  1831-83.  Motley  :  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  8 
vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1856.  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
4  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1861.  Holzwarth:  Der  Abfall  der 
Niederlande,  3  vols.  8vo.  1866-72.  Prkscott  :  History  of  Philip 
n.  3  vols.  8vo.  1855..  Th.  Juste:  Hist,  de  la  Rdvol.  des  Pays- 
Bas.  sous  Phil.  IL  (1555-72).  2  vols.  8vo.  1855;  Hist,  du  sou- 
levement  des  Pays  Bas  contre  la  domination  espagnole  (1572-76). 
2  vols.  8vo.  1862-63  ;  Les  Pays  Bas  sous  Charles  Quint  —  Vie  de 
Marie  de  Hongrie  (1505-58).  8vo.  1855.  Basnage:  Annales  des 
Provinces-Unis  (1719).  H.  Leo  :  Zwolf  Biicher  der  niederland. 
Geschichte.  2  vols.  1832-45.  Koch :  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Emporung  u.  den  Abfall  d.  Niederlande  von  Spanien.  1  vol.  8vo 

The  Reformation  in  England. 

Documents  and  Contemporary  Sources,  Works  of  the  Reform- 
ers, published  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841-54  (54 
vols.,  with  a  general  index),  comprising  the  writings  of  Ridley, 
Sandys,  Pilkington,  R.  Hutchinson,  Philpot,  Grindal,  T.  Becon, 
Fulke,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Jewel,  Bradford, 
AVhitgifl;  together  with  the  Zurich  Letters  (1st  and  2d  series), 
Original  Letters  (2  vols.).  The  Correspondence  of  M.  Parker,  et<*- 

Fhe  State  Calendars,  now  being  published,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Rymer  :  Foedera,  Conventiones,  Literie,  etc.,  inter  Reges  Anglise  © 
al.  Reges,  Pontifices,  etc.     3d  ed.     10  vols.     Fol.     1739-45. 

Rushworth:  Historical  Collections  (1618-1648).  8  vols.  Fol.  Lon- 
don,  1721. 

Fox :  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  Martyrs,  156il 
Fol.     1684.     8  vols.     Fol.     1837-41.     8  vols.     8vo. 

Gilis :  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  1st  series.  8  vols.  Sva 
1824;  2d  series.    4  fols.     8vo.     18*27.     3d  series.    4  vols. 
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Wakina:  Conuilia  Magnffi  Brittanlie  et  IlilKmia?  (446-1717).  4  toU 
Fol.  1736-7. 

G  Cordwell:  DocumeDtaiy  AqdhIb  of  ihe  Church  of  Kn^l.inl  (ia46- 
.71G).  2  vols.  aro.  Oxford,  1644.  By  the  same:  SyiiO(la.U» 
1547-1717  (relating  to  the  province  of  Canterbury).  2  vols.  8vo. 
OxfiiTd,  1842.  By  the  same:  The  Reformation  of  the  Laws  ui 
attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Heary  VUl.,  Edward  VI.,  and  EUzft.1 
Deth.    Newed.    Oxford,  1850. 

Fonnularieg  of  Faidi  put  forth  under  the  reign  of  Henry  \U1.     ' 
ford,  1866.     8»o. 

W.   Maskell :   Monumenta  Ritualia   Ecd.  AngUcane.     3  Tols.     I 
1846-7. 

HoliasLud :  Chronicle  of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Ireland,  1677. 
vols.    Fol.    1807-8.     e  vols.   4t<j. 

General  Ilisloriei.    By  Rakkb:  Engl.  Gesuhic)it«vornehmlichiin«ieb-' 
tenten  Jahrh.   9  vols.   8vo.    Leipzig,  1870.    By  Cabte  (to  1654), 
1747  seq.  i  by  Kennet  (to  the  death  of  William  IH.),  3  vols.,  fol. 
I71S ;  by  MACA0LAT  (from  the  accession  of  James  I.,  with  a  Li 
Introduct.    Q  vols.     8vo.     1849   seq.)      Macaulay'e   introductory 
chapter  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  character  of  Profc-; 
estantism  in  Great  Britain.     Hia  Reviews  of  Ranke  and  of  Hall 
(in  his  collected  Essays)  relate  in  part  to  the  Reformation. 
Mackintosh  (to  the  I4th  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  conUnued 
W.Wallace,  and  then  by  R.  Bell);  10  vols.    12mo.    1838.     By 
Hume.     Hume's  negligence  in  examining  and  reporting  autlior- 
itiea,  his  inatuuracy,  his  partiality  for  the  Stuarts,  and  hia  (ligitl 
tone  with  regard  to  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  are  now  cc 
ceded  ;  as  are,  also,  ihe  excellence  of  his  style,  and  his  sagacity 
an  economiEt.     By  Linoakd  (Roman  Catholic).     Lingard  is 
able  and  well-informed  writer,  but  with  strong  Anti-FrotestanC  pr 
udiees.  By  Knight,  8  vols,  8vo,  1888;  by  T.  Keightley,  3  vols.,  8v(J 
1839i  by  J.Miller  (to  1688),  4th  ed.,  4to,  London,  1818;  byTur-j 
ner  (to  the  death  of  Elizabeth},  12  vols.,  8vd,  I8S9;  by  Frodbk] 
(from  the  Fall  of  AVolsey  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada),  1! 
vols.,  8vo,  New  York,  18S5  aeq. ;  by  F.  L.  G.  Itaumer:  Polit" 
Hialorj-  of  England  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
vola,  Bvo,  London,  1836  ;  by  Oldniixon  ;  History  of  England  diirii 
the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  2  vols.,  fol.,  London,  1730;  byYaughAO. 
History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1603-1688),  8  roh 
6to,  London,  1840;  by  the  same:  Memorialsof  the  Stuart  Dyni 
StoIb.,  8to,  London,  1831 ;  by  Clabksdon  :  Hist,  of  the  Great 
bellion  (1641-60),  3  vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  1702-4.    By  F.  &ThomM 
Hiitorlcal  Notes  relative  to  the  History  of  England,  from  the 
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AnnslcB  Reruiu  Aaglic.  et  Hiberniu.  regnante  Elizabclha  (to  ISSU) 
1615  fleq.  1717.  3  voIb.  Svo.  Oxford.  Lipk  of  Col.  Hotchin 
BUN,  by  his  wife  (Buba'a  Stand.  Lib.),  1816.  Pepyb  :  Diary  aud 
Correspondence,  4  vals.  evo,  1854,  Evelyn:  Diary  (from  1641- 
1705-6),  ed,  Forster,  4  vols.  %vo.  1S60.  Harria:  Liies  ol 
Jumea  I.,  Cbarlea  L,  Cromwell,  Charles  IL  5  vols,  Svo.  1814, 
Godwin.  History  of  the  Commonwealth.  4  vols.  Svo.  IS24-2H. 
K,  Vaughan  :  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  Svo.  1889. 
Butkle :  Hiat.  of  Civilization  in  £nglajid,  Dew  ed.  S  vols.  8vo. 
1867.  Strickland:  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  8  voU.  8va 
1850-54  ;  new  ed.  ISmo,  1865.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 
8  vols.    8vo.    leSO-.IS. 

Eallam  :  Const.  UiBtory  of  England,  3  vols.  Svo.  1807.  This  ii 
the  most  succeastiil  of  Hallam's  historical  writings.  It  is  thorough 
unJ  impartial  iu  its  treatment  of  religious  parties  aud  persons,  and 
specially  instructive  on  the  legal  and  constitutional  qui:stioa$  in- 
volved  in  the  historj'  of  the  Reformation. 

Carlylb  :  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell.  2  vola.  Svo.  New  York, 
1845.  This  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  Cromwell  in  recent  times,  and  to  vindicate  I'im  against 
the  imputation  of  insincerity. 

Guizot:  Histoire  de  Charles  1"  (1625-1649),  6' 61ilioa.  2  vols. 
Svo.  185G.  Hist,  de  la  H^publique  d'Aogleterre  et  de  Cromwell 
(1649-1658).  2  vols.  8to.  1854.  Hist,  du  Protectorat  de  E. 
Cromwell  etduIUtablisBement  des  Stuart  (1658-60).  2to1s.  Svo, 
1 856.  Monk ;  Chute  de  la  Rdpublique  et  le  Uetablissement  de  la 
Monarchie  en  Angleterre  en  1660.  6' 4d.  8vo.  1862.  History 
of  the  English  Bevolution  of  1640  (tranal,  by  HazUtt,  I..ondon,  1846. 
I  vol,  Svo.  18B6;  by  Coutier,  Oxford,  1838)  ;  Hi*tory  of  Croiri- 
wcll,  the  Commonwealth,  aud  the  Bestoration.  4  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1854-6. 

HislorUs  of  the  English  ReformaHon.  Burnet  :  The  History  df  IIli 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1679  acq.  Tvola. 
1829.     8va. 

Bumct  is  an  honest  writer,  with  extraordinary  means  of  bnowi 
edge,  bat  sometimes  swayed  by  prejudice.  "  It  ia  usual,"  says  Miv 
caulay  (Hist,  of  EngiT  i.  163),  "  to  censure  Burnet  as  a  singularl; 
inaccurate  historian,  butlbelievetheciiarge  to  be  altogether  unjust 
Wm  appears  to  he  singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative 
has  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  singulftrlv  severe  and  unfrienilly. 

iTBTP"  ■  EfclesiaMirAl   Mnmnriiit*  rflla*-""  r'-i")',-  t<i  WhIW/^   ftn , 
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the  Reformrttion  of  it,  anil  the  Emergenciei"  of  tie  Chuidi  of  Enj  I 
land  uniler  King  Henry  Vni.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  (iiiecn  Mnry.J 
3  vols.  London,  2d  ed.  1725-37.  Brief  Annala  of  the  ChurcHf 
nod  State,  under  the  Beign  of  Queen  Eiizabetli.  London,  3d  eilvi'l 
1738.  Fol.  Tho  Comidete  Works  of  Strype.  27  vols  Bvo.  0«-| 
ford,  1821-40. 

Slcype  is  the  authority  most  frequently  consulted  and  quoted  in,fl 
works  on  the  English  Reformation.     He  is  a.  veritcious  writer;  hifl 
own  statements  are  instruetive  Euid  valuable,  and  the  documenta  I 
which  be  |)ubliahcB  are  still  more  so.     Occasional  inaccuracies  in  I 
copyiDg  citalions,  oiisitig  from  a  want  of  core,  do  not  essentiallj  | 
detract  from  his  merit.    Oo  the»e  inat^curacies,  pointed  out  by  Maitr  I 
land,  see  the  London  AlhcnEeutn,  IS5S,  i.  404. 
].  CoLLiKR  (a  non-juring  Bishop)  :  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great.  J 
Britain,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  II.    2  vols.  Fol.    London,  1708-U,  I 
3  vols.     8vo.     184)3.     Dodd  (Roman  Catholio),in  Uis  Church  !«*■  I 
tory  of  England  (1600-ltiS3).     3  vols.  Fol.   1737  suq. ;   new 
1839  seq.    Dodd's  work  was  des^ued  as  an  antidote  to  Bd 
H.  Soames :   History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    4  vols.    8vo.     1826-27  ;  by  the  same  :  Elizaljethaa  Chnn;h 
History,  London,  1848,  8vo.     By  J.  V.  Short;  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of  1888.     S  vols. 
8to.     1832:   8th  ed.,  1870.     By  F.  C.  MAaeiNQBBBD:  History  of  J 
the  English  Reronnation,  4tb  cd.,  ISGT,  6vo.  J.  H.  Blunt:  Hb^l 
tory  of  tlie  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Wolsey  (1514-47).     8vo.l 
London.   1872.   L  J.  Blunt :  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  In  England.  I 
aethed.    1863.   J.  A.  Baiter  :  Church  History  of  England.   !d  ed.B 
London,  184!).    8vo.   6/  Peter  Heylin :  History  of  tlie  Refonnatioql 
of  the  Church  of  England.    Fol.    1661  seq.     Carwithen  i  History  oCl 
the  Chun^h  of  England.  2  vols.  2ded.  Oxford,  1849.  Svo.     Neal 
History  of  the  Puritans  from  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen  I 
Eliaahetb,  1732  seq.   4  vols.    Svo;  Toulmin'sed.,  171)3  seq.,  5  vols^ 
8vo ;    Choules's  Am.  ed.,    2  vols.,    6vo,    New  York,   1844.     J.  B, 
Maraden  :  History  of  EarUer  and  Later  Puritans.     3  vols.     Svoi 
[..ondon,  18S2.     S. Hopkins;  The  Puritans.    3  vols.    Boston,  1859- 
60.     S.  R.  blaitland :  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  tlie  Bri^sb  ^ 
Rcformalion.    1849,    8vo.     Fuller :  Church  History  of  Britain  frira 
theTimeof  Christtol648.   Fol.  1655.   6  vols,   8»o.   London,  1845. 
Lathbury  :  History  of  the  Nonjurors.     8yo.     1845.     T.  Lathbury  ; 
History  of  English  Episcopacy,  from  the  Long  Parliament  to 
Act  of  Uniformity.    8vo.    T^ondon,  1836.    Brennan  :  RccleBiailic*.  J 
Hiatorj-   of   Ireland    to    1829.     2   vols.     8vo.     Dublin,   1848. 
MiUtT;  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  Rcfo-.-mntiio  tcl 
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the  Revolution.     2  vols.    8vo.    London,  1841.     Rees  :   History  of 
Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales.     8vo.     1861.     Hard  wick  : 
History  of  Articles  of  Religion.     New  ed.     1859.     8vo.     T.  Lath- 
bury :  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    2d  ed.    18^3.   W. 
Keeling :  Liturgiae  Brittanicae.     8vo.    2d  ed.     1851.     W.  Palmei  : 
Origines   Liturgica;.     4th   ed.     2  vols.     8vo.     1845.     Tulloch  ; 
English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders :  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxtei , 
Bunyan.    8vo.    London,  1861.     Fletcher :  History  of  the  Indepen  • 
dents.    4  vols.     12mo.    1862.    Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.    New  series.     3  vols.     (Vol.  8.     Ref.  period.     1869. 
8vo.)     Stoughton:   Ecclesiastical  History  of  England    [Civil 
Wars,  Commonwealth,  Restoration].   4  vols.   8vo.    1867-70.   Han- 
bury:  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relative  to  the  Independents.    3 
vols.   8vo.   London,  1839.   J.  Waddington :  Congregational  Church 
History  from  the  Reformation  to  1662.     London,  1862.     Hunt: 
History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England.   8vo.   Vol.  i.,  1870.   Vol. 
ii.,  1871.  J.  Waterworth  :  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Reformation 
in  England. 
Biographies.     Strype  :  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  AVhitgifl, 
Aylmer,  Cheke,  and  Smith.     W.  Gilpin :  Life  of  Cranmer.  1 784. 
8vo.   Lives  of  the  Reformers.  1809.     2  vols.    8vo.     Todd :    Life 
of  Cranmer,  1831.    Le  Bas  :  Life  of  Jewel.    8vo.     1835.    Life  of 
Laud.     8vo.     1886.     C.  Wordsworth :  Eccl.  Biography,  or  Livei 
of  Eminent  Men  in  England,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Ref. 
to  the  Revolution.     4th  ed.     4  vols.     8vo.     1853.     B.  F.  Tytler, 
Life  of  Henry  VHI.     12mo.    New  ed.     1851.    Lord   Herbert: 
Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  Vm.   Fol.  1649  seq.   1770.  4to.    Fiddes: 
Life  of  Wolsey,  4  vols.    8vo.  1742. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland.     Contemporary  Sources, 

VN'oDROW   Society's  Publications.     24  vols.    8vo.    Comprising 
Calderwood's  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  8  vols. ;  Autobiogra- 
phy of  Robert  Blair  (from  1593-1636)  ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration  (from  1560-1633);  Twedie's  Select  Biographies,  2  vols. 
*nd  other  works. 

dPOTTiswooDE  Society  Publications.  16vol8.  8vo.  Comprising 
Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Ref.  to  1568;  The  Spottiswoode  Misceilany 
(2  vols.),  etc. 

John  Knox  :  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of  Religioun  within  the 
Realme  of  Scotland,  in  V  Books:  with  his  life  by  David  Bu- 
cnanan.  Edinb.  1584.  Ed.  by  David  La»ng  (with  other  wii  ingi 
of  Knox),  1846  seq.    4  vols.    8vo. 
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Bannatyoe  [Secrctnry  of  Knox] :  Journal  of  Trans aPtl.n^,  etc.  Ifllft- 

n.     EcUnb.  1806. 
Spotlisnoode ;  History  of  the  Chnrcli  o{  Scotland.    8vo.     3  toIi.  (bj 

the  Wodrow  Soc.). 
liiibanofE;  Lettres,  Instructions,  et  MSmoires   de  Mario  Stuart,  ei^ 

7  vols.    8to.    London,  IB44. 
^  Tealet:  Lettres  de  Murie  Stunrt,  publi^ea  avcc  somnitires,  ete 

(vo.     1859. 

A.  Teulet :  Kelalions  Folitiqiiea  de  la  France  et  de  I'Espagne  avec   1 
l'£coase  en  16>  Sifecle.     Papiers  d'Etat,  etc.     5  vols.  Paris,  1062. 

G.  Buchanan  :  Rerum  Scotlc.  Hist.    Ediob.,  1582.    Fol.  In  English  J 
1690.     Fol. 

B.  Baillie;  Lettcrsand  Journals  [on  the  period  from  163T-IGG!],  new  I 
ed.  3  Tola.    8to.  Edinb.,  1841-2. 

Sir  James  Balfour ;  Aunalea  (1057-1640),  and  Memorials  and  Fft»-  I 
sages  of  Cliurch  and  State  (1641-1652).  4  toU.     Ediob.,  1824. 

J.  Lcsly  (lip.  of  Ross)  :  A  Defence  of  the  Honor  of  Slarj',  Queen 
Scotlaod.     London,  15G9.     8vo.     1570.     8  to. 

t>.  BuchanRD  :  A  Detection  of  the  Doings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,    \ 
etc.     Cirea  1672. 

Later    Works.     W.   Robertbot:  ;   History  of  Scotland   dariug   tha 
reigns  of  Mary  and  James  YI.,  etc.  (in  nnmerous  editions).    G. 
Stuart :  Hist,  of  the  Eatablishment  of  the  Ref.  of  Bel.  in  Scotland   i 
(1517-1561).   4to.  London,  1 730.     Hiat.  of  Scotland  from  the  Es- 
tabl.  of  the  Rof.  to  the  Death  of  Mary.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  J 
W.M.  Hetherington:   Hist,  ol  the  Church  of  Scotland  (new  ed.) 
2to1s.  8to.  1853.    T.  McChib:  Life  of  John  Knox,  1812,    8to.  j 
Newed.    1854.   Bvo.   4  vole.  (Works  of  McCrie.   8vo.   1855.)   Lift   ] 
of  Andrew  Melville.   2  vols.  gvo.   1819.  Sded.  Loedon.   1S47.  8to.    j 
T. McCrie,  Jr.;  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History.  2d  ed.  184S. 
8vo>     A.  Stevenson :    History  of  the  Ch.  and  State  of  Scotland    | 
fh>m  the  Accession  of  Charles  L  to  the  Restoration.     1844.     Pro.    . 
J.  Cnnningliani :  Ch.  Hist,  of  Scotland  to  the  Present  Time.  3  lols. 
Bto.     1859.     Lek  :  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scotland. 
a  Tola.     8vo.     Edinb.,  I860.    J.  Scott :  Lives  of  the  Reformers  in 
Scotland.    Edinb.  1810.    Von  Rudloff :  Gsch,  d.  Ref,  in  Schottland. 
It  Th,     Berlin,  1843.     A.  Gnmberg :   Die  schottische  nat.  Kirrlie. 
Hftmb.,lS27.  K.H.  Sack:  Die evang.KircheSchottlands.  Heidolh., 
1844.   G.Cook:  Hist.oftheRef.inScotland.  Svols.   Edinb.,  1811     ' 
BuRTONiHist-ofScotiandlo  1688.   7  vols.   Lond.,  1867-70;  1689- 
1748.  2vol8.  1870.   P,  F.  Tytler :  History  of  Scotland  [1149-1903] 
Dcw  ed.    10  vols.    Svo.    1SC6.     Lning  ;  Hist,  of  Scotland  from  li)t 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    1819.  4  v  il» 
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8va  Lawson  :  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.  2  vols.  8vo.  1844.  Mignet :  Histoire  de 
Marie  Stuart.  2  vols.  12mo.  Pans,  1854.  W.  Tytler :  Inquiry,  His- 
torical and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1790.  J.  Hosack :  Maiy,  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  1870.  Leland  : 
History  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  U.  to  1688,  3 
vols.     4to.    1778. 

The  Reformation  in  Italy. 

rrERDRSivs  :  Specimen  ItalisB  Ref.    Lugd.  Bat.,  1 765.    4to. 

(IcCrie  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy.  8vo.  1827.  Newed.  1855.  D. 
Erdmann :  Die  Ref.  u.  ihre  Martyrer  in  Italien.  Berlin,  1855. 
Jules  Bonnet:  Vie  de  Olympia  Morata.  4™«  ed.  Paris,  1865. 
Muratori :  Annali  d'ltalia,  dal  Frincipio  dell'  Era  volgare  fino  all' 
anno  1750.  12  vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1752-54.  Guicciardini :  Storia 
d'ltalia.  10  vols.  Pisa,  1819-20.  Hubner:  Life  of  Sixtus  V. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1872.  Brieger:  Gaspar  Contarini  [on  the  Ratisbon 
Conference].  Gotha,  1870.  M.  Young  :  Life  of  Paleario.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1860.  Sixt:  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius,  papstlicher 
Nuntius,  etc.  1855.  J.  Bonnet:  Aonio  Paleario,  fitude  sur  la  Re- 
forme  en  Italie.  12mo.  1862.  Roscoe  :  Life  of  Leo  X.  6th  ed.  2 
vols.  8vo.  1846.  Audin:  Histoire  de  Leon  X.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris.    3d  ed.    2  vols.  8vo.    1851. 

The  Reformation  in  Spain. 

Reformistas  Antiquos  Espanoles.  20  vols.  8vo.  London  and 
Madrid,  1848-63.  This  collection  of  the  writings  of  Spanish  Prot- 
estants was  printed  at  the  cost  of  B.  B.  WifFen.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  Boston  Public  Lib. ;  also  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

A.  F.  Biisching :  Comm.  de  Vestigiis  Lutheranismi  in  Hispania. 
Gbttingen,  1 755.  4to.  McCrie  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Spain.  8vo. 
1829.  New  ed.  1855.  De  Castros :  The  Spanish  Prot.  and  their 
Suppression  by  Philip  H.  Translated  by  T.  Parker.  London, 
1851.  SanctsB  Inquisitionis  Artes  aliquot  detects :  R.  G.  Mon- 
tanoauctore.  Heidelb.  1567.  IVIariana  :  Hist.  Greneral  de  Espana, 
18  vols.  Valencia,  1830-41.  2  vols.  8vo.  Madrid,  1854  (in  the 
Bibl.  de  Autores  Espanoles,  vols.  19-20)  Engl,  transl.  1699.  R. 
St.  Hilaire,  Histoire  d'Espagne.  Tom. xii.  Newed.  1844  seq. 
Dunham  :  Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  New  ed.  8  vols.  12mo. 
1847.  Prescott  :  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  H.  8  vols.  8vo. 
1855.  TiCKNOR :  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature.  8  vols.  8vo.  1849. 
/^lorente  :  ETist.  de  Tlnquisition  d'Espagne.  4  vols.  Paris, 
••820. 


Thk  Romas  Catholic  Countkr-Rkforxatiok. 
L   The  Catinoil  of  Treat.     Sources.    J.  la  Plnl   (leacher   of   Cuoi 

Law  at  Louvain)  :   Monumentorum   ad  Hist.  Concil.  Trid.   Spec-   ' 

iBnt'jm  Amplissinia  Colleclin,    Louvain,  17S1  aei\.  7  (8)  torn.  ita. 
Acta  Cone.  Trid.  aun.  1562-^3  a  Cardinale  Fal^otto  dcscripta;  eiL 

Mendham,  London,  1842. 
I>ettrcs  et  M^Dioires  de  Frani^ois  do  Vargas,  de  Pierie  de  Malvenda, 

[mombers  of  the  Imperial  embaajiy],  et  de  quelqucs  Eveques  d'E»- 

pagne,  tiDiichant  le  Cone,  de  Tronic.     Paris,  1054,    *to. 
Mendham :  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     8to,     London,  18&4, 

Newed.   1844. 
Planck:  Anccdola  ad  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  Fertinentla.     Gottingen, 

1791-1818,  25  programmata. 
Bickcl :  Zur  Gescliichte  d.  Concil  Ton  Trient ;  Acten-stncke  sue  Oet- 

terrechischen  Archiven.    Vienna,  1872. 
CanoneH  et  Dccieta  Cone.  Trid.,  juxta  Exemplar  authentic.     Bomn 

editum.eci,  le  Plat,Antwerp,1779.  4to.  Madrid,178e.    Fol.    New 

ed.,  enlarged  from  llie  Rom.  Bullarinm,  by  A.  L.  Rieht«r,  Leipzig, 

1853. 
LiBRi  Stmbolici  Ecci..  Catrol.,  edd.  Streilwolf  and  Klener.  Gdt- 

tingcn,  1898.   2  vols.    8to. 
HixtorUa  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Paolo  Sabpi  r  latoriadel  Cone. 

Trident.,  London,  1619,  fol. ;  in  Latin.  London,  1630;  Engl,  tpans- 

latdon  by  Bront,  1676,  fol.   French  ed.,  with  notes  by  Le  Courayer, 

London,  2  torn.,  folio,  1736. 
Sforza  Pallaviciso;  Istoriadel  Cone.  diTrento.     Romn,  1G56-T 

9  U  fol.:  3d  ed.,  3  t,  4to,  1065:  in  Latin,  Giattino,  Rom.  and 

Antrp.,  1672,  3  t,  4to;  newed.  revised  by  the  author,  Rome,  1GE6. 
Biografia  di  Fri  Paolo  Sarpi  di  Bianchi-Giovini.     Zurigo,  18S6,  2  t. 

E.  Munch  :  Fri  P.  Sarpi,  Carlarute,  1838. 
Wesflenberg  [Roman  Catholic] :  Die  grossen  Kircbenversammlungeo 

der  15.  u.  16.  JaJirh.    Constance,  1840. 
Courayer:  Discours  Hist,  snr  la  Reception  du  Concile  de  IVen^a 

Amsterdam,  1T56  (appendix  to  Sarpi).     Bungencr:  Hist,  du  Con 

cile  de  Trcnte.     2  vols.  13mo.    1853. 
I  he  Popes  of  this  Period.     Rankb  :  History  of  the  I  opes.     3  roll 

8vo.     1867. 
i>»entz :  SixtuJi  V.  u.  seine  Zeit.     Mayence,  1S53. 
IIobnee:    Life   of  Pope   Sixtus   V.      Engl     tran?l.     2   »ola.   Svn 

187ii. 
Knllner:  De  aetis  Coni'il.  trid.     Giittingen.     2  part.  Bvo.     1841. 
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il.  The  Order  of  JesuiU.  Corpus  lustitutorum  Societatis  JesiL 
Antvp.  1702.     2  vols.    4to. 

Constitution's,  Decreta  Congregationum,  Censurse  et  Proecepta,  cum 
Litteris  Apostol.  et  Privilegiis.  Prague,  1 755.  2  vols.  4to.  In- 
stitutum  soc.  Jesu.     Prague,  1757.     Fol. 

Lives  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Jesuits :  Consalvi,  in  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Jul.  vii.  S34  seq. ;  by  Ribadeneira,  Naples,  1572,  Madrid,  1586. 
and  in  Acta  Sanct.  1.  c.  655  seq. ;  by  Maffei,  Rome,  1585 ;  bj 
Bartoli,  Rome,  1659.  Genelli:  Leben  d.  heilig.  Loyola.  Inns- 
bruck, 1848.  I.  Taylor ;  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudimenia. 
8vo.     London,  1849. 

£xercitia  Spiritualia  Ign.  Loiolse,  Antvp.  1638,  Ratisbon,  1355.  His- 
tory of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  Hasenmuller,  1588 ;  by  Gi-etser,  In- 
golstadt,  1584;  by  R.  Hospinian,  Zurich,  (1649)  1670.  Hist.  d. 
Religieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  Paris,  1740,  Utrecht,  1741. 
4to.   4  tom. 

Elarenberg :  Pragm.  Gsch.  d.  Ordens  d.  Jesuiten.  Halle,  1*^60.  2  vols. 
4 to.  [Goudrette :]  Hist.  Gren^rale  de  la  Naissance  et  des  Progr^s 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus ;  et  [C.  Paige]  T Analyse  de  ses  Constitu- 
tions et  Privileges.  Paris,  1760.  Amst.,  1761, 5  vols.  Wolf  :  AUg. 
Gsch.  d  Jesuiten.    4  vols.     Leipzig,  1803. 

Histories  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Dallas,  2  vols.  London,  1816 ;  by  Lis- 
kenne,  Paris,  1825;  by  De  Sarrion,  Paris,  1838;  by  Cr^tineau 
JoLY,  Paris,  1844-6,  6  tomes;  by  Briihl,  Wiirzburg,  1845  seq.; 
by  Buss,  Mayence,  2  abth.,  1853;  by  Stoger,  Ratisbon,  1851 ;  by 
Kortum,  Mannheim,  1843;  by  Julius,  Leipzig,  1845  seq.;  by 
Steinmetz,  London,  1848.    3  vols.     8vo. 

For  the  multitudinous  works  respecting  the  Jesuits,  reference  must 
be  had  to  the  special  bibliographies :  — 

C!arayon :  Bibl.  historique  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^us,  ou  Catalogue 
des  ouvrages  relatifs  k  Thistoire  des  Jesuites  depuis  leur  origine, 
etc.    4to.     1864. 

Biblioth^que  des  £crivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  ou  Notices 
bibliographiques  1^  De  tons  les  ouvrages  publics  par  les  Membres  de 
la  Compagnie  de  J^sus ;  2^  Des  Apologies,  des  Controverses  rellg- 
ieuses,  des  Critiques  litt^raires  et  scientifiques  suscit^es  2i  leur  sujet. 
Par  Augustin  et  Alois  de  Backer,  S^rie  i.-vii,  1853-61.  Of  this 
work,  Petzholdt,  (JBibliothec,  b'bliographj  1866),  after  referring  to 
the  previous  bibliographical  labors  of  Ribadeneira,  Alcgambe,  and 
Southwell,  says :  "  Alles  was  von  Jesuiten-bibliographie  bisher 
erschienen  ist,  w\rd  (lurch  das  B.'sche  Werk  durchaus  iiberflUssig 
gemacht.  * 
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'  Accepunu,''  463. 

LdiapborUtic  coatrorerey,  16ft. 

Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  oa  Ihe  comiption  of 
the  church,  13;  his  chgracler,  116; 
reply  of  the  Diet  of  NBremberg 
{1922)  to  hia  deoi&nd  lor  actloo 
against  Lnlher,  llSi  hia  letter  to 
Zwingle,  HT. 

Acadeioiea,  the  Italian,  broken  up  by 

.£aop,  Luther  tranaialea,  120. 
Aix  la  Cbapelie,  Peace  of,  ISS. 
AJbigenies,   ihcir  chantclcr,  GG;  cro- 
■ades  of  Inuacent  III.  agaiaat  tbeip 

ee. 

Alciati,  4TS. 

Aleaoder,  108. 

Alna<;oa,  Dake  of  (husband  of  Uar- 

giret),  2ie. 
&leD;aa,  Unke  of  [Dnka  of  Aajon), 

his  deatb,  3T3. 
Aiezander  III.,    hU   inUrview  with 

Frederic  Barbarosu,  39. 
Alexander  v.,  Pope,  his  pledges  la  tha 

coundt  of  PisE,  13. 
Aleitander  VI.,   Pope,   bis    grant    to 

Spain,  4T;  his  chsracler,  45 ;  excom- 

mnnicsles  SHronarola.  Oft. 
,  lexander  of    Ualeg,  his  doctrine  of 

luiiarerogatory  morils,  BJ. 
Alirn,  William,  4U.  606. 
Alphonso,  kmgof  Portugal,  47. 
Allieii,  383. 

I,  Duke  of,  at  the  conference  of 


the  "Caaadl  of  Blood,'  mn.  ea*- 
cutes  EgmoDl  atid  Uom,  3U3i  his 
Kheme  of  taxation,  303,  reai((ns, 
304. 

Amboise,  conspinc?  of,  380i  aTengvil 
by  Guise,  261;  edict  of,  169. 

AnabaptisU,  their  leneta,  i7i;  dlDerent 


NetherlaaOs,  288)  iaSuencv of  Men- 


Anglo-Saiona,  their  conversion,  S3. 
Anne  Boleyn,  her  return  tc  England, 

347 ;  her  marriage  with  Henry  Till. , 

320. 
Anaelm,  elemBnt  of  myslicisai  in,  ii; 

his  doctrine  of    the  satisfactiuD   □! 

Christ,  480. 
Anthony  of  Navarre,    siunnionBd    to 

Orleansi  362;  made  lieutenaat-gen' 

eral,  263. 
Aotilnnitatiaos,  rise  ol  the,  47T. 
Anquetil,  on  Catbarine  de  Medici,  367. 
Aquinas,  his  doctrine  of  indulgences, 

S3;  of  eupererogator?  merits,  S4;  on 

the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  30, 
Arianism,  its  prevalence  among  the 

barbarian  nations,  21;  sapplanted  by 

Calholicism,  23. 
Aristotle,  connection  oF  icholuticisit 

with,  536;  his  anthority  shaken  h* 

tbeUaniHnists,636ihowtaratIscl<fa 

by  the  refonnen,  G36j  by  Luther 


Bail 


!T0;  his  charsi 
womnieQdatlons  In  Philip  U., 
tent  to  the  Nelheriinas,  301; 
nesfroai  Italy,  301,  establishes 


536;  Mel 


nclhi.n 


wof,  6 


tflined  his  place  in  Catholic  noiiiiii 
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A.niiinians,  their  doctrines,  473;  their  ment,  350;  relation  of  Ub  system  ta 

Bcholarshipi  475 ;  their  political  dif-  Protestantism,  537. 

ference  with    the    Calvinists,  315;  Bajus,  451. 

their  critical  spirit,  545.  Balmes,  his  view  of  the  Reformation,  ft 

A.rmiuius,  his  histor}',  473 ;  his  contro-  Baltimore,  Lord,  508. 

versy  with  Gomarus,  473 ;  Milton's  fiameveldt,  Olden,  474. 

remark  on,  528.  Baronius,  25 ;  his  annals,  523. 

A.niauld,  452,  531.  Basel,  council  of,  43 ;  it  hears  the  Utra- 

A.rueys,  Antoine,  228.  q^asts,  181;  Reformation  established 

A.ruuld,  of  Brescia,  his  aim  and  fate,  in,  143. 

3S6.  Baor,  F.  C,  546 ;  on  Servetus,  227. 

^kmold,  T.,  on  Church  and  Statf^,  500.  Baxter,  Richard,  437;  his  character, 

Axran,  Earl  of,  353.  443;  ejected  from  his  parish  (166i>, 

A.rt,   how  affected  by  Protestantism,  442. 

540;  in  the  Nctheriands,  541.  Bayle,  on  Leo.  X.,  46. 

Articles,  the  ten,  323;  they  offend  the  Bayonne,  conference  at,  270. 

Catholic  party,  323;  the  six,  324.  Beaton,  Cardinal,  353. 

Articles,  of  the  Church  of  England,  Beda,  the  Syndic,  243. 

framed,  327;  revision  of  (1563),  331.  Beghards,  who  they  were,  57. 

Articles,  the  Lambeth,  339.  Beguines  who  they  were,  57. 

Asceticism,  its  origin  in  the  church,  Bellarmine,  on  the  corruption  of  tlM 

552;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  552;  cast  Church,  13;  on  the  visible  Chiirck« 

away  by  Protestantism,  552.  465 ;  on  Church  and  State,  504. 

Astrology,  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen-  Bembo,  Cardinal,  his  spirit,  73. 

turies,  3.  Berengarius,  148. 

Atonement,  Protestant   and    Catholic  Bernard,  St.,  mysticism  of,  65. 

view  of,  460;  the  theory  of  Grotius,  Bernard,  of  Weimar,  431. 

474.  Berne,  Reformation,  establbhed  in,  143. 

Autos  da/e,  in  Spain,  408.  Berquin,  Louis  de,  248. 

Augsburg,  Diet  at  (1530),  118;  its  de-  Berthelier,  230;  put  to  death,  208. 

tree,  119.  Beveridge,  446. 

Augsburg,  Confession  of,   119;  Apol-  Beza,    Theodore;    his    character  and 

ogy  for  the  (Confession,  119.  manners,   266 ;    at  the  Colloquy  of 

Augsburg,  peace  of,  168;    wholesome  Poissy,  266;  on  Calvin's  death,  238; 

effect  of  it,   422 ;   violations  of  it,  his  remark  on  the  death  of  Francis 

433.  IL,  263;  on  the  origin  of  the  word 

Augustine,  on   religious   persecution,  "Huguenot,"  264. 

223;  he  is  studied  by  Luther,  90;  Bible,  the  source  of  Protestantism,  10; 

how  he  differs  from  Calvin,  337.  Luther's  translation  of  the,  112;  its 

Austria,    spread  of  Protestantism  in,  benefit  to  the  Germans,  112;  early 

422;  Jesuit  influence  in,  423.  German  translations  of  the,  112;  pub- 

Aviguon,  residence  of  the  popes  at,  38;  lished  in  English  by  Henry  VIIL, 

character  of  their  court,  39.  323 ;  made  by  the  Protestants  the  rule 

of  faith,  461 ;  effect  of  it  in  Protestant 

Babylon JaL  captivit}-  of  the  Papacy,  38.  countries,  530;  the  reading  of  it  not 

Bacon,  Leonard,   his    Historical  Dis-  encouraged  in  the  Cathdic  Church. 

courses,  441.  530;  origin  of  the  disuse  of  itamonn 

.  Kon,  Lord,  his  view  of  astrology,  3;  the  laity,  531. 

on  the  Puritan  controversy,  349;  on  Biel,  Gabriel,  467. 

tpiscopacy,  334;  on  church  govern-  Blanlrata,  478. 
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Blois,   meeting  of   the  States-General  Bradford  on  predestinaticn,  336. 

at  (1676),  278;  (1588),  279.  Brantome,  on  Guise  and  Coligni,  961 

Boccaccio,  bis  relation  to  the  revival  of  admires  Marj  Queen  of  Scots,  357. 

learning,  671 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Breda,  declaration  of  (Charles  II.,  from, 

Church  and  religion,  388.  441. 

Bodin,  3.  Brederode,  297. 

Bohemia,  h^w  affected   by  the  exe-  Bres,  Guido  de,  311. 

cution  of  Huss,  177;  its  conversion  Brethren  in  Unity,  the  Bohemian,  ritr 

to  Christianity,  178;  its  sufferings  of,  182;  their  reception  of  Luther'k 

after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  183;  Prot-  doctrine,  183. 

estants  acquire  legal  protection  in,  Bri9onnet,  his  reformatory  tendenciot 

ISl;  re^ption  of  Luther's  doctrine  244;  opposes  Protestantism,  245 

ic,  183;  its  revolt  against  Ferdinand  Briel,  capture  of,  304. 

II.,  424;  gives  its  crown  to  the  Elec-  Brucioli,  393. 

tor  Palatine,  424;  devastated,  425.  Bruno,  Giordano,  523. 

Bologna,  Protestantism  in,  393.  Bryce,  his  work  on  the  ''  Holy  Bomai 

Bolsec,  imprisoned  at   Greneva,   214;  Empire,''  25. 

banished,  225.  Budseus,  243;  Erasmus  compared  with 

Bonaventura,  mysticism  of,  65.  78. 

Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Grermany,  23.  Bucer,  Martin,  his  irenical  efforts,  151 . 

Boniface  YIIL,  his  theories  and  charac-  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  326 ;  on 

ter,  36 ;  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  na-  ceremonies  in  the  English  Church, 

tionalism,  36 ;  his  conflict  with  Philip  344;  his  letter  to  the  Protestants  ol 

the  Fair,  37 ;  his  bull,  clericis  laicos,  Bologna,  393. 

37;  is  assaulted  and  dies,  38;  how  Buchanan,  Greorge,  354. 

viewed   by    Tosti,    Wiseman,    and  Bugenhagen,  shapes  the  church  consti- 

Schwab,  37.  tution  of  Denmark,  173. 

Books,   censorship  of,  in  the  Roman  Burnet,  for  comprehension,  446. 

Catholic  Church,  526 ;  in  Protestant  Bullinger,  on  the  execution  of  Servetus, 

countries,  528;    by  Laud,   528;  by  232;  his  intimacy  with  English   di- 

the  Puritans,  528.  vines,  333. 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  her  marriage  with  Burckhardt,  on  the  tone  of  the  Italian 

Luther,  123.  Renaissance,  390. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  his  character,  413.  'Burleigh,  his  belief  in  astrology,  3. 

Bossuet,  525,  539;  refers  the  Reform-  Bums,  530. 

ation  to  a  dispute  of  monks,  3;  on 

the    relation    of    Protestantism    to  Cesarini,  Cardinal  Julian,  181. 

abuses  in  the  Church,  13;  on  the  cor-  Calderon,  520. 

ruption  of  the  Church,  13;  his  opin-  Cajetan,  his  interviews  with  Luther  at 

ion  of  Calvin's  intellect,  206 ;  his  cor-  Augsburg,  96. 

respondence  with  Molanus,  484;  with  Calixtus,  his  syncretism,  481. 

I-^ibnitz,  484.  Calixtus    IL,    Pope,    concludes     the 

Bothwell,  Mary's  attachment  to  him,  Worms  Concordat  wiih  Henry  V., 

372;  his  agency  in  Darnlej^'s  mur-  28. 

der,  374;  his  abduction  of  the  queen,  Calmar,  Union  of,  170. 

374;  his  supper  at  Fxlinburgh,  374;  Calvin,  his  birth,  J92;  belongs  to  the 

his  divorce  from  his  wife,  375;  his  second    generation    of    Reformers, 

marriage  with  Mary,  375.  192;  his  childhood,  192;  his  father 

Boucher,  Jean,  476.  193;  studies  at  Paris,  193;  studiei 

Boarbons,  their  union  with  the  Hugue-  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  193 

«ots,  259.  his  proficiency,   193;  his  hab'ts  ot 


■tuily,  103:  leftmg  Greek,  194 ; 
ediu  Senota's  traatuw  on  "ClEin- 
ency,"  191;  for  whw  remon,  im; 
hU  CDQTeruon,  lOBj  iu  date,  19 S; 
Ills  reverence  for  the  Church,  1U6; 
his  reserve  and  ehyness,  196;  de- 
voted to  religioiu  studies,  196; 
writes  «ii  »ddr«s  for  Nicholas  Cop, 
1B8;  tliea  from  Paris,  198;  viiila 
B4«ni,  198;  agwn  liiea  from  Peris, 
198;  his  " Psychopuuiycbin,"  IBTj 
■I  Strashnrg,  197  i  compoaBs  the  "  In- 
>lilut«s,"  197;  flist  prints  them  ia 
L«tiii,  198;  his  dedication  to  Francis 
I^  197;  his  peisonal  cbarscteriitics, 
19B;  haw  esteemed  by  ftlelanclhoa, 


I,  199; 


bis  coQcepliDU  of  Che  Chuich, 
hi*  docliine  of  Predestination,  200; 
bii  practical  motive  in  It,  301; 
his  doctrine  compued  with  Augus- 
tine's, 301;  wlUi  Luther's,  90ai  not 
an  extremist  with  regard  to  rilu, 
903 ;  his  letter  to  Somerset,  993 ;  ciit- 
icisee  the  Anglican  Chunh,a03;  hie 
letter  to  Cranmer,  304 1  contrasted 
with  Lulber,  2(U:  his  censorious 
lone,  304;  want  of  btulth,  304;  bis 
passiDoate  temper,  304 ;  bia  hamige 
to  taw,  30fi ;  bis  seal  for  the  honor  of 
God,  305;  bis  hj-mns,  SD4;  hb  high 
qualities,  309;  visits  the  Ducheas  of 
Ferrara,  307,  393 ;  stops  in  Geneva 
on  bis  rctom,  307;  moved  by  Firel 
turemun.  311 1  hi>  lir»l  work  there, 
113;  refuses  ID  ad  mi  qIk  tor  the  Sacra- 
ment, 313;  is  bauiebed,  313;  it 
Siruburg,  313;  attends  the  Ger- 
man conferences,  SIS ;  his  opjiaBiliun 
to  the  Leipaic  Interim,  SU;  his  re- 
fcani  fm  Luther,  314;  his  friendship 
(or  UeUncthon,  3U;  liia  relations 
to  the  Zwlnglian  oburcbes,31B;  how 
lieited  by  Berne,  31S ;  his  marriage, 
3la;  recalle'l  to  Geneva,  316;  his 
letl)F  Co  Sadolet,  3101  lus  ecctedaa- 
tkal  and  dvil  syBCem,917;  rs't-u 
hs  eldership,  318;  iu6nence  of  thi 
UoKvccode  ou  bis  scheme  of  gor- 
■fBUsnt.     310;      opposed    by    the 


iupprow 


and    Patriots,  310  t  r 
lie   indict  of  St.  GenBBiii,    ' 
lemned  the  plot  to  asaassi- 
B,  369;  favora  the  fon^ble 
-or,  3S1 


t  Gene 


,   235;    hb  ^ 


],  2itS;  hiaj 

cem  in  the  trial  and  deaHi  off 
iLnUitefl 
bj  Guizot,  330(  hill 
treatment  of  Lailius  Socinus,  S^lffl 
bis  triumph  over  the  Libertine%fl 
333;  bia  dencriptiun  of  bis 
333;  bis  labors  and  inOue 
bii  correapondence,  33b ;  hit  lutluein 
on  the  French  Befonnatlan,  33Ei(  h 
lost  day?,  33&;   his  v. 


UB,  330,  3 


the  Senate,  335;  with  the  CleiKTiJ 
230-,  bii  review  of  his  career,  S3IH^ 
bis  dealh,  2J8i  his  charseCer,  3U|fl 
faults  of  h' 

letter  to  Mwsaret,  Q.  i 


HnpienoC  n 
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,   3S0t  incu 


lucnce  in  England, 

nee  from  ABgualine,  337;  : 

le  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  US 

observance  of  Sunday,  4SS.  ' 

HI,    s»  a   lbeo1o);icBl    igrste^ 

ow  it  promoled  civil  liber^ 

Is  itieoc?  of   the    powan  i 

li  and  State,  339;  repabliei 

teroF  ita  church  coi 

IS  theology  equalizes  men  by 


Slate,  3« 


in  its  vi 


rof  Chur 


of  oppoaition 

France   than  Luthennism,  363) 
the  Church  of    England,   3^5,  MT^ 
bow  It  spread  in  lb    " 
388;  bostilily  of  Lull 


itsCvc 


in  the  Nethnlan  I* 


JU;  adojil  the  "  CoafeBSioBelgica," 
311{  do  nut  fiTor  religiotu  liberty 
Id  th«  tfelberlaada,  312 ;  floally 
petitian  far  it  (15T8),  311;  thdt 
Dolitlcal  difference  iricli  the  Anuin- 
juis,  314;  prmieiQii  for  them  in 
the  Treat'  of  Westphtlia,  133;  lee 
" Protests ntj,"  "Reform»tion,"«ud 
ocder  the  different  countiiea. 
Cuiip«|>giOi  legate  of  Clement  TU., 
US. 

Caracci,  echoalot,  113,  SZ3. 

Caraffa,   hia   hostility  to   dactriDOl    in- 

eatsntiBm  in  Italy,  mi;  orguiiies 
the  InqniBition  in  Italy,  1D3;  its 
eruelty,  Ml;  his  CoiiEilinm  to  Paul 
III.,  IDS:  his  prahibitoiy  Index,  105. 

Carlatadt,  disputes  with  Eck  at  Leip- 
eic,  eS;  hia  iconoelastic  moTSment 
at  Wittenberg.  113. 

Cambray,  Peace  of,  IIB. 

Carlyle,  on  the  nations  which  re- 
jected the  Reformation.  611. 

CamcBCCchi,  Piotro.  3H3;  pot  to  death, 

Carranza,  Dartolom^  de,  peraecntion  of, 


CsJsander,  489. 

CMtellio,  bis  charges  against  Calvin, 

336;  baniphed  from  Geneva,  eSO. 
Cateau-Csmbrcnia.  Peace  of,  2[i5, 
Catharine,  of  Aragon,  her  marriage  with 
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STl;  plots  hie  u9SBeinatlon,!Tl;  rla- 
its  him  after  be  ia  wounded,  STS;  bet 
agency  in  the  massacre  of  BE.  BarthoV 
omew,  t7S;  her  policy  after  it,  STT 

Csthsrine  von  Bora,  her  marriage  wlrt 
Lnthei,  123. 

CatharisU,  their  principles,  55. 

Catholics,  evangelical,  persecnUca     t 

Catholic  reaction,  its  vitality,  b^w 
shown,  110;  bow  affected  by  the  da- 
feat  of  the  Arxoada,  131;  by  the  ao- 
ceseian  of  Heniy  IV.,  121 ;  prostim' 
tion  of  it,  468. 

CstboUciim,  Roman,  more  cberisbed  ii 
Soutbem  Europe,  118. 

Catholicisin,  Spani^,  its  ejNrit  nil 
suited  to  France,  350. 

Cazolta,  Augustine,  408. 

Cedt,  mioistei'  of  Junes  I.,  135. 

Celibacy,  its  eBect  on  the  Papacy,  99. 


icil  of,   influenced  bj 


Prince  Arthur 


ited,  31 


Catharine  de  IUodici,herchi[dbood, 
ber  relations  to  her  husband,  356; 
bcr  dependence  on  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
'  35T;  her  ambition,  35T;  balked  by 
the  Gniaes,  S5T;  acquires  power  on 
lbs  death  of  Francis  II.,  363;  at  the 
Conference  of  Bayoanc,  370;  alma 
to  balance  the  psrties  against  each 
Other,  370;  ber  motives  in  makinglbe 
trea^of  St.  Gennaln,  3T3 ;  plans  a 
marriage  between  Q.  Mixabetb  and 
Mtaoo,  373!  ber  jealoney  of  Coligny, 


Chalcedon,  c 
Leo  I.,  19. 

Chalmers,  on  Church  and  State,  502. 

Cbarloa  I.,  bis  arbitrary  principles,  138; 
bis  tnatmeni  of  Papists,  130. 

Charles  II.,  his  restoration,  111;  bia 
declaration  from  Breda,  lit;  vialatea 
bia  plkdgcs,  141;  bis  cbaracter,  113 
Anglicsn  Besction  under,  113 ;  hia  ai- 
lianre  with  Louis  XIV.,  113. 

Cbsrlemogne,  crowned  at  Rome,  33 ; 
Emperor  of  the  Wcst,33 ;  bia  lelaUoni 
to  the  Papacy,  23;  effect  of  Iba  break- 
ing np  ot  hia  Empire  on  the  Papacy. 
21. 

Cbarlea  lY.,  the  Golden  Ball  of,  103. 

Charles  Y.,  bia  struggle  with  Francis 
I..  19;  hiaexUnaive  dominioos,  105; 

.    elected  Emperor  of  Germany,   IDo; 


bia  ruling  desire,  107;  summaaa  La. 
ther  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  108;  hii 
regret  that  be  did  not  then  deatro? 
Luther,  HI ;  his  agreemeat  with  I^ 


^^V^8                                               IKDEX.                                    ^^^^^^^1 

^^H        X.,U1:  liis  action  with  Tigard  to  Um 

CbnKh,thepoli9of.  thi^prindpluot     ^^H 

^^^H        aueoibljr   at   Spires,   116;    luigue 

^^H        formed  (gtuiut  Uiui,  116;  Ehoons  to 

realized  by  tbem,  48B ;  Zwingle's  view     ^^H 

^^H        nuinuin  tbe  old  idea  of  the  Empira, 

ar,49G;  Calvin's  vi<!»  of,  499.                ^^H 

^^H        IIT;  makes  peace  with  Clement  V[l., 

Cbureh  of  England,  nndsr  Jamea  I.      ^^H 

^^H        IIS;  diubled  from  crushing  Protes- 

433;  Its  new  Iheor)'  of  EiUKoracy,     ^^^H 

433;  becomes   Atminion,  434;   zmI                     | 

^^H        hii  expedition  to  Algiers,  158;  liis 

fur    it    after    the    r(»tonitian,    443. 

ibeariea  of  Its  rclaUon  lo  tbe  State, 

499;    tbe    EiBstiin    doctiice,    600:                      1 

^^^           tqipoaed  by  Paul  III,,   164;  iBSTes 

Hooker's  view.  500;  Arnold's  riew,       ^^^ 

'                     Ferdinand  lo  negotiate  with  the  frot- 

600;  TCarburtou's  tIbw,  BOl;  Ci>l»-     ^^H 

Mtanls,  16T;    abdicates,    169,    389; 

baffled  b>-  the  moral  force  of  Prol- 

603;     Chalmers's  view,  503;    Umc-     ^^H 

eMantiam,  491;  hii  persecution  in  the 

aulay's  view,  603.                                 ^H 

Church,  Roman  Catholic,  in  (be  UdI-    ^^M 

eountry,  388;  bis  clui»tcc  lite,  290; 

ted  SUles,  500;  how  far  reaponiibla     ^^H 

hJs  bigotry.  290;  bis  death,  110. 

for  perHcullon,  SIS:  on  (he  reading    ^^^H 

Ourles  IX.,  become!  king  of  Sweden, 

Church,  Scottish  Proles(an(,  its  wor-                   * 

Ourles  YIII.,  of  France,  his  invasion 

of  Italy,  n. 

fully  Pre«by(erian,  880.                                             ] 

^^       Charles  IX.,  of   France,  hi.  accBiion, 

Church  ind  S(ate,  view  af  tbe  Reform- 

^^^         S83;  bi»ang<r  at  the  Uugiumot  ri>- 

era  gn  their  connection,   488;  view: 

^^H         ing,  Sm:  impressed  by  Coligny,  STl; 

of  Lu[her  and  Mclancdion,  488;  of 

^^H         visits  hioi  after  he  1>  wounded,  97&; 

Zwlngle,  495;  of  Calvin,  49B;  their 

^^■^        his  deuh.  2TT. 

connection  in  England,  499 ;  Roman                     1 

Cbitdsr,  sua. 

Chaucer,  on  Ibe  mendicant  friars,  35. 

view,  604;  doctrme   of  the  Jesoits,    ^^^1 

UhasterScId,  Lord,  3. 

GOG;  American  (heory  of  lhei|-Tel>.    ^^^1 

ChriUlan  11., of  Denmark,  favanProl- 

tion,  608.                                                  ^^^M 

eeuntiton,   tTl;   retreats,  ITl;    his 

Civil  authonty,  inquiries  into  the  u-'^^^H 

cruelty  in  Sveden,  tTl ;  deposed,  ITl. 

lure                                                   ^^^H 

Christian  III.,  of  Denmark,  <DCr»ducei 

Garendon,  Constitutiona  of,  S9.             ^^^^| 

Protestantism,  173. 

Clement  Vlf.,  hi»  Irealment  Ot  H«B1T -^^^H 

Cbritlian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  his  detest. 

VIII.'s  petili'm   for  a  divorce,  SlSii^^^H 

436, 

cannot  induce  the  Diet  of  Vnnn-^^^H 

berg  (1534)  to  suppress   LuthenO' ^^^H 

lation  to  culture,  561. 

ism,  115;  a  prisoner  of  Chariee  V..  i^^^M 

^H         Church,  aflected  by  jndaizing  idcw, 

^^^M 

^^^h         11;  eimpie  orBanizaCion  nf  the  apos- 

Clementine    Homilies,   on    Peter    ■*  ^^^H 

^^H         tolb^  U;  it  1b  municipal,  16;  its  of- 

Bishop  of  RoNie,  18.                           ^^^M 

^^P         Seen  at  tbe  outset,  IB;  tise  of  the 

Clement  XI,  against  (he  JaiiMDHtt,  ^^^H 

^^             Episeopats  in   it,   16;  IranBM  and 

^^^1 

TerlidiiBn  on  the  viailila,  17;  inHu- 

Cloisters,  conllscatioa  of  tl.eirpropertj    ^^^H 

■Dce  ot  poHticat  nimlvls  on  its  polity, 

in  England,                                               ^^H 

IT;  primacy  of   the   Romaa   See  in 

Colerid^,    on    the    Papacv,    BO;    oa     ^^^H 

dw,  IS;  eOect  of  Ibe  tali  of  Romac 

Cl:urcli  and  State.  501;                           ^^H 

Empire  on  the,  23;  reacttm  ot  Ibi 

Cnia ,  31'    his  character  and  Hmssa     ^^^H 

9iritual  element  in  ibe.  U. 

M 

^^^^^^^^1 

INDEX. 
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Coligni,  refoses  to  join  in  the  Am- 
boise  conspiracy^  261 ;  presents  the 
H'jguenot  petition,  262;  takes  no 
part  in  the  assassination  of  Guise, 
269;  disapproves  of  the  Edict  of 
Amboise,  270 ;    finds  safety  in  Ro- 


Constance,  Conncil  of,  43;  failare  of  it, 
43. 

Constantine,  relation  of  Church  and 
State  under,  and  under  his  succes- 
sors, 21;  his  alleged  donation  ex- 
posed b}'  Yalla,  389. 


chelle,  271;  resumes  hostilities,  271 ;  Constitution  of  Germany,  103;  altei* 

at  Jamac  and  Moncontour,  271 ;  his  ations  of  it,  under  Maximilian,  104. 

character,  259 ;  comes  to  the  court,  Contarini,  at  Ratisbon,  158. 

273 ;  his  lofty  qualities,  273 ;  his  in-  Convocation,  in  the  English  Choxxih, 

fluen^e  over  Charles  IX.,  274;  pro-       503. 

poses  war  with  Spain,  274;  plot  to  Cop,  Nicholas,  196. 

assassinate  him,  274;  he  is  wounded,  Corderius,  he  teaches  Calvin,  193. 

375;    visited    by  Charles   IX.  and /Council,  of  Pisa,   43;    of  Constanoa 

Catharine  de  Medici,  275.  ^j^;  of  Basel,  43. 

Cologne,  Elector  of,  his  conversion  to  Councils,  (he  Reforming,  42. 

Protestantism,  424.  Council  of  Trent,   condemns    Protes- 

Colonna,  Sciarra,  he  assaults  Boniface  tant  doctrine,  401 ;  Paul  III.,  trans- 

VIII.,  38.  fers  it  to  Bologna,  401;  its  benefit  to 

Colonna,  Yittoria,  394.  the  Catholic  cause,  402. 

Company,  the  Venerable,  at  Geneva,  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  447. 

219.  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  vestment 

Compactata,  granted  to  the  Utraquists,  controversy,  343;  Elizabeth's  treat- 

182.  ment  of,  346. 

Comprehension,  opportunities  for,  lost  Cranmer,  his  advice  to  Henry  VIII., 


by  the  Church  of  England,  442, 
445. 

Compromise,  formed  by  the  nobles  in 
the  Netherlands,  297;  their  design, 
297. 

Concord,  Form  of,  481. 

Condd,  Louis,  Prince  de,  his  character, 
259 ;  privy  to  the  Amboise  conspiracy, 
261;  under  arrest  at  Orleans,  262; 
tried  for  treason,  263 ;  his  lack  of  wis- 
dom, 270;  finds  safety  in  Rochelle, 
271;  falls  at  Jamac,  271. 


on  the  divorce,  319;  decrees  the 
divorce,'  320;  protected  by  Henry 
VIII.,  324;  calls  theologians  from 
the  continent,  326;  his  character, 
322;  his  view  of  the  tenure  of 
church  officers,  332;  proposes  a  Prot- 
estant council,  332;  Calvin's  letter 
to,  204;  his  opinion  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, 340;  his  i-t;cantatlon,  328;  his 
faults,  328;  his  death,  328;  effect  of 
it,  329. 
Creeds,  Erasmus's  opinion  of,  80. 


?ond6,  Henry,  Prince  de,  sallies  forth     Crell,  479. 
with  Coligni    from    Kochelle,   271;    Cromwell,  Oliver,  England  under,  Ml 


excommunicated  by  Sixtus  V.,  279. 
Conference  at  Iiatisl>on,  157. 
*C'ngregatio    de    propaganda   fide," 

550. 
Congregationalism,     in     the     French 

Church,  499;  m  New  England,  507. 
Honrad  of  Waldhausen,  61. 


his  "Triers,"  439. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  322;  execution  of, 

324. 
Cup,  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  laity 

178;  doctrine  of  Aquinas,  178. 
Cvprian,  on  the  primacy  of  the  Rommi 

See,  18 ;  against  persecution,  222. 


Contf.3tory,  its  functions,  in  Geneva,  Cyril,  missionary  in  XH>Demia,  178. 

aid. 

CSonalatories  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  D'Aillv,  his  theory  of  the  Epiicoptti 

«•!•  42. 


D'AsD^Cf  Due,  cm  Ibe  mHiUiy  tal- 

»  Agiipiw,  <m  the 
origia  III  du  cnH  wan  in  Fruc«, 
M- 

Mlba  inSwarx  of 


OmmUU,  PMDdo-Iridoruzi.  24 

[Wm,  i(»  riM  lad  iprtad,  SM. 

UtpBurk,  nfonnadtni  ia,  ITl;  inter- 
vention of,  inGnnunr,  425. 

0«  Tin|<i«rill«  00  the  Freach  Bcvola- 
tion,  I J  on  the  influence  o(  nligion 
CD  libenrln  America,  SIS;  on  the 
intellectual  effects  of  Kepticiim,  ML 

[taTsy,  MaUhev,  uie  uungariaa  refor- 
mer, ISO. 

Ua  cirtM,  reUtion  of  hit  lyaem  to 
Prnteftantitm,  MT;  hie  penonallii)- 
l«y,  638  J  hl»  tystoin  larored  by  iha 
Janaeniiti,  C39:  it  is  apposed  b;  the 
dorboane  and  theJeauiti,  580:  bii 
hoolu  placed  on  the  Index,  S30. 

Piuu  of  PoiKen,  miilreM  of  Qenr? 
II.,  257. 

niu.  Juan,  40T. 

f>ielnu:,  Vsit,  on  Lutber'l  prayers,  131- 

Dilgttacieiini,  it*  prevmlenM  in  Italy,  in 
the  ITth  centniy,  A23. 

Uiodpline,  "First  Book"  of.  3fi"; 
■  Second  Book  "  of ,  3T& 

Oboontiaa  acd  iaventlon*,  age  of,  tO. 


Eek,  M  tbi  tdpric  di^MMiH,  1 
wiiua  agafnit  LatfaB-,  96. 

Ecknit,  Master.  - 

denry,  86. 

Edinborsh,  trealy  of,  158. 

Edvatd  ni.,  of  Englind,  40;  ptMedi 
nicklifle,  GL 

Edward  VI.,  hit  prvcodly,  925- 

Egmont,  fill  chancier,  !91;  hh  mis- 
lion  to  Spain,  297:  hiicmeity  Is  ik 
iconoclasts,  300i  his  execotion,  KK 

Eldenhip,  rerived  by  Calrin,  STS. 

Elizabelb,  Qneen,  welcomed  tn  On  I 
throne,  330;  how  treated  by  I 
IT.,330;  hereoDKrvatiaoiin  reliBfa^  1 
SSI;  her  treatment  of  Boman  Calk-  I 
olio,  S3\;  peraecution  under.  111}  J 
ber  imperiooB  treatment  of  bcr  H  ~ 
ops,  S4S;  »nds  aid  to  t~ 
iaturgenta,  353;  ber  t 
plans  for  Mary,  Queen  of  E 
369 ;  refuses  to  guarantee  the  m 
aion,  309;  her  prolesaed  indigi 
at  Che  trealment  of  Uary,  BO;  < 
posed  to  restore  ber  tc 
880;  compelled  to  snpport  1 
and  the  lords,  381;  Cathalie  ri 
nation  agunst  ber,  193. 

Emperors,  Itoman,  fimrthe  3e*  t 
Rome,  £1. 

Empire,  (^e-man,  conflict  of  tb«  H 
yiitii  the,  90;  diudranlaxa  < 
J]»'  conflict,  36. 


Empire,  liomBa,  inppn^ed  to  b«  re- 
■torcd  bj  Charlemagne,  S3. 

KogUnd  diiposed  in  thii  14th  ceiiCiii7 
loehock  Papsl  ■ggresaioni,  39  j  moo- 
irchy,  in  Ihs  IBlh  ceotniy,  in,  44j 
Rtf-ival  of  loarning  in,  76l  jeBlomy 
of  the  hierarchy  iu,  319;  two  porliBs 
under  Henry  Vril.,  in,  321;  rebel- 
lion  io  (1636),  323i  iU  desultory  con- 
flict with  Spain,  383;  defeats  the 
Armada,  SS2;  iti  position  DDder  the 
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hie  opinion  of  creeds,  iO;  faron 
religious  liber^,  Bl;  charged  with 
heresy,  81;  his  "  Colloquies  "  cod- 
demned  by  the  Uuiversity  of  Paris, 
81;  big  editions  of  the  Falhers,  Bl : 
his  edition  of    the  New  Testamenl 


1 


estimated  by  Stmnst,  82:  inlerenrr 

from  the  reception  of  his  irritlngi, 

on  Luther's  writings  in  England, 


I,  433;  sobs 
Jamea   I.,! 
Dudei  Cromirell,  4 


317;  applauds  tt 


I  first 


»  inflnenuG 
igin  of  De- 


Gogland,  the  Church  of.  framing  of  its 
artiules  end  prayer-book,  336;  are 
il8  BKicles  Calriaistic,  83S;  Il«  opin- 
ion on  the  Eucharist,  840;  its  doctrine 
of  predestinatiDu,  33G;  makes  the 
Bible  Ibe  rule  of  faith,  462;  Call-in's 
remarks  on,  203;  its  general  charac- 
ter, 332;  lu  relation  to  theProutalant 
churches  abroad,  332;  iU  friendship 


Luther,  137;  his  untion,  IST;  hii 
remark  to  the  Eicctor  Frederic,  138) 
■  typical  latiludinarian,  128;  pra- 
ters Jerome  to  Augustine ,  198 ;  his 
tore  of  peace,  128;  irritated  by  the 
tone  of  Lutber,  129;  his  quarrel  with 
Uinch  Ton  Hutun,  1!9|  writes  on 
[ree-vill  against  Lnther,  ISSl;  prog- 
ress of  bis  alienation  from  Luther 
Bud  the  Relonnation,  130;  his 
description  of  Farel,  SIQ;  on  the 
influence  of  Piolestantism  on  litetv- 
lure.  Bit). 


(or  the  Swiss  churches,  333. 

Eraslianiflm,  500. 

Rngland,  tlie  Reformation  in,  how  in- 

Erastians, in  the  Westminster  Aseem 

troduced,  817 »  the   peculiarity   of, 

biy,  438. 

317;  less  prominence  of  its  leaders, 

Eric  XrV.,  King  of  Sweden,  177. 

318;  reaction  against  it  at  the  aeces- 

Enchariat,   controveniy   on,   between 

■ion  of  Mary,  337. 

Lutherans  and  Swiss,  147;  histoid 

Eniinas,  Jayme,  407. 

of  the  doctrine,  147;  Luther's  doc 

Episcopacy,  lltUe  controversy  about  It 

trine,  148;  Zwiugle's  doctrine,  148; 

eSorta  to  heal  tlie  difference,  151; 

Melauclhon'sviewofiBMiCranmBr's 

conference  atHatburg,  153;  mnln^ 

opuiiuu,  333 ;  Lord  Bacon  on,  334. 

"  Kpiicopal  system,"  in  Gennany,  1B4. 

tfclancttaon  abandons  the  LutheraB 

Episcopius,  4T3. 

doctrine  of  the,  181;  Rreet  contro- 

rerted  topic  among  tlie  refoniien. 

Erasmus,  at  Oxford,  7fl;  the  principnl 

33B;    the    ditterent   Tiews    of,  840; 

representative    of    Humanism,    77; 

opinion  of  the  Church  of  England 

bis  popularity  and  (anie,  77;  com- 

on,  340;  Cranmer's    view  of,    340; 

pared  with  Voltaire,  77;  his  attain- 

Jewel's  view  of,  841. 

menla,7a;  compared  with  fti(i»as, 

Europe,  its  condition  after  the  refonn- 

'8;  his  patrons  and  his  love  of  in- 

iuE  councils,  44. 

Evelyn,  on  Ibe  court  of  Charlua  11..  443, 

tinn,  79;  h'j  experience  of  monasli- 

eiBm,T9;  hitwarfaro  with  monks,  79; 

Faber,  S9S. 

Us  "l-raise  of  Folly,"  and '■  Coilo- 

Fagins.  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  »V' 

Farel,   his    character,    209;    preachc. 

»l  hfa  haired  of   Pharisaism,  80; 

FrotDSlantism  io  Geneva,  SM;  ho« 

described  by  Eni<niiis,  ain,  grcs  Id 
BrifonDet,  943. 

Fardinand  I.,  becomes  King  of  Hiui- 
gaiy,  180;  faithful  lo  tbe  Pence  of 
Augiburg,  422. 

Ferdlnuid  II.,  Emperor,  bi9  (inUicism, 
iil. 

Fcmn,  Frotcslinlism  in,  393. 

Ffudil  ■>-Blem,  occuionitlhe  eonflivt  <  f 
the  Fipucy  and  the  Empire,  £A. 

FicipDS,  Harsiliiu,  bi2. 

t'luninio,  398;  hie  philoaophy,  T3- 

Fturence,  Prutestaaliim  in,  31)3. 

Pontaioebleiu,  UMiublyot  notables  M, 
863. 

FonleiuLj,  battle  of,  SB. 

Fnmee,  tbe  Kcformation  in,  emanated 
from  Uumanisni,  U3;  two  parties  in 
the  coDTt,  SU;  iu  ilisciplei  prDtect- 
ed  b}'  Margaret,  Qoeen  of  Navarre, 
346 ;  doubtf  al  charaotf  r  of  its  pros- 
peels,  !1B :  bow  regarded  by  Henrr 
11.,  ibi;  its  progress  in  hli  reign, 
264  i  launarchy  iu  the  ISth  century 
in,  44;  Rome,  Keasis^nco  and  the 
RetormatJon  offered  to  its  choice, 
a49i  it  supports  Philip  the  Fair 
against  Boniface  Vlll.,  38;  whit  it 
acquired  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
433;  ita  literature  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Baa;  polity  of  the  Huguenot 
churches  in,  4I)S;  effect  of  (he  perse- 
cution of  the  llilguenotfl  on,  4Mj 
effect  of  rvli|;ioas  persecution  on, 
544. 

Francis  I.,  he  sIisulIors  (he  I'ra^rnialic 
Sanction,  49;  liis  struggle  with 
Charlaa  V.,  49 ;  not  chosen  emperor, 
and  vhy,  lOG;  grounds  ol  bis  dija- 
greemeot  with  Charles  T.,  100;  bis 
strength  compared  with  that  of 
Charlei!,   100;    captured    at    PsTia, 


inblii^hes  (he  College  of  the  TVs* 
'angusf^s,  S47 ;  opposes  the  Sorbosat 
and  Par9iinient,2tT;  seeks  to  cod. 
ciliaie  the  clergy,  348;  imprisooi 
Beda,  S4B;  approaches  nearer  ii 
Protestauts,  849;  sanctions  (hs  creed 
ol  the  Sorbonne,  2a3(  opposes 
union  of  Catholics  and  Protestanl*,  I 
3S6.  I 

Francis  II.,  his  accession,  956;  aubjod   I 
(o  the  Guises,  857;  death  of,  803. 

Franciscans,  rise  of  the  order  of  tlie,   ] 


dhy  E 


us,  SO. 


116;  I 


ProlesUuils  and  Catbollcs  in  Ger- 
many, 158;  his  vacillation  with  re- 
ffard  lo  reform,  861 ;  lis  consequences, 
(51 ;  boanlB  of  the  reli^ous  unity  of 
France,  SSS ;  enraged  by  the  placards, 
Hon   lo   Paris, 


I:  the  n 


',  843;  ( 


81;  olfe 

Francis  o 
death,  133. 

Franks,  allianui  of  the  Papacy  urith,   | 
88;  their  protection  lo  Douiface,  S3. 

Frederic  Barbarossa,  hU  submission  10    | 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  29. 

Frederic  II.,  the  Emperor, 
lalion  lo  Inuocenl  III,, ; 

FredeHc  I.,  ol  Denmark,  his  poller  j 
recpecting  Protestant  I  im,  173. 

Frederic  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  I 
King  of  Bohemia,  434;  nbbe 
the  electorale,  486. 

FT°deric,  Elector  of  Saxony,  fo 
the  Unlreisily  of  Wittenberg, 
the  imperial  office  offered  lo, 
why  declined  ly,  lOB;  reg°n 
North  Germany,  106;  dIspo.Kd  u 
protect  Luther,  lUQ:  warns  Luthat  1 
not  lo  leave  the  Warlburg,  113. 

Friends  of  God,  66. 

Frobeniui,  38. 

Froude,  his  eslimnte  of  Henty  Tnl, 
384:  on  the  effect  oE  th^  Rafon  lo- 
tion in  Scotland,  G35. 

Galileo,  (he  persecution  of,  523. 
Gallicanism,  its  Uieory  of  Ibe  FaparyH 

12:  where  it  places  liifallibUlty,  41;/ 

its  type  of  reform,  58;  (our  propoii- 1 

tions  of,  450. 
Gardiner,  renounces  the  doctn  le 

king's  supremacy,  388. 
Geneva,  how  governed  in  the  HJddia  1 

AgeSiiOT;  recognised  as  a  clhr  i*^ 

the  empire,  SOS;  under  the  I)uke>  . 

Savoy,  808;  freed  from  Sa<-ai .  »U 
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iirided  Jito  two  parties,  208;  drives  Ghent,  pacification  of,  306. 

out  the  bishop  and  becomes  Proles-  Gibbon,  on  the  influence  of  Erasmftt 
tant,    209;   its  discontent  with  the        128. 

Protestant  regime,  210;  low  state  of  Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  his  charac 
morals  in,  210;  banishes  Calvin  and        ter,  291. 

the  other  preachers,  213 ;  recalls  Cal-  Gladstone,  on  Church  and  State,  502. 

vin,  216 ;  system  established  by  Cal-  Gomarus,  his  theology,  473. 

vin  in,  217;  its  severity,  222;  a  Greek  Church,  more  and  more  distinct 
religions  centre  under  Calvi:^,  234 ;        from  the  Latin,  22. 

academy  of,  234 ;  delivered  from  fao-  Gregorovius,  on  the  spirit  of  national- 
tion,  235;  au  as^ium  for  persecuted        ism,  31. 

Frenchmen,  253;  sends  books  and  Gregory  I.,  he  sends  missionaries  to 
colporteurs  into  France,  253;  how  the  Anglo-Saxons,  23 ;  on  the  read- 
regarded  by  Huguenot  martyrs,  256.        ing  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  531. 

iienin,  on  Margaret  of  Navarre,  246.  Gregory  VII.,  supported  by  divisions  in 

Gtaali,  478.  Germany,  28. 

George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  99.  Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  his  vindictiveneM 

German  nations,  their  ready  reception        towards  Frederic  II.,  27. 

of  Christianity,  8;  the  Christianity  Gregory  X.,  Pope,  his  direction  to  tha 
which  they  received,  8.  German  Electors,  29. 

Germany,  Papal  agressions  upon,  in  Gregory  XYI.,  Pope,  519. 

the  14th  century,  39;  influence  of  Grimm,  on  the  religion  of  the  GermanBi 
Mystics  in,  in  the  14th  century,  67 ;        85. 

character  of  the  revival  of  learning  Grindal,  his  opinion  on  the  use  of  vest- 
in,  74;  character  of  its  people,  85;        ments  by  the  clergy,  344. 

their  reception  of  the  Gospel,  85 ;  its  Grotius,  on  the  Atonement,  474 ;  his 
early  resistance  of  the  clergy,  85;  efforts  for  the  reunion  of  Protestants 
its  religion  described  by  Tacitus,  85;  and  Catholics,  482;  on  the  Dec»- 
Mysticism  in,  86 ;  why  it  gave  birth        logue,  483 ;  died  a  Protestant,  484. 

to  the  Reformation,  86;  its  political  Gualter,  his  friendship  with  English 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the        divines,  333. 

Keformatiou,  103 ;  the  electoral  sys-  Guicciardiui,  on  Leo  X.,  46. 

tem    in,  103 ;  power   of   the  Diet,  Guise,  Claude  of,  257. 

103 ;  private  wars,  103 ;  efforts  under  Guise,  the  family  of,  their  history,  257 ; 
Maximilian  to  improve  the  constitu-  their  control  over  Francis  II.,  258 ; 
tion,  104;  their  result,  104;  ferment  their  connection  with  Diana  of  Poit- 
and  discord  in,  104;  Charles  V.,  iers,  258 ;  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bour- 
elected  emperor  of,   105 ;    how  re-        bons  and  Chatillons  with,  258. 

garded  by  Charies  V.,  107;  its  com-  Guise,  Charles,  Cardinal  of,  257. 

piaints  against  Pope  Julius  II.,  45.  Guise,  Duke  Francis  of,  257;  avenges 

Germany,  the  Reformation  in,  Diet  of  the  Amboise  conspiracy,  261 ;  one  of 
Spires  ^1526)  refuses  to  stifle  it,  116;  Triumvirate,  264;  perpetrates  th« 
alliance  of  Catholic  princes  and  bish-  massacre  of  Vassy,  267 ;  received  in 
ops  at  liatisbon  to  check  it,  115;  Paris  with  acclaim,  267 :  assassinated, 
sprang  from  the  people,  422.  269 ;  his  assassination  condemned  by 

*Gennan  tLeology,"  Luther's  estimate        Calvin,  269. 

of  it,  66.  Guise,  Henry  of,  plots  the  assassinatioi 

<dtiw>n,  50o;  his  theory  of  the  £p*.sco-  of  Coligny,  274;  organizes  th«  C«tlfe> 
pit«,  42.  olic  League,  278. 


^^V                                                               ^^M 

lh«  EdiiM  of  N^nt^,  383;  IUk  ac«i       ^^H 

^H             i;  M;  i^dg^nt    reap-dng  C^^in 

uon  a  blow  to  tlie  Catholic  teacli-o,                    1 

431;  hia   plauB  at   tho  time  of  hit                    " 

diTiiioni  in  Gennaoy,  28;  at  C*-      ^^M 

Unaiy  VII.,  of  EngUnd,  41.                      ^^H 

ther,  124:     tone  of  hie  book,   ISS;      ^^^ 

f                      land,  m.' 

Luther's  letter  of  apology  to,  IBS;                 ' 

his  appllcatinn   for  a  divorce,  31U; 

L                          tu™,3,i«.Latb«'ab.dI.tin.mi 

made  h«ad  of  the  Church  of  England, 

^^              on  Crimner,  322!  oi.   the  Hampton 

Anna  Boleyn,  320;  hia  divorce  de- 

^B       Hamilto.,,  Patrick,  3S3. 

creed   by  Cranmer,  390;    publiaheii 

^H       Hamilton,  Sir  William,  ma. 

the  Bible  in  Engiisb,  323;  proelaimk 

the  ten  irtielefl,  323;  bis  peraecntion 

of  Froleetaats,  324i  execalai  Anne 

^^H           Lutbei,  ST. 

Boleyn,  324 ;  hii  marriage  with  Anna 

of  Cleve,  384;  his  charaolar,  Stb; 

^^B.         633. 

effect  of  his  death  on  religiou  pu-      1 

^^B     Ilcet^n,  5ia. 

ties,  325.                                              ^^m 

^^H     lUrele,  OD  the  maeucra  of  the   Albi- 

Herbert,  Lord,  643.                                  ^^H 

^H         e^nsee,  56,  hi.  criUoi.a>  of  Llorenta, 

Uenog,  on  the  Wsldeows,  ST.                 ^^H 

^^^H 

Hesse,    plan   for  the  Church  dnutitn-     ^^H 

^^H 

Hierarchy,  attacked  in  the  Ittfa  cflntnij      ^^^H 

^^H        lleUbnum,  Treaty  of,  430. 

Refonnen,  483.                                          ^^H 

r                          wanU  Protostantism,  264;  eipagc. 

Uincmar,  of  Kheims,  humbled  by  Nicb.    ^^H 

L  ■■i-SHi3= 

olas                                                              ^^H 

HistoTy,  modem,mDsl  promlneat  evenlv    ^^^^^^| 

Holland,  beneGt  of  the  BeformatiOD  to,     ^^H 

^^H 

Homberg.  ayooA  of,  4n3.                          ^^H 

HoDgatralen.hispereecutionof  Rench-    ^^^H 

^^H 

ifcn,7    IV.    ol    Fraaoo    «.lli«.   forth 

Hooper,  had  reeided  at  Znrich,  342;  ii    ^^H 

(Prince  of  Navarre,    with  Coligny 

Hooker,  on  the  validity  of  Freibjle-    ^^H 

brSixtn.V.279;   hi,  wax  with  the 

nan  ordination,  .134!  contiutedwitb    ^^H 

Whitgift,  339;  his  treatise,  UT;  oi    ^^M 

1 *80;  01.  wJ:e«»ith  Ale.anJer  of 

Cbureb  and  SUte,  34S,  £00.                     ^^^H 

^H            Parma,    880=    hi.  abjurauon,  291, 

Hani,  his  execution,  S03.                            ^^^H 

Hosack,  on  Uary,  Queen  of  Scots,  SH      ^^H 

^H           ISJ,  hfaforeign  poIkv,a83;   grants 

Humanism,  in  Italy    ^  lock  olheiDiaw     ^^H 

389;  its  pulimicsl  feroctly,  390;  how 

fOBltnd  iQ  Frtmce,  U3- 
BumxiiisU,  they  rally  to  defend  Kencb- 

lin,  T5;  their  relslion  tq  the  Dniver- 

Bitiea,  n. 
Huguenots,  perwcudon  of,  ander  Henry 

II.,  354i  their  number  in  155B,  SM; 

■  politic*!  party,  356;  A  meilsm^  of 
loloiiUon  granted  them  (15621,  306; 
their  union  with  the  (p^l  nolilce,  aSD ; 
their  long  patience,  3G0;  plot  tot  their 
dentruction  At  Orlesiu,  36!li  origin  of 
the  name,  384;  belonged  to  what 
cl]iB»ej,aflJ;  konocliura  by  the,  268; 
acted  In  sclf-defensein  the  civil  wars, 
368 1  prorokcd  to  reBbttuce  by  illegal 
riolence,  368;  anticipate  an  attack 
by  taking  np  arms,  3T0 ;  their  forti- 
tude after  Jamsc  and  Moneontoar, 
273;  how  affected  by  the  slsngbter 
of  Bt.  Bartholomcir,  273;  afler  the 
abiur<>tion  of  Heni7  IV.,  383;  pro- 
tected by  the  Edict  of  Nantea,  283 ; 
bccoma  a  defeneiTB  party,  3B4 ;  insur- 
rection of  (1631},  448;  persecuUon 
of,  by  LouiiXrV.,  4B3. 

Bume,  on  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
4. 

Hondeabngen,  on  Luther  oa  aprofeeeor, 
89. 

Bungary,  spread  at  Proteatantism  in, 
lS9i  ciiil  war  in,  IBS;  Eucharigtic 
strife  in,  190. 

Hunt,  on  the  Calviniim  of  the  English 
Retormera,  33S. 

Hantley,  Earl  of,  BM. 

Hqss,  by  whom  influenced,  81;  works 
on,  61;  hia  epirit  and  opinlone,  OS; 
Luther's  declaration  respecting,  S9 ; 
^e-conduet  of,  63;  his  execution, 
30J ;  eSect  of  It  in  Bohemia,  177. 

IIu!is:teB,  crusades  against  the,  63. 

DnichinsoD,  Mrs.,  on  the  doctrine  >t 
Predestination,  434. 

UutUn,  he  aids  ReucMin,  75;  one  at 
the  authors  of  the  E^isL  Obsc.  Tu^ 
nun,Tli. 

aiTnns,  Luther's,  121,206;   Calvin's, 


Tconoclasm  in  Scotland,  355;  by  tht 
Haguenola,  368;  In  llie  Netherliuds, 
299 ;  England  spared  from,  350. 

••  Imitation  of  Cbnst,"  character  of  it, 
67. 

Indulgence,  declnratian  ot,  444 

ladulgeucss,  history  at,  93;  doc^iot 
nl  Aquinas  i«iipecting,  93 ;  coucsr'ei) 
with  the  treasury  at  gupererogauiy 
merits,  by  Aquinas  and  Alexnndei 
of  Hales,  93;  doctrine  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  IV.,  93;  haw  sold  by  Telzel,  93; 
Luther's  protest  against  lbs  trade  in, 
93;  hie  doctrine  of,  93;  bull  ot  Leo 
X.  respecting,  97;  Zwinglo  preaches 
against  the  sale  ot,  139. 

Independents,  their  riss  and  tenet^ 
347 ;  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
437;  attain  (o  power,  439;  their  pol- 
ity in  New  England,  507. 

Index  Probibiloiius,  406,  638)  au 
thors  in  the,  637. 

Innocent  III-,  carries  the  Papal  powei 
to  its  height,  29 ;  his  idea  of  a  Papal 
theocracy,  29 ;  on  the  relalioa  of  tlu 
Church  la  the  SUte,  29;  raises  up, 
and  excommDnieatcs  Otho  IT.,  3(1; 
elevates  Frederic  U.,  30;  reduces 
John  of  England  to  submission,  3D; 
bis  clainUi  30;  his  Icgattss,  31;  sup 
ported  by  the  mendicant  orders,  31 ; 
Ills  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
i6;  tor  the  entorcemenl  of  unifomv 
ily,  333. 

Innocent  VuI.,Fot'e,hischarac 

Innocent  X.,  his  con 
XIV.,  450. 

Inquisition  used  against  the  AlbigensM, 
56 ;  ita  form  in  the  Netherlands,  397 1 
iU  effect,  S97;  reo^aniied  in  Italy, 
403;  its  vigilance  in  Spain,  400. 

Inquisitors,  origin  ot  the  term,  333. 

Interim,  Leip»c.  166;  opposed  by  Cat- 
-in,  314. 

Intolerance,  history  of,  233;  in  Ihf 
Roman  Empire,  323;  in  the  AGddls 
Ages,  333;  influence  ottha  Howdl 
legislation  on,  323;  not  Cavared  by 
Zning  e.  224;  eKpreesions  of  l.utbii 
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^^^^H            kgiinst,  334i  sdvpealeJ   bjr  Calvin, 

^^B           3M;  Id  England    luidar  E^iubulb, 

Jeffrie^  Judge,  5SS. 

^^H          313,  oppoMd  )iy  Wmiamof  Onnee, 

Jurome,  of  Prague,  his  >]ncLtiaD,  tt 

Jesuits,  order  of,  ils  OTi^-in,  XH;    it) 

organiiatjon,  400 ;  iU  laSnenue,  tOO, 

jta    doctrine    of    re^cide,    Kif  tU 

educational  influenoe.  413  i  msall  ol 

iU     efforts    against     ProIealantisiD, 

414;   Its   influence  in    Franca,  411' 

sS«cl  o(  Uie  Catholic  reiictian  on, 

at  Douar,  414;  In  Snreden,  414;  Ic 

AuBtris,   433;    eCei^t  of  iU  traiuinc 

3S1. 

on  the  intellect,   b39;  decay  of  iU 

1                    [nnieuB,  on  the  vUible  cbunli,  IT. 

ceal,  152;  it«  ki  Hthieal  mazuDB, 

^^_         luiy,  ravival  of  learaiiig  m,  ST;  duu- 

453;  its  strife  with  the  Dondnicsiia, 

^^^L           tc\eT  vi  the  reviv-iJ  of  leunlng  In, 

430;  its  suppression,  GIT. 

^^^H           73;  religion  in,  in  the  Ibib  caotury, 

Jeauilism,  of  Loyola,  not  that  of  tha 

^^^V           T3 ;  touv  of  etlilesl  feeling  iii,  in  tha 

"  ProTinoiol  Utters,"  400. 

^^H            IStli   century,  73i  inUuence  of  its 

Jewel,  hia  opinion  on  the  Eucbvist, 

P                       cutture  in  Fnnue,  343 ;  iU  conation 

341. 

1                            iotiu  lath  centurr,  386)   effect  oi 

1                         dugictl  studiea  in,  389;  chiraot«r 

308.                                                              ^^t 

John  of  Damascus,  teaches  traiuab'   ^^^M 

^^H            413;    inUrast    in    nalunl    twlence 

Etantialion,  147.                                        ^^^^| 

^^^H            ipriogi    up    in,  413;    effect  of  the 

John,  King  of  England,  humbled  by    ^^M 

^^H           CiUiolic  renction  on.  Hi-,  Anlitrini- 

Innocent  m.,  30.                                     ^^B 

^^^H           tamnain,  477. 

John  of  Paris,  maintains  tbed^U  ot  '^^H 

the  civU  Buthorlv,  40.                        ^^H 

^^^H         Jicob,  on  tlie  origin  of  Ibc  Epiacopate, 

John  XXU.,  his  treatment  ol  tha  Emr  ^^H 

^^H 

pemrLouisof  Bavaria,  3fl;  cbugtd '^^H 

^^B        Jigeilon,  houEB  of,  IS9, 

with  heresy  by  the  Uinoritaa,  41.         ^^B 

^^^H         luoM  y.,  ol  Scotland,  Protastuit  nuir- 

John  XXtll.,  attempts  to  control   Uw  ^^H 

^^H           tjTS  in  bi«  reitm,  SSa. 

Council  of  Pisa,  43.                            ^^^| 

^^^        lunel  1.,  or  EngUnd,  hig  biitb,  372; 

John  of  Savoy,  bishop  of  Geneva,  908   ^^H 

^^^               crowned  WSdrlmg,  378;  his  reign. 

John,  Elector  of  Saiouy,  hie  noble  coo-     ^^H 

r                        «3tlii»  treatment  of  the  P,irit»n«, 

duct  at  Augsburg  (1530],  lSt>. 

1                             13*i    at   Iho  Hampton  Court  Con- 

John  in.,  king  of  Sweden,  ITT. 

L                           fennce,  134;  aends  deleitattw  to  tlie 

John   Frederic,   Elector,  captured  ■>                | 

^^^H               Sfnod  of  Dart,  «34i  liia  allempt  to 

MQhlberg,  101;  released,  168.                  ^^ 

^^^L             impoM  EpiiicDpacv  on   the  Scntliih 

John  of  Zopolva.  189.                             ^^M 

^^H            Cliuruh,  435;  hie  opinion  of  Laud, 

^^^H 

in  the  English  Cburcli,  504.                   ^^^H 

^^^H          J.^niea    II.,   his    arbitrary   principles. 

Jona.,  Justus,  34:.                                    ^H 

^^H              144;  his  court  of  high  wmmiuion, 

Jortin,  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  T7.              ^^^H 

^^^H              144 ;  hi>  declaTution  for  liben.v  of  con- 

Julius    I[.,  Pope,  his    character,  4B  ^^H 

^^V            Kieace.  444;  !<>»<  his  otowk,  445. 

compIainU  of  Gertiiany  against,  U^^^H 

covert  refurence  to,  in  tha  ■■CoU»^^H 

i                         /■■tsenuti,  persecution  o(  than,   thS; 

quiet"of  Erasniuii,  80.                     ^^H 

j                         on  tbi  reading  of  the  Bible  by  tLi 

Jutiui,  HI.,  Pope,  favorable  U  QudM^^H 

1                   utr.  Ml. 

^^H 

Jos  RernrmBndi,  granted  In  the  Vfiee 
■A  Augsburg,  IBBj  how  modified  in 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  «a. 
lD£tili cation,  departure  froni  the  Pau- 
line doctrine  ot,  18;  spread  in  Italy 
i;  tit  the  ProlestanL  doctrine   of,  393; 

Ij  ProUatant  doctrine  of,  in  S|)ain,408j 

I  flist  po)at  of    contTorerGy  between 

'  CitholicB  and  ProtestantB.  159;  Prot- 

•alaotdoctrinoof,  401;  RomonCath- 
oli:  doctrine  of,  163. 

Kainpwhulte,  bia  Life  of  Calvin,  193. 
Kvble,  John,  hie  edition  of  Uooket,  331, 
Keinpia.  Ttiumat  1^  hia  ''Imitation  of 

Cliriet,"  67. 

Kepler,  hia  view  of  Aalroiogy,  3. 

Knox,    John,    retuma    to     Svotlind 

(15B9},  3S3;  bla  early  life,  361;  in 

the  caitle  of  St.  Andrcwa,  3&1;  Called 

to  preach,  3M;  a  captive  in  France, 

\  8M;    preaches  in    North    England, 

I  HSl;  deallnonablahoprk  in  England, 

,  3M;  at  Frankfort,  351;  at  Ueneva, 

365;  bis  book  on  the   "Regimen  of 

Women,"  365|  relums  lo    Scotland 

itl55fi),  365;  preaches  against  idola- 
try, 365;  detested  by  EliiBbetb, 
I  356;  hu  dlsagreeaient  wiUi  Uie  lords, 

■'  SET;  bis  opposition  to  the  Queen's 

^^H^  mus,  asn;  bis  interview  nith  her, 
^^^B  HO;  his  debate  tritli  ber  on  the  limits 
^^^^H  of  civil  obedience.  301;  preaches 
^^^^1  tgainat  dandng  at  Holyrvod,  3B3 1 
^^^^H  another  interview  with  Mary,  363; 
^^^B  farther  discuBSion  with  her,  3(11; 
^^^^H  preaehea  against  her  projected  mar- 
^^^^F  tnge,  36S;  she  summons  him  to  ber 
^^^^  presence,  300;  cited  before  the  privy 
'  conncil,  B6fl;  his  description  of  the 

aceoe,  388;  temporary  breach  with 
|.  Mnrrmy,  367 1  his  public  prayer  for 

1  the  Queen,  30T;  nft  advoonte  of  tol- 

l  eration,  38Bj  his  form  of    worship, 

179;  his  last  days,  3BD. 

I  '.jM  Chai?e,  1 


Lambert,  his  Church  constitution   'oi 

Heasc,   193;   Lulhei'e   jadgmtnl   of 

it,  193. 
Languages,  rise  of  the  national,  33. 
Langland,  William,  his  poem,  31. 
La  Kenaudte,  380. 
Lasco,  John  k,  his  career,  an^  Work  in 

Poland,  197. 
Lateran,  5th  Council  of  the,  TS- 
Lalimer,  hia  martyrdom,  338. 
Land,  maintains  ajure  dimnQ  Epleoi 

pacy,335;his policy, 13G;  James  L'a 

opinion  of,  13S;  his  eenaar^ip  of  lh« 

press,  528. 
Laurent,  his  view  of  the  Reformation, 

6 ;  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  18th 

conluty,  B. 
Ijiw,    Inlernntional,   progrtaa    of    the 

Lawicnc«,  Archbishop,  on   the  Angli- 

Leagne,  Catholic,  hi  France,  organized, 
S7B;  it  oommences  war,  278;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  379;  war 
with  Henry  TY.,  380;  its  relations  lo 
Spain,  880;  Catholic,  in  Germany, 
(1638),  167;  Catbolic,  in  Germnoy, 
(1609  (,  131. 

League  of  Smalcald,  formed,  160 , 
weakened  by  discord,  198. 

Learning,  the  revival  of.  begins  ki 
Italy,  67;  Influence  of  Dame,  Pe 
trarch,  and  Boccaccio  on,  87. 

Lecky,  on  religious  penecntion,  325. 


Leffivr 


ga,213;b 


lital  spirit,  how   manifested  before 
«  popular  sovereigitj 


I  Hies  lo  Strasburg,  215;  on  geo. 
graphical  discoveries  and  reform,  88- 

Legates,  aent  out  by  Innocent  III.,  31. 

IvCgist?,  their  anti-hierarchical  spirit, 
88;  Ihe  allies  of  monarchy,  36. 

Leibniti,  his  effort*  for  the  reunion  of 
chnrchee,  181;  his  correspondenca 
with  Landgrave  Ernest,  and  irift 
Bossuet,  ISl;  his  remedy  for  dlvla- 
ions,  186;  bis  eccJesinsUcal  position, 
188. 

Leipsic,  Dispnlation  at,  98;  its  effoa 


Cba.cedon,  IB;  founds  the  Boiiiai 


^^V     608                                                                                    ^1 

^^^^^1             primicv  on  Aucceviiim  from  PeUr, 

Lotbair  0.,  di».  ^;!n«d  by  KicboUs  (.  ^^H 

^^^H           30;  bis  cbonKru,  21. 

^H 

Louu  of  Bavaria,  bow  treated  hy  Joltt^^H 

^^^^1            ol  monk),  a;  Lutlier'i  letter  U  bim, 

rxii.,                                     -^^H 

^^^H            lOOi   excooiiniuiicalea  Lather,  101; 

Louis  de  Bcrquin,  his  death,  34S.            ^^H 

Louis,  Count  of  Naasan,  29?!  defutod               1 

and  slain,  305. 

Louis  n.,  King  cf  Hungary,  hb  de■tl^ 

m. 

^^^              heretics,  S33 ;  his  chuKtw,  IB ;  Sarpi 

Louis  IX.,  interiMdcfiror  Fiederk  IL.ST. 

'                            on,  46;  Palliviciai  on,  41;  MurUoii 

Uuis  xrv.,  bis  Bllianes  with  Chufa 

oa,  47;  Goiccutrdini  on,  IT;  Koacoe 

11.,  413;  his  aims,  450;  his  C0Dtn». 

00,47. 

venj  with  Innocent  X.,  450;  rap- 

parted  by  the  French  clergy  {IGSS), 

La  Tellier,  ta&st,  453.  456, 

I.eyden,   <[eee   of.  305;   Hie   rilgrim 

4G1;  bis  persecution  of  the  Hiigu»- 

church  of,  439. 

nots,  453;  nnder  the  inaneoca  of  Lb 

Chaise,  4B4;    revckes   the  edict  of 

IJb«rt.r,  religious,  hvored  b^  Erisiniis. 

failnre  of  his  foreign  policy,  4&6. 

LlbertineB,  the  party  of,  Bt  GeBeva, 

Louisa,  of  Savoy,  345.                                             ' 

KD-,   their  (trcngih  when  Serretus 

Loyola.  Ignatius,  his  history,  SM;  U«                 1 

wu  tried.  aaO;   flnilly  crushed  by 

"  Spiritual  Exercises,"  199.               ^^M 

Ctlrtn.  333. 

Ugbtfool,  J,.  438. 

Lutien,  battle  of,  439.                           ^^M 

■ Uttbtfoot,  J.  B..  on  Uu  origin  6l  the 

Luther,  message  of  Maximilian  I.  n^^^H 

^^m             Episcopate,  15. 

speoUng,  49;   on   the   oirinioiu   oi^^H 

^^^H          Uogard,  OD  Cranmer,  329. 

Wessel,  63 ;  a  student  of  Ocenn,  ttf^^M 

^^B^             >»  '1'°  "''''1'^  ^««<  ^^'' '"  '^■^'"^  <" 

suggested  by  D'AJIIy,  71;  the  hoM^^H 

1                            Sp^,  580:  in  lt«ly.  Bill;  Englirii, 

of  the   Rtiformalion,   BT;    his  biitli^^H 

Id  the  Eiizsbetbui  tge,  633. 

and  pareatiiee,ST;  studies  at  Ha^-^^^l 

tJttrS,  on  lUo  word  "  Huguenot,"  B94. 

deburg,  Eixenach,  Erfurt,  BS;  entn»^^H 

the  coDvenl  at  Erfurt,  8»;  his  madv«,  ^^M 

8Si  made  professor  at  Wiltenbarg,    ^^ 

403;  Befele'f  criticlim  of,  403. 

80;  bis  studies  and  growing  rPpula- 

r*!l«rTt«,  in  England  before  the  Refo^ 

tlon,   8S;   bis  reliRious  esperieiK*, 

matiDD,  316;  listen  to  John  Knox, 

89;  aided  by  SlaupiU,  BO;  studiei 

^^ 

Augustine  and  Tauler,  90;  SMS  UiU 

^^K         Umtaards,  Ibe;  threaten  Rome,  23, 

Borne,  90;  bis  delight  in  the  ffible. 

^^B          Upede7ega,B9D. 

61;  gradual  progress  of  bis  mind,  SI;                . 

preachss  agsiost  TetEel.aS;  poM  k«  ^^J 

^^^^^1           to  stop  pertecution.  3S5;  refose  to 

nhicty-fiTe  Thesea,  9S;  their conteot^^^H 

^^^^^1           derote  church  property  to  schools, 

^^^B         1.oren2i>  II.,  of  Florence,  3S6. 

Fops  or  the  Church,  94;  commotk^^^H 

^^^B         lx>rTalne,  Cardinal  Charles  of,  Us  res. 

caused  by  bis  Theses,  95;  replies  W^^^^f 

^^m             son,  f«  desiring  .colloquy  .1  P>i..y. 

the  itUcks  of  Prie^ia^  Tetzel,  aM  ^^^| 

INDEX. 
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ntMTiewB  wi;h  CaJetaD  at  Ang^tburg, 
M;  declines  to  retract  his  declara- 
tions, 96 ;  appeals  to  the  Pope,  better 
informed,  96;  his  doctrine  denied  in 
a  bull  of  Leo  X .,  97 ;  appeals  from  the 
Tupe  to  a  general  council,  97 ;  con- 
cludes a  truce  with  Miltitz,  97 ;  takes 
part  in  the  Leipsic  Disputation,  97 ; 
accompanied  by  Melancthon,  97 ;  his 
genialitjT  and  humor,  98 ;  his  declara- 
tions at  Leipsic,  99 ;  how  influenced  by 
the  disputation,  99 ;  he  appeals  to  the 
laity;  his  address  to  the  nobles,  100; 
strikes  at  the  distinction  between  lay- 
man and  priest,  100 ;  his  treatise  on  the 
Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Church, 
100;  attacks  transubstantiation,  100, 
his  letter  to  Leo  X.,  100;  his  sermon 
on  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man, 
101 ;  his  mmd  in  a  stato  of  transition 
in  respect  to  Papal  and  Church 
authority,  101 ;  excommunicated, 
101;  bums  the  Bull,  101;  political 
sympathy  with,  102;  literary  support 
of,  102;  seconded  by  Ulrich  Von 
Hutten,  103;  protected  by  Frederic 
the  Wise,  106 ;  summoned  to  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  108;  his  journey,  108; 
appears  before  the  Diet,  109 ;  why  he 
asked  for  delay,  110;  refuse^!  tore- 
cant,  110;  decree  against  him.  111; 
motives  of  it.  111;  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church  and  the  empire,  112;  in 
the  Wartburg,  112;  translates  the 
New  Testament,  112;  character  of 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  112; 
returns  to  Wittenberg,  112;  quells 
tbs  disorders  there,  114;  his  conser- 
vatism with  regard  to  rites,  113 ;  his 
reply  to  the  warning  of  the  elector, 
113;  hit  hercolean  labors,  114;  his 
rapid  composition,  114 ;  his  do< 
mestic  character,  124;  his  opposition 
to  armed  resistance,  118;  at  Co- 
borg,  119;  his  letters  from  there, 
120;  encourages  Melancthon,  121; 
his  prayers,  121;  on  ceremocies,  122; 
his  marriage,  123;  commoticn  caused 
by  it,  123;  hiscontroversy  with  Henry 
Vin  ,  124;  his  vehemence,  124;  his 

89 


letter  of  apology  to  Henrv  VIU., 
126;  his  relations  to  Erasnss,  127 
his  opinion  of  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, 128;  irritates  Erasmus,  129  ^ 
controversy  with  him  on  the  will,  129 ; 
his  relations  with  him  afterwards, 
130;  how  far  right  in  his  judgments 
of  Erasmus,  131;  easily  misrepre- 
sented, and  why,  132;  oo  the  pea^' 
ants'  war,  134;  contrasted  with  ZwIl- 
gle,  144;  a  man  of  the  people,  145; 
but  stands  aloof  from  politics,  145, 
preceded  Zwingle  in  breaking  with 
the  Papacy,  146 ;  his  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  148 ;  his  hostility  to 
the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  149 ;  grounds 
of  it,  149;  derives  arguments  from 
Occam,  151;  at  the  conference  at 
Marburg,  152;  softened  feeling  to- 
wards the  Zwinglians,  153 ;  renews  his 
attack  upon  them,  153 ;  waives  his  op- 
position to  armed  resistance,  156 ;  his 
death,  159;  his  last  days,  159;  his 
conflict  with  the  jurists,  160;  his  re- 
lations to  Melancthon,  160;  his  power 
and  influence,  163;  remarks  of  Dor- 
ner  and  Dollinger  on,  163 ;  his  letter 
to  Polish  Lutherans,  186;  Calvin 
compared  with,  204;  Calvin's  re- 
marks on,  214;  his  opinion  of  Cal- 
vin's letter  to  Sadolet,  216;  on  the 
sermons  of  Huss,  62;  his  hymn  on 
the  martyrs  of  Brussels,  287;  recep- 
tion of  his  writings  in  England,  317; 
his  writings  circulated  in  Italy,  390; 
in  Spain,  407;  his  commentaiy  on 
the  Galatians,  461 ;  his  catechisms, 
491;  on  the  Synod  of  Hombiirg, 
493;  on  the  nature  of  laws,  494;  on 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  483;  on 
Aristotle,  536;  his  criticism  of  the 
canon,  545. 

Lutheranism,  not  suited  to  France,  253. 

Lutherans,  effect  of  their  hostility  ts 
Calvinism  on  the,  422. 

Macaulay,  on  Cranmer,  321 ;  on  Church 
and  State,  503;  his  comparison  o* 
Catholic  and  Protestant  natioi  j  510 

Macchiavelli,  his  "  Prince,"  73. 
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MKkintMh.  or  Ilr-nn  Vll[.,  .1-24. 

rliii]><'l.  :i.',8:  li'T  rclaTioni'  la  Hnrrar        ^H 

Madrid,  Peatc  of  (laafll.  116. 

3.18 ;  crii.hes  1  lie  l-:arl  "f  Huntle.v,  aWi 

MMtdeba-g,    iesi>ls   tl.«   Ini.-im    an.) 

dRiiaIcK  with  Knox  on  the  obligntir.iii 

■he  Emperor,  IGa. 

□r  a  subject,  301;  holda  anothei  inter- 

Itlair,  John,  361, 

viewwith  Knox,  ana:  KndaforhJn 

Bgaiu.  3fl4i   her  projeeled  mBTTiaK«     J^^H 

Marbnrg,  confenmcB  ■(,  1E3. 

irithaCutlioIiGpriiu.'e.ae&Utiiinib.  ^^H 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Nararrc,  her  conrt 

liciyDppDsedbyEuns,SeB:itbaaaJ.»    '^^^l 

vimled  by  Cnlrln,  IBB:  her  roj-slicul 

him  to  account,  3«6i  cites   Knox  bv   ^^H 

foratheprivycouRcil.aWiheriUP.   ^^H 

vrilinfn,  246;    protevta  the  Proles- 

Hagc  with  Uamlej,  369;  Eliaabetb*!    ^^H 

iHntji.  346  i  Calvin's  lelter  in,  S47. 

ilispleasurewitbit,36aialarmafllM    ^^H 

Margaret,  of  Pt^ia,  made  Regent  in 

PmtesbinM,  3011 ;  they  take  up  anna,     ^^^| 

theNeIherianda,291;  berdislUe   of 

369;  she  is  di!<gusted  with  barba»-     ^^M 

Alva,  301. 

band,  370,  373;  ejcapee  from  Holy    ^^M 

MarBaral,   of  Ssvo.v,    Rtecnt   in  (he 

NeCheriandi,  not  di^pnaed  to  penecn- 

Unn,  288. 

373;  takes  bim  to  Kirk-nf-liold,  374)      ^^M 

^^^L 

Sraria,  Queen  of  Hungaiy,  Regent  In 

herabdacdnDbyBothwell,3T4;afa«      ^^M 

tlie  KeOierlandn,  988. 

marries  bim,  376;  captured  at  Cai-      ^^H 

^^^1 

Mark,  William  de  U,  heads  the  "  nea- 

berry-Qill,  376;  insullfldbythepaa.     j^^M 

[«Kg«"."3l)l- 

Marat,    Clement,    In  Ferrara,  303;  h>> 

375;  Melville  on   her  attachment  to      ^^M 

version  of  the  Psalms,  ibi ;  tbey  are 

Bothwell,   376;     did  aba  write  th«      ^^M 

lung  by  inarliTB,  368. 

"u«ket  hitters?"   376;   abdicMea     ^^M 

^^■^ 

MarBiliu.    of    Pad,«,   bie    "Defenaor 

and  appoints    Murray  regent,   378;        ^^^f 

Pecie,"  41. 

escapes  from  Lochlsveo,   SBO;    de-                  1 

Martol,  Charles,  defeats  the  Moham- 

(cated at  LauEsida,  381;  escapes  lo                  ] 

med  mta,  33. 

Fngland,  3BI;  the  bape  of  the  eD»-                J 

Martin  V..  bi>  ronduct   after  be  waa 

mies  ol  Eliiabetb,  381;   her  eiei™-       1 

chosen  Pope,  iH. 

^^M 

Martin,  Henri,  on  Zwingle,  113;  on  the 

Maryland,  religious  libeny  in,  608.            ^^M 

4> 

BlRHgbter  of  Si.  Carlbolnmew,  276. 

Massacre  of    St.     Bartbatomew,  how     ^^M 

Martyr,  Peter,  called  In  England,  33fl; 

planned,!76;number  killedinParii     ^^M 

and  elsewhere,  277 ;  joy  In  Rome  and     ^^H 

Madrid,  377;  its  alFect  on   the  Ho-      ^^M 

gnenots,  380.                                              ^H 

Iholioi™,  387i    bar  mamage  with 

^^M 

339. 

Mary,  Regent  nf  Scotland,  her  course 

given  to  yaulta  before  the   RefotBk-      ^^H 

tion,  S3.                                                       ^^M 

death,  356. 

Maurice,   Proce  of  Orange,   SlOj  hi*        ^^ 

Mniy  de  Medici,  secJts  an  allianee  with 

quarrel  with  the  Elector  John  fted-                  1 

Spain.  447. 

eric,    169;     his  character,   ISS;    bla 

Marjr .   Queen   of  Scotf,  patil   to  Eng- 

defection, 16S :  turns  against  Chariai                   J 

land  from  her  pretenslone,  862,  re- 

T.,  and  why,    166;   chases  bbn  wti        ^^ 

tunii  to  Scollard.   357;    her  t|jal- 

of  1»n>pmck,  IGT.                                      ^^^H 

iiief,    3B7:    her    polii'V    respecting 

MauruB,  Habanus,  denied  ttanrabalu       ^^H 

1 

•dii  in,  358;  iielrbra-^i  mass  in  her 

nation.  146-                                                 ^^M 

INDEX.  61 1 

Ifazlmilian  I.,  his  message  about  Lu-  characierized,83;  character  of  religioa 

I  her,  49.  in  the,  52. 

M^Aiinilian  II.,  iuclined  to  Protestant-  Mignet,  on  the  vacillation  of  Francii 

i>iu,  422.  I.,  251. 

Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  leader  of  the  Millenary  petition,  434. 

(^tholic  League,  424.  ^lihnan,  on  the  anti-hierarchical  8|iri 

Mayenne,  Duke  of,  280.  of  the  early  vernacular  literature,  34. 

Mazarin,  his  policy,  450.  Militz,  61. 

Meaux,  spirit  of  reform  in,  245.  Miltitz,  his  negotiation  with  Luther,  97. 

Medici,    Julian  and  Lorenzo  de,  plot  Milton,  on  the  slavery  of  the  presb  is 

for  their  a.<%sassination,  45.  Italy,  527;  his  visit  to  Galileo,  527; 

Molancthon,  his  character,  97 ;  Reuch-  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  528;  ou 

iin's  prophecy  respecting,  97;  his  be-  forbidding  the  ma^s,  528;  ou  Aru)in> 

lief  m  astrology,  3 ;  on  the  year  of  Lu-  ius,  528. 

ther's  birth,  87;  his  doings  at  the  Diet  Minorites,  principles  of  the,  4L 

of  Augsburg  (1530),  119;  cheered  by  Missions,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  550. 

Luther,  121;    at  the  conference  at  Mohamuiedanisni,  its  progress  iu    Ku- 

Marburg,  152;  changes  his  opinion  rope,  22;  checked  by  Charles  Martel, 

on  the   Eucharist   and   Predestina-  22. 

tion,  160 ;    his  changed  relations  to  Mohler,  on  Protestantism  and  Rational- 
Luther,  160 ;  his  funeral  address  on  ism,  6. 

Luther,  162 ;  his  connection  with  the  Molanus,  his  correspondence  with  Bos- 

Leipsic  Interim,  165 ;  his  concessions,  suet,  484. 

165;  offended  by  a  letter  of  Calvin,  Monarchy,  its  victory  over  feudalism, 

204;  Calvin's  affection  for,  214;  op-  H;  the  watchword  of  the  opponenu 

poses  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predesti-  of  the  Papacy  in  the  14th  century, 

nation,  214;  on  the  execution  of  Ser-  40;  consolidation  of,   in  Europe  in 

vetus,  232;  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  the  16th  century,  44;  Dante's  treat- 

I.y  252;  his  commentary  on  the  Ro-  i^  on,  40. 

mans,  461:  on  the  spread  of  Protes-  Molina,  his  system,  451. 

tantism  in  Italy,  394;  on  the  observ-  Monasticism,  opposition  of  Erasmus  to, 

ance  of  Sunday,  483.  79 ;  origin  of,  79. 

Melville,  Andrew,  380.  Montaigne,  his  father  on  the  tendency 

Melville,   James,  his    description    of  of  the  Reformation,  6 ;  his  scepticism, 

Knox,  380.  251. 

Melville,  Sir  James,  on  the  policy  pre-  Montmorenci,     outstripped     by     thi 

scribed  to  Mary  of    Scotland,  359;  Guises,  258;  one  of  the  Triumvirate, 

on  the  abduction  of  Mary,  375;  on  264. 

her  love  to  Both  well,  375.  Blorata,  Professor  at  Ferram,  393. 

Mendicant  order8,how  treated  by  Chau-  More,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Oxford,  76;  hii 

cer,  35.  **  Utopia,"  76 ;  the  execution  of,  325. 

Menno,  his  influence  on  the  Anabap-  Momay,   Du   Plessis,  his  disputation 

tists,  311.  with  Du  Perron,  283. 

Mennunites,  their  character,  311.  Morone,  on  the  spread  of  Protestantism 

Mersenne,  541.  in  Italy,  393;  persecution  of,  406. 

Methodius,  a  missionary  in  Boheicia,  Morton,  Earl  of,  373. 

178.  Muhlberg,  battle  of,  164. 

Vfichelet,  on  Catharine  de  Medic  .,  275;  Murray,  conducts  the  government  of 

on  Richelieu,  450.  Scotland   under    Mary,   359:  incun 

^Itdd.e  Ages,  Christianity    )f  the,   8;  the  displeasure  of   Knox,  367:  tnka* 


Dp  trtai  oil  Iha  Queeo'a  mirriiigK, 
369;  took  uo  part  in  tba  muider  of 
Uimley,  373;  Spotttewoode'i  opioioa 
o(,  377;  hit  perspicacity  and  flrm- 
nes",  380;  hringe  toward  the  "c«- 
kel  tottere,"  381. 
MA>Ilcisiil,  thsaBtura  of,  65;  in  A.a- 
K'lui,    65;    Df    UrifoDiiel    and    hia 


Hkiniw,  how  readorod  into  Greek  uid 
Lb  Lin,  ST. 

ninttw,  Edict  at,  BstabllBlied,  2S3;  ita 
recDCHtinn,  1S4. 

Najiita,  FrotealanliBm  in,  394.  3B5. 

Xitionalism,  risfl  and  ciiaraclenetiCB  of. 
81;  Bxliibiud  by  (he  l.e(,''''t3i  ^S 
opposed  to  Bonifsce  Vtll.,  IK. 

Kavarre,  Ilemy  d'AIIirel,  king  oF,  340, 

ttavarni,  Anttiony  of,  his  opposttioa  (o 
liie  Gui>e&,  26S;  bia  cbsracter  and 
aims,  !5S;  won  over  to  the  CBllioJic&, 
SOT;  his  dualh,  aey. 

Keaodar,  on  the  Middle  Age>,9:  on  the 
origin  of  the  Episcopale.  16 ;  on  ttie 
religious  feeling  of  the  German  raee, 
m-,  on  Zwingle,  143;  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Rationaltam,  US. 

Nenioura,  DuclieM  of,  374. 

Ijepotism  of  the  Popes,  4A. 

NellierlaadK,  aects  in,  bufon  the  Retor- 
mation,  67;  thrift  and  intelligence 
uf  tbe,  385;  relation  to  the  Genniin 
EiB[dre(lB18),3a6;  how  Ihvtestant- 
ism  wie  introduced  into  the,  380; 
peraecution  onder  Cliarlea  V.,  237; 
number  of  martyn  under  Chariea  V. 
in  the,  iS9;  Brat  coinplainu  against 
Philip  II.,  BUS;  the  inquisidoii  in 
the,  394:  hatred  of  the  Spanianla 
in  the,  397 ;  icononociasni  in  Uw,  309 ; 
"Council  of  Blooil,"  in  the,  31)3; 
niDmissionuf  the  Catholic  pravinc«a 
to  Fhilip,  309 :  preponderance  of  the 
CalTlniM*  in  the,  311. 

Ntw  England,  causa  ul  ili  Htllenient, 


Nichulos  1.,  I'ope,  ■is  power,  It. 
Nicholaa  V.,  Pope,  hia  grant  u  M 

phoneo.  King  of  Porlugul,  47. 
Nicole,  452. 

Nlnieguen,  Tnialy  of,  455, 
Nominalism,  iu  eflect  on  KbolM'Jeiaia 


,e  Refer] 


1,  17& 


Nostnidamua,  the  astrologer,  3. 

Nuromberg.Dief  of  (1&33I,  preMni  M» 
hundred  coinplainta  against  the  Sea 
of  Kome,U6;  Diet  of  (1524),  reinands 
the  auhjecl  of  the  Worms  decree  (a 
the  aeveral  princes,  115;  Peace  ot, 
(1533),  57. 

Occam,  William  of,  mainlalna  tL« 
CBittie  of  the  civil  authorilv,  40;  lus 
nominalism  and  aceptical  philosophy. 
70;  his  relation  Id  Lulher'a  dootrina 
of  the  Euchariat,  151. 

Ochlao,  becomes  a  Proteatanl,  394  i&iei 
from  Italy,  404;  a  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, 336;  a  Coitarian,  4T8. 

CEcolampadiui,  hia  character,  143;  on 
the  doctrine  of  Serveiiu,  337. 

Oldenburg,  Count  of,  175. 

Old  Tealament,  characlet  of  tbe  ra- 
ligioQ  of  the,  14. 

Otivelon,  Peler.  IM. 

"Opposanls,"  453. 

Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  its  metnben 
and  apiril,  392, 

Orders,  riae  of  the  mendicant,  31 ;  hi- 
dicale  a  revival  of  religious  zeal,  S9T. 

Odasder,  333. 

Olho  L,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  bo- 
gin*  with  him,  35. 

OlholIL,  inten-enea  in  Utaaaira  J 
Die  Papacy,  35, 

Olho  IT.,  excommunicnied  bj  hio 
IIL,  60. 


Oxen 


11,430. 


tt^lclai,  oeLso  X,  (Q. 


I'ulLiiain,  lU  relaliUD  to  Delam,  Ml. 

["■puj,  iu  reUtiOD  to  thi  uuerdolal 
order,  14;  ila  growth  lavored  by 
pnlitigsl  circDinataacBs,  SI;  iU  alti- 
uiw  withllieFranlB,  a^i  itsrcliitiaa 
to  Charltmoii'ne,  33:  how  ■SKtecl  by 
Ibediriaioaa  of  his  empire,  21;  ex- 
klled  by  the  Pseudo-laidoriui  Decre- 
tals, S4;  period  of  Pomocrscy  ia 
■      -    ■  3tOtboL,Otho 


III.,  < 


1  Uea 


ni.,  i 


of  the,  3fi;  midebrond'a  idea  of  Ibe, 
96j  '^conOict  with  the  Empire,  !6; 
ia  adTBalagei  in  this  conflict,  2T: 
udedin  tbc  conflict  by  divieiotiB  iu 
Germany,  37 !  victory  ot  the,  38 ;  cnl- 
minntion  of  ita  power,  29  i  how  affected 
by  (he  ruie  of  celitwcy,  99;  theory  of 
tbo,  advanced  by  Intiocetit  tU.,  3U; 
nature  of  its  itrtiggle  with  the  Em- 
pire, 33;  beneSla  of  the,  in  (ha  Middie 
Agci,  33;  how  treated  by  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  34;  reictioa 
■gaiuBt  the,  SB ;  decline  of  lU  prestige, 
38;  iu  the  period  of  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, 3S;  ilB  aggresaioaa  upon  (ler- 
many,  Engiand,  and  other  countrieB, 
38;  the  Ureat  Schism,  49;  Gallican 
theoryof  the,  13;  Bpiiit  of  the,  in  the 
IStfa  century,  U;  Becolariiiag  of  the, 
60;  character  of  the  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  U);  its  wtakne^s  under  and 
after  Louis  XIV.,  45T. 
Parhman,  his  work  on  the  Jesuits  in 

Parliament,  the  French,  Bupports  or- 
thodoiiy,  343,  SU;  the  Scottish, 
conGrmB  the  establishmeat  of  Prot- 
eB(iDti»m,  378. 

Parma,  Alexander  of,  in  command  in 
the  Nelberianda,  106;  the  Catholic 
pravinces  submit  to  bim,310 ;  Philip's 
deBlgo  todisniiwhim,  310;  his  con- 
(e>(  with  Henry  IV.  iu   Fraoce,  280. 

PariB.  a  seat  of  C^atbolic  fanaticism, 
969. 

Piris,  Dniversity  of,  coniemns  the 
"  foiioqnies"  of  Erasmus  81. 

Pascal,  his  "  Piovincial  letten,"  4(3, 
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Passuu,  Treaty  ol   167. 

Patrick,  Bishop,  416. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  Catholic  Inter 
prelation  of  ChriatiBnity,  11. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  bis  belief  in  aBtRilog7, 
3 ;  enconragBS  Francis  I.  to  aid  the 
Protestants,  IB;  allied  with  Fnncit 
I.  Bgalniit  (JhojlaB  V,,  186;  friendly 
(o  the  CHthoUc  reforming  party,  396 ; 
hiB  Commissions  of  Refonn,  396; 
tranHfera  the  Couacil  of  Trent  to 
Bolof^na,  101. 

Paul  IV.,  ilia  administrstion,  411,  hit 
treatment  of  Eiizabelh,  111;  his  r»- 
latioQB  to  Queen  Mary  ol  England. 
830. 

Paulicians,  65. 

Pavia,  baltle  of,  US,  i 

Pepin,  bis  iisurpatiou,  33;  delivers  the 
Papacy,  M. 

Pepys.hia  diary,  113. 

Penin,   Amy,  313;  leads  an  maurreo- 

Peter,  firel  mention  of  him  as  Bishop  of 

Rome,  18. 
Peter  of  Bruya,  SI. 
Petsraen,  Olaf,  and  Lawrence,  prsacb 

the  Itefonnadon  in  Sweden,  17S. 
Petit,  J.,  BUS. 
Petrarch,  on  the  Papacy,  34;  bis  ra- 

latioa  to  the  iBvival  ot  Leaning,  8T ; 

00    the  corruption  of    (he  Papai^, 

388. 

Hulip,  the  Fair,  his  contest  witb  Boni- 
face VIII.,  37;  on  the  naurpationi  ot 
Ibe  clergy,  37;  supported  by  his 
realm,  38. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  BesBe,  triea  to 
uuile  the  Lutheransand  the  Swibs, 
153:  restores  ibe  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
burg,  167;  bis  double  marriage,  1S7, 
493;  surrenders  hi in.'elf  to  Charles 
V.-,  1G4:  released,  16S. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  his  sciumas  cause 
alarm  in  France  (1570),  373;  hii 
nlatioos  to  the  League  in  France, 
380;  hie  character,  389 ;  an  implaca 
Ue  eaetuT  of  religious  disseni,  389 
hia  unpopulanly  in  the  Netherlands 


190,  Ippoiiiti  Margaret  of  Parma 
■(('Kent,  Xll;  leaves  ngiucatB  ill  Ihi 
NelliarJanila,  S»S;  increisu  Hie  duid- 
livr  uf  bialioprica  there,  262;  rovives 
Ilie  peravcutidK  edlcU  of  Cliorles  V., 
lUi;  effect  of  Ilia  peiaecutiaD  ill  Ilia 
Ke11ieriaiidB,39T;pra[BS9ea  to  uiili- 
giUe  the  puraecutiou,  £9B  ^  his  perfidy, 
2U'J;  HodsAlva  to  the   NellierLuida 


alltl 


eople  of  tl 


:    <rill 

□ot  gnuit  toleration,  305;  reply  of 
Williaiu  of  Orange  to  liis  cliargea, 
307  i  tiis  design  io  disinjaa  Pamia, 
31U;  diaccmlilure  of,  31Ii  camen 
Englnnd  into  irur  with  France,  3J0; 
lii«  death,  SUO. 

"Pierce  the  Ploughman'e  Crude,"  31. 

Piera'  PlougliiDiui,  the  visiuu  of,  U. 

Piaa,  the  Council  ot,  13. 

i'iotrkow,  Diet  of,  18S- 

Piua  rV.,  Ilia  oli«™cter.  111. 

eiua  v.,  Mb  iliiiracter«nd policy,  111; 
Rquesli  Atva  to  deslro/  Uencvx, 
3D2. 

Piui  IX.,  his  Encyclical  Leltcr,  518. 

Plymouth,  aeCtlemigBt  at,  U^i  scttluil 
by  Separatists,  110 ;  Iheir  agreement 
with  the  Massachusetts  Ktllen,  HO. 

Pog^a,  !^;  his  uharactar,  3S0. 

Poiisf,  Colloquy  at,  36B;  Boxa'i  ap- 
paonuice  at,  SG&;  lesultof  Ilie,  209. 

I'uUuid,  ila  couditton  bcfure  the  Ref- 
innatlcin,  IH;  bow  ProleslauLiBui 
waa  iutroduced  iulo,  181 ;  ils  pru- 
gressin,  186;  diuuusion  of  Pruliis- 
Wnla  in,  18T. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  how  treated  by  the 
Oaltaolls  ItesclioD,  40G;  deprived  of 
bis  legatine  office,  330. 

Poliliquw,  rise  of  the  Party  of,  217. 

Polilkal  Kconamy,  rise  of  the  Bcience 
cf,  640. 

Polity,  (be  Lutheran,  its  nuio  feaiares, 
ml;  the  refumied,  496. 

I'nmpanatius,  642. 

1'  >pas,  origia  of  ttieir  temporal  king- 
<i'iai,S4;  their  infallibility  aaserted, 
3ii :  their  character  in  the  Uf leenth 

l<ii.p»nl  pover,  601. 


Pnemuuire,  statute  of,  passed,  40;  r> 
vived  by  Henry  VUl.,  320. 

Pragiuatie  Sauctiou,  history  of  (he,  in 
repeal  ot  tbe,  4U. 

Prague,  Uoivenity  of,  declareii  for  lb 
Utraq  Uinta,  ITU. 

Praysr-Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
buid,  fnuuDd,  32fi. 

Predentiuation,  Calvin'a  doctrina  r(, 
SUO;  Zwiuglc'svicwof,aOI.>;CalviB'* 
vkw  compared  irith  Augustine's 
2Uli  with  Luther's,  d02;  in  the  Lu- 
tbemn  theology,  202 ;  views  of  Augli- 
cui  reformers  on,  336;  they  are  uoi 
rigiO  in  the  assertion  of,  333  [  ditcut- 
aion  uf ,  among  the  ProlsstanlB,  i',  i. 

PcBibyteriaiiism,  bow  far  legaliied  in  i 
Kn^laiid,  13S;  eaUbhshed  In  Scot- 
loud,  lUj  its  form  in  Gaasva,  tST; 
iu  Frauce,  1118;  iu  Scotland,  488.      , 

PrBsbyteriaaa,  how  treated  by  CSiarlai 
11.,  413;  their  jealousy  of  SlftU 
coutrol,  409. 

I'reiuott,  on  William  of  Orsn^.  aOO. 

Pricriaa,  Sylvester,  wrii«a  agalnK 
Luther,  SO. 

Prieathuod,  idea  of,  connected  with  tiu 
luinislry,  18. 

Pro/tmo  filti  (TridentJne),  103. 

Protest  at  the  Diet  otSpires(16ai),UT. 

Protestao'ism,  ita  positive  element,  S ' 
its  objective  side,  S;  its  BomceJu  the 
Scriptures,  10;  a  practical  assertion 
uf  private  jmigmeul,  10;  rejecta 
Papal  uud  priestly  authority,  U; 
characterized,  64;  spread  of  (froni 
163a|,  16T  i  trou  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg {1666 ),  169;  wby  its  prugreai 
was  checked,  116;  leu  acceptable  in 
Southern  Europe,  119 ;  variutiooa  ol 
ita  polity,  187 ;  ila  spirit  in  the  seven- 
teenth eeatuty,  643;  its  ilruggti  In 
the  sevenleeatheeBluiy,  491;  ita  in- 
Buence  on  liberty,  613;  its  politick 
effect  on  Germany,  614 ;  in  Fj-gi-ini 
611;  in  America,  616;  eSect  of  the 
Buppreuioa  of  it  on  literature  ti 
Spain,  630;  In  Italy,  ESI;  ila  leUtloa 
to  the  fine  arts,  64U;  spirit  of  pmc- 
reas  in,  561 ;  mulliplylDg  of  Men 
uuder,  643;  in  Italy;  dnuuislai 
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fe.Toraltle  and  imravorable  to,  385; 
forced  to  conceal  itself,  391 ;  a  thing 
of  degrees,  391 ;  its  spread,  392 ;  see 
"  Kefonnation,''  under  the  separate 
reformers,  and  under  the  different 
countries. 

t^rDtestants,  origin  of  the  name,  117 ;  do 
not  submit  to  the  action  of  the  Diet 
of  Spires  (1529),  118;  their  number 
in  Spain,  408 ;  their  divisions  aid  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  415;  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  464. 

Protestant  nations  compared  with  Cath- 
olic, 510. 

Provence,  the  bards  of,  33. 

'*  Provincial  Letters,"  452. 

Provisors,  statute  of,  40. 

Prussia,  its  rise,  456. 

Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  character 
and  effect  of  the,  24. 

Puritans,  their  origin  and  tenets,  342; 
their  objections  to  the  vestments, 
342;  their  doctrines  as  expounded 
by  Cartwright,  345;  under  James  I., 
433,  434 ;  ejection  of  their  ministers 
(1662),  442. 

Puritan  controversy,  the  merits  of  it, 
848;  Lord  Bacon's  judgment,  349. 

Rabelais,  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  250. 

Radbert,  147. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  435,  533. 

Ramus,  Peter,  499. 

Rationalism,  German,  its  two  types, 
545 ;  in  the  Deistic  form,  546 ;  Pan- 
theistic, 546. 

Ratisbon,  Catholic  alliance  formed  at, 
115;  conference  at,  157. 

Ratramnus,  denied  transubstantiation, 
148. 

ILanke,  on  Tycho  Brahe  and  astrol- 

^KT*  ^)  0°  ^^^  ^**  ^^t  ^*^  criticism 
of  Daviia,  260;  on  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  261;  on  the  Orieans 
plot,  263;  on  the  slanghter  of  St 
liartholoinew,  276;  on  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Huguenots,  283;  on  the 
**  Casket  Letters  "  and  the  murder 
of  Damley ,  377 ;  on  Sarpi  and  Pal- 
iavirini.  400:  on  the  absence  of  the 


spirit  of  propagandlsm  among  Prot 
estants,  416. 

Reformation,  long  in  preparation,  2, 
agency  of  individuals  in  the,  2;  it« 
origin  and  nature  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, 2;  astrological  theory  of  the,  2; 
called  by  Leo  X.  a  quarrel  of  monks, 
3 ;  not  merely  a  continuance  of  the 
strife  of  popes  and  emperors,  4  ; 
not  merely  a  political  event,  4  ; 
Guizot's  view  of,  4;  an  improvement 
of  religion,  5 ;  regarded  by  some  as 
a  step  towards  Rationalism,  6;  s 
religious  event,  8;  its  fundamental 
character,  8;  a  reaction  of  Christian* 
ity  as  Gospel  against  Christianity  as 
law,  9 ;  tends  to  intellectual  liberty 
10;  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
10;  age  of  the,  characterized,  10;  two- 
fold aspect  of  the,  11;  chronological 
limits  of  the,  12;  Bellannine,  Adrian 
Yl.,  and  Erasmus,  on  the  need  of, 
13  ;  how  it  spread  from  Germany, 
170;  allies  itself  with  democracy  in 
the  towns  of  the  Hansa,  174;  fore- 
runners of  the,  how  classified,  53; 
causes  and  omens  of  the,  54  seq. ;  vari- 
ous influences  in  the  preparation  of  it, 
84 ;  could  not  come  from  Humaaism, 
132;  its  spread  m  (jrermany  (1524), 
115;  its  influence  on  science  and 
literature,  519 ;  complaints  of  Eras- 
mus, 519 ;  its  effect  on  literature  in 
England,  532;  in  Grennany,  534; 
its  effect  on  schools  in  England, 
534;  in  (xermany,  534;  its  benefit 
to  Holland,  535;  to  Scotland,  535; 
political  consequences  of  the,  513 ;  iti 
effect  on  religion,  541 ;  its  eff^t  on 
philosophy,  536. 

Reformers,  Galilean,  held  to  priestly 
authority,  59. 

Reformers,  radical,  59. 

Reforms,  efforts  to  effect,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  42. 

Regency,  Grerman  Council  of,  refnwi 
to  crush  Lutheranism,  114. 

Religion,  its  character  in  the  MiddU 
Ages,  52;  how  affected  by  tht 
revival  of  learning,  68. 
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Romr.  city   of,    iU  prv-m-nenre,    It             ^^H 

9U:  supticiKin  of  Uifl  Italian.  B49. 

txckeil  by  the  imperial  tToops,  117            ^^H 

See-'BeviViloI  Learniag." 

Rome,  Fmplra  of,  eScct  of   tt*  tall  o«           ^^H 

Rcpabllc,  the  Dutch,  rim  of,  BUS ;  growa 

the  Chnrch,  32.                                                 ^^1 

ttronp    under    Haurics,    310.    See 

Rnmt,  See  of,   ground'  of  ill  dfalinc-            ^^H 

tion,  19;  foundation  of  iU  priDiK^y,            ^^H 

«Mie,""Pliilipn." 

ia   the   East,  SO;  political  ground  of            ^^H 

E«-,ui«nB,  his  policy.  308;   .««e,^ 

the  primacy  of,   IB;  growth  of  iu          ^^^H 

fur  in  the  South,  305;   hia  death, 

power.  30;  favond  by  Roman  empa-          ^^^H 

SM;  nvolt  of  his  Boldien,  305. 

rora,    91;     Mrrile    relutiona    at,  (A           ^^H 

Justlnlnn,  81;    the    bishop    of,    bis           ^^M 

primacy,      18;    how    built   op,    13;            ^^H 

viidation,  433. 

ricv  of  Cyprian,    18.      Be«    "Pa-          ^^H 

Raalilution,  Edict  al,  41T. 

paey,"  and  under  the  eeparate  popes.            ^^^H 

eflecwrt,  441. 

RoBcoe,  on  the  character  of  I.eo  X.,  47.            ^^M 

Betuihlin,  liia  religious  chiracler,  Tli 

Rathe,  on  the  organiEation  of  the  prim-           ^^H 

hlsconteat  with  (he  monks,  Mi  con- 

Itive  Church,  15.                                              ^^H 

demaed  by  the  Sorbonne.  244. 

Rouen,  captured  and  sacked    by  tb*            ^^H 

ReyJT>I   of    Loirning,   iprwla    ova 

Catholics,  209.                                                  ^^M 

Roussel,  a.,  lakes  n^fuge   with    Bri-          ^^H 

ligion,  «8:  prvdai^  the  downfall  of 

^nnet,  348.                                                      ^^M 

Rudolph  II.,  hia  fanatlciMn,  433.                       ^^H 

Btudy  of    the    Sct^ptarag,  Tl;    iu 

•cepHciil  chuicl^r  ia  Italy,  79;  its 

to  the  Papacy.  39.                                             ^^H 

chameter  in  Getmsny,  74;  In  Eng- 

Ryawick, Peace  of,  150.                                      ^^M 

land,  70. 

Revolution,    French,    giadnally    pre- 

Sscmments, Luther's  discuolea  of  the,         ^^M 

pared.  1;  predicted,  8. 

^^M 

Beynard  the  Vox,  and  the  brute  epic,  S3. 

Sadolet,  Calvin's  letter  to.  SIB.                      ^^M 

Reynolda,  Dr.,  at  the  Bampton  Court 

Coofercnde,  435. 

^^M 

Bicci,  B60. 

Sainle  Bcnvc,  on  infidelity  tn  Franc*           ^^H 

Bithler.  on   the  origin  of  the  Episco- 

under  Loois  XIV.,  544.                                   ^^M 

patB,  15. 

Sarpl,  Father  Paul,  on  Leo  X..  4S.                  ^^M 

Bchelfeu,  motive  of  hi»inter^■Bnfion  in 

Savoy,  Diikea  of,  Vidames  of  Genena.          ^^^| 

Girmany,  42!);  gets  the  control  of 

2DS.                                                                     ^^M 

the  war,  431;    hig  intamal  policy, 

Savoy  Conference.  443.                                      ^^H 

448;,  bis  [oreien  pa1ii:y,  450;     his 

ITO;  power  of  the  prelates   in,  ITO.            ^^1 

Scepticism,  of  the  Renaissance  In  lUlv,           ^^M 

tnartyrdom,  339. 

542;     origin    of    modern,   543:    in           ^^M 

Kitler  J.  I.,  on  the   decline  of    the 

France,  544:    in   the  rei^  of  Louis           ^^^| 

Papacy,  61;  on  L«a  X..  47. 

XIV.,  4SB.                                                        ^^M 

Riuio,  murder  of,  370. 

Schism,  the  Great  Papal,  43.                             ^^M 

Scholasticism,  its  uses,  tlU;   caoiM  ef         ^^M 

Its  downfall,  6S.  70.                                 ^^H 

Savonarola,  biscareer, 64;  •rarksan.lt        ^^^H 

tt«U,37L 

Bokrf"*,  181. 
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Schmidt,  on  the  Catharists,  65.  Sigismand    II.,    King     of     Poland. 

Schwab,  on  Boniface  YIII.,  37.  friendly  to  Protestantism,  186. 

SchnrfF,  Jerome,  110.  Silvester,  PopQ,  35. 

Scotland,  its  cendition  at  the  Ref orma-  Sismondi,  on  Italy  in  the  15th  centoiy, 

tion,  352;  roughness  of  the  nobles,  386. 

351;   wealth  and  profligacy  of   its  Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  his  character  and 

clergy,  352 ;    covetoosness   of    the  aims,  45 ;  his  doctrine  respecting  tha 

nobles,  352;  need    of  Reformation  deliverance  of  souls  fron  purgatory, 

in,  352;  attempts  at  reform  in,  353;  93. 

martyrs  in,  353;  Reformation  legal-  Sixtus  V.,  his  Index  expurgatoiioa 

ized  in,  356;  delivered  from  danger  406. 

from   the  Guises,  357;  League  and  Socinianism,  its  principles,  479. 

Covenant  formed   in   (1638),    437;  Socinus,  Faustus,  his  history,  479;  hia 

under  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  mfluence  in  Poland,  186. 

446 ;  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to,  Socinus,    Lielius,    479 ;    why  treated 

536 ;  Reformation  in,  connected  with  with  forbearance  by  Calvin,  232. 

that  of  England,  351;  Reformation  Somerset,  325;    his  invasion  of  Scot- 

in,  not  preceded  by  the  reviv^  of  land,  326;   suppresses    a    Catholie 

letters,  352,   marked  by  hatred  of  rebellion,  326;  brought  to  the  scaf- 

the  Papacy,  353,  established  by  law,  fold,  327. 

356.    See  **  Knox,"  *'  Mary,  Queen  Sorbonne,  hostile    to    innovations  in 

of  Scots,"  "Protestantism."  doctrine,  242,  244;  hostile  to  Reuch- 

Scroggs,  Judge,  529.  lin,  244;   it  puts  forth  a  creed,  253. 

Sects,  rise  of  antiHBacerdotal,  54;  works  Smalcald,    League    of,    formed,  156, 

on  them,  55 ;   antiHBacerdotal,  what  admission  of  the  four  cities  to,  156. 

they  indicate,  58;    multiplication  of,  Smalcaldic  War,  164. 

548 ;  analogous  divisions  in  the  Cath-  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  206. 

olic  church,  548;  bad  effect  of,  549.  Spain,  monarchy,  in  the  15th  century, 

Selden,  438.  in,  44;  fanatical  spirit  of  the  mon- 

Semler,  relation    of    Rationalism    to,  archy  in,  289;    the  inquisition  in, 

545,  547.  289;   attacked  on  the  seas  by  the 

Sendomir,  Synod  of,  187.  Dutch,  310;     its  desultory  conflict 

Servetus,  influence  of  his  death  favora<  with  England,  382;   literary  spirit 

ble  to  toleration,  225;  his  early  his-  in,  406;  Protestant  influences  opon, 

tory  and  studies,  226;  publishes  his  407;  character  of  Protestantism  in, 

book  on  the  Trinity,  227;  as  a  nat-  407;    Protestantism    eradicated   in, 

jialist    and     physician,    827;      at  409.   See  <' Literature." 

Vienne,  227;   publishes    his  '*Res-  Spinola,  his  efforts  for  the  reunion  oi 

oration  of  Christianity,"  228;  his  churches,  484. 

loctrine,  228 ;  arraigned  for  heresy  Spires,  Diet  at  f  1526^,  116;   in  l&M 

before  3  Roman  Catholic  tribunal,  117. 

228;   e^dence    against    him    from  Spirituals,  or  Fratricelli,  their  diar- 

Geneva,  228;  escapes  and  comes  to  acter,  57. 

Geneva.  229;  is  tried,  convicted,  and  Spottiswoode,    on  the     abduction  ol 

burned  at  the  stake,  230;   Guizot's  Mary,  375. 

judgment  of,  232;  the  execution  of,  St.  Aldegonde,  297;  discusses  toler*' 

srenerally  approved,  232.  See  **  Ca.-  tion  with  William  of  Orange,  318. 

vin."  State,  its  power  in  relation    to    the 

Seville,  Protestantism  in,  408.  Church,  statement  of  the  Augsburg 

l^igismand  I.,  King  of  Polana,  185.  confession,    490;    of    Lather,  480^ 


"Churuh  and  Slaw." 
Slate*  General  of  Fruice,  (beir  meet 
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0  Lather,  90. 


8u  Baiiholnmew,  mi 
pmaedilated,  376. 

SLCTran,  452. 

St  Qermua,  edict  of  (11)63],  SOSl 
Treat;  of  (15T0),  STS. 

BtiDlngfleet,  UB. 

Stnm,  D.  F.,  MB. 

BlBoica,  hla  diargee  of  here^  igunat 
Ensmiia,  81. 

Bl.  Victor,  School  of,  85. 

Supretoacj,  act  of,  under  Bodi? 
VIII.,  321. 

Snpremacj,  tbe  King'a,  meaning  at- 
taahed  to  il  at  flrst,  332;  indirectly 
aisallGd  by  Uie  Piiritaas,  H6. 

Sunday,  theory  of  the  RefortnarB  on 
ita  observance,  JS3. 

Sntri,  Syood  of,  36. 

Bwedea,  Bnl  preaching  of  Froteslaat- 
Uui  in,  ITB:  adopla  the  Refonnatioi], 
176  r  conduct  of  its  aaldicrt  in  Ger- 
many, 4S7i  efforts  of  Jeiuite  in, 
4Ui  how  itfecled  hy  tho  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  433;  declias  ol  ita 
power,  4G6. 

Swltxerlanrl,  its  condition  In  llie  l&tb 
centuiy,  136:  bow  demoralised, 
136;  influence  of  literary  culture  in, 
137;  the  Reformation  iu,  both  politi- 
cal and  religious,  143;  calastrophe 
of  the  Retormatian  in,  IM. 


mans,  85, 
T^ne,  on  the  character  of  llie  Ger- 

mina,  85;  on  the  niigioue  feeling  of 

EUiabethan  wrilen,  E3i. 
Tbmo,  413,  523. 
lanler,  John,   his   character,  OB;   ts 

atodled  by  Luther,  SD. 
"^  r«ri1orial  syalem,"  494. 
I'ertullian,  ai;aiiut  persecution, 


Theology,  the  Protestant,  Its  esMoHa 
principles,  459 ;  ita  denial  of  huinai 
merit,  461i  mabe)  the  Bible  the  nilt 
of  faith,  Mil  its  doctrine  i.f  Iha 
Church,  464;  its  doctrine  of  a  unl- 
versal  priesthood,  468;  ita  opposition 
to  the  Mass,  peoauces,  etc,  4fii>;  to 

the  worship  of  images  and  relics, 
pilgrimages,  etc.,  470;  it*  qualita- 
tive conception  of  character,  471. 
Tbeology,  Roman  Catholic,  ita  diK- 
trine  of  juntiBcation,  4(13;  ita  dco* 
tiine  of  the  Cburch,  465i  Its  ±x- 
trine  of  the  Sacraments,  iSB;  ita 
mndiflcation  after  tlie  Reformation. 
467;  its  doc  trim  of   the   priesthoiKl, 

Theses.  Luther  poata  his,  93;  commo- 
tion excited  by  them,  95;  give  jny 
to  Reuchlin,  SO  \  opposed  by  Prieriaa. 
Tetiel,  andEck.  90. 

Thirt}-  Tear's  War,  main  cause  of  its 
miseriea,  426;  how  ended,  431;  its 
eSect  on  Germany,  432. 
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'iclorles,  437. 
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I  sale  of    indulgences,  9 


Torgau,  League  of,  116. 

Torquemada,  403. 

TuBti.  his  life  of  Boniface  Tin.,  »T. 

Toulouee,  Alhigensea  in.  65. 

Touraon,  Cardinal  de,  353. 

Traheron,  Bartholomew,  on  Calrinism 

in  England,  337;    on  the  EucharistJc 

queadoa  in  England,  340. 
Transubstantiation,    (he    doctrine    ot 

when  adopted  m  the  Church,  147 

madeanaiticlsof  faith, 148;  denied 

by   Luther,   lOO;    denied  by  all  Um 

Befomiera,  148. 
TriumTirate,  ita  formation   in    Franca, 

9S4. 
Trent,    Council   of,   begins  with   coi. 

dcmningthe?role«taaldacLrine,  164 
Tne,  OuitUume,  3tS. 


